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Volume  XIX.  January,  1910.  Whole 

Number  i.  Number  109. 

THE 

PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW. 


PERCEPTION   AND    PHYSICAL   REALITY. 

THE  recent  appearance  of  vigorous  criticisms  of  epistemolog- 
ical  '  idealism/  and  of  equally  vigorous  affirmations  of 
'  realism '  regarded  as  the  antithesis  of  this  form  of  idealism,  may 
be  taken  as  evidence  that  the  fundamental  epistemological  problem 
of  the  relation  of  cognizing  mind  to  physical  reality  is  still  a  battle 
ground  of  philosophical  discussion.  I  propose,  therefore,  in  the 
present  article  to  reexamine  this  problem  from  the  standpoint  of 
perception,  since  I  conceive  that  it  is  in  perception  that  the  crux 
of  the  problem  is  to  be  found.  In  this  undertaking  I  shall 
eschew  as  much  as  possible  the  use  of  those  very  misleading 
and  confusing  terms  '  idealism  '  and  '  realism.'  It  may  conduce 
to  clearness,  however,  to  say,  at  the  outset,  that  epistemologically 
my  theory  is  realistic,  and  it  involves  a  metaphysical  view  which 
may  be  called  '  organic  experientialism.'  Perhaps  the  closest 
point  of  contact  of  the  present  paper  with  recent  discussions  is 
with  the  very  striking  paper  read  by  Professor  A.  E.  Taylor  at 
the  Ithaca  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association, 
December,  1907,  and  briefly  reported  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
association  in  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  XVII,  pp.  173-5. 
I  regret  that  this  paper  has  not  yet  been  published  in  full.  As 
I  remember  it,  Professor  Taylor  argued  that  perceptions  are  the 
realities  of  the  external  world.  It  will  be  one  chief  aim  of  the 
present  article  to  establish  this  view,  and  another  to  draw  out  its 
implications.  For  the  sake  of  simplicity  and  directness  I  shall 
ignore  the  distinct  problem  as  to  how  we  know  other  finite  minds, 
except  in  so  far  as  the  discussion  of  this  problem  is  connected 
with  our  main  issue,  —  the  relation  of  perception  as  cognitive  act 
to  physical  reality.  This  issue  is  best  handled,  I  believe,  by  a 
direct  analysis  of  experience. 


THE  PHILOSOPHICAL   REVIEW.        [VOL.  XIX. 


There  are  several  errors  that  stand  in  the  way  of  a  true  theory 
of  perceptual  experience.  Some  of  these  have  only  historical 
interest  now,  but  it  is  perhaps  better  to  enumerate  and  consider 
them  all. 

The  first  of  these  is  an  error  that  lay  at  the  roots  of  modern 
philosophy's  subjectivism  in  its  first  period,  —  in  Locke,  and  his 
followers,  and  in  Cartesianism  as  well.  I  mean  the  sharp  separa- 
tion of  the  primary  and  secondary  qualities  of  objects,  and  the 
affirmation  that  the  former  alone  have  objective  cognitive  value. 
The  source  of  this  error  was  the  uncritical  acceptance  of  an 
abstraction  or  distinction,  very  convenient  in  physical  science 
with  its  quantitative  aims,  but  without  justification  when  dogmati- 
cally adopted  into  epistemology.  The  so-called  primary  quali- 
ties, —  extension  and  movement  in  space,  impenetrability  and 
inertia  or  resistance  to  movement,  etc.,  in  short,  the  space-time- 
mass  properties  of  the  physical  world,  are  of  primary  impor- 
tance for  the  purposes  of  numerical  precision  in  the  analytical 
description  of  bodies  by  mathematical  instrumentality,  since  these 
properties  represent  cognitively  the  most  constant  and  continuous 
of  our  sensations.  By  reason  of  their  easier  describability  and 
calculableness  they  have  afforded,  too,  through  the  ages  of  man's 
technological  struggle  with  nature,  an  approximately  permanent 
basis  of  operation  for  the  practical  and  social  activities  of  mind 
upon  the  material  substructure  of  things.  On  the  other  hand, 
such  sensible  qualities  as  tones,  tastes,  colors,  heat,  and  cold, 
vary  much  more  both  with  reference  to  the  sentient  subject  and 
the  physical  processes.  These  qualities  are  of  secondary  value 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  physicist's  purpose  to  weigh  and 
measure  things.  A  distinction  which  has  a  purely  instrumental 
and  teleological  value  within  a  limited  realm  of  thought's  opera- 
tions should  not  be  allowed  to  become  a  determining  category  for 
an  investigation  concerned  with  the  relation  of  thinking  mind  and 
world  in  their  respective  totalities.  Now,  we  have,  of  course, 
outlived  in  philosophy  this  error,  which  infected  both  Lockeanism 
and  Cartesianism.  We  all,  I  suppose,  recognize  that  the  so-called 
primary  qualities  of  things  are  on  the  same  epistemological  footing 
as  the  secondary  qualities :  that  if  one  set  is  subjective,  all  are 
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subjective,  and,  if  all  are  subjective,  and  the  objective  reality  of 
the  physical  is  merely  that  of  a  non-qualitative  spatial  substance, 
the  real  physical  world,  thus  stripped  of  all  the  determinate 
qualities  of  sensible  experience,  is  but  a  hypothetical  concept,  an 
unknown  and  unknowable  X,  whose  relations  to  the  actual  prop- 
erties of  perceived  objects  are  inconceivable. 

Although  philosophy  has,  in  general,  outgrown  this  error, 
one  still  finds,  it  seems  to  me,  the  shadow  of  it  hovering  over 
such  protests  in  behalf  of  a  more  robust  scientific  realism  as  those 
of  Professor  Woodbridge,  when  he  says,  for  example,  that  scien- 
tists attempt  to  discover  the  constitution  of  the  ether,  the  weight 
of  atoms,  their  structure  and  their  relations  to  each  other,1  and 
that  "  the  problem  of  the  continuity  and  homogeneity  of  the  per- 
ceived world  with  the  processes  which  give  rise  to  it  appears  to 
be  a  problem  lying  wholly  within  the  domain  of  positive  knowl- 
edge." If  all  this  means  that  the  specific  and  unique  relation 
to  the  experiencing  subject  is  to  be  counted  out  of  the  data  of 
the  epistemological  problem  at  the  very  outset,  then  I  think  Pro- 
fessor Woodbridge  sets  a  problem  that  can  be  fruitfully  investi- 
gated by  no  sort  of  knowing  process,  positive  or  otherwise. 

The  physicist  may  go  ahead  and  forge  his  fictive  entities  and 
symbols,  without  pausing  to  consider  critically  the  epistemological 
situation,  so  long  as  he  does  not  dogmatize  and  substitute  hy- 
pothetical entity  for  sensible  reality,  but  when  he  tells  us,  for 
example,  that  the  ether  "is  as  essential  to  us  as  the  air  we 
breathe,"  3  he  needs  to  be  reminded  that  the  hypothetical  essen- 
tiality of  his  ether  to  the  coherence  of  an  elaborate  symbolic 
schema,  for  certain  purposes  abstracted  from  the  concrete  organ- 
ism of  experience,  is  very  different  from  the  essentiality  of  persis- 
tent features  of  that  concrete  experience  when  taken  in  its  totality. 
If  one  step  in  physical  analysis  and  reconstruction  necessitates 
another,  this  other  step  is  properly  regarded  as  essential ;  but  the 
whole  could  be  taken  as  real  only  if  the  physicist  could  show 

1  "  Perception  and  Epistemology,"  in  Essays  Philosophical  and  Psychological™ 
Honor  of  William  James,  p.  151. 

2 Ibid.,  p.  163. 

3  Sir  Joseph  J.  Thomson,  Science,  Aug.  27,  1909,  presidential  address,  British 
Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science,  Winnipeg  meeting,  1909. 
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that,  in  his  very  first  step,  he  took  with  him  the  concrete  and 
qualitative  variety  of  experience.  This,  I  opine,  he  cannot  do. 
Hence,  notwithstanding  additional  evidence  for  the  reality  of 
ether  and  electric  corpuscles,  these  things  are  still  hypothetical 
instruments,  not  constituents  of  experienced  reality.  The  physi- 
cist's ions,  electrons,  and  ethers,  are  manipulations  of  primary 
qualities  taken  in  'abstraction.'  They  are  symbolic  constructions 
of  the  space-time-mass  order,  whose  function  is  to  summa- 
rize the  analysis  thus  far  of  aspects  of  actual  experience,  and  to 
point  the  way  to  new  experiences,  by  serving  as  handy  instru- 
ments for  the  intellectual  manipulation  of  masses  of  facts  and  the 
suggestion  of  new  experiments.  If  atoms  and  ether  should  become 
matters  of  sensible  experience,  they  would  thereby  cease  to  be 
the  atoms  and  ether  of  present  physical  theory.  Their  charac- 
ters would  be  altered,  since,  as  sensible  realities,  they  would  take 
on  various  other  sensible  qualities  than  those  of  the  abstract 
space-mass-time-number  order.  They  would  cease  to  be  re- 
garded as  mechanical  causes  of  experience.  For  instance,  if  in 
themselves  colored  and  glowing,  electrical  corpuscles  would  no 
longer  be  strictly  mechanical  '  causes  '  of  color  and  light.  To 
ascribe  to  these  entities,  in  their  present  form,  independent  self- 
existent  reality,  as  causes  of  perception,  or  as  the  real  things 
behind  material  phenomena,  is  simply  to  reinstate,  in  a  more 
elaborate  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  exclusive  objectivity  of  the  pri- 
mary qualities.1  When  atoms  and  ether  have  become  sensible 
realities  they  will  have  ceased,  by  virtue  of  their  qualitative  dis- 
continuities and  concrete  variety,  to  serve  the  mathematical  phys- 

1 1  confess  to  a  considerable  difficulty  in  making  out,  when  reading  such  works  as 
the  address  of  Sir  Joseph  Thomson  already  referred  to,  just  what  '  matter  '  is  sup- 
posed to  be,  and  what  its  actual  relations  may  be  to  the  ether.  Professor  Thomson 
thinks  matter  is  full  of  holes  and  these  holes  are  filled  up  with  ether ;  but  this  also 
permeates  matter  and  is  probably  discrete  in  structure.  If  so,  I  suppose  the  elementary 
particles  must  be  connected  by  dynamic  relations,  and  these  relations  perhaps  require 
another  ether  as  their  medium.  Being,  in  this  matter,  a  befogged  layman  I  am  glad 
jo  be  able  to  refer  to  an  illuminating  article  by  Professor  Louis  T.  More  in  \heUibbert 
Journal,  Vol.  VII,  No.  4.  Metaphysics,  quiescent  among  philosophers,  seems  to 
be  rampant  in  the  new  physics.  Professor  H.  E.  Armstrong  in  the  opening  address 
before  the  chemical  section  of  the  British  Association,  Winnipeg,  1909,  points  out, 
among  other  criticisms  of  current  physical  speculation,  that  the  element  in  chemistry 
is  but  an  ideal  term,  a  mere  conception.  Nature,  Sept.  2,  1909. 
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icist's  need  of  mechanical  models  and  quantitatively  continuous 
symbols,  and,  as  elements  in  the  system  of  experience,  will  have 
taken  on  a  ideologically  significant  character.  Until  that  happy 
day  dawns,  they  remain  limiting  terms  in  an  ideal  quantitative 
analysis  of  the  most  highly  generalized  aspects  of  physical 
experience. 

The  primary  and  fundamental  reality  of  the  physical  order  is  the 
realm  of  perceptual  experience.  Either  the  concrete  sensible 
qualities  of  perception  are,  in  all  their  complex  and  variegated  sen- 
satedness,  adequate  and  primary  psychical  exponents  of  the  real 
outer  world,  and  the  physically  objective  is  to  be  rightly  appre- 
hended and  conceived  only  as  inclusive  of  the  experiencing  subject's 
perceptions,  or  else  the  real  physical  order  is  an  unknowable  X, 
lying  somewhere  and  somehow  behind  the  primary  qualities  of 
objects,  and  represented  in  human  knowledge  only  by  a  set  of  im- 
aginative constructions  and  symbolic  formulas  that  show  no  intel- 
ligible continuity  of  the  so-called  *  real '  physical  order  with  the 
qualitative  complexity  of  actual  and  concrete  experience. 

A  second  chief  error  in  both  Locke's  and  Descartes's  accounts 
of  knowledge,  and  one  which  is  directly  involved  in  and  grows 
out  of  the  first  error,  is  the  subjectivistic  assumption  that  the  ex- 
ternal world  is  known  by  us,  not  immediately  and  directly  as  it  is 
in  itself,  but  through  the  intervening  machinery  of  *  ideas,'  which 
are  thus  regarded  as  a  middle  kingdom  mediating  between  the 
mental  realm  and  the  real  physical  realm  of  mass,  motion,  im- 
penetrability, etc.1  I  need  not  point  out  how  this  error  led  to 
great  labor  on  the  part  of  Locke  to  bridge  the  chasm  by  show- 
ing how  things  get  into  the  mind  in  the  form  of  ideas,  how 
Locke's  base  of  operation  dissolved  through  Hume's  ruthless 
consistency  into  a  sceptical  flux  of  impressions,  or  how  Des- 
cartes, starting  from  the  other  end,  i.  <?.,  the  immediate  certainty 
of  self-consciousness,  tried  to  show  how  the  mind  could,  by  a  salto 
mortale  of  faith,  in  the  shape  of  the  belief  in  the  veracity  of  God 
who  implants  correct  ideas  in  the  mind,  get  into  reliable  touch 
with  the  world.  I  need  not  take  much  space  to  point  out  that  this 

JThe  true  relationships  of  raediacy  and  immediacy  in  knowledge  are  clearly  stated 
by  Professor  G.  F.  Stout  in  his  article,  "  Immediacy,  Mediacy  and  Coherence,"  Mind> 
Vol.  XVII,  pp.  20-47. 
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error  is  the  fruitful  mother  of  solipsistic  theories,  and,  more  especi- 
ally, of  a  subjective'idealism,  in  which  '  idea '  means  something 
totally  different  from  what  it  means  in  the  objective  teleological 
idealism  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Hegel.  It  were  greatly  to  be 
desired  that,  in  current  controversy,  one  should  state  what  one 
means  by  idealism,  and  that  it  should  be  clearly  recognized  on  all 
sides  that  a  clear-sighted  and  consistent  philosophy  of  knowledge 
must  start  from  the  principle  that  in  perception  the  mind  is  in 
immediate  commerce  with  the  real  physical  world,  whatever  may 
be  the  possible  further  interpretations  of  this  world. 

The  psychological  sources  of  the  view  that  knowledge  of  the 
world  is  mediated  by  sensations  and  ideas  that  belong  primarily 
to  the  subject,  or  hover  between  subject  and  object,  and  stand  in 
an  entirely  problematical  relation  to  the  latter,  are  to  be  found, 
of  course,  in  the  recognition,  through  the  birth  of  an  introspective 
self-consciousness,  of  the  difference  between  memory  images  and 
1  ideas '  of  things  as  present  in  the  mind  when  the  corresponding 
things  are  not  actually  being  perceived,  in  the  discovery  of  the 
fallibility  and  variability  of  perceptions  and  images  and  of  the  per- 
sistent illusions  of  the  senses,  and,  further,  in  the  rise  of  a  science 
of  physics  which  attains  certainty  of  procedure  and  precision  of  re- 
sult by  the  geometrical  treatment  of  the  so-called  primary  qualities 
in  abstraction  from  the  troublesome  flux  of  secondary  qualities. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  here  and  now  to  elaborate  the  principle 
that,  neither  genetically  nor  logically,  is  knowledge  of  the  self's 
inner  processes  prior  to  knowledge  of  the  external  world.  These 
two  aspects  of  experience  develop  together  in  mutual  dependence, 
and  the  one  cannot  be  defined  without  reference  to  the  other.1 
In  perception  the  mind  is  always  in  some  immediate  relation  with 
the  world.  We  do  not  see  first  our  own  visual  sensations,  hear 
first  our  own  auditory  sensations,  etc. ;  and,  then,  through  the 
medium  of  these  sensations,  perceive  actual  things.  If  our  ex- 
perience began  by  being  simply  inner  self-experience,  there  would 
be  no  logical  way  of  getting  beyond  the  closed  circle  of  one's 

1  Professor  G.  Dawes  Hicks  has  lately  traced  the  parallel  development  of  the  rela- 
tion of  subject  and  object.  Proceedings  of  the  Aristotelian  Society,  New  Series, 
Volume  VIII. 
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private  consciousness.  In  perception  things  with  their  qualities 
are  given  and  received,  by  the  intercourse  of  mind  and  world. 
Looked  at  from  the  subject  side  perception  is  a  receptive  act  of 
consciousness.  Perceptually,  consciousness  is  what  it  is  just  in 
this  immediate  act  of  communion  with  objects.  To  perceive  is 
an  irreducible  '  note '  of  consciousness.  Looked  at  from  the 
object  side  perception  is  the  regular  determining  condition,  point 
of  reference,  or  end-term  of  the  subject's  act  of  communion  with 
a  world  that  is  not-this-cognizing  self.  Object  and  subject  are 
mutually  implicated  poles  of  actual  experience.  The  latter  is  a 
significant  totality  with  these  dual  aspects.  And,  of  course,  we 
cannot  draw  any  sharp  dividing  line  in  experience  between  the 
perceptually  given  and  the  conceptually  organized.  These  are 
continuous  in  actual  experience.  Perceptual  experience  is  never 
anything  meaningful,  if  it  be  taken  to  exist  apart  from  thought's 
organizing  activity.  Immediate  experience  is  mediated,  as  knowl- 
edge of  a  world,  not  by  '  ideas  '  but  by  judgmental  activity,  exer- 
cised in  apprehending  and  comprehending.  The  crudest  percep- 
tion involves  thinking, —  involves  comparison  and  unification,  the 
thought-activity  that,  in  logical  terms,  we  designate  as  the  deter- 
mination of  identity-in-difference.  The  relationships  of  sense- 
qualities, —  likeness  and  unlikeness,  concurrence  in  time,  degrees 
of  intensity,  etc., —  must  be  true  both  in  the  things  and  for  the 
mind  which  apprehends  the  things. 

Since  the  mind  knows  things  without  the  intervention  of 
'  ideas,'  the  assumption  of  an  independent  realm  of  things  and 
energies  existing  apart  from  all  percipient  experience  is  both 
superfluous  and  unmeaning.  Berkeley,  starting  from  Locke's 
doctrine  of  ideas,  took  the  bold  step  of  affirming  that  these  ideas, 
and  not  an  abstract  matter,  were  the  realities  of  perception.  He 
was  right  in  his  criticism  of  matter ;  but,  in  his  attempt  to  supply 
an  objective  basis  for  perception  by  the  theory  that  all  content  of 
perception  is  at  once  effect  of  a  mind  and  cause  of  an  idea  in 
another  mind,  Berkeley  went  beyond  what  is  warranted  by  an 
analysis  of  perceptual  cognition.  It  does  not  follow  that,  because 
perceptions  are  physical  realities,  perceptions  are  necessarily 
caused  directly  by  one  mind  in  another  mind. 
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Indeed,  and  this  is  the  third  erroneous  view  that  I  wish  to  dis- 
pose of,  it  is  confusing  and  misleading  to  assume  that  the  cogni- 
tive relation  of  mind  to  physical  reality  must  be  conceived  in 
causal  terms  at  all,  whether  the  cause  be  designated  movements 
of  mass  particles,  spirits,  or  God.  This  is  not  the  place  to  attempt 
a  critique  of  causality.1  I  will  content  myself  with  endeavoring 
to  show  that,  while  the  physical  reality  of  things  is  perceptual, 
perception  is  not  '  caused '  in  the  mind,  and  that  the  real  object 
is  perception  as  a  significant  element  in  the  subject-object  system 
of  experience.  Indeed,  if  one  were  to  insist  on  discussing  this 
relation  in  causative  terms,  it  would  be  quite  as  much  to  the 
point,  for  example,  to  say  that  sensations  of  red  and  blue  and 
green  are  causes  of  ether  vibrations  of  certain  rates  of  speed  as 
to  say  the  reverse.  For  the  sensations  or  sense-perceptions  are 
the  ratio  concipiendi  of  the  ether  vibrations,  and  it  is  certainly 
begging  the  question  to  maintain  that  the  experienced  actuality 
which  is  the  ratio  concipiendi  of  a  hypothetical  something  has  its 
ratio  essendi  in  this  fictive  entity. 

A  causal  explanation,  to  be  scientific  in  character,  must  include 
two  elements  :  (i)  The  thing  to  be  causally  explained  is  invari- 
able consequent  and  the  explanatory  thing  is  invariable  antece- 
dent ;  and  (2)  there  is  an  identity  of  quantitative  relation  between 
cause  and  effect.  Neither  of  these  elements,  it  seems  to  me,  can 
be  shown  to  hold  true  in  the  situation  we  are  discussing.  It 
cannot  be  shown  either  that  the  actual  perception  is  temporally 
consequent  upon,  or  quantitatively  equivalent  to,  a  non-perceiv- 
able entity,  either  material  or  psychical. 

If  one  insist  upon  maintaining  that  an  account  of  perception 
of  the  physical  order  in  terms  of  non-perceptual  causal  antecedents 
is  the  sole  scientific  and  sufficient  theory  of  perception,  one  must 
meet  the  following  difficulties  :  (i)  Suppose  that  any  given  per- 
ception is  the  product  of  mechanical  causes,  say  of  the  motions 
of  mass-particles  or  undulations  in  a  continuous  physical  medium, 
impinging  upon  nerve  endings.  Then  we  have  an  effect  that  is 
both  incommensurable  with  its  causes,  and,  from  a  physical 
standpoint,  superfluous.  Not  only  is  the  qualitative  change  from 

1 1  hope,  in  another  article,  to  return  to  the  discussion  of  causality. 
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cause  to  effect,  from  undulatory  motion  to  color,  for  example, 
inconceivable ;  from  the  standpoint  of  quantitative  mechanical 
science  it  is  a  miracle,  an  unaccountable  and  perplexing  by- 
product of  the  real  machinery  of  things.  There  is  no  place  at  all 
for  the  so-called  effect  called  '  perception  '  in  the  quantitative  con- 
tinuity of  the  physical  series,  which  consists  'in  itself  of  trans- 
formations of  '  matter  '  and  '  energy.'  The  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy,  if  it  be  taken  as  a  dogmatic  metaphysical 
principle,  does  not  leave  any  room  in  the  real  causal  series  for 
psychical  activity.  (2)  The  cognition  in  question  may  be  ex- 
plained as  the  joint  effect  of  three  causes,  physical  process, 
physiological  process,  and  mental  reaction.  Then,  since  a  per- 
ception is  not  a  material  constant  or  quantity,  and,  since  a  mental 
reaction  cannot  be  measured  in  terms  of  mechanical  force  or 
work,  we  can  sum  neither  the  totality  of  the  effects  nor  the  total- 
ity of  the  causes.  Consequently,  we  cannot  determine  what  part 
each  so-called  cause  contributes  to  the  result,  or  what  is  the  rela- 
tion of  the  total  effect,  say  the  perception  of  the  desk,  to  the  real 
physical  non-perceived  things  or  movements,  regarded  as  causes 
contributory  to  the  perception.  In  fine,  if  the  perception  itself  be 
not  the  primary  real  thing,  we  cannot  determine  by  a  causal 
analysis  of  its  antecedents  to  what  extent  we  know  the  real  thing. 
And,  if  the  perception  be  the  real  thing,  the  non-perceived 
motions  in  external  space  and  in  the  human  body,  however  inter- 
esting and  useful  they  may  be  as  hypothetical  entities  for  certain 
limited  purposes  of  science,  have  no  central  function  in  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  epistemological  relation  of  percipient  and  perceived 
object.  The  physical  process,  as  residual  phenomenon  reached 
by  elimination  of  the  mental  reaction,  is  truly  '  phenomenal '  and 
no  independent  reality.1 

Causal  conceptions  have  a  loose  signification  in  popular  usage, 
which  makes  no  clear  distinction  between  mechanical  cause  and 

1 1  am  not  concerned  here  with  the  place  of  the  science  of  psycho-physics,  or  how 
far  its  results  may  be  either  true  or  useful.  I  am  concerned  to  maintain,  as  against 
the  imperialistic  claims  of  causal  explanation,  that  a  non-causal  interpretation  of 
experience  is  not  only  a  real  business,  but,  as  well  entitled  to  be  called  scientific. 
Those  who  deny  this  claim  may  be  invited  to  explain  in  terms  of  mechanical  science 
how  one  mental  process  causes  another  and  how  a  non-perceptible  process  becomes 
an  experience. 
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purpose  or  end.      Causal   conceptions  in  physical   science   have 
definite  and  useful  functions.     The  introduction  of  either  type  of 
causation,  uncriticised,  into  the  interpretation  of  the  relation  be- 
tween cognizing  mind  and  physical  object,  a  relationship  which 
is  fundamental  to  all  experience,  is  productive  of  confusion  and 
error.     The  true  starting-point  of  epistemology,  a  starting-point 
that  lies  at  once  behind  and  beyond  all  special  popular  or  scien- 
tific points  of  view,  is  a  direct  and   unencumbered  analysis  and 
re-synthesis  of  that  concrete  whole  of  experience  which  bifurcates 
into  the  physical  and  the  psychical,  but  is  never  exclusively  either 
the  one  or  the  other.     The  concrete  whole  is  a  significant  and 
teleological  system  of  experience,   inexplicable  in  causal  terms. 
Physical  reality,  then,  is  the  realm  of  actual   and  possible  sense 
perceptions.     The   concretely  physical  is  just  that  which  yields 
and  sustains  perceptual  experiences.     Not  only  the  primary  quali- 
ties of  space,  time,  mass,  and  movement,  with  their  quantitative 
ideality '  shown  in  their  subserviency  to  the  human  purposes  of 
enumeration,  and  measurement,  but,  as  well,  the  thronging  and 
incalculable  diversity  of  colors,  sounds,  smells,  heat,  and  cold,  etc., 
are,  as  elements  in  the  organic  and  significant  whole  of  expe- 
rience, objectively  real.    All  the  qualities  of  perceptual  experience 
are  elements  in  the  objective  order.     Since  you  and  I  are  function- 
ing   centers   in   this   order  what  we  perceive  is   real.      Episte- 
mologically,  the  '  objective '  should  mean  the  public,  communi- 
cable, and  shareable  aspects  of  experience  ;  '  subjective  '  should 
mean  simply  the  private,  incommunicable,  and  unshareable  aspects 
of  experience.     In  terms  of  this  distinction,   '  feeling  '  is  private 
and  unshareable  in  its  immediate  reality ;  illusions  are  subjective, 
since  they  are  not  publicly  verifiable  experiences.     It  may  be  ob- 
jected that  the  plausibility  of  this  theory  is  due  to  the  confusion  of 
perception,  as  psychical  process,  with  the  objects  to  which  that 
process   refers.     It  may  be  urged  that  such  a  theory  logically 
involves  the  doctrine  that  our  psychical  states  have  all  the  quali- 
ties of  the  perceived  objects.      Must  I  not,  then,  admit  that  my 
mind  in  perceiving  a  rosebush  in   bloom,  is  extended,  massive, 
colored  red  and  green,  smells   sweet,  etc.?     I   reply  that,  in  the 
first  place,  the  individual  mental  aspect  of  actual  perception  is  not 
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a  psychical  state  at  all.1  Perception,  considered  as  a  mental 
process  is  an  activity.  To  perceive  is  to  act,  to  make  a  judgment. 
In  this  act  the  mind  enters  into  a  fundamental  and  irreducible 
relationship.  It  is  not  necessary  to  this  act  that  the  rosebush 
should  be  literally  '  in '  my  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  I  appre- 
hend it  actually  to  exist  in  the  garden.  The  actual  system  of 
space  relationships  does  not  admit  of  my  mind  being  in  the  gar- 
den and  the  garden  being  in  my  mind  in  the  same  sense.  In  the 
act  of  perception  the  individual  mind  is  an  apprehending  center 
for  the  relations  of  objects  to  one  another  and  to  itself.  This 
function  of  factual  judgment  is  simply  an  ultimate  quality  of  mind 
as  we  know  it. 

Perceptive  consciousness  is  not  a  relation,  but  a  center  of 
relating  activities.  It  is  simply  the  nature  of  mind  as  a  func- 
tioning center  of  illumination  in  a  world  that  is  lighted  up  at 
certain  points  to  apprehend  what  is  '  other '  in  character  than 
itself.  My  perception  of  green  leaves  is  not  a  green  and  leafy 
perception.  For  a  green  and  leafy  mental  state  could  not,  as 
such,  be  distinguished  from  a  green  and  leafy  object,  if  the  green- 
ness and  leafiness  in  object  and  mental  act  were  wholly  identical. 
The  act  of  perception,  then,  is  not  green  as  the  object  perceived 
is  green.  The  perception  of  greenness  is  an  act  of  conscious 
relating  that  arises  at  certain  focal  points  or  centers  in  the  system 
of  experience  in  which  this  system  becomes  aware  of  itself.  The 
becoming  aware  is  just  as  essential  to  the  reality  of  experience  as 
are  the  objects  of  awareness.  And,  on  the  other  hand,  the  mind, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  identical  with  the  judgmental  act  in  perception, 
is  just  an  activity  qualified  and  constituted  by  the  perceptual  rela- 
tionship. While  the  sense  qualities  of  physical  things  are  not 
literally  attributes  of  the  mind,  in  the  sense  in  which  they  are 
attributes  of  the  external  space  world  of  things,  the  mind  is  what 
it  is  only  in  relation  to  these  sense  qualities.  Mind  is  a  power 
which  operates  by  perceiving  and  conceiving  qualities  that  are 
'  other  '  than  itself  as  a  perceiving  and  conceiving  center.  In  its 
own  unity  and  activity  the  mind  may,  perhaps,  be  better  described 

1  Whether,  and,  if  so,  in  what  sense,  a  psychologist  is  justified  in  talking  about 
mental  '  states  '  is,  of  course,  another  matter. 
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as  inextended,  uncolored,  devoid  of  smell  and  temperature. 
But,  certainly,  the  capacity  and  the  fact  of  entering  into  the  per- 
ceptual relationships  connoted  by  these  terms  is  an  essential 
characteristic  of  mind.  A  Cartesian  contrast  of  mind,  as  abso- 
lutely and  simply  inextended  thought,  with  body,  as  extension, 
is  just  as  false  and  misleading  as  a  crude  materialism.  Mind  is 
a  trans-spatial,  not  a  non-spatial,  active  center  of  relationships. 
There  is  surely  a  meaning  in  saying,  by  way  of  metaphor,  that 
my  mind  spreads  itself  over  the  landscape  that  I  enjoy,  and  sinks 
itself  in  the  beauties  thereof,  without  asserting  that  my  mind  is 
forty  square  miles  in  extent  or  is  subject  to  gravitational  accelera- 
tion. Mind  comes  to  consciousness,  and  is  an  illuminating  center 
of  experience,  through  its  function  of  entering  into  relationships 
with  what  is  '  other'  than  itself,  namely,  an  external  order,  of  know- 
ing itself  therein,  and  thus  coming  to  itself  as  an  irradiating  center 
of  relationships  in  the  organic  whole  of  experience.  Reality  is 
to  be  found  either  in  the  organic  and  systematic  whole  of  per- 
cipients and  perceived  objects  or  nowhere.  Subject  and  object 
are  the  constant  reciprocals  in  a  teleological  system,  —  not  juxta- 
posed bits  in  a  mechanical  causal  complex.  Emphasis  may  fall, 
now  on  the  inner  and  private,  now  on  the  outer  and  public  aspects 
of  this  experience  ;  but  neither  element  has  final  and  full  reality 
apart  from  the  other.  These  elements  of  the  world  are  real  only 
in  their  interrelatedness. 

Physical  reality,  then,  is  the  complex  content  of  actual  and 
possible  perceptual  experience.  And  '  possible '  perceptual  ex- 
perience is  conceivable  and  definable  only  in  terms  of  its  im- 
manent logical  continuity  with  actual  experience.  It  is  the 
system  of  experience  which  is  real. 

This  view,  although  reached  by  a  somewhat  different  road, 
that  affects  the  precise  character  of  the  goal,  is,  of  course,  akin 
to  that  held  by  many  philosophers  to-day.  It  can  perhaps  be 
best  developed  further  in  the  light  of  a  number  of  possible 
objections. 

I  will  consider  first,  two  that  are  closely  connected  :  (i)  the  ob- 
jection from  the  apparent  time  element  of  actual  perception  ;  and 
(2)  the  objection  that  our  theory  denies  the  reality  of  past  pre- 
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sentient  or  pre-perceptual  phases  of  the  earth's  history,  and  of 
the  history  of  the  solar  system  before  organized  and  conscious 
life  was  possible  therein. 

An  example  to  illustrate  the  first  objection  is  the  perception 
by  me  now  in  the  night  sky,  at  a  specific  instant  of  time,  of  a 
star  so  distant  that  the  stellar  light  which  I  see  at  this  instant 
must  have  radiated  from  the  star  some  thousands  of  years  ago. 
I  say  I  see  the  star  now,  but  perhaps,  the  astronomer  tells  me 
that  the  light  must  have  started  from  the  star  in  the  days  of 
Hammurabi  of  Babylon.  Certainly,  it  will  be  said,  the  existence 
of  this  star,  which  I  see  now,  but  which,  as  I  now  actually  seem 
to  see  it,  really  existed  then  did  not  then  depend  on  Hammurabi's 
perceiving  it,  and  cannot  now  depend  on  my  perceiving  it,  or, 
indeed,  on  its  being  perceived  by  any  other  mind,  whether  of 
human  being  or  angel.  What  sense  is  there,  then,  in  asserting  that 
the  star  is  real  only  as  an  object  of  actual  and  possible  experience  ? 

Of  a  truth,  my  recognition,  or  anybody's  recognition,  of  the 
star  as  a  physical  reality  involves  the  admission  that  the  star  exists 
independently  of  our  perceiving  it,  but  not  that  it  thus  exists  other- 
wise than  as  a  possible  object  of  perception.  What  I  now  actu- 
ally perceive  is  the  twinkling  light  of  a  star.  This  actual  immediate 
perception  by  me,  or  the  record  of  it  by  some  other  percipient, 
is  the  firm  base  and  starting-point  for  whatever  theories,  of  how 
the  star  may  be  perceived,  in  what  lapse  of  time,  and  at  what 
distance,  may  be  constructed  by  the  astronomers.  The  the- 
ory that  light  radiates  through  vast  interstellar  spaces  in  calcu- 
lable times  is  a  conceptual  interpolation  in  actual  experience, 
a  conceptual  expansion  of  actual  experience  into  imaginable 
possible  experience.  The  time  which  is  supposed  to  have  lapsed 
in  the  case  in  point  is  not  an  actually  experienced  time,  but  a 
possible,  experienceable,  time.  The  luminiferous  ether,  the 
mathematical  calculations,  the  telescopic  observations,  are  all 
instruments  for  the  imaginative  and  coherent  extension  of  pos- 
sible experience  by  which  we  expand  into  cosmic  percipients. 
This  whole  edifice  of  a  possible  experience  is  built  on  what  is 
actually  perceived. 

The  case  of  pre- sentient  phases   of  the   world's  history  does 
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not  differ  in  principle  from  that  just  discussed.  We  admit  the 
probable,  or,  at  least,  possible  truth  of  the  geologist's  and  astron- 
omer's account  of  the  histories  of  earth  and  solar  system. 
These  are  all,  however,  conceptual  constructions,  coherent  imagi- 
native structures,  chosen  from  an  indefinite  variety  of  possible 
accounts  of  the  world's  past.  And  why  are  precisely  these  ac- 
counts chosen  ?  Just  because  they  are  most  coherent  with  the 
contents  of  actual  perceptual  experience.  It  is  from  present  per- 
ceptual experience  of  rock  strata,  fossils  of  plants  and  animals, 
organic  and  inorganic  processes,  nebulae  observed  in  the  inter- 
stellar spaces,  etc.,  that  these  constructions  of  a  past  are  made. 
These  are  continuous  with  present  perceptual  experience,  and 
their  explanatory  value  is  determined  by  their  coherence  and  con- 
tinuity therewith.  Whatever  account  of  the  world's  past  history 
may  be  the  truest,  its  truth  is  that  of  a  retrospective  projection, 
from  and  congruent  with  actual  experience.  And  the  meanings 
of  these  retrospective  projections  consist  in  their  functions  as 
conceptual  frameworks  and  plans  of  possible  experiences,  coher- 
ent with  actual  experiences.  The  time  that  may  be  allowed  for 
this  history  to  have  occurred  is  an  interpolation  between  present 
observable  processes  in  nature  and  the  perceived  remains  of 
processes  that  have  ceased. 

'  But  surely,'  one  hears  it  said,  '  you  do  not  seriously  intend 
to  assert  that  there  would  have  been  no  cosmic  nebulae  or 
planetesimals,  no  cooling  globe  with  its  grinding  and  upheaval 
and  contortion  of  rocks,  no  crash  and  glare  of  world-forming 
energies,  where  life  and  sentience  could  not,  for  an  instant,  have 
endured,  without  percipients  ?  '  '  What  rank  folly,  to  assert  that 
cosmic  forces  must  have  been  perceived  or  non-existent  ? ' 

Such  questions  arise  from  a  misunderstanding  and  an  over- 
sight. The  misunderstanding  is  this, —  that  the  assertion  of  the 
unescapable  mutual  involution  of  reality  and  experience  requires 
the  assumption  that  finite  percipients  of  the  human  type  must 
have  been  seeing  and  hearing  the  cosmical  machinery  at  work,  if 
our  theory  is  true.  What  is  actually  required  by  the  theory 
herein  advanced  is  that,  since  the  actual  world  is  in  its  totality 
an  organic  and  significant  whole,  of  which  perception  is  a  per- 
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sistent  and  primary  function,  some  type  of  perceptual  or  experi- 
encing process  is  continuously  involved  in  the  total  being  of  a 
universe  with  which  the  actual  fragment  of  a  universe  that  we 
experience,  however  episodically,  is  continuous  and  congruent. 
Concerning  any  other  sort  of  universe  I  do  not  know  what  could 
be  intelligibly  said.  On  the  other  hand,  there  is  doubtless  little 
that  can  be  said  positively  as  to  the  specific  character  of  cosmic 
perception  in  its  prehuman,  subhuman,  or  superhuman  phases. 

The  oversight  in  question  lies  in  forgetting,  after  one  has 
started  to  enlarge  one's  pin-point  of  actual  experience  outwards 
in  space  and  backwards  in  time,  that  one's  conceptual  scheme  of 
a  more  comprehensive  reality,  however  imposing  it  may  be,  is, 
after  all,  an  imaginative  construction  of  a  realm  of  possible  ex- 
perience that  roots  in  and  logically  grows  out  of  the  realm  of 
actual  experience. 

Launch  your  thought  out  to  the  remotest  star,  or  retrospec- 
tively project  it  backwards  in  time  to  the  earliest  conceivable 
point  of  cosmical  evolution,  the  thought  has  sense  and  signif- 
icance, factual  coerciveness  and  logical  coherence,  simply  be- 
cause it  starts  its  flight  from  an  analysis  of  actual  concrete  ex- 
perience and  is  sustained  by  logical  forms  of  synthesis  that  are 
developed  in  the  coherent  organization  of  such  experience. 

The  dual  world  of  perceived  qualities  and  percipients  remains 
the  primary  reality.  Eliminate  either  factor  in  your  construction 
of  a  universe  and  the  organic  continuity  of  reality  is  broken.  A 
'  real '  that  is  in  itself  neither  experienced  or  experienceable, 
i.  e.y  coherent  with  experience,  is  a  real  concerning  which  no 
intelligible  statement  can  be  made.  In  the  organic  whole  of 
experience  the  living  unity  in  duality  of  experient  beings  and 
experienced  qualities  must  be  a  persistent  feature.  If  physical 
reality  be  primarily  the  perceptual  realm,  how,  since  actual  ex- 
perience always  appertains  to  some  individual  experient,  is  the 
distinction  to  be  drawn  between  the  subjective  or  private  and  the 
objective  or  public  phases  of  experience  ?  Can  our  theory  really 
escape  the  consequences  of  subjectivism  ?  The  ordinary  psycho- 
logical criteria  of  objectivity,  drawn  as  these  are  from  an  inspec- 
tion of  the  immediate  qualities  of  experience  in  and  for  the  indi- 
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vidual  center  of  experience,  do  not  suffice  logically  to  establish 
objectivity,  or  to  account  wholly  for  the  plain  man's  belief  in  a 
common  physical  reality  independent  of  his  own  intermittent 
perceptions.  The  belief  in  the  continued  existence  of  things 
between  successive  intervals  of  my  perception  of  them  as  the 
same,  may  be,  as  Hume  said,  a  fiction  of  the  mind.  The  inde- 
pendence in  the  order  of  my  perceptions,  of  my  desires  and  plans, 
by  contrast  with  the  dependence  of  my  images,  'ideas,'  plans, 
etc.,  on  feeling  and  purpose,  is  only  a  partial  independence  and 
may  be  due  to  the  formation  of  purely  habitual  series  of  mental 
associations  between  elements  of  my  experience  whose  linkages 
escape  introspective  analysis.  The  mere  routine  order  of  expe- 
rience is  no  final  proof  of  objectivity.  The  "superior  force  and 
liveliness  of  present  impressions,"  which  seems  the  clearest  and 
surest  mark  of  distinction  between  the  perception  of  actual  objects 
and  mere  images  and  ideas,  may  also  appertain  to  illusions  and  hal- 
lucinations. Moreover,  this  test  fails  to  account  for  the  absence 
of  confusion  between  a  weak  perception  and  a  strong  image. 
There  is  no  reliable  individual  psychological  criterion  of  objec- 
tivity, nor  any  basis  for  its  discussion,  if  one  begins  by  ruling  out 
the  immediacy  of  relation  between  percipient  and  perceived  object. 
If,  on  the  other  hand,  one  admit  this  immediacy,  a  working  cri- 
terion of  objectivity  is  the  coherence,  in  the  individual's  expe- 
perience,  of  the  different  senses,  such  as  sight  and  touch. 

We  test  the  reliability  of  a  perception  through  one  sense  by 
determining  whether  it  leads  to  and  coheres  with  perception 
through  other  senses.  This  criterion  is,  however,  insufficient  of 
itself.  Sight  and  hearing,  for  example,  may  agree,  but,  if  no 
other  person  admitted  the  truthfulness  of  my  perception,  I  would, 
if  sane  and  sober,  conclude  that  I  had  been  deceived. 

The  belief  in  physical  reality  is  really,  in  a  final  analysis,  belief 
in  a  public  realm  of  experience,  accessible  to  other  percipients  of 
like  nature  with  one's  self.  This  belief,  therefore,  rests  on  the 
recognition  of  a  social  realm  of  beings  with  the  same  perceptual 
and  rational  powers.  I  shall  not  here  discuss  the  grounds  that 
we  have  for  believing  in  such  a  realm,  since  I  have  limited  this 
article  to  the  consideration  of  the  problem  of  physical  reality.  I 
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may,  however,  point  out  that,  both  genetically  and  logically,  the 
consciousness  of  the  privacy  and  uniqueness  of  the  self  involves 
the  parallel  recognition  of  other  private  selves,  and  of  the  public 
or  common  features  embodied  in  discourse  and  action  among  such 
selves.  The  very  development  and  employment  of  the  so-called 
objective  physical  '  constants  '  of  measurement  and  enumeration, 
illustrates  very  aptly  this  social  basis  of  physical  cognition.  The 
more  discontinuously  and  inconstantly  variable  elements  of  per- 
ception are  measured,  by  accepted  convention,  through  reference 
to  more  continuously  and  constantly  variable  perceptions.  For 
example,  temperature  sensations,  which  are  amongst  our  most 
variable  sensations  in  intensity,  are  measured  by  reference  to  a 
continuous  movement  of  mercury  within  well-defined  space-limits. 
The  thermometer  does  not  feel  the  sensations  of  heat  and  cold 
as  we  do.  The  spatial  movements  of  the  mercury  have  a  psy- 
chical significance,  because  they  are  correlated  roughly  with  dis- 
continuous variations  of  heat  and  cold  that  are  signs  of  comfort 
and  discomfort,  welfare  and  illfare  for  our  sentient  organisms. 
These  correlations  in  experience  are  carried  out  with  great  elab- 
orateness in  physical  science  and  its  applications.  In  a  last 
analysis  they  all  refer  back  to  social  conventions,  by  which  the 
relatively  less  variable  is  made  the  standard  for  the  relatively 
more  variable,  the  relatively  more  continuous  for  the  relatively 
less  continuous.  There  is  no  inherent  reason  why  a  bar  of  plati- 
num at  the  temperature  of  o°  C.  at  the  Bureau  of  Weights  and 
Measures  in  Paris  should  be  the  absolute  standard  of  spatial 
measurement.  By  convention  it  is  so  established.  The  science 
of  nature  is  based  on  social  conventions  that  arise  from  social  and 
practical  needs.  The  actual  concrete  nature  is  nature  as  per- 
ceived and  thought  by  virtue  of  a  common  power  of  perception 
and  reason  in  man. 

J.  S.  Mill's  definition  of  the  object  of  perception  or  '  matter  '  as 
4  permanent  possibility  of  sensation '  might  be  accepted  in  the 
amended  form  '  permanent  possibility  of  common  or  public  and 
communicable  perception.'  This  definition  means  that,  with 
reference  to  any  finite  percipient,  the  physical  order  is  a  system 
of  interrelated  objects  of  actual  and  possible  experience,  having 
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the  characteristics  of  continuous  and  coherent  public  perceiv- 
ableness.  And,  of  course,  such  a  continuous  and  coherent  sys- 
tem is  also,  with  reference  to  the  parts  of  it  that  are  possible 
'  experiences/  not  mere  abstract  logical  possibility  but  real  exist- 
ence not  yet  concretely  experienced.  The  problem  of  perceptual 
illusions  should  not  be  passed  over.  I  shall  indicate  briefly  the 
principles  for  its  treatment.  There  are  two  chief  classes  :  (i) 
individual  illusions,  and  (2)  general  illusions.  The  first  class 
obviously  falls  in  with  the  several  criteria  of  objectivity.  I 
suffer  from  an  individual  illusion  because  I  do  not  rightly  appre- 
hend my  unique  condition  and  position,  as  a  psychophysical 
organism  in  the  system  of  experience.  Individual  illusions  have 
their  determining  conditions  in  the  realm  of  public  perceivability. 
If,  for  example,  I  see  a  striped  tiger  in  my  back  yard,  I  may  seek 
the  verdict  of  my  neighbors,  or  I  may  have  sense  enough  to  sum- 
mon the  physician  at  once,  or  I  may  seek  to  determine  whether 
the  concurrence  of  experiences  through  my  other  senses  verifies 
the  reality  of  the  tiger.  I  determine  whether  it  is  an  illusory 
perception  by  recourse  to  the  tests  of  objectivity,  namely,  further 
experiences  by  agreement  of  different  senses  and  publicity  of  the 
object  of  perception. 

The  second  class  of  perceptual  illusions  may  be  illustrated  by 
the  straight  stick  which  appears  bent  in  the  water,  and  by  the 
perception  of  the  sun's  course  in  the  heavens.  In  the  case  of  the 
stick  we  all  agree  to  test  vision  by  reference  to  touch  and  pres- 
sure. We  regard  touch  and  pressure  sensations  as  furnishing 
criteria  superior  to  the  other  senses,  because  of  the  constant  and 
intimate  practical  consequences  of  touch  and  pressure  for  our 
life-activities  and  purposes.1  In  the  case  of  the  sun's  apparent 
movement,  the  immediate  perceptual  judgment  involves  an 
element  of  inference  that  falls  in  with  our  ordinary  mental  habits. 
We  recognize  this  to  be  a  universal  illusion,  because  we  can 
understand  its  conditions,  and  because,  if  it  were  not  an  illusion, 
we  could  not  bring  a  large  variety  of  other  public  perceptions  into 
a  coherent  whole.  The  system  of  experience  requires  for  its 
coherence  and  consistency  for  one  and  all  rational  minds,  when 

1 1  use  '  practical '  here  to  include  all  kinds  of  satisfying  experiences. 
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the  data  of  perception  are  fully  before  them,  the  illusoriness  of 
just  this  perception. 

In  a  secondary  sense,  theories  of  the  physical  world  which 
are  shaped  in  abstraction  from  both  the  qualitative  discontinuities 
of  actual  experience  and  the  organic  interrelatedness  of  experience 
and  experient,  belong  to  reality,  not  indeed  as  pictures  of  the 
real  things  behind  experience,  but  as  instrumental  devices  that 
may  lead  to  new  experiences.  In  the  words  of  Professor  J.  J. 
Thomson,1  theories  of  the  physical  are  policies,  not  creeds. 

The  basis  of  physical  reality  is  not  a  '  pure '  experience  devoid 
of  thought,  but  it  is  a  perceptual  experience  organic  to  per- 
cipients and  devoid  of  final  meaning  or  reality,  when  torn  from  its 
context  in  the  living  system  of  experiences  and  experients. 
Perceptions  and  percipients  are  real  only  in  organic  and  functional 
relations  with  one  another.  Remove  the  one  and  the  other  is 
gone.  It  is  true,  then,  to  say  that  perception  is  a  function  of  the 
physical  order  and  that  percipients  are  parts  of  this  order  (and 
something  more).  But  this  truth  loses  its  full  truthfulness,  if 
the  other  truth  be  overlooked,  namely,  that  the  physical  order  is 
a  function  of  percipients. 

Physical  reality  is  real  as  a  functional  element  in  the  whole 
organic  system  of  experients  and  experiences.  This  system  is 
meaningful  and  teleological.  Its  meanings  and  purposes  must 
be  truly  embodied  in  the  centers  of  experience  in  which  it  focuses. 
This  system  must  be,  in  its  integrity,  active  and  living,  since  life, 
experience,  and  consciousness,  are  the  attributes  of  experience  in 
which  the  significance  of  experience  is  realized,  the  critical  points 
or  centers  in  which  the  activity  and  movement  of  reality  finds  itself 
and  knows  itself.  It  is  not  possible  within  the  limits  of  a  single 
article  to  discuss  adequately  and  fully  the  relationships  of  Nature 
as  a  whole  to  mind.  I  have  aimed,  in  the  present  article,  only  to 
show  (i)  that,  unless  we  begin  by  recognizing  that  perceptual 
experience  is  real  as  it  is  experienced,  we  can  never  hope  to  get 
out  of  the  sceptical  impasse ;  and  (2)  that  the  reality  of  percep- 
tion logically  involves  the  thorough-going  organic  interdepend- 

1  Quoted  by  E.  B.  Titchener,  Elementary  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention, 
P-  385. 
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ence  and  correlation  of  perceptual  object  and  percipient  mind. 
It  may  not  be  amiss,  in  conclusion,  to  point  out  what  are  the 
really  possible  interpretations  of  the  whole  system  of  experience 
if  our  theory  be  true. 

And  first,  in  regard  to  the  ultimate  interpretation  of  the  phys- 
ical or  perceptual  element  in  experiences,  there  are,  it  seems  to 
me,  two  possible  alternatives  between  which  no  decision  can  be 
made  short  of  a  full  consideration  of  the  last  convergent  problems 
of  metaphysics  :  (i)  The  final  ground  of  our  physical  experiences 
may  be  a  system  of  dynamic  elements  or  active  centers,  not  in 
themselves  sentient  or  conscious,  but  manifesting  their  real  being 
in  their  organic  or  functional  relationship  to  centers  of  sentience 
and  consciousness.  In  this  case  the  elements  of  the  physical 
order  would  not  be  individual  psychical  beings.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  these  elements  could  not  be  conceived  as  devoid 
of  experiential  qualities.  This  is  the  view  most  in  accord  with 
common-sense  dualism,  but  least  in  accord  with  the  logical  and 
metaphysical  interest  in  a  unified  conception  of  the  system  of  ex- 
perience. (2)  The  final  ground  of  our  physical  experiences  may 
be  a  system  or  society  of  non-human  psychical  centers  of  activity, 
which  by  reason  of  the  differences  in  the  time  and  space  relations 
of  their  psychical  life,  are  opaque  to  our  apprehension  and  appre- 
ciation. This  view  has  the  advantage  of  reducing  our  knowledge 
of  selves  and  of  their  environing  physical  framework  to  common 
terms.  It  affords  a  unified  conception  of  the  whole  system  of 
experience  as  a  living,  purposive,  sentient  society.  It  has  the 
disadvantage  that  it  is  not  at  all  obvious  why  the  line  of  dis- 
tinction should  seem  in  places  so  sharply  drawn  in  experience 
between  sentient  and  non-sentient  nature,  or  why  selves  should 
seem  to  have  only  a  bodily  and  perceived  reality  in  common  with 
the  so-called  inanimate  world.  Finally,  whichever  of  the  above 
views  we  adopt,  the  validity  of  the  conclusion  that  reality  is  the 
whole  organic  system  of  experiences  and  experients  is  not 
thereby  affected.  The  cognitive  inter-relatedness  of  the  elements 
of  the  physical  order  with  experiencing  centers  implies  that  these 
are  all  elements  in  a  teleological  unity  or  organic  totality  of  experi- 
ence. And  the  way  is  open  to  conceive  the  system  of  experience 
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as  having  the  ground  of  its  unity  in  an  absolute  unity  of  experi- 
ence or  active  consciousness.  The  ultimate  and  absolute  reality 
may  be  a  world  socius  and  a  world  self  in  union. 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 
HOBART  COLLEGE. 


THE  SELF. 

AN  introspective  examination  of  consciousness  reveals  the  fact 
that  mental  processes  are  owned  by  some  one  ;  they  are 
mine,  or  yours,  or  his.  Whether  or  not  it  is  possible  for  thoughts, 
feelings,  or  impulses  to  exist  apart  from  a  subject,  as  waifs  or 
derelicts,  separately  or  in  swarms  ;  one  thing  is  certain  :  we  never 
experience  them  as  such.  So  far  as  our  experience  goes,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  an  unowned  or  unclaimed  psychical  process, 
a  sensation,  image,  or  feeling  apart  from  a  sensing,  imaging,  feel- 
ing proprietor  who  calls  them  his  own.  Moreover,  the  subject, 
owner,  or  knower,  and  the  object,  the  thing  owned,  the  known, 
are  not  two  separate  entities,  but  one  concrete  experience. 
"  Every  experience  contains  two  inseparable  factors  :  objects  of 
experience  and  the  experiencing  subject."  The  pure  ego  is  as 
much  of  an  abstraction  as  the  pure  object.  We  can  separate  the 
two  factors  in  thought,  just  as  we  can  separate  the  color  of  the 
rose  from  its  other  qualities,  but  we  never  become  directly  aware 
of  the  one  or  the  other  alone.  "  Wherever  thoughts  and  sensa- 
tions are  experienced,"  Ebbinghaus  declares,  "this  subjective 
bearer  to  which  they  adhere,  also  becomes  directly  conscious  in 
them  and  through  them,  in  the  same  way  as  they  themselves." 

We  also  note  in  our  inner  life  that  the  states  experienced  by 
this  subject  do  not  remain  the  same,  but  change,  so  that  con- 
sciousness has  been  called  a  succession  of  states.  But  this  suc- 
cession of  changing  processes  is  not  an  unrelated  or  disconnected 
series  of  events.  Yesterday's  states,  yesterday's  sensations, 
images,  feelings,  desires,  are  gone,  but  their  occurrence  has  not 
been  without  its  influence  upon  the  experiences  of  to-day.  The 
fact  that  I  perceived,  imagined,  thought,  felt,  desired,  willed  what 
I  did  yesterday,  has  had  its  effect  upon  the  modes  in  which  I  am 
conscious  to-day.  Somehow  or  other  the  past  experiences  have 
left  their  impress  upon  the  present  experiences ;  the  perception 
of  the  blue  object  following  immediately  upon  the  perception  of 

1  Wundt,  "  Definition  der  Psychologic,"  Philosophische  Studien^  1895. 

2  Grundzuge  der  Psychologie,  Vol.  I,  p.  10. 
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the  red,  is  not  what  it  would  have  been  if  it  had  come  alone  or 
been  preceded  by  something  else.  We  are  in  the  habit  of  speak- 
ing, in  our  abstract  way,  as  though  one  little  piece  of  psychical 
reality,  a  sensation  or  an  idea,  affected  another  little  piece  of 
reality  and  produced  a  change  in  it,  as  though  the  sensation  of 
red  formed  some  kind  of  union  with  the  sensation  of  blue.  All 
that  we  can  mean,  however,  is  that  the  subject  or  self  or  knower 
that  perceived  or  knew  the  one  thing,  perceived  or  knew  it  in  the 
way  it  did,  because  this  same  subject  had  perceived  or  known 
something  in  a  certain  manner  before. 

But  the  present  subject  is  not  only  influenced  by  its  past  ex- 
periences :  it  harks  back  to  them,  hooks  on  to  them,  connects 
with  them,  or  whatever  other  terms  we  use.  The  psychical 
processes  are  not  a  disconnected  series  of  events,  like  the  tickings 
of  a  clock  ;  we  have  not  merely  a  succession  of  consciousness, 
but  a  consciousness  of  succession.  I  say  I  recognize  a  state  or 
remember  a  state  I  once  had.  Here  too  we  are  apt  to  use  abstract 
terms  and  to  say  that  yesterday's  sensation  or  idea  comes  back, 
and  when  it  comes  back  surrounded  by  the  proper  associates,  it 
gets  recognized  or  remembered  because  it  is  the  same  state  it  was 
before.  Even  this  naive  way  of  speaking  implies  something  to 
come  back  to  and  something  that  does  the  recognizing.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  however,  the  same  state  does  not  come  back ;  no 
state  ever  comes  back  ;  states  of  consciousness  are  not  little  bits 
of  reality  persisting  somewhere  or  other  and  waiting  to  be  called 
back.  What  we  must  say  is  that  the  subject  which  owns  states 
also  recognizes  and  remembers  its  property.  The  subject  has  a 
state  to-day  similar  to  the  one  it  had  yesterday  ;  under  certain 
circumstances  it  not  only  knows  the  state  but  knows  it  again, 
identifies  it,  calls  it  the  same  ;  it  may  not  refer  it  to  a  definite  past 
time  ;  it  may  simply  have  the  feeling  which  James  expresses  in  the 
words  :  '  Hello,  thingumbob  again.'  The  significant  thing  here 
is  that  it  is  the  self,  the  owner,  the  knower,  that  does  the  recog- 
nizing :  /  recognize  the  experience,  it  is  not  brand  new  to  me  ;  I 
have  a  more  or  less  clear  consciousness  of  againness  in  my  ex- 
perience of  it.  Or  I  may  remember  it :  I  recognize  it,  refer  it  to 
my  past ;  I  experience  with  it  the  consciousness  that  I  experienced 
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it  before ;  I  experience  it  as  having  been  and  I  place  it  in  a  set- 
ting of  which  too  I  am  conscious  that  I  experienced  it  before. 

There  is  something  present  in  consciousness  that  compares  its 
experiences,  notes  likeness  and  difference,  recognizes  and  dis- 
criminates. It  is  that  within  us  which  is  conscious  of  succession, 
of  pastness  and  futurity.  A  mere  coexistence  or  succession  of 
states  is  not  comparison  ;  a  mere  recurrence  of  sensation  is  not 
recognition  ;  a  mere  sequence  is  not  a  consciousness  of  time.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  process  of  judgment,  as  introspection 
reveals  it  to  us.  It  is  this  subject  or  knower  or  I  that  holds  sub- 
ject and  predicate  together  in  the  judgment,  that  connects  or 
synthesizes  :  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  present  "  whilst  each 
separate  word  is  uttered,"  as  James  puts  it.1  It  is  the  I  which 
holds  the  judgments  together,  which  when  it  pronounces  the  con- 
clusion, harks  back,  as  it  were,  to  the  premises.  "  It  is  obvious 
that  if  things  are  to  be  thought  in  relation,  they  must  be  thought 
together,  and  in  one  something,  be  that  something  ego,  psychosis, 
state  of  consciousness,  or  whatever  you  please."2  If  this  'some- 
thing '  did  not  hold  in  its  grasp  what  has  gone  before,  there 
would  be  no  judgment,  no  inference,  no  train  of  connected 
thought ;  wherever  it  loses  its  grip,  thinking  goes  to  pieces.  The 
principle  that  states  and  understands  the  conclusion  of  an  argu- 
ment or  discourse  or  syllogism,  is  the  same  with  that  which  stated 
and  understood  the  premises.  If  each  one  of  three  men  thought 
a  proposition  in  a  syllogism,  that  would  not  give  us  a  process  of 
inference ;  in  order  that  there  may  be  inference,  the  three  propo- 
sitions must  be  thought  in  one  head,  by  one  person,  by  one  ego. 

It  is  also  this  self  or  subject  that  has  feelings  and  impulses 
and  desires,  that  wills  or  decides  in  favor  and  against  acts  ;  it  has 
preferences,  it  selects.  The  pleasure  and  pain  it  feels  are  its 
pleasure  and  pain ;  it  assumes  attitudes  towards  its  content ;  it 
holds  fast  to  a  state  or  attends  to  it ;  it  selects,  rejects,  wants  it, 
strives  after  it,  or  withdraws  from  it.  /have  the  feeling,  /assume 
the  attitude ;  all  these  things  are  'mine ;  indeed,  I  and  my  feel- 
ings, impulses,  desires,  attitudes  are  one ;  I  am  my  impulses,  I 

1  The  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  281. 
2 James,  ibid.,  p.  277. 
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am  in  every  one  of  them  and  they  are  in  me  ;  I  am  their  owner 
and  I  am  the  self  that  holds  them  together,  the  central,  organiz- 
ing self,  without  which  no  order  can  be  brought  into  them. 
"  There  is  a  spiritual  something  in  him  [man]  which  seems  to 
go  out  to  meet  these  qualities  and  contents,  whilst  they  seem  to 
come  in  to  be  received  by  it.  It  is  what  welcomes  or  rejects. 
It  presides  over  the  perception  of  sensations,  and  by  giving  or 
withholding  its  assent  it  influences  the  movements  they  tend  to 
arouse.  It  is  the  home  of  interest.  .  .  .  It  is  the  source  of  effort 
and  attention,  and  the  place  from  which  appear  to  emanate  the 
fiats  of  the  will." l  Without  this  unifying  self  that  assimilates 
and  profits  by  past  experiences,  that  sets  up  ideals,  holds  fast  to 
them,  and  seeks  for  the  means  of  carrying  them  out,  there  can 
be  no  development  of  the  personality,  no  intellectual  or  moral 
education.  Indeed,  the  kind  of  conscious  life  we  lead  would  be 
impossible  if  this  principle  failed  to  function  in  its  usual  way,  if 
the  tie  that  binds  were  absent.  It  would  resemble  a  series  of 
electric  flashes,  a  succession  of  light  and  darkness. 

There  is,  then,  something  in  consciousness,  an  ego,  a  self,  a 
subject,  whatever  we  choose  to  call  it,  that  appropriates,  recog- 
nizes, identifies,  differentiates,  compares,  looks  before  and  after, 
remembers,  anticipates,  apprehends  meaning,  conceives,  judges, 
affirms  and  denies,  infers,  attends,  assumes  attitudes,  prefers, 
selects,  rejects,  decides,  learns,  grows,  develops,  is  capable  of 
being  educated.  Of  this  self  or  ego  and  its  functioning  we  can 
become  aware  :  we  can  attend  to  ourselves  as  the  subject  of 
consciousness  ;  in  this  sense  we  may  be  said  to  experience  the 
self.  But,  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  we  do  not  become  aware  of 
a  pure  ego  as  a  state-less  ego  ;  we  never  experience  it  alone  as  a 
separate  entity.  Nor  do  we  experience  it  in  the  sense  of  finding 
it  among  the  elements  of  our  ordinary  perception,  among  what 
Kant  would  call  the  phenomena,  among  the  objects  which  the 
self  has  and  relates.  The  failure  to  discover  it  among  his  per- 
cepts led  Hume  and  many  other  writers  to  deny  its  existence 
altogether.  "For  my  part,"  he  says,  "when  I  enter  most  inti- 
mately into  what  I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  on  some  par- 

1  James,  op.  cit.,  pp.  297-8. 
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ticular  perception  or  other,  of  heat  or  cold,  of  light  or  shade, 
love  or  hatred,  pain  or  pleasure.  I  never  can  catch  myself  at 
any  time  without  a  perception,  and  never  can  observe  anything 
but  the  perception."1  Hume  cannot  find  the  self  because  he  is 
looking  for  it  in  the  wrong  place ;  he  "  cannot  see  the  forest  for 
the  trees,"  as  Hoffding  puts  it.2  Other  writers,  following  what 
they  regard  to  be  the  lead  of  Kant,  assert  that  the  ego  cannot 
be  made  the  object  either  for  others  or  for  itself:  the  subject  of 
consciousness  cannot  become  the  object  of  psychological  study.3 
According  to  Schopenhauer,  the  subject  is  that  which  knows 
everything  and  is  known  by  no  one  ;  because  it  is  knowing,  it  is 
absolutely  unknowable.4  But  thinkers  of  this  class  do  not  deny 
the  existence  of  such  a  subject  ;  they  simply  deny  that  we  can 
know  it  in  a  certain  way  :  the  ego  is  a  spiritual  principle  that 
thinks,  feels,  and  wills  ;  but  we  do  not  know  it  in  the  technical 
sense  of  that  term.5  Kant's  meaning  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  ego  ;  we  know  that  it  is,  but  we  do  not  know 
what  it  is.  Consciousness  of  self  is  not  knowledge  of  self,  because 
knowledge  means  to  look  at  things  spatially,  temporally,  causally ; 
and  to  know  the  ego  that  way  would  be  to  know  it  as  a  sub- 
stance.6 The  position  we  assume  is  that  we  can  become  aware 

1  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  Vol.  I,  Part  IV,  section  6.    Avenarius,  Mach,  and 
Petzold  are  influenced  by  this  conception,  though  Avenarius  is  not  always  consistent 
in  giving  expression  to  it.     According  to  Mach  the  ego  cannot  be  saved.     "Not  the 
ego  is  the  primary  factor  but  the  elements  (sensations).     The  elements  constitute  the 
ego.     I  sense  green,  means  the  element  green  occurs  in  a  certain  complexus  of  other 
elements  (sensations,  memories).     When  /  stop  sensing  green,  when  I  die,  the  ele- 
ments no  longer  occur  in  the  habitual  company."     Analysis  of  Sensations,  pp.  1-25. 

2  Outlines  of  Psychology,  p.  136. 

3  See,    for    example,   Natorp,   Einleitung    in    die   Psychologic    nach    kritischer 
Methode. 

4  Die  Welt  als  Wille  und  Vorstellung,  edited  by  Frauenstadt,  4  ed.,  Vol.  I,  p.  5  ; 
Der  Satz  vom  zureichenden  Grunde,  Chap.  VII. 

5  "  To  try  to  grasp  the  ego  as  an  object,"  says  Liebmann,  "  is  about  like  attempt- 
ing to  jump  over  one's  own  shadow,  or  like  running  around  a  tree  so  fast  as  to  catch 
oneself  by  the  collar.     To  be  sure  ;  I  know  for  certain  that  I  am  ;  nothing  is  more 
certain  than  that.     But  I   am  never  an  object.     The  light  shines,  but  it  does  not 
illuminate  itself,  but  always  its  surroundings"  ( Psychologische  Aphorismen,"  Z. /. 
Phil.,  Vol.  102,  No.  i). 

6 Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  (Erdmann's  edition),  pp.  1 28  if.,  288  ff.,  2996°., 
328  ff.,  3826°.,  466,  472  f.  Miinsterberg's  view  is  not  unlike  this  on  its  negative 
side  :  "  The  real  ego  is  not  something  perceived  and  presented  (Vorgefundenes)  ;  it 
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of  it  and  describe  its  functions.1  This  does  not  mean  that  we 
get  it  separate  and  alone,  devoid  of  any  content ;  we  get  a  single 
pulse  of  thought,  a  unity  in  which  content  and  container  are  one : 
and  we  can  never  catch  ourselves  without  a  perception  or  a 
thought  or  a  feeling.  Nor  is  anything  we  have  said  to  be  under- 
stood as  settling  the  question  of  the  ultimate  essence  of  this  self: 
that  is  a  problem  for  itself.2  Whether  it  is  in  its  ultimate  reality 
material  or  spiritual,  whether  it  is  a  substance  or  an  actus  purus, 
whether  it  is  an  independent  monad  or  the  manifestation  of  a 
universal  intelligence,  does  not  concern  us  here.  Whether  it  is 
a  motion  in  the  brain  or  a  substance  or  a  function,  it  is  one  that 
can  become  aware  of  itself,  one  that  can  do  all  the  things  we 
have  tried  to  describe.  Though  always  in  the  present,  it  can 
hark  back  to  the  past ;  it  is  conscious  of  past  time  and  conscious 
of  having  itself  been  in  that  past  time ;  it  is  conscious  of  having 
had  certain  experiences  and  of  having  been  present  in  those 
experiences.  It  does  not  merely  say  that  its  body  was  there, 
but  that  it,  which  had  a  body  then  and  has  one  now,  was  there. 
Perhaps  it  is  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it  existed  before,  perhaps 
the  self  that  is  conscious  of  having  been  is  a  brand  new  self;  if  it 
is,  it  has  certainly  inherited  the  old  one's  past. 

is  the  attitude-assuming  actuality,  of  which  I  become  aware  only  through  inner 
activity,  and  of  which  therefore  I  become  aware  in  an  incomparably  different  way 
from  the  way  in  which  I  become  aware  of  the  presentations  through  which  my  ego 
expresses  itself.  .  .  .  Whoever  asserts  that  he  originally  experiences  his  will  in  the 
same  manner  in  which  he  is  conscious  of  the  objects  of  his  will,  with  him  it  is  in 
principle  impossible  to  come  to  terms.  .  .  .  That  I  experience  something  in  my  will, 
different  in  principle  from  every  presented  content  of  experience,  that  is  the  surest, 
most  immediate  certainty,  and  not  the  result  of  a  metaphysical  speculation  "  (  Grund- 
zuge  der  Psychologic,  Vol.  I,  p.  51)- 

1  Compare  Gutberlet,  Der  Kampf  um  die  Seek;  Gerber,  Das  Ich  als  Grundlagc 
der  Weltanschauung  ;  Drews,  Das  Ich  als  Grtindproblem  der  Metaphysik  ;  Dilthey, 
Beitrage  zum  Studium  der  Individuality  ;  Volkelt,  articles  in  Zeitschrift  f.  Phil.  u. 
Phil.   Kritik,  vols.  102-103,  II2>  I![8,   121  ;  Strong,   Why  the  Mind  has  a  Body  ; 
Calkins,  Der  deppelte  Standpunkt  in  der  Psychologic,  and  articles  in  the  Journal  of 
Philosophy. 

2  Thus  Drews  holds  that  we  know  the  ego,  it  is  the  nearest  and  most  immediate 
element  of  our  knowledge ;  and  we  know  it  as  it  is,  that  is,  as  a  phenomenon.     But 
it  is  the  phenomenon  of  a  reality  which  we  do  not  know  in  the  same  way,  of  a  meta- 
physical non-personal  reality  (Das  Ich,  pp.  132,  188  ff.).     Bradley  takes  the  posi- 
tion that  the  ego  is,  but,  being  an  appearance,  is  full  of  contradictions  and  hence  not 
real  {Appearance  and  Reality,  Chaps.  IX  and  X  ;  also  articles  in  Mind,  1893,  1900). 
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As  we  have  seen,  there  are  those  who  fail  to  find  a  self  in 
their  experience,  and  therefore  deny  its  existence  :  "  setting  aside 
some  metaphysicians,"  as  Hume  expresses  himself,  the  rest  of 
mankind  are  nothing  "but  a  bundle  or  collection  of  different 
perceptions,  which  succeed  each  other  with  an  inconceivable 
rapidity  and  are  in  a  perpetual  flux  and  movement.  The  mind 
is  a  kind  of  theatre,  where  several  perceptions  successively  make 
their  appearance,  pass,  repass,  glide  away,  and  mingle  in  an  in- 
finite variety  of  postures  and  situations." 

The  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the  unity  of  our  conscious  life, 
—  a  difficulty  which  Hume  confessed  to  be  too  hard  for  his  under- 
standing,2—  by  a  mere  juxtaposition  of  a  lot  of  rapidly  moving 
ideas,  has  led  others  to  infer  a  combining  agency,  a  unifying  prin- 
ciple. "  We  must  admit,"  Hoffding  thinks,  "  that  the  idea  of  self 
cannot  be  derived  from  immediate  perception  but  must  be  obtained 
by  inference  from  the  general  nature  and  conditions  of  conscious 
life.  This  is  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on 
an  activity,  always  (i.  e.,  so  long  as  consciousness  lasts)  continued 
and  repeated  ;  on  the  synthetic  activity  which  all  consciousness 
presupposes.  In  each  individual  state  we  have  the  product  of 
this  activity,  but  not  the  activity  itself.  It  is  a  fact  connected 
with  this,  that  we  can  never  be  fully  conscious  of  ourselves.  For 
the  very  state  in  which  we  think  of  ourself  is  conditioned  by 
synthesis;  self-consciousness,  just  as  every  other  kind  of  con- 
sciousness, is  possible  only  by  its  means.  The  synthesis,  the 
inner  unity  in  us,  alway  hides  itself,  however  deeply  we  try  to 
penetrate  into  consciousness  ;  it  is  the  constant  presupposition."  3 
But,  it  may  be  asked,  how  could  we  ever  infer  that  the  self  is  the 
synthesizing  agency  if  we  never  experienced  this  self  in  the  first 
place  ?  How  could  we  ever  form  an  idea  of  a  self  or  an  ego  if 
we  did  not  have  a  consciousness  of  it,  and  where  else  can  we  get 
knowledge  of  it  than  in  ourselves  ?  From  an  organized  product 
we  might  infer  the  action  of  an  organizing  principle,  but  we 
should  never  conceive  this  principle  as  a  self  if  we  had  not  met 

1  Treatise  on  Human  Nature,  Vol.  I,  Part  IV,  section  6. 

2 Ibid.,  Appendix. 

3  Outlines  of  Psychology,  English  translation,  p.  139. 
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this  self  in  our  experience.  How  it  is  possible  for  a  self  to  become 
aware  of  itself,  we  cannot  tell ;  but  in  becoming  aware  of  itself  or 
self-conscious,  it  does  not  elude  our  grasp.  To  say  that  I  never 
become  aware  of  the  I  (as  subject)  because  the  I  always  shifts  its 
position  when  I  try  to  catch  it  and  leaves  me  with  a  me  (as  object) 
is  a  verbal  quibble.  It  is  not  true  that  the  I  cannot  see  itself 
because  it  does  the  seeing.  The  uniqueness  of  the  I  consists  in 
this  very  fact  that  it  can  see  and  see  itself;  that  is  simply  a  way 
it  has.1  We  cannot  do  justice  to  this  function  if  we  attempt  to 
describe  it  in  terms  of  sense,2  and  that  is  what  Kant  tried  to  avoid. 
But  Kant  shows  an  excess  of  caution  when  he  warns  us  against 
looking  at  it  under  the  time-form  :  as  though  looking  at  a  thing 
as  past,  present,  or  future  could  change  the  thing  ! 

There  are  also  thinkers  who  while  admitting  such  facts  as  the 
sense  of  personal  identity  and  the  unity  of  consciousness,  offer  a 
physiological  explanation  of  them,  which,  in  their  opinion,  makes 
the  assumption  of  a  spiritual  principle  unnecessary.  According 
to  Ribot,  states  of  consciousness  are  no  ignes  fatidy  now  flaring, 
anon  extinguished,  but  there  is  something  which  unites  them, 
and  which  is  the  subjective  expression  of  their  objective  coordina- 
tion. In  every  normal  individual  exists  a  spontaneous,  natural 
sense  of  his  own  being.  Every  state  of  consciousness  has  a  mark 
whereby  it  is  known  to  me  as  mine  only,  and  without  which  it 
seems  foreign  to  me.  This  personal  character  however  is  not 

1Fichte  calls  it  intellectual  intuition,  which  "is  the  immediate  consciousness  that 
I  act,  and  what  I  act :  it  is  that  through  which  I  know  something,  because  I  do  it. 
That  there  is  such  a  faculty  of  intellectual  intuition  cannot  be  demonstrated  concep- 
tually, nor  can  we  develop  from  concepts  what  it  is.  Every  one  must  find  it  directly  in 
himself,  otherwise  he  will  never  become  acquainted  with  it"  {Zweite  Einleitung  in 
die  Wissenschaftslehre,  Works,  Vol.  I,  p.  463). 

2  To  quote  from  Ward  :  "  The  '  I '  cannot  be  presented  to  itself  because  it  is  it- 
self: the  presented,  ex  m  termini,  is  the  other.  When  we  pass  to  intelligible  knowl- 
edge, we  have  as  regards  the  non-ego  that  shaping,  relating,  in-forming  of  the  matter 
of  sense  that  constitutes  phenomenal  experience  in  the  Kantian  meaning  of  the  words. 
In  this  process  I  am  inclined  to  believe  the  subject  comes  to  know  itself  intelligibly  ; 
the  outward  advance  is  an  inward  revealing.  If  it  is  said  that  such  knowledge,  since 
it  lacks  appropriate  sense  particulars,  must  be  unreal  and  empty  ;  this,  I  should  urge, 
is  to  confound  the  ego  with  the  non-ego,  to  ignore  the  unique  character  of  subjective 
knowledge  and  so  far  to  beg  the  whole  question"  ("  Modern  Psychology  :  A  Reflex- 
ion," Mind,  1893,  p.  81). 
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superadded,  but  inherent :  it  is  an  integral  part  of  the  fact,  and 
results  from  its  physiological  conditions."  The  unity  of  the  me  is 
the  coordination  of  a  number  of  states  that  are  continually 
arising,  and  its  one  basis  is  the  vague  sense  of  our  own  bodies,  — 
ccenaesthesis.  Hence  the  unity  of  the  me  is,  in  the  last  resort,  a 
biological  problem  :  the  unity  and  complexity  of  the  organism. 
Just  as  the  body  is  but  the  organized  and  coordinated  sum  of  the 
elements  that  make  it  up,  so  the  psychic  personality  is  but  the 
organized  and  coordinated  sum  of  the  same  elements  regarded  as 
psychic  values.  The  psychological  explanation  can  come  only 
after  biology  has  explained  the  genesis  of  organisms  and  the 
solidarity  of  their  parts.1 

Disregarding  the  difficulties  involved  in  conceiving  conscious- 
ness as  an  epiphenomenon,  as  "  only  a  light  that  makes  visible 
unconscious  work,"  we  may  perhaps  say  that  Ribot's  theory 
points  out  some  of  the  conditions  essential  to  the  proper  function- 
ing of  the  ego.  Organic  sensations,  which  are  more  or  less  dull 
and  obscure,  accompany  all  my  other  mental  processes,  forming 
a  kind  of  background  or  canvas,  as  it  were,  upon  which  all  of 
these  mental  experiences  are  painted.  Now  so  long  as  this  back- 
ground remains  the  same,  so  long  as  there  are  no  sudden  changes 
in  it,  that  is,  so  long  as  the  body  functions  in  its  usual  way,  the 
mental  states  painted  on  this  background  will  appear  the  same, 
and  the  ego  will  identify  them  as  its  own,  as  the  same  it  has  been 
having.  When  the  mental  processes  are  cast  upon  a  different 
background,  the  ego  does  not  recognize  them  as  the  same  ;  in 
order  to  be  recognized  they  must  appear  in  the  same  setting.  So, 
too,  only  those  states  will  be  connected  or  unified  which  have  the 
same  organic  background.  There  will  be  as  many  sets  of  con- 
nected states  as  there  are  different  canvases,  a  fact  which  explains 
abnormal  states  like  alternating  personality,  lapse  of  memory,  me- 
diumship.  One  thing,  however,  must  be  remembered  here.  The 
organic  sensations  may  be  the  conditions  of  recognition,  memory, 
synthesis,  etc.,  but  under  no  circumstances  can  they  be  conceived 
as  constituting  the  identifying,  recognizing,  synthetizing  self: 
sameness  of  sensations  is  not  sensation  of  sameness.  In  order 

1Ribot,  Diseases  of  the  Personality,  Fitzgerald's  translation. 
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that  the  organic  sensations  may  be  felt  as  the  same,  something 
more  is  necessary  than  the  mere  recurrence  of  the  same  or  simi- 
lar experiences ;  whatever  may  be  the  occasion  of  the  appear- 
ance of  the  sense  of  identity,  it  is  a  new  element  in  consciousness, 
an  element  which  a  physiological  theory  of  association  is  just  as 
unable  to  explain  as  was  the  old  psychological  associationism. 
We  have  here  the  difficulty  which  John  Stuart  Mill,  himself  a 
member  of  the  associationist  school,  was  frank  enough  to  confess  : 
"  If,  therefore,  we  speak  of  the  mind  as  a  series  of  feelings,  we 
are  obliged  to  complete  the  statement  by  calling  it  a  series  of 
feelings  which  is  aware  of  itself  as  past  and  future ;  and  we  are 
reduced  to  the  alternative  of  believing  that  the  mind,  or  Ego,  is 
something  different  from  any  series  of  feelings,  or  possibilities  of 
them,  or  of  accepting  the  paradox  that  something  which  ex 
hypothesi  is  but  a  series  of  feelings,  can  be  aware  of  itself  as  a 
series.  ...  I  think  by  far  the  wisest  thing  we  can  do  is  to  accept 
the  inexplicable  fact,  without  any  theory  of  how  it  takes  place  ; 
and  when  we  are  obliged  to  speak  of  it  in  terms  which  assume  a 
theory,  to  use  them  with  a  reservation  as  to  their  meaning."  l 

James,  too,  in  his  fine  chapter  on  the  Consciousness  of  Self, 
seems  to  me  to  confuse  the  sense  of  personal  identity  with  the 
possible  conditions  of  its  appearance.  In  his  opinion,  when  con- 
sciousness says  the  present  self  is  identical  with  the  past  self,  it 
means  that  the  present  self  is  felt  with  the  same  warmth  and  inti- 
macy as  the  past  selves.  We  feel  the  whole  cubic  mass  of  our 
body,  "we  feel  the  inner  'nucleus  of  the  spiritual  self/  either  in 
the  shape  of  yon  faint  physiological  adjustments,  or  ...  in  that 
of  the  pure  activity  of  our  thought  taking  place  as  such."  Any 
distant  self  which  brings  these  feelings  with  it  (the  bodily  feeling, 
the  thought-feeling,  or  both)  will  be  felt  as  warm  ;  and  only  those 
distant  selves  which  had  them  when  they  were  alive  will  bring 
them.  The  animal  warmth  runs  through  them  all  like  a  thread 
through  a  chaplet  and  makes  them  into  a  whole,  which  we  treat 
as  a  unit,  no  matter  how  much  in  other  ways  the  parts  may 
differ  inter  se.  Moreover,  the  distant  selves  appear  to  our 

^Examination  of  Sir  William  Hamilton^  Philosophy,  4th  edition,  pp.  247ff. 
2  Principles  of  Psychology,  Vol.  I,  p.  333. 
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thought  as  having  for  hours  been  continuous  with  one  another. 
Hence,  because  the  same  warmth  runs  through  all  these  selves, 
and  because  we  find  them  continuous,  we  conclude  that  they  are 
the  same.  That  is,  "  resemblance  among  the  parts  of  a  con- 
tinuum of  feelings  (especially  bodily  feelings)  experienced  along 
with  things  widely  different  in  all  other  regards,  thus  constitutes 
the  real  and  verifiable  '  personal  identity  '  which  we  feel."  All 
this  is  very  well,  provided  we  do  not  forget  that  feelings  can  be 
warm  only  to  a  self  that  feels  them  as  warm,  that  feelings  can  be 
said  to  resemble  each  other  only  when  they  are  the  feelings  of  a 
recognizing  self.  Warm  feelings  do  not  constitute  the  personal 
identity  ;  it  is  the  identifying  personality  that  makes  the  feelings 
warm.  The  factors  which  James  employs  to  account  for  the  con- 
sciousness of  self  already  have  the  self  imbedded  in  them. 

For  my  part,  then,  whenever  I  enter  most  intimately  into  what 
I  call  myself,  I  always  stumble  upon  a  self  that  is  aware  of  states, 
that  owns  them,  recognizes  them,  remembers  them,  connects 
them,  assumes  attitudes  towards  them.  The  question  now  arises  : 
Is  this  personal  consciousness,  functioning  as  we  have  described 
it,  a  constant  factor  in  our  experience  in  the  sense  of  being  the 
same  ego  to-day  as  that  which  had  yesterday's  states  ?  Well, 
the  ego  of  to-day  is  conscious  of  having  been  ;  it  projects  itself 
into  the  past ;  thinks  of  itself  as  having  had  a  state  it  has  now, 
before,  and  having  been  there  to  have  it.  Is  this  a  delusion  ? 
Something  seems  to  come  back  that  was  here  before,  something 
seems  to  persist  in  this  sense.  We  may  say  this  is  a  delusion  ; 
the  old  states  have  disappeared  and  with  them  the  old  ego  :  a 
new  ego  with  its  new  states  comes  to  take  their  place.  Mental 
processes  come  from  nothing  and  go  into  nothing.  A  new  self 
is  made  the  heir  of  all  the  possessions  of  the  dead  selves  of  the 
past  and  will  in  turn  bequeath  to  its  successor  its  mysterious 
property.  But  such  a  view  is  a  severe  tax  upon  our  credulity. 
A  brand  new  self  that  inherits  the  total  equipment  of  countless 
other  dead  selves  is  a  stupendous  miracle.  It  is  no  harder  to 
believe  that  the  old  self  comes  back  and  increases  its  stock  of 
knowledge  with  every  new  experience,  than  it  is  to  assume  this 

*  Ibid.,  336. 
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creation  out  of  nothing.  Human  thought,  however,  is  satisfied 
with  neither  view  ;  it  conceives  this  ego  as  something  more  or  less 
persistent  or  as  rooted  in  something  more  or  less  persistent. 
This  is  the  common  notion  behind  all  substance  theories  of  the 
mind,  and  nearly  all  the  explanations  are  in  a  certain  sense  sub- 
stance theories,  in  the  sense,  namely,  of  relating  mental  processes 
to  something,  more  or  less  persistent,  in  which  they  occur.  The 
substance  is  variously  conceived  by  different  thinkers  :  as  brain, 
as  a  spiritual  principle,  conscious  or  unconscious,  as  God,  or  as 
a  system  of  relations.  It  is  said  that  we  do  not  need  such  a 
substance  to  account  for  the  facts,  that  "  it  does  not  make  the 
connection  between  the  particular  processes  a  bit  more  intelli- 
gible." That  is  true  if  we  mean  by  the  term  a  static  entity, 
separate  and  immutable,  a  dead  block  of  reality  to  which  the 
processes  are  affixed,  "  the  wooden  soul-atom "  which  Wundt 
and  Paulsen  have  found  such  pleasure  in  bowling  over.  We  do 
not  mean  that ;  we  mean  something  which  expresses  itself  in  its 
states,  which  is  the  life  of  its  states,  something  which  changes 
and  grows  and  learns  but  is  not  a  mere  sum  of  changes,  some- 
thing which  reveals  itself  in  the  ways  we  have  described,  which 
is  the  ground  of  its  revelations  and  which  makes  itself  known  in 
its  revelations.2  If  this  something  is  the  organic  body,  then  the 
body  can  think  and  become  self-conscious,  and  is  no  mere 
material  mechanism  ;  we  cannot  sink  mind  in  the  brain  without 
spiritualizing  the  brain,  and  we  cannot  do  that  without  at  the 
same  time  spiritualizing  the  universe.  But,  however  that  may 
be,  however  we  may  seek  to  explain  the  self  metaphysically,  no 
psychology  and  no  philosophy  can  afford  to  ignore  it  as  a  fact 
of  experience  or  dissolve  it  into  a  mere  sum  of  states,  be  they 
static  or  dynamic,  mental  or  physical. 

FRANK  THILLY. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

1  Wundt,  Definition  der  Psychologic. 

2  See  the  able  treatment  of  this  whole  question  by  Vannerus  in  the  article,  ' '  Zur 
Kritik  des  Seelenbegriffs,"  Archiv  fitr  Systematische  Philosophic,  1895;  also  Lec- 
tures II  and  III  in  Gutberlet's  Der  Kampf  um  die  Seele  ;  and  g  23  in  the  third 
edition  of  Kulpe's  Einleitung  in  die  Philosophic. 
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'  I  ^HE  first  impression  upon  taking  up  Professor  Baldwin's  re- 
cent work  on  logic,  Thought  and  Things,  is  that  it  treats 
the  subject  from  a  radically  new  point  of  view.  To  begin  with, 
one  finds  that  the  terminology  employed  is  largely  unfamiliar. 
Still  more  striking  is  the  great  emphasis  laid  on  the  experimental 
or  '  schematic '  method  in  dealing  with  the  central  problem,  the 
development  of  knowledge.  The  '  schematic  '  method  is,  for  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin,  the  essential  means  of  advance  in  the  passage  of 
thought  to  its  completely  universal  or  general  form.  In  a  recent 
discussion  Professor  Baldwin  makes  the  following  statement  con- 
cerning the  distinction  of  '  general '  and  '  schematic  '  as  used  in 
the  Logic :  "  As  to  the  distinction  between  '  general  '  and  '  sche- 
matic,' between  '  belief  and  'assumption,'  —  that  is  the  radical 
position  of  my  entire  work,  and  I  am  glad  to  have  it  called  attention 
to.  It  connects  with  and  carries  further  the  '  assumption '  theory  of 
Meinong  and  the  Austrian  school.  .  .  .  On  this  distinction,  and 
this  alone —  one  destined  I  think  to  prove  the  most  fruitful  in  the 
epistemology  of  modern  times  —  the  logical  processes  can  be 
construed  as  essentially  experimental  from  start  to  finish." 
Taking  the  above  statement  as  a  point  of  departure,  it  is  proposed 
to  consider  Professor  Baldwin's  doctrine  of  the  schematism,  at- 
tempting to  bring  together  his  various  discussions  of  the  subject 
and  to  estimate  their  value  as  a  new  and  useful  contribution  to 
the  theory  of  logic.  I  shall  therefore  endeavor  in  the  earlier  part 
of  this  paper  to  furnish  an  exposition  of  Professor  Baldwin's 
views  ;  while  in  the  later  part  something  in  the  way  of  discus- 
sion and  criticism  will  be  attempted. 

I. 

As  is  evident  from  the  quotation  just  given,  the  schematism  is 
closely  connected  with  what  is  called  the  experimental  method. 
Indeed,  it  grows  out  of  and  is  a  phase  of  this  method,  being  the 
tool  or  instrument  through  the  use  of  which  thought  advances. 

1See  The  Psychological  Bulletin  for  April,  1907. 
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The  emphasis  laid  on  experiment  constitutes,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  feature  of  Professor  Baldwin's  whole  work,  main- 
taining as  it  does,  that  the  entire  development  of  cognition  can 
be  explained  in  terms  of  experimental  processes,  that  is,  in  terms 
of  '  trial  and  error  '  processes.1 

By  experimental  'process,  or  '  trial  and  error,'  no  more  is 
meant  than  the  '  try-try-again  '  process  of  childhood,  extended 
and  developed.  The  act  of  experimentation  may  be  very  simple 
and  even  unconscious,  as  in  the  case  of  the  child  trying  to  repro- 
duce a  sound  it  has  heard  ;  or  it  may  be  complex  and  long-sus- 
tained, as  in  the  case  of  the  mechanic  attempting  to  adjust  a 
delicate  and  complex  piece  of  machinery.  But  the  essential 
thing  about  the  process,  wherever  it  occurs,  is  that  it  returns 
constantly  to  the  context  of  facts  and  actually  operates  with  them, 
producing  new  combinations  in  the  attempt  to  secure  the  desired 
results.  Now  this  process,  as  I  understand  Professor  Baldwin,  he 
would  make  the  essential  element  in  thought  :  thought  is  nothing 
more  or  less  than  such  a  transformation  of  materials,  whether  the 
change  be  effected  in  the  actual  external  world  or  merely  in  the 
field  of  the  imagination.  The  mind  must  reach  its  conclusions 
by  noting  the  results  of  the  actual  trial  in  the  outside  world,  or 
of  a  similar  combination  of  images  that  are  representative  of  this 
world.  In  this  theory  the  image  naturally  assumes  great  im- 
portance ;  for  since  it  is  obvious  that  in  thought  the  mind  is  not 
always  dealing  with  external  objects  through  the  agency  of  the 
body,  the  image  has  to  bear  the  greater  part  of  the  burden.  The 
image,  as  I  find  it  used  technically  by  the  author,  is  a  percept 
which  is  given  a  schematic  function  by  being  made  to  represent 
more  than  it  is  already  known  to  be,  and  which  is  thus  experi- 
mented with  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  the  assumption  be  jus- 
tified. An  example  of  this  method  might  be  given  of  a  child 
who,  seeing  a  beautiful  flower,  adds  to  the  visual  image  the  idea  of 
a  pleasant  smell.  Upon  bringing  the  flower  nearer,  he  finds  that 


,  for  example,  the  following  passage  :  "But  the  process  of  experimenting 
advances  also  the  range  of  the  co-efficients  of  recognition  into  new  contexts  of  fact  ; 
it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  advanced  in  any  other  way  ;  for  all  learning,  so 
far  as  it  involves  new  organization  of  psychic  material,  involves,  we  are  now  told  by 
the  psychologists,  a  trial  and  error  process,  which  is  experimental."  Thought  and 
Things,  Vol.  I,  p.  165. 
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the  odor  really  is  or  is  not  pleasant.  He  has  thus  by  actual 
experiment  verified  the  schematic  meaning,  which  was  provision- 
ally set  up,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  has  found  that  it  was  an 
unwarranted  assumption. 

The  image  is  thus  a  mediator  between  what  is  and  what  is  yet 
to  be.  When  used  in  this  sense,  Professor  Baldwin  usually 
applies  to  it  the  term  '  schema,'  and,  since  it  plays  such  an  im- 
portant role  in  all  the  later  stages  of  the  schematic  process,  its  dis- 
cussion occupies  a  very  prominent  place.  The  mediating  function 
of  the  schema  comes  out  with  especial  clearness  in  the  case  of  the 
play-object.1  The  play-object  does  not  represent  an  individual 
thing  in  exactly  the  same  way  as  does  the  memory-object,  for 
example  ;  for  in  the  case  of  the  former  the  final  content  is  yet  to  be 
determined :  meanings  have  been  ascribed  to  it  which  it  may  or  may 
not  in  the  end  be  found  to  possess.  It  thus  represents  '  alter- 
native '  meanings,  and  so  affords  opportunity  for  variation  and 
development. 

As  -thus  first  explicitly  exhibited  in  connection  with  images,  the 
schema  may  appear  to  belong  exclusively  to  what  Professor 
Baldwin  calls  the  later  modes  of  prelogical  development.  But, 
as  indicated  in  the  initial  quotation,  the  use  of  the  method  does 
not  end  here ;  on  the  contrary,  it  functions  throughout  the  entire 
course  of  cognition.  It  is  found  operative,  for  example,  in  the 
earliest  prelogical  stages  and  is  even  exhibited  by  animals.2 

xln  the  words  of  the  text,  "  The  play  object  does  not  mean  an  individual  in  the 
same  sense  that  a  memory  object  proper  does.  It  is  —  to  use  a  term  now  made 
familiar  —  an  "experimental"  object.  It  is  held  and  controlled  with  the  express 
psychic  proviso  or  reservation  that  its  meaning  is  yet  to  be  made  up.  .  .  .  The  indi- 
viduation,  therefore,  just  at  the  time  of  the  play  function,  is  one  that  reads  what  may 
be  called  "  experimental  meaning  "  into  an  image  ;  holds  it  as  an  object  fit  for,  and  so 
far  standing  for,  alternative  meanings.  It  is  this  construction,  essentially  character- 
istic of  the  play  mode,  and  of  the  higher  semblant  or  art  consciousness,  that  I  pro- 
pose to  call  the  Schema."  Vol.  I,  p.  165. 

2  For  example,  Professor  Baldwin  says  in  speaking  of  the  actions  of  a  dog  :  "  Such 
action,  together  with  the  meaning,  is  experimental  and  in  a  sense  hypothetical,  for 
the  results  are  achieved  only  if  and  when  they  are  :  it  is  preliminary  to  the  "general" 
meaning  though  quite  different  from  it.  The  "general"  comes  later  on  through  the 
instrumental  and  practical  use  of  these  schematic  meanings."  Vol.  I,  pp.  167-8. 
Again  he  says  of  the  experimental,  or  schematic,  process  :  "  In  the  animal  this 
process  is  still  exceptional  and  rare,  for  his  trial  and  error  procedure  is  largely  hap- 
hazard and  but  accidentally  successful ;  but  in  the  child  we  find  it  elevated  into  the 
principal  method  of  his  learning."  Vol.  I,  p.  168. 
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Nor  is  this  all  ;  it  is  carried  over  into  the  logical  mode,  that  stage 
of  thinking  where  conscious  reflection  is  the  main  characteristic, 
and  the  entire  logical  process  is  construed  as  essentially  schematic, 
or  experimental,  in  character. 

After  this  general  statement  of  what  is  meant  by  the  experi- 
mental method  and  by  the  schema,  we  are  prepared  for  a  some- 
what more  detailed  account  of  the  stages  through  which  they 
pass,  or  more  precisely,  of  the  part  they  play  at  different  stages 
in  the  development  of  knowledge.  An  account  of  the  schema- 
tism which  confined  itself  to  exposition  would  begin  with  the  per- 
cept, or  what  in  the  text  is  called  the  cognitum  primum.  Though 
theoretically  for  Professor  Baldwin  the  datum  appears  to  be  bare,  he 
takes  for  granted  that  at  any  point  at  which  one  can  actually  begin 
this  in  some  way  already  possesses  a  certain  amount  of  meaning, 
that  is,  that  it  is  already  more  than  bare  datum,  for  the  datum 
must  always,  to  a  certain  extent,  be  interpreted.  The  question 
for  him  then  is :  How  is  this  meaning  further  extended  and  devel- 
oped ?  It  is  here  that  we  come  upon  the  schematism,  though  what 
operates  at  this  level  is  a  less  developed  form  of  the  '  trial  and  error' 
method  than  the  schema  proper,  which,  as  already  stated,  first 
appears  in  its  fully  explicit  form  at  the  stage  of  the  play  mode. 
Meaning,  at  this  lowest  stage  of  development,  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  the  interaction  of  two  factors,  the  organism  and  the  environment. 
To  state  these  more  exactly,  the  action  of  the  environment  on  the 
organism  furnishes  the  datum,  or  contents,  of  the  mind  ;  though 
of  course  already  colored  with  meaning  in  the  very  act  of  being 
received;  and  from  the  interplay  of  these  contents  with  the  interest, 
or  inherent  tendencies,  of  the  organism  further  meaning  results.1 
At  this  point  there  first  appears  a  function  which  is  at  least 
analogous  in  character  to  the  schema.  All  meaning  set  up  by 
the  interest  of  the  organism  must  be  tested  by  reference  to  the 
environment  through  the  intermediation  of  these  contents  and  by 

1  "In  so  far  as  an  object  comes  to  mean  something  not  fully  given  in  its  original 
objective  construction,  it  must  be  by  variation  or  relative  adjustment  of  the  essential 
factors  which  give  it  its  determination.  These  factors  we  have  seen  to  be  two :  one 
the  interest-mass  —  dispositional,  conative,  etc.  — or  the  apperceiving  process  itself, 
and  the  other  the  objective  datum  or  minimum  cognitum  about  which  the  interest 
clusters  and  takes  form."  Vol.  I,  p.  133. 
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means  of  trial  and  experiment.  The  child,  for  example,  learns 
by  experimenting  with  the  world  about  him.  Moreover,  in 
experimentation  he  would  never  succeed  were  it  not  for  his  tend- 
ency to  try-try-again. 

A  little  later  than  the  stage  just  described  the  schematic  method 
of  advance  appears  in  what  is  noted  as  the  '  vague  general.'  At 
this  stage  the  child  does  not  distinguish  between  objects  with 
exactness.  He  frequently  mistakes  one  for  another  and  is  prone 
to  find  more  similarity  than  actually  exists.  His  objects  are  '  as 
if  general ;  that  is,  there  is  a  vagueness  in  them  which  admits 
of  more  than  one  interpretation  and  which  may  thus  be  called 
schematic  in  that  it  allows  advance  in  more  than  one  direction.1 

Though  we  find  the  experimental  method  coming  into  use  at 
these  lower  stages,  it  is,  as  we  said  before,  in  the  play-object 
that  it  first  comes  into  full  action.  The  play-object  is  essentially 
an  experimental  object  in  that  new  meanings  are  added  to  the 
real  objects  and  attempts  made  to  fit  the  environment  to  these. 
The  doll  may  in  reality  be  old  and  ugly  but  nevertheless  it  may 
be  assumed  to  be  a  beautiful  princess  living  in  a  splendid  palace. 
The  addition  of  new  meaning  for  the  purposes  of  the  play  makes 
the  original  object  essentially  schematic  in  character.  This  stage 
is  a  very  important  one  in  the  development  of  the  schema,  for 
the  large  space  that  play  occupies  in  the  life  of  the  child  gives  it 
constant  practice  in  the  use  of  images.  Of  course,  in  play,  the 
added  meaning  is  consciously  merely  play-meaning ;  at  any  moment 
the  fiction  can  be  dispensed  with.  Nevertheless,  it  constitutes  a 
simple  instance  of  what  may  later  appear  as  a  complex  process 
of  hypothesis  and  verification.  In  its  development  through  this 
and  later  modes,  the  schema  is  the  essential  means  of  advance 
of  the  two  great  classes  into  which  Professor  Baldwin  divides 
meanings,  recognitive  and  selective.2  Without  attempting  to 
develop  these  distinctions  further  here,  we  will  pass  to  a  consid- 
eration of  the  schema  in  what  is  called  the  substantive  mode. 
It  is  there  that  we  find  the  important  advance  to  general,  univer- 
sal, and  particular  meanings. 


Vol.  I,  p.  154- 
.t  pp.  i66ff. 
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We  are  now  to  see  the  schema  in  the  exercise  of  its  func- 
tion of  advancing  meaning,  but  in  an  even  more  important  con- 
nection than  before  ;  it  forms  the  bridge  by  which  the  gulf  is 
to  be  crossed  that  must,  on  Professor  Baldwin's  hypothesis, 
necessarily  separate  meanings  which  are  not  general  from  general 
meanings,  or  concepts.  The  two  factors  to  be  reconciled  here 
are,  on  the  one  hand,  the  perception  grown  to  a  schematic  image, 
possessing  the  meaning  achieved  in  the  light  of  past  experience, 
together  with  what  is  provisionally  ascribed  to  it  but  is  yet  to  be 
verified ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  idea,  or  concept. 
The  schema  proceeds  here  by  alternation,  or  disjunction.1  Its 
final  meaning  has  not  yet  been  determined,  and  that  now  held 
may  prove  to  be  either  true  or  false ;  the  image  may  be  found 
in  the  end  to  belong  to  the  class  to  which  it  is  now  provisionally 
assigned  or  to  quite  another.  The  germ  of  this  process  of  alter- 
nation we  have  already  noticed  at  an  earlier  stage,  but  it  now 
comes  to  play  a  much  more  important  part,  and  in  consequence 
is  more  precisely  defined. 

The  passage  of  knowledge  to  the  general,  or  concept,  is  per- 
haps the  most  interesting  stage  in  the  whole  progression,  for  it 
is  here  that  the  actual  process  involved  comes  clearly  to  view. 
The  real  difference  between  the  hypothetical  meaning  and  the 
general  meaning  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  latter  is  established ;  its 
significance  is  finally  settled,  while  that  of  the  schema  is  only 
assumed  or  postulated.  Only  after  the  experiment  has  been 
made,  is  the  actual  context  taken  on  and  acknowledgment  of  real 
existence  compelled.  We  have  seen  that  the  meaning  read  into 
the  schema  is  originally  subjective ;  i.  e.,  it  is  simply  arbitrarily 
chosen  for  trial.  We  now  see,  however,  that  when  the  method 
of  experimentation  has  been  completed,  the  image  with  its  hypo- 
thetical meaning  is  found  to  represent  facts  in  the  external  world.2 

1Vol.  I,  pp.  219  f. 

2  "We  now  find,  however,  that  it  is  part  of  the  method,  when  the  semblant 
manipulation  passes  over  into  a  means  of  discovery,  that  the  object  is  passed  back  into 
the  sphere  of  existence  of  the  coefficients  of  actual  fact  and  external  control.  .  .  . 
The  control  now  external  has  issued  once  for  all  in  this  result  and  no  other.  The  note 
has  been  converted  into  the  gold  coin  of  existence  which  is  now  to  be  circulated  with 
a  value  which  is  once  for  all  established.'1''  Vol.  I,  pp.  223-4. 
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This  characteristic  it  is  which  establishes  the  concept  as  a  con- 
cept, or  general.  The  determining  qualities  of  the  universal  are 
two  in  number,  —  it  is  necessary  and  it  is  without  exception.  These 
characteristics  are,  for  Professor  Baldwin,  the  marks  of  univer- 
sality. 

Along  with  the  rise  and  development  of  universal  meaning 
Professor  Baldwin  traces  the  rise  of  individual  meaning.1  The 
two  are  not  separate  and  independent  but  are  rather  phases  of  the 
same  genetic  process.  Therefore  in  inquiring  more  closely  into  the 
passage  of  the  general  into  the  universal  we  shall  at  the  same  time 
be  occupied  in  tracing  the  rise  and  growth  of  individual  meaning. 
The  passage  of  the  schema  into  a  general  by  no  means  completed 
the  process  of  development.  The  general  is  at  first  crude  and 
vague,  and  in  order  to  exhibit  its  full  meaning  demands  further 
development  by  means  of  analysis  and  synthesis.  This  elabora- 
tion refines  the  general  in  two  ways  :  it  makes  more  complete  the 
relations  of  the  general  to  other  generals  ;  and  it  renders  more 
precise  the  likenesses  and  differences  of  the  various  individuals 
included  in  the  particular  concept  in  question.  The  first  phase  of 
the  process  marks  the  development  of  universal  meanings  ;  the 
second,  the  development  of  individual  meanings.  To  take  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin's  own  example,  let  us  suppose  the  question  to  be  to 
determine  whether  a  particular  animal  belongs  to  the  class  '  horse  ' 
or  the  class  '  cow.'  Suppose  that  after  investigation  it  is  found  to 
be  a  horse.  The  original  question  has  thus  been  answered.  That, 
however,  is  not  all.  In  the  course  of  the  examination  of  the  char- 
acteristics which  would  determine  the  individual  as  belonging  to 
one  class  or  the  other,  the  two  generals  '  horse '  and  '  cow '  have 
been  more  closely  defined  in  their  relations  to  each  other.  Just 
so  far  as  this  is  the  case  there  has  been  progress  in  the  direction 
of  the  universal.  At  the  same  time  the  particular  individual  con- 
cerned has,  as  a  member  of  the  class  '  horse,'  been  compared  and 
contrasted  with  other  individuals  of  the  same  class.  Their  various 
likenesses  and  differences  are  thus  brought  out  and  so  all  their 
relations  to  each  other  rendered  more  precise  and  definite.  Those 
aspects  in  which  they  agree,  Professor  Baldwin  includes  under  the 

1  Vol.   I,  pp.   222  ff. 
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term  '  particular '  meaning ;  those  in  which  they  differ  he  calls 
'  singular  '  meaning.  Both  universal  and  particular  meanings  are 
thus  seen  to  be  refinements  of  the  more  vague  '  general '  mean- 
ing. Universal  meaning  is  advanced  by  the  more  exact  deter- 
mination of  the  relation  of  the  general  concerned  to  other  gen- 
erals ;  individual  meaning  is  advanced  by  the  determination  of 
the  inner-relations  of  the  general  concerned.  We  thus  see  that 
the  line  of  progress  is  from  the  early  'as  if  general,  through  the 
true  but  crude  general,  to  the  final  goal  in  the  fully  developed 
universal  and  particular. 

In  this  discussion  of  general,  universal,  and  particular  meanings 
we  have  so  far  omitted  to  mention  one  important  consideration, 
namely,  that  it  is  only  in  what  Professor  Baldwin  calls  the  logical 
mode,  that  is,  where  the  mind  has  become  cognizant  of  the  sub- 
ject-object distinction,  that  these  meanings  attain  their  final 
significance.1  Indeed,  it  is  the  capability  of  making  this  distinc- 
tion of  subject  and  object  which  is  the  prime  characteristic  of  this 
mode  and  so  makes  it  '  logical.'  In  other  words,  this  distinction 
is  the  essential  condition  of  what  is  properly  called  reflection ; 
and,  consequently,  is  a  condition  of  the  full  and  exact  determina- 
tion of  universal  and  particular  meanings. 

It  is  in  close  connection  with  this  discussion  of  universals,  and 
particularly  with  the  passage  from  the  '  as  if  general  to  the  true 
universal,  that  Professor  Baldwin  introduces  a  sharp  criticism  of 
pragmatism.2  There  is  a  likeness  between  his  own  view  and  that 
of  pragmatism  in  that  both  emphasize  the  experimental  character 
of  thought,  and  that  both  employ  the  schema  in  the  passage  from 
hypothesis  to  fact.  Professor  Baldwin's  criticism,  however,  is 
that  pragmatism  never  really  transcends  this  view,  never  passes 
beyond  the  'as  if  general  and  attains  the  true  universal.  For 
pragmatism,  according  to  this  view,  knowledge  is  never  anything 
more  than  an  instrument.  It  never  passes  out  of  the  stage  of 
the  experimental  into  that  of  organized  fact.  It  is  always  ad- 
vancing but  never  gets  anywhere.  Professor  Baldwin  himself 
maintains,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  general  is  something 

1  Vol.  I,  p.  220. 
id.,  pp.  216  f. 
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beyond  the  schema,  and  that  knowledge  as  exhibited  in  the  true 
universal  is  fixed  and  determined  in  character.  In  other  words 
there  is  a  stage  at  which  knowledge  attains  organized  form  and 
theoretical  worth.  Knowledge  thus  arises  as  a  practical  adjust- 
ment, but  later  manifests  itself  in  universal  form  as  a  logical 
organism,  though  Professor  Baldwin  does  not  regard  even  this 
latter  form  as  final.  The  solution  of  the  problem,  he  says,  is  to 
be  found  only  in  an  experience  that  is  hyperlogical,  the  further 
discussion  of  which  is  to  be  taken  up  in  Volume  III,  yet  to 
appear. 

In  passing  from  the  prelogical  to  the  logical  stage  of  thought  we 
find  in  the  latter  as  well  as  the  former  the  experimental  method  in 
operation.  Its  function  in  the  latter  can  be  summed  up  in  one 
sentence  :  All  progress  is  by  means  of  the  schematism.  A  single 
quotation  will  confirm  this  assertion.  "  In  adopting  the  term 
Experimental  Logic,  a  certain  general  result  of  the  treatment  itself 
is  anticipated.  That  result  is,  in  brief,  as  follows.  The  logical 
operations  as  such,  considered  as  the  essential  method  of  advance 
or  progress  in  the  mode  of  thought,  proceed  by  experimentation 
or  to  use  the  more  special  term  employed  in  the  first  volume  of 
this  work,  by  a  process  of  Schematism."  As  in  the  prelogical 
stage,  this  process  consists  in  the  erection  in  consciousness  of  an 
experimental  meaning,  the  validity  of  which  is  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished.2 There  is  this  difference,  however,  that  here  the  mind  deals 
chiefly  with  concepts  and  relations,  whereas  in  the  prelogical  mode 
it  dealt  merely  with  images  and  factual  relatedness.  Logical 
thought,  according  to  this  view,  is  nothing  more  than  the  mind's 
mode  of  proceeding  from  a  stage  of  uncertainty  to  a  stage  of  cer- 
tainty, from  the  stage  of  hypothesis  to  the  stage  of  fact. 

From  the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  judgment  to  the  pre- 
logical functions  of  the  mind  we  pass  naturally  to  a  more  detailed 
exposition  of  the  factors  involved  and  of  the  terms  used  to  des- 
ignate them.3  We  have  just  seen  that  the  method  of  advance 
employed  on  the  higher  plane  is  in  essential  respects  the  same  as 

1  Vol.  II,  p.  4. 

2  Ibid. 

3  See  Ibid.,  pp.  II  ff. 
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that  employed  on  the  lower.  Indeed,  so  much  alike  are  the  two 
that  the  very  terms  used  to  designate  their  principal  stages  bear 
a  striking  resemblance ;  '  presumption  '  in  the  earlier  becomes 
'  presupposition  '  in  the  later,  and  '  lower  assumption  '  in  the  one 
becomes  '  higher  assumption '  in  the  other.  Since  the  logical 
process  is  somewhat  complex  in  character  and  since  these  terms 
are  employed  constantly  and  with  technical  meanings,  some  ac- 
count of  their  significance  may  be  worth  attempting  and  may 
prove  conducive  to  a  better  understanding  of  the  essential  factors 
involved. 

We  have  already  seen  that  in  each  and  every  schematic  ad- 
vance there  is  involved  the  schema,  which  consists  of  two  ele- 
ments, the  fact,  or  meaning  already  established,  and  the  hypo- 
thetical meaning  added  to  this  fact  for  the  time  being,  but  whose 
right  to  be  there  is  yet  to  be  tested.  In  the  example  of  the 
child  and  the  flower,  already  given,  the  flower  itself,  as  observed 
by  the  child,  would  constitute  the  fact ;  the  sweet  smell  assumed 
for  purposes  of  further  experiment  would  be  the  added  meaning. 
These  two  factors  are  necessarily  involved  in  each  and  every 
advance.  There  must  always  be  the  basis  of  fact,  the  datum, 
already  established,  from  which  to  start ;  and  there  must  be  also 
the  hypothetical  meaning  whose  truth  is  yet  to  be  determined. 
The  first  Professor  Baldwin  calls,  in  the  prelogical  stage,  the 
'  presumption,'  the  second,  the  '  assumption, '  —  '  lower  assumr> 
tion,'  to  be  exact. 

Now  at  the  level  of  logical  meanings  these  distinctions  are  re- 
peated. In  the  first  place,  it  is  necessary,  in  order  to  render  any 
judgment,  that  there  be  some  established  facts  from  which  to 
start.  In  the  second  place,  there  must  be  formed  upon  the  basis 
of  these  facts,  some  hypothesis,  the  truth  or  falsity  of  which  is  to 
be  further  determined.  The  facts  already  established  Professor 
Baldwin  calls  the  '  presupposition '  ;  the  hypothesis  he  calls  the 
'  assumption, '  —  '  higher  assumption,'  to  use  his  own  phrase. 
The  difference  between  the  significance  of  these  terms  and  the 
corresponding  ones  at  the  prelogical  stage  is,  as  I  understand  it, 
simply  a  difference  in  the  attitude  of  the  knowing  subject.  At 
the  higher  level  the  distinctions  are  conscious  and  voluntary ; 
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they  are  recognized  and  acknowledged.  At  the  lower  level, 
however,  while  they  are  actually  operative,  they  are  not  con- 
sciously employed  and  acknowledged  as  the  instruments  of  ad- 
vance. The  whole  difference  is  due  to  the  fact  that  at  the  higher 
level  the  distinction  of  subject-object  is  present ;  all  other  dis- 
tinctions are  modified  in  the  light  of  this. 

We  have  now  distinguished  the  two  logical  terms,  '  presupposi- 
tion '  and  '  higher  assumption/  from  their  equivalents  in  the 
prelogical  mode  ;  we  have  still  to  distinguish  them  from  each 
other.  This,  in  the  light  of  the  preceding  discussion,  will  be  an 
easy  task.  The  '  presupposition  '  is  simply  the  basis  of  fact  from 
which  one  starts  in  making  an  hypothesis ;  the  '  assumption/  on 
the  other  hand,  is  the  hypothesis  itself,  which  is  as  yet  no  more 
than  probable  fact  but  whose  reality  is  to  be  tested.  The  logical 
process  consists  in  the  verification  and  acknowledgment  (or 
denial)  of  this  hypothesis  as  actually  existing.  The  verification 
is,  of  course,  to  be  accomplished  by  means  of  the  experimental 
process  and  acknowledgment  is  made  or  withheld  according  as 
the  evidence  confirms  or  contradicts  the  hypothesis.  Judgment 
proper  consists  in  the  act  of  acknowledgment  *  after  experiment 
has  been  made  and  the  proof  is  complete.  As  a  matter  of  fact  it 
may  be  very  difficult  to  say  at  exactly  what  point  the  verification 
is  complete,  and  a  judgment  might  of  course  express  this  very 
fact.  The  important  meaning,  however,  to  be  conveyed  by  the 
word  '  acknowledgment '  is  that  the  process  is  to  be  a  conscious 
one.  In  a  word,  all  this  is  only  the  intentional  employment  by  the 
subject  of  the  method  already  described  at  the  prelogical  stage. 

II. 

Having  finished  the  account  of  the  actual  use  which  Professor 
Baldwin  makes  of  the  schematic  method,  we  may  now  turn  our 
attention  to  an  inquiry  into  its  justification.  In  general  it  will  be 
helpful  to  contrast  his  view  with  the  older  traditional  idealistic 
logic  ;  which  throughout  the  remainder  of  the  paper  I  shall  refer 
to  by  employing  the  term  '  idealism.' 

In  the  prelogical  stage  we  have  seen  the  schema  used  in  two 

1  Vol.  II,  pp.  29  ff. 
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ways,  (i)  to  advance  meaning  generally,  and  (2)  to  pass  from  the 
'  as  if  general  to  the  true  general.  As  regards  the  first  of  these, 
it  appears  that  Professor  Baldwin  is  in  large  measure  right.  In 
childhood,  imagery  and  the  '  trial  and  error '  process  certainly 
play  a  very  important  role.  Meanings  do  seem  to  be  connected 
with  images  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  for  which  Professor  Bald- 
win contends  ;  and  it  would  probably  not  be  at  variance  with  the 
facts  to  speak  of  the  image  as  the  bearer  of  the  meaning,  or  to 
say  that  the  meaning  is  embodied  in  the  image.  But  while  ad- 
mitting all  this,  and  while  recognizing  the  valuable  service  which 
has  been  rendered  by  Professor  Baldwin  in  giving  so  full  an 
account  of  this  process,  the  idealist  must  nevertheless  contend 
that  a  description  of  this  kind  is  by  no  means  an  exhaustive  ac- 
count of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  even  at  the  prelogical  stage. 
Professor  Baldwin  seems  to  maintain  that  at  this  early  period 
thought  is  confined  wholly  to  images  and  only  later  frees  itself 
and  becomes  universal.  This  the  idealist  will  not  admit ;  he  in- 
sists that  the  image  or  the  '  trial  and  error  '  process  is  at  no  time 
all  that  is  involved.  Indeed  the  image  itself  is  of  little  value  ; 
the  significant  thing  is  that  the  mind  is  functioning  and  that  it  is 
using  the  images  as  its  instruments.  Of  course  in  the  lower 
stages  of  its  development,  the  mind  must  operate  largely  with 
these  instruments.  Still  meanings  are  present,  thus  making  the 
image  more  than  an  image.  Moreover,  the  mind,  as  it  develops 
and  comes  to  its  own,  becomes  less  dependent  upon  the  use  of 
images ;  consequently,  they  diminish  in  importance  until  in  the 
logical  stage  they  hardly  operate  at  all.  Thus  the  use  of  the 
image  would  only  mark  a  stage  in  the  development  of  thought, 
and  even  there  judgment  would  be  present  as  the  fundamental 
mode  of  functioning  essential  in  all  cognition  whatever. 

This  contention  means  simply  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as 
perception  apart  from  conception.  Not  indeed  that  Professor 
Baldwin  ever  states  his  problem  expressly  in  terms  of  a  pas- 
sage from  percepts  to  concepts.  He  speaks  repeatedly  of  the 
passage  from  the  'as  if  general  to  the  general,  but  never  of  the 
passage  from  the  percept  to  the  concept.  Rightly  enough,  too, 
he  recognizes  that  universal  and  particular  meanings  take  their 
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rise  together,  and  traces  their  development  accordingly  out  of  the 
crude  general.  Still,  in  spite  of  all  this,  a  careful  study  of  the 
whole  process  has  convinced  the  writer  that  the  real  problem 
involved  here  takes  on  the  form  of  an  attempt  to  pass  from 
the  percept  or  ultimately  from  the  theoretically  bare  datum  to 
something  genetically  different,  the  concept  or  'general'  mean- 
ing. In  support  of  this  view  the  fact  may  be  mentioned,  that  in 
various  places  '  concept '  is  used  as  a  synonym  of  '  general  * 
meaning,1  while  it  is  continually  asserted  that  '  general '  mean- 
ing is  not  present  at  the  lower  stages  of  cognition.  For  ex- 
ample, I  may  quote  from  the  account  of  "  The  Substantive 
Progression,"  at  which  stage  the  passage  to  general  meaning 
takes  place  :  "  Of  course  —  as  has  been  already  intimated  —  there 
remains  the  subsequent  account  of  the  individuation  process  by 
which  the  general  meaning  of  these  contents  is  derived,  and  be- 
cause of  which  they  become  concepts  ;  and  that  is,  indeed,  neces- 
sary to  a  full  account  of  substance."  2  In  the  following  para- 
graph, after  speaking  of  this  progression  as  one  of  gradual 
refinement,  he  says  that  "  the  development  in  the  use  of  the  body 
establishes  an  experimental  method  whereby  presentations  gener- 
ally [italics  mine]  are  brought  to  the  test  of  one  coefficient  or 
the  other  and  thus  confirmed."  3  It  seems  plain  from  this  that 
the  progress  is  from  presentations,  or,  what  here  amounts  to  the 
same  thing,  horn  percepts,  to  concepts,  or  generals.  Now,  though 
Professor  Baldwin  speaks  of  the  lower  stages  in  terms  of  the  '  as 
if '  general ;  still,  by  denying  that  the  real  general  is  in  any  way 
present  there,  even  implicitly,  he  obviously  lays  himself  open  to 
the  criticism  of  not  providing  sufficiently  for  the  unbroken  con- 
tinuity of  the  function  of  cognition.  Had  he  clearly  shown  that 
the  advance  in  meanings  is  from  an  early  undifferentiated  whole, 
in  which  both  the  general  and  particular  are  logically  involved,  to 
a  later  stage  in  which  these  become  clearly  defined,  there  could 
have  been  no  grounds  for  criticism.  As  the  matter  stands,  how- 
ever, he  has  failed  to  safeguard  the  continuity  of  these  functions, 
and  so  has  left  a  break  in  the  development  of  cognition, —  a 
break  so  radical  as  to  defy  all  mending. 

1  For  example,  see  Vol.  I,  p.  217,  footnote. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  212. 

3  Ibid.)  p.  212. 
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We  have  said  that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  perception  apart 
from  conception.  A  comparison  with  the  schematism  of  Kant  to 
which  Professor  Baldwin's  conception  seems  ultimately  to  go 
back  will  illustrate  this  contention.  It  will  be  remembered  that 
Kant  made  perception  merely  passive,  while  conception  he  re- 
garded as  an  active  process.  In  other  words,  he  distinguished 
sharply  between  perception  and  conception,  which  Leibniz  had 
regarded  as  differing  only  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Having  once 
made  this  artificial  distinction,  Kant  was  compelled  to  employ  an 
equally  arbitrary  method  to  bring  the  sundered  functions  together 
again.  Accordingly,  the  schema  was  brought  in  to  bridge  the 
gulf.  Now  it  is  generally  admitted  not  only  that  the  employ- 
ment of  the  schema  did  not  successfully  close  the  breach,  but 
moreover,  that  it  was  rendered  necessary  at  all  only  by  the  fact 
that  he  first  made  the  breach. 

Just  so  with  Professor  Baldwin  ;  he  should  have  made  con- 
ception and  judgment  functional  through  the  entire  course  of 
cognition.  Any  attempt  to  leap  from  percept  to  concept,  from 
image  to  universal,  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  Up  to  the  time  of 
this  transition,  according  to  Professor  Baldwin,  the  organization 
of  thought  has  been  in  terms  of  actual  facts  ;  the  images  are 
there  as  existing  elements  which  could  be  pointed  out.  After 
the  transition,  we  find  a  new  state  of  affairs ;  thought  now  goes 
on  in  terms  of  ideas,  and  what  was  before  actual  relatedness  has 
become  logical  relations ;  we  have  passed  from  the  original  com- 
plication of  facts  as  facts  to  the  stage  of  logical  meaning.  Now 
any  such  leap  appears  not  only  impossible  but  also  unnecessary. 
It  is  impossible  because  a  world  of  percepts  and  a  world  of  con- 
cepts, or  a  world  of  individual  images  and  a  world  of  generals, 
wholly  apart  in  the  beginning,  would  furnish  no  possible  bond  of 
connection.  It  is  unnecessary  because  two  such  separate  worlds 
are  only  abstractions ;  in  reality  the  two  have  been  one  from  the 
first.  To  be  a  meaning  at  all  (and  so  a  perception)  is  to  be  a 
universal ;  to  be  a  meaning  at  all  involves  the  very  distinctions, 
however  vague  they  may  be,  which  make  up  the  process  of 
judgment.1 

1  To  the  present  writer  this  dualism  of  perception  and  conception  seems  ultimately 
to  go  back  to  an  earlier  one  in  the  presuppositions  with  which  Professor  Baldwin 
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Closely  connected  with  the  question  of  the  relation  of  per- 
ception and  conception  is  Professor  Baldwin's  discussion  of  Mr. 
Hobhouse's  position  upon  the  question  of  the  sphere  of  logical 
inference.1  Professor  Baldwin  criticises  Mr.  Hobhouse  for  taking 
logical  inference  as  the  typical  psychic  function  and  reading  it 
into  all  the  lower  stages  of  cognition.  "Why,"  Professor  Bald- 
win asks,  "can  one  not  forget  one's  philosophical  allegiances  when 
one  stands  in  the  presence  of  facts  ?"  In  reply  it  might  be  urged 
that  it  is  easy  to  talk  of  'facts,'  but  who  remembers  the  facts  of 
infancy?  Moreover,  are  not  what  facts  we  have  just  as  much 
property  of  the  idealist  as  of  any  one  else  ?  And,  after  all,  is  it 
not  a  question  of  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  rather  than  a 
question  of  the  facts  themselves  ?  All  facts  have  to  be  inter- 
preted, and  these  are  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Of  course  the 
distinctions  for  which  the  idealist  contends  are  not  there  as  con- 
tents which  could  be  pointed  out ;  they  are  there  rather  as  the 
immanent  organizing  principles  of  the  whole,  just  as  the  Ego  is 
there,  not  as  a  definite  content  or  specific  psychic  state,  but  as 
the  unity  which  underlies  and  makes  possible  the  individual  parts. 
Is  it  not  true  that  even  in  adult  life  the  function  of  thought  is  not 
always  present  as  a  psychic  fact  of  which  we  are  fully  conscious  ? 
Is  it  not  rather  true  that  the  thinking  Ego  is  there  primarily  as 
a  relation  or  function,  and  that  it  is  only  when  we  reflect  upon  it 

starts.  That  is,  he  seems  to  assume  that  he  can  begin  with  biological  concepts,  the 
organism  and  the  environment,  and  as  a  result  of  their  mechanical  interaction  cross 
to  a  world  of  meaning  which  was  not  in  any  sense  implicit  in  the  initial  concepts. 
Now  mental  processes  may  be  read  in  pure  biological  terras  if  one  likes,  but  there  is  no 
passage  from  this  account  to  an  account  of  thought  as  an  internal  process  of  realizing 
meanings.  Lack  of  space  forbids  further  discussion  of  this  question,  except  to  say 
that  there  appears  to  be  but  one  way  of  escaping  this  dualism,  namely,  by  starting 
with  experience  as  an  unitary  whole,  a  whole  in  which  the  external  and  internal 
worlds  are,  from  the  first,  related  aspects,  instead  of  sundered  realities  to  be  somehow 
brought  together. 

This  tendency  to  pass  from  one  account  to  the  other  seems  forced  upon  Professor 
Baldwin  by  his  denial  of  the  implicit  at  the  beginning  of  his  work,  and  the  consequent 
necessity  of  having  '  something  new '  appear  at  the  various  stages.  It  seems  doubtful 
whether  this  principle  is  in  harmony  with  a  truly  genetic  treatment.  In  the  truly 
genetic,  one  is  inclined  to  think,  the  process  determines  itself ;  there  is  an  immanent 
process  of  transformation  through  which  organization  is  achieved,  and  the  genetic 
account  traces  this  development. 

1  See  footnote,  Vol.  I,  p.  168. 
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that  it  comes  to  be  consciously  perceived  as  a  fact  ?  If  this  be 
true  of  adult  life,  may  it  not  be  true,  and  even*  more  markedly  so, 
of  the  earlier  stages  ? 

Professor  Baldwin  further  contends  at  this  point  that  the 
higher  cannot  be  read  into  the  lower,  because  the  end  does  not 
overshadow  the  beginning  from  the  point  of  view  of  'psychic 
meanings/  and  because  the  distinction  of  subject  and  object  is  not 
yet  involved.  To  this  the  answer  would  again  be  that  there  is 
no  such  thing  as  'psychic  meaning'  apart  from  thought,  purpose, 
and  the  organization  of  experience  ;  and  that  to  argue  that  logical 
inference  is  not  present  is  to  assume  the  question  at  issue,  for  the 
idealist  claims  that  these  very  distinctions  are  there  as  functions 
quite  as  much  as  they  ever  will  be. 

In  the  part  of  this  paper  devoted  to  exposition  attention  was 
drawn  at  some  length  to  the  distinctions  of  '  presupposition '  and 
'assumption.'  In  general  these  terms  seem  very  adequately 
to  describe  the  process  involved.  It  might  be  urged  that 
there  is  little  new  in  them,  that  all  this  was  already  contained  in 
terms  such  as  '  fact '  and  '  hypothesis,'  used  by  all  logicians,  and 
that  the  introduction  of  an  unusual  terminology  might  have  been 
avoided.  While  this  criticism  would  be  largely  just,  it  must  be 
pointed  out  that  the  terms  actually  employed  here  possess  an  ad- 
vantage in  that  they  convey  more  accurately  the  precise  mean- 
ing intended.  '  Presupposition,'  for  example,  seems  to  imply 
what  '  fact '  would  not,  namely,  that  its  own  meaning  is  not  irrev- 
ocably fixed,  though  well  enough  established  to  serve  as  the 
basis  of  action  and  of  further  experiment  and  discovery.  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  might  well  have  laid  more  stress  upon  this  point, 
as  also  upon  the  fact  that  the  hypothesis,  or  '  assumption,'  is  not 
wholly  hypothetical.  Just  as  the  'presupposition  '  is  merely  the 
conclusion  drawn  from  experience  and  may  at  any  time  be  modi- 
fied in  the  light  of  new  facts,  so  the  '  assumption '  has  already 
more  or  less  evidence  in  its  favor,  for  otherwise  it  would  never 
be  chosen  as  an  hypothesis  at  all.  The  difference  between  them, 
then,  is  not  by  any  means  absolute  but  is  one  of  degree. 

While  the  description  of  the  logical  process  presented  in  the 
text  thus  seems  to  be  substantially  correct,  the  conclusions  drawn 
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from  it  are  not  always  so  convincing.  As  an  example  of  this 
the  discussion  of  the  relation  of  reality  to  the  judgment  is  well 
worth  attention.  We  have  seen  that  the  facts  from  which  we 
start  form  the  'presupposition'  of  every  judgment.  Let  us 
take,  for  example,  the  judgment  '  Dogs  are  carnivorous.'  It 
would  seem  that  in  this  instance  '  dogs '  with  their  known  quali- 
ties and  relations  to  things  about  them  constitute  the  facts. 
There  is,  however,  no  point  at  which  a  line  could  be  drawn  and 
the  relations  of  the  subject  to  the  world  about  it  be  said  to  stop. 
Consequently  the  whole  of  reality  must  be  included  in  the  sub- 
ject. With  this,  however,  Professor  Baldwin  does  not  agree. 
Instead,  he  separates  the  subject  of  the  judgment  from  reality 
in  general,  regarding  the  latter  alone  as  the  '  presupposition ' l  of 
the  judgment  and,  moreover,  as  its  predicate.2  The  logical  proc- 
ess, he  holds,  consists  in  the  establishment  and  acknowledgment 
of  the  hypothesis,  or  '  assumption,'  within  reality  or  some  sphere  of 
reality.  This  reference,  or  assignment,  to  reality,  he  holds,  occurs 
in  the  predicate,  and  so  reality  is  the  predicate  of  the  judgment. 
This  position,  which  seems  to  be  a  mistaken  one,  appears  to 
be  founded  upon  the  belief  that  in  the  act  of  predication  the  sub- 
ject is  first  referred  to  or  made  a  part  of  reality.3  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  however,  its  relations  to  reality  are  in  the  main  already 
established  before  the  judgment  is  made  at  all.  It  is  merely  the 
extension  and  elaboration  of  these,  or  some  one  of  these,  that  is 
demanded.  Even  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  existential  judgment, 
as  '  Sea-serpents  exist,'  the  most  of  the  qualities  and  character- 
istics of  sea-serpents  are  established  before  the  judgment ;  and 
just  so  far  as  that  is  the  case  are  they  a  part  of  reality  and  con- 
nected with  the  whole.  Indeed  it  is  only  their  relation  to  reality 
that  makes  it  possible  for  them  to  be  anything  at  all.  The  only 
question  to  be  determined  by  this  judgment  is  the  existential 
one,  and  even  though  the  conclusion  be  that  they  do  not  possess 
existential  being,  that  by  no  means  makes  them  unreal  or  cancels 
their  relations  to  othei  parts  of  reality.  The  point  of  my  con- 


l.   II,  p.   20. 

2 See,  for  example,  footnote,  Ibid.,  p.  17. 
3  Ibid.,  p.  20,  circa. 
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tention  is,  that,  existential  or  non-existential,  sea-serpents  are  a 
part  of  reality,  that  their  relations  to  reality  make  them  what  they 
are,  and  that  the  subject  of  the  judgment  includes  those  relations 
and,  consequently,  all  of  reality.  To  make  the  grammatical 
subject  the  real  subject  is  simply  to  raise  once  more  the  old  and 
unanswerable  question  :  How  can  a  subject  cut  off  from  reality 
ever  be  connected  with  it  again  ?  It  means  nothing  less  than  a 
return  to  the  '  wandering  adjective '  with  all  its  difficulties. 

The  predicate  is  never  something  wholly  new  added  to  the 
subject,  nor  is  the  subject  something  grafted  on  the  predicate. 
Along  with  the  statement  of  the  subject  comes  a  vast  complex 
of  dim  anticipations  of  what  the  predicate  is  to  be.  For  the 
person  judging  the  conclusion  is  a  development  and  differentiation 
of  what  was  already  present  in  the  subject.  The  function  of  the 
process  is  thus  to  bring  out  clearly  what  was  obscure  before,  to 
make  definite  what  was  indefinite  before. 

In  connection  with  Professor  Baldwin's  use  of  the  schema  and 
experiment  one  other  question  is  certain  to  arise  :  In  how  far  is 
it  possible  to  speak  of  the  method  as  new  and  original  ?  One 
thing  is  beyond  dispute,  it  has  been  worked  out  in  the  text  to  a 
degree  never  even  attempted  before.  Still  to  the  writer  of  this 
paper  it  seems  at  bottom  only  the  old  method  of  hypothesis  and 
proof  emphasized  and  extended.  When  it  is  described  as  consist- 
ing "  essentially  in  the  experimental  erection  of  an  object  already 
made  up  in  consciousness,  and  its  treatment  as  having  a  meaning 
or  value  which  it  has  not  yet  been  found  to  have,  with  the  expecta- 
tion and  intent  that  in  the  result  it  may  be  found  to  have  it,"  ]  it 
seems  to  be  a  plain  case  of  hypothesis.  Professor  Baldwin  says 
that  he  is  merely  making  radical  the  distinction  employed  by 
Bradley  in  contrasting  '  suggestion  '  with  judgment.2  A  careful 
study  of  the  passage  referred  to  has  failed  to  convince  the  writer 
that  by  '  suggestion  '  Bradley  means  anything  more  than  hypoth- 
esis. If  that  view  be  correct,  it  lends  additional  force  to  the  con- 
tention that  the  method  of  hypothesis  and  proof  is  the  gist  of  the 
schematic  method  here  as  well.  Indeed,  Professor  Baldwin 

1  Vol.  II,  p.  4. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  4. 
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seems  to  include  hypothesis  as  one  form  of  the  schematism  and 
speaks  of  it  as  the  proposition  'of  science.'  Now  this  limitation 
seems  to  me  largely  a  matter  of  terminology,  as  do,  in  fact, 
many  other  distinctions  made  in  this  book.  Still  this  does  not 
mean  at  all  that  the  discussions  fail  to  contain  much  that  is  valu- 
able ;  on  the  contrary,  they  are  often  highly  suggestive  when 
one  is  able  to  recognize  that  the  strange  terminology  is  only  a 
new  dress  for  old  problems. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  turn  for  a  moment  to  the  statement  with 
which  we  began.  It  has  been  the  object  of  this  paper  to  give  as 
clear  an  account  as  possible  of  one  of  the  main  features  of  the  work 
under  consideration  and,  in  addition,  wherever  it  seemed  necessary, 
to  compare  its  method  and  conclusions  with  those  of  the  older 
idealistic  logic.  We  have  found  our  author  contending  that  the 
method  of  advance  of  meanings  is  schematic  or  experimental  in 
character  in  both  the  prelogical  and  the  logical  modes.  More- 
over, we  have  recognized  that  there  is  much  truth  in  this  view, 
especially  in  the  earlier  stages.  Nevertheless,  it  has  seemed 
just  to  criticise  Professor  Baldwin's  assumptions,  first,  on  the 
ground  that  they  create  a  dualism  between  perception  and  concep- 
tion which  can  never  be  bridged,  and  second,  on  the  ground  that 
thought  is  not  merely  schematic,  or  experimental,  —  it  does  not 
proceed  solely  by  the  '  trial  and  error '  method,  but,  in  so  far  as  it 
is  thinking  at  all,  it  is  guided  by  principles  which  are  everywhere 
functional  throughout  cognition.  Finally,  we  have  seen  that 
Professor  Baldwin's  emphasis  throughout  upon  '  experiment ' 
connects  itself  with  the  older  doctrine  that  the  procedure  of 
thought  during  the  whole  course  of  its  development  is  to  set  up 
provisional  hypotheses  and  to  test  them  in  the  light  of  the  fur- 
ther facts  and  experiences  to  which  they  point  the  way.  The 
reader  therefore  will  find  nothing  new  in  principle  in  Professor 
Baldwin's  '  experimental '  method  ;  but  his  results  are  not  on  that 
account  of  less  interest  or  importance. 

C.  H.  WILLIAMS. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 


THE   NOTION   OF   THE   IMPLICIT   IN    LOGIC.1 

r  I  ^HE  notion  of  the  Implicit  or  Potential,  in  some  form  or  other, 
JL  has  been  regarded  as  an  essential  and  valuable  philosophical 
idea  since  the  time  of  Aristotle.  Though  at  the  present  day  we  do 
not  apply  it  as  a  principle  of  cosmic  explanation  with  the  confi- 
dence of  the  earlier  Idealists,  the  notion  still  plays  a  great  part, 
especially  in  all  sciences  dealing  with  the  phenomena  and  achieve- 
ments of  life  and  mind.  Nevertheless,  in  logical  discussions  its 
use  and  mode  of  employment  have  been  from  time  to  time  sharply 
challenged,  not  merely  by  the  representatives  of  the  view  that 
each  element  of  experience  is  in  its  own  nature  distinct  and  sepa- 
rate from  every  other,  but  also  by  the  Idealists,  the  champions 
of  continuity.  The  latter,  indeed,  attack  only  the  uncritical  and 
mechanical  employment  of  the  idea,  and  seek  to  distinguish  sharply 
between  the  significant  application  of  the  concept,  and  its  abuse  as 
a  merely  verbal  and  abstract  term. 

In  certain  recent  discussions,  however,  the  Idealists  are  them- 
selves represented  as  still  under  the  fatal  spell  of  the  '  potential ' 
and  of  allied  verbal  terms,  and  I  seem  to  perceive  a  tendency  in 
some  quarters  to  scoff  openly  at  the  Idealist's  formulas,  or  at  best 
to  listen  with  a  kind  of  humorous  tolerance  to  his  frequent 
references  to  presuppositions  of  experience,  and  the  becoming 
explicit  of  what  was  formerly  only  implicit.  It  would  be  easy  to 
retort  in  kind,  for  every  school  has  its  formulas.  But  it  is  rather 
the  part  of  wisdom  for  the  Idealist  to  rethink  his  favorite  concepts 
in  order  to  fix  and  define  their  legitimate  use,  and  to  inquire  what 
clear  ideas  attach  themselves  to  the  words  which  he  commonly 
employs  to  express  them. 

My  remarks  will  take  as  their  point  of  departure  Professor 
Baldwin's  recent  discussions  of  the  concept  of  the  Implicit.  As 
is  well  known,  Professor  Baldwin,  after  dealing  in  a  series  of 
works  with  the  general  principles  of  evolution,  as  well  as  with 
their  special  applications  to  the  mind  of  the  child  and  the  race,  has 

1  Read  before  the  Baltimore  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association, 
December,  1908. 
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recently  published  two  volumes  (with  a  third  soon  to  follow)  of 
a  work  entitled  Thought  and  Things,  or  Genetic  Logic.  The 
author  claims  a  certain  advance  in  standpoint  and  method  over  the 
older  logical  discussions  in  virtue  of  the  more  genuinely  genetic 
character  of  the  concepts  with  which  he  has  approached  his 
inquiry.  While  conceding  that  Hegel  and  the  neo-Kantian  logi- 
cians generally  employ  a  method  that  is  to  some  extent  genetic, 
Professor  Baldwin  finds  that  the  treatment  even  of  writers  like 
Bosanquet,  who  have  come  nearest  to  grasping  the  nature  of  the 
logical  process  as  genetic,  is  still  defective  and  vitiated  by  formal- 
ism and  appeals  to  the  potential.  In  view  of  this  claim  to  a  more 
adequate  method  of  dealing  with  logical  experience,  it  was  im- 
portant that  Professor  Baldwin  should  explain  and  defend  the 
conceptions  which  were  to  guide  his  procedure,  as  he  has  done 
to  some  extent,  at  the  beginning  of  his  work.  Here  in  particu- 
lar we  learn  how  it  is  necessary  to  interpret  the  logical  series 
when  conceived  as  genetic,  or  what  the  concept  of  a  genetic 
series  really  implies.  These  pages,  read  in  conjunction  with 
some  of  the  author's  earlier  writings  which  deal  with  the  same 
topic,  furnish  a  valuable  and  most  suggestive  treatment  of 
fundamental  logical  problems  ;  and  here  one  must  go  in  order 
to  understand  and  estimate  his  claim  to  have  gained  a  more 
concrete  and  fruitful  point  of  view  than  that  of  the  older  writers. 
In  thus  trying  to  understand  Professor  Baldwin's  working  con- 
cepts, one  finds  in  the  list  of  canons  of  genetic  logic,  the  canon 
of  Actuality,  which  says  that  "  no  psychic  event  is  present  un- 
less it  be  actual,"  and  whose  violation  gives  rise  to  the  fallacy  of 
the  Implicit  or  Potential.  This  fallacy,  we  are  told,  "  consists  in 
treating  something  as  implicitly  or  potentially  present  when  it  is 
not  actual."  And  the  illustrations  given  are  "  the  finding  of 
logical  process  in  the  prelogical  modes  or  a  potential  self  in  the 
impersonal  modes."  What  is  to  be  the  criterion  of  presence  or 
absence  in  the  mind  is  not  made  clear  in  this  connection,  but, 
from  the  general  form  of  his  statements,  as  welt  as  from  other 
passages  in  his  writings,  it  seems  fair  to  assume  that  Pro- 
fessor Baldwin  regards  as  actual  only  what  is  capable  of  appear- 

1  Thought  and  Things,  Vol.  I,  p.  24. 
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ing  as  a  particular  '  psychic  event '  or  phenomenal  content.  Else- 
where we  are  told  that  "  what  is,  shows  "  ;  which  apparently 
means  that  what  is  not  discoverable  as  present  to  consciousness 
in  the  form  of  a  particular  phenomenon  at  any  stage,  must  not 
in  any  sense  be  ascribed  to  that  stage  as  real  or  actual. 

If  this  interpretation  is  correct,  it  would  seem  that  Professor 
Baldwin  has  for  the  moment  forgotten  his  functional  or  genetic 
standpoint.  For,  as  I  shall  attempt  to  show  more  fully  later,  that 
point  of  view  does  not  construe  mind  in  terms  of  psychic  contents 
which  can  be  pointed  out  as  definite  modes  of  existence.  If  mind 
is  to  be  described  functionally,  the  structural  test  of  what  is  real 
cannot  be  invoked.  It  is  impossible,  then,  to  settle  the  matter 
off-hand  by  Berkeley's  favorite  prescription  of  looking  into  our 
consciousness  and  seeing  what  is  there  and  what  is  not.  A  logical 
function,  as  the  mind's  process  of  realizing  truth,  cannot  be  called 
upon  to  show  itself  in  the  form  of  a  particular  psychic  event,  or 
other  mode  of  phenomenal  existence.  To  make  this  the  test  of 
logical  presence  is  obviously  exactly  parallel  to  Hume's  famous 
demand  that  the  particular  impression  be  pointed  out  from  which 
the  idea  of  the  self  is  derived. 

It  is  evident  that  the  logical  result  of  taking  Mr.  Baldwin's  state- 
ment of  the  canon  of  Actuality  thus  literally,  would  be  to  dis- 
solve all  inner  connection  of  ideas,  and  to  throw  us  back  on  the 
principle  of  Association.  But  this  is  only  one  part  of  his  teaching. 
For  he  had  previously  laid  down  as  the  first  canon  of  genetic  logic, 
the  principle  of  Continuity,  —  "  all  psychic  process  is  continuous." 
The  corresponding  fallacy  of  Discontinuity  "  consists  in  the  treating 
of  any  psychic  event  as  de  novo,  or  as  arising  in  a  discontinuous 
series  ;  so  the  fallacy  of  the  historical  distinction  in  principle  be- 
tween '  sense'  and  '  reason.'  "  1  It  is  clear  from  this  statement, 
as  well  as  from  other  passages,  that  what  is  here  emphasized  is 
something  more  than  the  merely  temporal  or  psychological  con- 
tinuousness  of  the  developing  experience.  Nevertheless,  I  find 
it  difficult  to  understand  just  how  Professor  Baldwin  conceives 
the  principle  of  organization  or  the  nature  of  the  continuity. 
The  difficulty  is  that  the  terms  employed  in  repudiating  the 

1Op.  cit.,  Vol.  I,  p.  22. 
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implicit  seem  logically  to  leave  no  place  for  any  continuity. 
How  is  it  possible  to  hold  on  to  these  two  canons  at  once,  to 
emphasize  Continuity  and  to  repudiate  the  Implicit  ? 

It  would  not  solve  the  difficulty  to  say,  '  by  understanding  the 
nature  of  a  genetic  series ';  for  that  is  the  very  problem  at  issue. 
Mr.  Baldwin's  theory  may  perhaps  be  set  in  a  clearer  light  by  refer- 
ence to  the  two  sets  of  views  with  which  he  contrasts  his  own  posi- 
tion, and  between  which  it  is  evident  that  he  is  attempting  to  steer, 
in  a  sense,  a  middle  course.  On  the  one  hand,  there  is  the  atom- 
istic, agenetic  theory  of  mind,  which  attempts  to  build  up  knowledge 
out  of  discrete  mental  states  by  employing  the  mechanical  prin- 
ciple of  cause  and  effect ;  and,  on  the  other  side,  there  is  the  view 
of  the  idealistic  logicians.  The  former  set  of  conceptions  Professor 
Baldwin  rejects  as  inadequate  to  deal  with  a  developing  experience. 
But,  as  we  have  seen,  he  also  maintains  that  the  idealists  fail  to  reach 
a  truly  genetic  view  through  their  tendency  to  substitute  refer- 
ences to  the  implicit  for  an  account  of  the  actual  motives  and  con- 
ditions under  which  new  modes  of  experience  appear  in  the  proc- 
ess of  development.  More  specifically,  Professor  Baldwin  objects 
to  the  Idealist's  procedure  of  finding  the  gem  of  the  subject-object 
relation,  and  of  logical  judgment,  in  the  earlier  forms  of  cognitive 
experience.  It  is  impossible  here  to  discuss  at  length  the  ques- 
tion whether  these  criticisms  fairly  apply  to  the  method  of  those 
logicians  against  whom  they  are  directed,  or  whether  they  are 
based  on  a  misunderstanding  of  their  views.  As  I  have  already 
said,  however,  Professor  Baldwin  is  in  a  sense  only  repeating  the 
warnings  of  the  idealists  against  hypostatizing  the  implicit.  The 
leading  representatives  of  this  way  of  thinking  have  repeatedly 
pointed  out  the  barrenness  of  references  to  the  implicit  when  this 
is  conceived  as  an  abstract  term.  They  have  also  emphasized  the 
importance  of  tracing  out  the  process  in  detail,  of  comprehending 
the  universal  in  and  through  its  particular  manifestations,  and  have 
held  that  the  truth  is  not  merely  the  result,  but  the  result  viewed 
in  relation  to  its  process  of  becoming.1  Nevertheless,  it  cannot, 

1  "  Denn  die  Sache  ist  nicht  in  ihrem  Zwecke  erschopft,  sondern  in  ihrer  Ausfiih- 
rung,  noch  ist  dar  Resultat  das  wirklicke  Ganze,  sondern  es  zusammen  mit  seinem 
Werden  ;  der  Zweck  fur  sich  ist  das  unlebendige  Allgemeine,  wie  die  Tendenz  das 
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I  think,  be  denied  that  Professor  Baldwin's  protest  is  directed  at 
a  real  abuse  ;  and  to  fail  to  acknowledge  that  there  may  be  some 
grounds  for  his  criticism  would  be  to  forget  that  abstraction  is  an 
easily  besetting  sin.  To  think  of  the  implicit  as  a  preformed  some- 
what, actually  existing  in  the  earlier  cognitive  experience,  and 
naturally  unfolding  ex  vi  propria,  and  to  suppose  that  a  general 
reference  to  this  natural  tendency  of  the  implicit  to  become  explicit 
is  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the  real  process  is,  of  course,  to  rest 
in  the  emptiest  verbal  abstractions.  As  is  at  once  obvious,  it  is 
the  standpoint  of  the  older  preformationism,  and  not  properly  a 
genetic  view  at  all. 

But,  granting  that  a  genetic  account  of  logic  must  avoid  both 
an  atomistic  and  a  preformation  view  of  knowledge,  the  question 
still  remains  :  How  is  the  continuity  of  experience  to  be  con- 
ceived ?  In  what  terms  are  we  to  think  of  the  relation  of  the 
different  stages  and  modes  of  knowledge,  and  what  is  the  nature 
of  the  "  one  continuous  function  of  cognition,"  to  which  Professor 
Baldwin  in  more  than  one  passage  refers  ?  The  answer  to  these 
questions  is  undoubtedly  to  be  found  in  a  conception  which  will 
adequately  express  the  nature  of  a  genetic  logical  series.  In  his 
canon  of  Progression,  as  well  as  in  the  later  essays  in  his  volume, 
Development  and  Evolution,  Professor  Baldwin  has  distinguished 
between  a  genetic  and  an  agenetic  series,  and  between  genetic 
and  agenetic  sciences.  In  these  discussions,  accordingly,  we 
may  expect  to  get  additional  light  regarding  the  positive  charac- 
ter of  his  working  conceptions.  The  fundamental  distinction 
between  a  genetic  series  and  one  that  is  agenetic  or  mechanical, 
is  that  in  the  former  there  is  real  progression  or  development. 
Something  new  appears  which  was  not  present  in  the  earlier 
stages,  and  which  cannot  be  explained  as  made  up  of,  or  caused 
by,  the  events  which  preceded  it.  The  genetic  series,  conse- 
quently, is  not  reversible  like  the  mechanical,  where  cause  and 
effect  are  taken  as  identical  in  virtue  of  the  fact  that  they  represent 

blosse  Treiben,  das  seiner  Wirklichkeit  noch  entbehrt,  und  die  nackte  Resultat  ist  der 
Leichnam,  der  die  Tendenz  hinter  sich  gelassen  "  Heg61,  Wcrke,  Bd.  II,  p.  5. 
Similar  statements  frequently  occur  in  many  of  Hegel's  writings.  Cf.  also  Bradley, 
The  Principles  of  Logic,  pp.  194  ff.  ;  Appearance  and  Reality,  pp.  384  ff.  ;  Bosan- 
quet,  Logic,  Vol.  I,  p.  16. 
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the  same  amount  of  energy.  The  universal  category  of  science, 
then,  is  not  mechanical  cause  and  effect.  There  must  be  a  genetic 
science  and  a  genetic  standpoint,  which  shall  recognize  the  genuine 
character  of  development,  the  presence  of  a  new  element  or  form 
of  synthesis  at  the  later  stages  which  is  not  simply  the  old  over 
again.  Moreover,  this  genetic  series  cannot  be  constructed  a 
priori:  "No  formula  for  progression  from  mode  to  mode,  that 
is,  no  strictly  genetic  formula  in  evolution  or  in  development  is 
possible  except  by  direct  observation  of  the  facts  of  the  series 
which  the  formulation  aims  to  cover,  or  by  the  interpretation  of 
other  series  which  represent  the  same  or  parallel  modes." 

Now  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Professor  Baldwin  is  right  in 
insisting  that  a  genetic  series  is  not  mechanical,  and  must  ulti- 
mately be  interpreted  by  a  different  category  than  that  of  cause 
and  effect.  But  the  question  with  which  we  are  here  concerned 
is  whether  his  own  statement  of  the  principle  of  development  is 
adequate,  whether  he  himself  ever  reaches  a  '  genuinely  genetic 
point  of  view.'  For  the  distinction  which  he  labors  seems  to 
be  the  familiar  one  between  existence  and  value,  between  the 
causal  and  the  teleological  standpoint.  It  is  possible  that  I  have 
failed  to  understand  Professor  Baldwin,  but  I  do  not  find  that 
either  in  the  passages  which  I  have  summarized,  or  in  his  discus- 
sion of  the  Retrospective  and  Prospective  categories,  he  clearly 
puts  the  distinction  in  this  way.  Indeed,  if  we  take  his  state- 
ments literally,  it  seems  that  he  has  not  realized  how  completely 
the  causal  point  of  view  is  left  behind  when  we  think  of  things 
as  developing.  As  we  have  seen,  his  way  of  stating  the  distinc- 
tion between  the  mechanico-causal  and  the  genetic  or  developing 
series,  is  that  in  the  progression  of  the  latter  '  something  new  ' 
appears  in  the  consequent  which  is  not  present  in  the  antecedent, 
and  is  not  accounted  for  by  it.  Now  this  statement  in  itself 
would  leave  the  series  unintelligible ;  since  the  new  factor  or 
feature  is  asserted  to  come  in  simply  as  '  something  new  '  without 
being  related  through  identity  to  anything  else.  The  identity  of 
matter  or  energy  which  gives  to  the  principle  of  cause  and  effect 
its  explanatory  power  is  denied,  while  the  nature  of  the  identity 

1  Development  and  Evolution,  p.  23. 
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which  it  is  proposed  to  put  in  its  place  is  not  exhibited.1  To  ex- 
plain, however,  is  just  to  link  together  differences  through  an  iden- 
tity ;  and  it  is  essential  to  see  clearly  what  the  developmental  point 
of  view  requires  us  to  substitute,  as  a  principle  of  explanation, 
for  the  quantitative  identity  of  physical  cause  and  effect.  This,  as 
I  have  already  said,  must  be  the  principle  of  teleology,  the  ideal 
identity  of  end  and  means.  Now,  it  is  of  fundamental  importance 
to  recognize  that  the  adoption  of  this  category  implies  a  complete 
transformation  of  view  and  a  shifting  of  emphasis  from  the  parts 
to  the  whole.  There  can  no  longer  be  any  question  of  the 
equality  or  inequality  of  the  members  of  the  series  viewed  as  ex- 
ternal to  each  other  ;  but,  as  means  or  functional  processes,  they 
are  now  conceived  as  constituent  parts  of  a  teleological  system. 
It  may  be  that  Professor  Baldwin  actually  reaches  the  teleological 
point  of  view  in  his  treatment  of  the  genetic  categories  as  '  prospec- 
tive ;'  but,  as  I  read  him,  he  is  there  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
recognizing  the  something  new,  '  the  further  career/  rather  than 
looking  at  the  whole  process  as  a  ideologically  developing  system. 
Moreover,  the  idea  of  teleological  development  carries  with  it  an- 
other aspect  of  the  genetic  series  which  Professor  Baldwin,  I 
think,  has  not  emphasized,  and  which  he  perhaps  would  not  admit. 
A  genetic  series  as  teleological  is  a  self-determining  series,  as  op- 
posed to  the  changes  of  a  mechanical  system  which  are  determined 
from  without.  So  long  as  we  read  a  series  in  genetic  terms,  we 
must  regard  the  different  modes  and  stages  which  it  presents  as 
the  movement  and  manifestation  of  an  ideal  unity  or  whole.  De- 
termination through  external  causality  is  simply  unmeaning  and 
inapplicable.  To  give  a  causo-mechanical  explanation  of  evolution 
is  a  contradiction  in  terms.  When  such  a  mode  of  explanation  is 
adopted  the  evolutionary  point  of  view  has  been  abandoned,  and 
the  developing  subject  been  transformed  into  a  series  of  objects, 
which  are  viewed  as  standing  in  causal  relation  to  other  objects. 
When,  on  the  other  hand,  the  genesis  of  knowledge  is  conceived 

:In  a  paper  in  the  Psychological  Review  for  November  (Vol.  XVI,  No.  6) 
Professor  Baldwin  has  replied  to  this  criticism  as  well  as  to  certain  other  points  which 
I  urged  in  an  article  in  the  May  (1909)  number  of  that  journal.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, appear  to  me  that  his  statements  on  this  point  clear  up  the  difficulty  to  which  I 
have  called  attention.  The  questions  at  issue  are  too  fundamental  to  be  discussed 
in  a  footnote,  and  I  hope  to  find  occasion  to  return  to  the  subject. 
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in  Ideological  terms,  certain  results  are  obtained  which  are  of  im- 
portance for  our  discussion.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  conception  of  function  has  no  meaning  apart  from  teleology. 
In  contemporary  writing,  however,  it  is  not  unusual  to  find  the 
term  used  to  denote  a  detached  or  isolated  activity,  in  fact,  to  find 
the  word  '  functional '  employed  as  synonymous  with  '  dynamic  ' 
or  '  changing  '  as  opposed  to  what  is  regarded  as  '  static.'  The 
real  opposition  to  the  functional,  however,  is  found  in  what  is  re- 
garded as  mechanical  or  causally  determined.  For  a  dynamic 
process  or  activity  becomes  a  function  only  when  it  is  viewed  in 
relation  to  some  permanent  unity  or  ideal  value,  and  as  the 
bearer  or  representative  of  that  unity.  A  function,  as  thus  repre- 
sentative and  pointing  beyond  itself,  is  a  meaning,  a  universal,  not  a 
particular  activity  or  psychic  event.  To  take  a  functional  point  of 
view,  then,  is  just  to  grasp  the  end  or  purpose  of  a  series  of  events, 
and  to  read  the  parts  as  the  means  or  members  through  which  this 
ideal  organization  is  realized.  As  thus  representative  and  expres- 
sive of  the  whole,  functions  are  ideal  and  universal  in  character, 
and  cannot  be  reduced  to  the  form  of  mental  objects  or  events. 
A  functional  or  genetic  logic,  then,  must  deal  with  cognitive  ex- 
perience as  an  immanent  process  of  attaining  truth  through  the 
organization  of  meanings.  It  can  by  no  means  dispense  with  de- 
tailed explanations  and  analyses,  but  these  must  be  descriptions  in 
terms  of  '  end  and  means,'  not  in  terms  of  external  causality. 

From  this  point  of  view  we  are  able  to  understand  the  meaning 
and  legitimate  use  of  the  notion  of  the  Implicit.  Indeed,  we  are 
able  to  see  that  this  conception  is  indispensable,  for  to  deny  it,  as 
Aristotle  long  ago  remarked,  would  be  to  deny  all  movement 
and  becoming  in  the  sense  of  genesis.  But  it  must  never  be 
forgotten  that,  when  we  look  at  experience  functionally  or  teleo- 
logically,  the  implicit  has  not  the  form  of  an  existing  psychical 
content  or  object  that  can  be  thought  of  as  a  prior  term,  inde- 
pendently real  apart  from  the  process  and  the  end.  The  earlier 
and  later  stages  are  held  together  in  thought,  and  form  an  intelli- 
gible unity  just  through  the  fact  that  they  reflect  light  upon  each 
other  and  exhibit  their  common  identity.  That  is,  the  end  throws 
back  light  upon  the  means,  thus  disclosing  that  the  latter,  in  virtue 
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of  its  ideal  meaning  or  representative  function,  is  not  an  inde- 
pendent and  detached  mode  of  existence,  but  a  necessary  moment 
of  the  same  system,  and  therefore  implicitly  identical  with  the  end 
itself.  When  thus  interpreted  teleologically,  the  different  stages 
of  the  developing  process  are  not  taken  as  something  new  and 
inexplicable,  but  are  explained  as  essential  moments  in  the 
process  through  which  the  end  is  realized. 

We  may,  then,  emphasize  the  continuity  of  the  process  of  cog- 
nition by  describing  it  as  one  continuous  function  which  is  ex- 
hibited throughout  its  various  modes  and  stages.  This  would 
mean  that  all  the  various  functions  of  logical  experience  are  sub- 
ordinated as  means  to  the  ends  of  some  supreme  function  or  unity. 
This  function  of  unity  in  experience  is,  as  Kant  showed  in  his 
doctrine  of  the  Unity  of  Apperception,  the  logical  mind  itself. 
Moreover,  it  is  evident  that  any  particular  category  or  mode  of 
experience  is  just  the  logical  mind  functioning  at  that  stage. 
When  we  take  the  logical  mind  itself  as  the  one  continuous 
function,  and  think  of  experience  as  a  process  of  development,  we 
can  express  in  somewhat  different  terms  the  relation  of  the  implicit 
and  the  actual  in  experience.  The  undeveloped  logical  mind  is 
not  merely  universal  capacity  or  potentiality  of  knowing,  but  also 
a  movement  toward  actuality.  Its  real  nature  consists,  one  may 
say,  in  its  striving  for  meaning,  in  its  demand  for  completeness 
and  coherence  of  experience.  The  ends  of  the  logical  process, 
the  demand  for  meaning,  which  is  the  essential  nature  of  the 
logical  mind,  is  functionally  operative  at  every  stage  of  develop- 
ment, so  that  each  prior  stage  of  experience,  as  representative  of 
those  ends,  is  connected  through  identity  with  the  later.  Or,  in 
other  words,  the  Implicit  is  just  the  logical  mind,  as  expressed 
at  every  stage  in  the  system  of  developing  functions  through  which 
the  ends  of  knowledge  are  realized.  As  the  bearer  of  the  logical 
idea,  as  the  instrument  of  the  logical  end,  each  functional  stage 
is,  as  we  have  seen,  a  universal,  and  thus  linked  through  identity 
to  the  other  functions.  In  this  sense  the  genetic  process  is  con- 
tinuous, exhibiting  in  its  progression  not  merely  '  something 
new,'  but  rather  the  development  or  realization  of  the  ends  which 
constitute  the  logical  mind.  The  '  logical  mind '  is  thus  the 
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universal  presupposition  of  experience,  and  its  ends  and  demands 
must  be  regarded  as  necessary  both  to  explain  experience  at 
every  stage,  and  to  furnish  the  dynamic  or  moving  principle 
throughout  the  whole  course  of  its  development.  In  any  genuine 
course  of  development  the  end  is  functionally  effective  from  the 
beginning ;  hence  a  theory  of  logic  is  necessarily  a  description  or 
analysis  in  terms  of  teleology. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  repeat  that  these  conceptions  do  not 
render  unnecessary  a  detailed  account  of  the  development  of 
knowledge.  They  are  intended  to  apply  only  to  the  question  re- 
garding the  terms  in  which  the  account  of  its  development  is  to  be 
written.  No  one  can  doubt  that  the  mind  in  its  early  stages  of 
development  is  almost  entirely  immersed  in  practice,  and  that  its 
functions  appear  to  be  directed  only  to  the  satisfaction  of  practi- 
cal desires.  But,  if  the  genetic  viewpoint  is  to  be  retained,  it  is 
necessary  to  maintain  that  the  cognitive  mind  was  never  merely 
practical,  but  that,  even  in  its  first  beginnings,  logical  functions  and 
logical  meanings  were  not  entirely  lacking  though  for  the  time 
overshadowed  by  more  pressing  interests.  Genetic  logic  is  then 
the  story  of  the  gradual  emancipation  of  the  logical  mind  from  the 
direct  control  of  the  practical  through  the  working  out  of  the 
principles  which  constitute  its  own  essential  nature. 

J.  E.  CREIGHTON. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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The   Meaning  of  Truth.      By  WILLIAM    JAMES.     New    York, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1909. — pp.  295. 

A  critical  estimate  of  this  latest  book  of  Professor  James  is  particu- 
larly difficult ;  and  this  for  two  reasons.  Its  structure  and  style  are 
apologetic  and  polemical  rather  than  expository  ;  and  since  it  consists  so 
largely  of  fragments  of  previous  articles  and  addresses,  many  of  which 
were  written  in  reply  to  individual  critics,  and  some  of  which  even 
antedate  the  earlier  book  on  pragmatism,  there  is  an  almost  constant 
shifting  of  points  of  view,  and  a  corresponding  change  in  the  precise 
problems  that  are  considered,  and  in  their  answers  from  these  varying 
points  of  view.  We  shall  make,  however,  an  honest  effort  to  under- 
stand the  author  in  his  contentions  over  one  or  two  of  the  main  issues ; 
and  we  shall,  as  far  as  possible,  — although  with  something  of  a  shud- 
dering protest,  —  follow  his  own  use  of  words  in  the  discussion  of 
these  issues.  This  last  concession  will  lead  us  to  speak  of  "  ideas  "  in 
the  utterly  loose  sense  in  which  the  word  was  employed  by  Locke  and 
the  French  sensational  school ;  of  "  reality  "  as  having  no  independ- 
ent, definable  significance;  of  "  relation  "  and  ' '  correspondence  " 
without  stopping  to  inquire  as  to  the  particular  kind  of  relation  or  cor- 
respondence with  which  we  are  just  now  dealing ;  and  of  "  cognition  " 
and  "  knowledge  "  without  recognizing  the  obligation  to  a  preliminary 
psychological  analysis  of  the  content  of  these  terms. 

There  are  two  questions,  and  two  main  issues  as  represented  by  these 
questions,  which  are  at  stake  in  Professor  James's  effort  to  tell  us  "  the 
meaning  of  truth."  These  two  questions  are  closely  related,  but  they 
are  by  no  means  identical.  One  is :  What  is  the  essential  nature  of 
the  truth  ?  Or,  to  employ  the  terminology  of  the  author :  What  en- 
titles any  particular  idea,  or  class  of  ideas,  to  the  claim  to  be  true  ? 
The  other  problem  concerns  the  rational  tests,  or  criteria,  of  any 
particular  truth,  or  class  of  truth,  or  of  truth  in  general.  Its  answer 
would  tell  us,  how  we  arrive  at  the  truth ;  or  how  the  mind,  being 
more  or  less  of  a  critic  of  its  own  ideas,  comes  to  sort  out  these  ideas, 
and  to  distinguish  between  the  certainly  true  and  the  perhaps  true, 
or  between  the  true  and  the  false,  or  between  ideas  that  are  mere 
imaginings  and  ideas  that  are  perceived  as  real  things,  etc.  It  is  made 
the  more  important  that  this  distinction  in  problems  should  be  care- 
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fully  observed ;  because  in  all  writings  defensive  of  so-called  pragma- 
tism which  I  have  ever  seen,  there  has  been  constant  interplay  between, 
and  hopeless  confusion  of,  these  two  questions. 

Now  in  certain  passages  of  this  book,  as  well  as  of  his  earlier  writ- 
ings, Professor  James  is  perfectly  clear  in  his  answer  to  the  first  of 
these  questions ;  and  it  is  interesting  to  observe  that  in  giving  this 
answer  he  holds  himself  to  be  in  agreement  with  all  his  opponents,  — 
even  the  most  pronounced  rationalists,  idealists,  or  absolutists. 
"Truth,"  he  repeats  (preface,  p.  v)  quoting  from  the  book  named 
Pragmatism,  "  is  a  property  of  certain  of  our  ideas.  It  means  their 
agreement,  as  falsity  means  their  disagreement,  with  reality."  In  a 
less  positive  way  and  with  a  change  of  terms,  we  are  told  (p.  139) 
"of  the  relation  called  'knowledge,'  which  may  connect  an  idea  with 
reality."  Still  later  we  are  informed  that  it  is  impossible  "  to  imagine 
a  man  satisfied  with  an  idea,"  who  should  "  not  take  its  content  as  a 
true  account  of  reality."  In  his  zeal  to  escape  the  charge  of  subjec- 
tivism, the  author  even  goes  so  far  in  one  passage  (p.  163)  as  to  use 
these  pregnant  words:  "Truth  is  essentially  a  relation  between  two 
things,  an  idea,  on  the  one  hand,  and  a  reality  outside  of  the  idea  on 
the  other"  [italics  are  ours].  The  belief  that  the  reality  is  "  outside 
of  the  idea"  is  itself  a  kind  of  '  salto  mortalej  which  has  the  appear- 
ance of  a  species  of  transcendency  (p.  143). 

Furthermore,  pragmatism,  as  expounded  by  Professor  James,  holds 
that  reality  is  somehow  independent  of  the  particular  idea  to  which  it 
is  momentarily  related,  and  indeed  of  all  human  ideas.  Or,  to  reverse 
the  proposition,  the  idea  is  dependent  for  its  truth,  on  reality.  "If 
our  own  particular  thought  were  annihilated,  the  reality  would  still  be 
there  in  some  shape  "  (p.  68).  And  "  the  humanist  does  not  ignore 
the  character  of  objectivity  and  independence  in  truth"  (p.  78). 
Nor  is  this  relation  of  the  idea,  as  the  dependent,  to  the  reality  as  at 
least  relatively  independent,  confined  to  the  empty  belief  that  reality 
somehow  exists  "outside  of  the  particular  idea."  The  idea  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  reality  for  its  "whatness,"  for  the  "  knowledge- 
about  "  reality,  which  it  claims  for  itself.  The  existence  of  the  object, 
whenever  the  idea  asserts  it  '  truly,'  is  the  only  reason,  in  innumer- 
able cases,  why  the  idea  does  work  successfully"  (p.  xv).  We  refuse 
to  believe  that  we  create  the  reality  of  which  some  of  our  ideas  are 
cognizant ;  on  the  contrary,  we  are  "made  subject,"  or  compelled, 
to  a  belief  in  some  realities  (pp.  6  f. ) .  On  the  other  hand  :  "  We  will 
deny  the  function  of  knowledge  to  any  feeling  whose  quality  or  con- 
tent we  do  not  ourselves  believe  to  exist  outside  of  that  feeling  as  well 
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as  in  it  "  (p.  8).  We  cannot,  indeed,  indicate  the  "  cognitive  func- 
tion "  of  feeling,  without  making  the  discovery  that  reality  exists  else- 
where than  in  the  feeling  (p.  16).  While  it  is  perception  which 
validates  conception  (p.  32),  and  in  places  Professor  James  comes 
perilously  near  to  limiting  all  human  knowledge  to  individual  things 
as  known  immediately  through  the  senses,  thus  making  a  clean  sweep 
of  all  the  claims  of  science  as  well  as  common  sense  (see  pp.  39  and 
44  f. );  it  is  impossible  to  interpret  his  utterances  on  the  relations  of 
idea  to  reality,  without  the  assumption  that  the  former  depends  on  the 
latter  to  dictate,  not  only  the  bare  fact  that  somewhat  is  real  but  also 
the  particular  ideas  which  shall  amount  to  the  cognition  of  what  that 
'  real '  truly  is. 

From  all  such  quotations,  — and  there  are  many  more  similar  scat- 
tered through  the  writings  of  so-called  pragmatists,  —  it  would  seem 
that,  by  truth  in  general  we  must  mean  to  affirm  some  sort  of  an 
agreement  between  that  system  of  ideas  which  men  call  cognitive  and 
the  system  of  real  things,  considered  as  somehow  independent  of,  or 
'  outside  of,'  the  system  of  ideas.  In  a  word,  Knowledge  is  depend- 
ently  related  to  Reality ;  ideas  do  not  create  a  world  of  real  things, 
but  form  themselves,  at  least  when  kept  constantly  under  obligation 
to  the  supreme  tests  of  sense-perception,  into  a  kind  of  correspondence 
with  these  independently  existent  real  things.  And  this  is  the  answer 
to  the  question  :  What  is  it,  essentially  considered,  to  be  true  ?  Such 
an  answer  is,  of  course,  satisfactory  to  the  common-sense  realist ;  and 
if  he  were  permitted  to  put  his  own  interpretation  on  each  of  the  im- 
portant terms  employed  in  this  answer,  it  might  be  made  measurably 
satisfactory  to  the  rationalist,  or  to  the  idealist,  or  even  to  the  abso- 
lutist of  the  most  pronounced  type.  When  it  is  added  that  one  most 
important  part  of  the  meaning  of  all  this  is  that  man  may  be  fitted  for 
action  in  the  midst  of  this  real  world,  why  need  any  one  dispute  this 
obvious  and  even  pious  proposition  ? 

But  the  trouble  begins  just  as  soon  as  the  pragmatist  begins  to  in- 
terpret his  own  definitions ;  and  the  trouble  increases  and  the  con- 
fusion grows,  about  as  fast  and  as  far  as  the  attempt  at  interpretation 
proceeds.  How  this  result  happens  in  this  book  we  shall  discover  by 
directing  our  attention  to  a  few  of  the  many  quotations  which  might 
be  made  to  illustrate  the  criticism.  Almost  immediately  (p.  2  f . ) 
Professor  James  passes  covertly  over  to  the  second  of  the  two  ques- 
tions which,  as  we  have  said  above,  must  always  be  carefully  dis- 
tinguished, and  asks  :  "  How  comes  it  that  common  sense  has  assigned 
a  number  of  cases  in  which  it  (*'.  e.t  self-transcendence)  is  assumed 
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not  only  to  be  possible  but  actual  ?  And  what  are  the  marks  used  by 
common  sense  to  distinguish  those  cases  from  the  rest?"  Now  this 
is  a  perfectly  legitimate  question  ;  but  it  is  a  different  question  from 
that  in  answer  to  which  the  preceding  quotations  have  been  made. 
Its  answer  is  given  later  on  in  these  words  :  "In  the  last  analysis, 
then,  we  believe  that  we  all  know  and  think  about  and  talk  about  the 
same  world,  because  we  believe  our  percepts  are  possessed  by  us  in  com- 
mon. And  we  believe  this  because  the  percepts  of  each  one  of  us 
seem  to  be  changed  in  consequence  of  changes  in  the  percepts  of  some 
one  else. ' '  Plainly,  the  former  of  these  two  sentences  aims  to  tell  us 
how  we  come  at  reality  as  an  attachment  to  some  among  our  many 
ideas  ;  it  is  by  way  of  a  certain  kind  of  belief.  But  the  most  ultra- 
pragmatic  pragmatist  would  scarcely  contend  that  truth,  essentially 
considered,  is  nothing  more  than  the  individual's  state  of  belief  in  his 
own  percepts  ;  although  the  criteria  of  every  seeming  truth  may  in- 
clude such  belief.  Plainly,  however,  in  the  latter  of  the  two  sentences, 
Professor  James  does  intend  to  introduce  his  own  solution  of  the 
problem  :  What  is  it  for  an  idea  to  be  true  ?  and,  so  far  as  the  answer 
here  given  is  complete,  it  seems  to  run :  Truth  is  an  agreement 
among  percepts,  as  respects  their  interdependent  changes. 

Indeed,  we  are  explicitly  told  later  on  in  this  book  (p.  70),  that, 
according  to  humanism,  truth  means,  "the  relation  of  less  fixed  parts 
of  experience  (predicates)  to  other  relatively  more  fixed  parts  (sub- 
jects) ;  and  we  are  not  required  to  seek  it  in  a  relation  of  experience 
as  such  to  any  thing  beyond  itself."  Now  here  is  one  of  those  subtle 
and  dexterous  changes  in  terms,  which  so  frequently  occur  in  our 
author  and  which  it  is  difficult  to  reconcile  with  a  desirable  consistency 
in  thinking.  For,  verily,  nobody  claims  that  any  reality  can  be 
known,  or  even  conjectured,  which  is  not  somehow  included  in 
*  experience.'  The  very  question  is  whether  reality  is  not  included 
in  all  experience ;  how  much  of  it  is  included  ;  and  how  it  is  included. 
In  his  incomplete  answer  to  the  last  of  these  inquiries,  the  author  seems 
to  suppose  that  he  has  answered  them  all. 

It  turns  out,  then,  that  according  to  pragmatic  doctrine,  when  inter- 
preted by  its  own  exponents,  for  the  conception  of  truth  as  an  idea 
which  has  somehow  attained  agreement  with  a  reality  which  is  in  some 
sort  independent  of  ideas  and  existent  (  outside '  of  them,  we  must 
substitute  the  conception  of  a  certain  class  of  ideas  which  have  attained 
a  more  or  less  fixed  relation  to  other  ideas.  This  view  may  be  true, 
or  it  may  not  be  true  ;  but  it  certainly  is  not  the  view  which  was  stated 
in  the  previous  set  of  quotations.  And  if  it  is  not  twin  brother,  or  at 
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least  first  cousin,  to  what  used  to  be  called  'solipsism,'  then  I  have 
repentantly  and  dejectedly  to  confess  that  I  have  forgotten  what 
solipsism  really  and  truly  is. 

There  has  seldom  been  a  more  curious  exhibition  of  freakishness  in 
the  history  of  modern  reflective  thinking  than  that  given  by  the  fact  that 
pragmatism  has  taken  its  name  as  a  brand-new  philosophy,  with  a  reso- 
lution at  hand  of  all  ancient  quarrels  and  a  solvent  of  most  speculative 
difficulties,  through  its  enunciation  of  a  tenet  which,  when  properly 
limited  and  correctly  understood  and  cautiously  applied,  need  occasion 
neither  anxiety  nor  dispute.  Ideas  prove  themselves  to  be  true  to  human 
minds,  if  they  work  as  though  they  were  true.  But  what  kind  of  work 
do  true  ideas  do  ?  No  less  a  work  than  that  of  enabling  us  to  adjust 
ourselves  more  and  more  satisfactorily  to  that  environment  of  real 
things,  on  the  reality  and  constant,  compelling  influence  of  which 
our  ideas  are,  for  all  "  practical  "  purposes, —  in  the  narrowest  meaning 
of  that  much  abused  word, —  dependent.  But  not  in  this  "  narrowest 
meaning"  alone.  For  true  ideas  "work,"  and  so  prove  themselves 
to  be  true,  by  way  of  enabling  us  better  and  better  to  understand  all  real 
things,  their  nature  and  their  relations  to  one  another ;  in  a  word,  the 
whole  being  of  the  world  in  which  they  and  we  are  interdependent  and 
related  parts. 

But  why  should  any  great  fuss,  either  of  admiration  or  contention, 
be  made  over  so  self-evident  a  statement  as  this  would  seem  to  be  ? 
I  fear,  yes,  I  am  quite  sure,  that  the  cause  lies  at  the  door  of  prag- 
matism itself;  or,  perhaps,  in  part,  of  an  age  that  prefers  what  seems 
new,  if  only  it  is  sensational,  to  thinking  its  way  quietly  through  to 
conclusions  that  will  in  some  good  measure  stand  the  tests  of  modem 
science  and  of  the  history  of  philosophy. 

The  same  thing  is  true  of  the  more  elaborate  and  carefully  polished 
statements  of  Professors  Dewey  and  Schiller  as  to  where  they  would 
locate  those  marks  which  enable  the  mind  to  distinguish,  — always,  of 
course,  only  approximately  and  progressively, — between  truth  and 
error ;  or  between  the  certainly  true  and  the  more  or  less  probably 
true.  The  marks,  or  criteria,  are  in  a  certain  satisfaction  which  the 
mind  feels  in  introducing  consistency  and  harmony  among  its  own 
ideas.  Again,  of  course.  But  this  is  only  an  incomplete  and  rhetor- 
ical manner  of  stating  what  every  treatise  on  so-called  "  pure  logic  " 
has  implied  or  elaborated  from  Aristotle  downward ;  and  what  every 
investigator  in  any  one  of  the  positive  and  experimental  sciences  takes 
as  a  matter  of  course.  But  do  not  our  pragmatist  friends  see  that  the 
underlying  assumption  of  this  method  of  procedure  is  the  confidence, 
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somehow  gained  and  continuously  growing,  that  reality  is  itself  a  con- 
sistent and  self-satisfactory  system  of  things,  —  at  least,  just  so  far  as  it 
compels  our  ideas  to  work  in  this  large-minded  "  practical  "  way. 

We  do  not  need  to  follow  further  this  constant  shifting  of  the  two 
questions,  and  more  or  less  concealed  substitution  of  the  answer  of  one 
for  the  answer  of  the  other,  in  order  to  discover  how  little  convincing 
is  this  last  effort  of  Professor  James  to  show  that  pragmatism  offers  a 
solution  for  our  epistemological,  and  their  connected  metaphysical, 
problems.  Into  the  desultory  discussion  of  the  absolute,  which  the 
book  introduces  in  certain  passages,  we  have  no  disposition  to  enter. 
With  the  views  of  our  pragmatic  friends  that  the  absolute,  in  the  sense 
of  the  Unknowable  or  the  Unrelated,  has  no  claim  either  to  agreement 
with  any  reality  or  to  value  as  a  working  idea,  we  have  no  contention 
to  propose.  But  when  we  are  told  that  "  the  true  is  only  the  expedient 
in  the  way  of  our  thinking"  (p.  vii);  that  "  truth  happens  to  a 
idea"  (p.  vi)  ;  that  the  "feeling  of  q  (reality}  knows  whatever 
reality  it  resembles  "  (p.  28);  and  "  that  all  feeling  is  for  the  sake  of 
action"  (in  the  narrow  meaning  of  'action'  and  '  the  practical '); 
we  begin  by  distrusting  such  a  loose  and  unusual  employment  of  terms 
that  customarily  have  a  fairly  fixed  signification  attached  to  them ; 
and  we  end  by  distrusting  and  rejecting  the  confusions  and  fallacies  of 
thought  which  are  injected  into  them.  And  this,  in  spite  of  the  many 
statements,  in  the  correctness  of  which  we  can  heartily  agree,  without 
accrediting  all  the  polemics  and  detailed  exposition  of  the  small  but 
distinguished  band  of  the  most  doughty  and  uncompromising  defenders 
of  so-called  pragmatism.  Of  course,  for  example,  there  is  no  truth 
that  is  "  absolute,  complete,  and  objective"  (p.  155), — although  this 
must  be  a  very  special  use  of  the  last  word ;  for  Professor  James  else- 
where in  this  same  book  (p.  165)  expressly  declares  :  "It  is  between 
the  idea  and  the  object  that  the  truth-relation  is  to  be  sought  and  it 
involves  both  terms."  Of  course,  too,  no  one,  whether  professed 
philosopher  or  man  of  "plain  common  sense,"  can  believe  in  objects 
and  relations  "altogether  trans-experiential"  (p.  xvii).  But  to 
attack  the  views  implied  in  such  obvious  statements  as  these,  seems  to 
us,  it  must  be  confessed,  too  much  like  setting  up  men  of  straw,  in 
order  to  gain  a  reputation  for  skill  and  valor  in  the  eyes  of  the  public 
by  knocking  them  down. 

And  now,  in  our  hunt  after  the  meaning  of  truth,  as  pragmatism 
conceives  of  this  problem,  we  hark  back  to  the  point  of  starting.  We 
find  ourselves  guilty  of  what  the  author  calls  The  Sixth  Misunderstand- 
ing (p.  200  f.).  "Pragmatism  explains  not  what  truth  is,  but  only 
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how  it  is  arrived  at"  To  something  like  this  very  issue  we  have  tried 
to  stick  close,  all  the  way  through  our  attempt  to  place  a  critical  esti- 
mate upon  the  pragmatist  answer  to  the  inquiry  into  the  meaning  of 
truth.  The  conclusion  has  been  forced  upon  us  that  pragmatism  con- 
stantly confuses  these  two  questions,  but  that  it  answers  satisfactorily 
neither  of  the  two.  In  coming  to  this  conclusion,  however,  we  can- 
not confess  to  the  charge  of  either  stupidity  or  insincerity.  We  must, 
therefore,  take  our  place,  —  and  this  we  do  with  cheerfulness  and  alac- 
rity, —  among  that  great  cloud  of  witnesses  who,  according  to  Professor 
James,  "  labor  under  an  inability  almost  pathetic,  to  understand  the 
thesis  which  they  seek  to  refute  "  (p.  xx).  But  we  propose  this  final 
query  :  Of  what  practical  use,  whether  for  the  conduct  of  life,  or  the 
advancement  of  science,  or  the  uplift  of  moral  ideals,  or  the  administra- 
tion of  the  faith  and  the  consolations  of  religion,  is  a  philosophy  that 
makes  so  ineffective  an  appeal  on  the  ground  of  its  own  truthfulness  ? 
But  we  may  be  permitted  to  placate  our  temper  and  to  quiet  our  fears 
with  the  consciousness  that  our  party,  being  protestant,  is  still  greatly 
in  the  majority ;  and,  in  fact,  seems  at  the  very  latest  information  to 
be  gaining  rapidly.  So  then,  in  due  time  and,  we  hope,  in  a  short 
time,  if  the  very  few  confirmed  pragmatists  prove  unable  to  find  for 
themselves  a  place  where  "  the  wicked  cease  from  troubling,"  we,  at 
least,  may  easily  and  safely  retire  where  "  the  weary  are  at  rest." 

GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD. 
YALE  UNIVERSITY. 

PhilosophiscJie  Stronmngen  der  Gegenivart.     By  LUDWIG  STEIN. 
Stuttgart,  Verlag  von  F.  Encke,  1908. — pp.  xvi,  452. 

The  present  volume  is  offered  as  an  aid  to  a  general  view  of  the 
significant  affiliations  and  oppositions  of  leading  philosophical  tenden- 
cies of  the  present  day.  The  author  hopes  that  it  will  lessen  the  waste 
of  effort  and  confusion  of  thought  resulting,  in  a  time  of  active  con- 
troversy and  construction  like  the  present,  from  mutual  misunder- 
standings among  thinkers  and  from  imperfect  definition  of  important 
issues.  The  first  of  the  two  parts  into  which  the  volume  is  divided 
consists  of  ten  chapters,  in  which  the  several  movements  or  tendencies 
in  contemporary  thought  are  presented  and  discussed.  The  six  chap- 
ters of  the  second  part  purport  to  give  a  cross-sectional  view,  treating 
in  a  more  constructive  and  affirmative  way  of  the  great  problems 
to  which  the  interest  and  efforts  of  the  several  schools  are  chiefly 
directed.  Both  parts  deal  for  the  most  part  with  recent  and  contem- 
porary German  thought ;  a  companion  volume  is  promised  which  is 
to  treat  in  the  same  way  of  English,  French,  and  Italian  philosophy. 
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The  author's  precise  purpose  has,  I  think,  hardly  been  accomplished. 
The  volume  should  prove  a  useful  handbook,  —  with  its  seemingly 
encyclopaedic  citation  of  authors  and  titles,  and  its  copious  index  of 
names,  extending  over  seven  double  column  pages.  But  the  state- 
ments of  standpoint  and  doctrine,  while  on  the  one  hand  lacking  in 
the  precision  and  definiteness  of  an  encyclopaedia  article,  do  not,  on 
the  other  hand,  luminously  merge,  as  the  author  intended,  into  a 
single  comprehensive  view  of  the  contemporary  situation.  Several  of 
the  chapters  appeared  originally  in  philosophical  journals,  and  were 
worked  over  for  incorporation  in  the  present  publication.  It  is  for 
this  reason,  perhaps,  that  the  chapters  of  the  first  part  differ  in  method, 
and  are  not  equally  comprehensive  in  the  treatment  of  their  respective 
topics.  Of  Stein's  conception  of  the  history  of  philosophy  something 
will  have  to  be  said  below,  and  it  need  only  be  mentioned  in  this  con- 
nection, as  to  some  extent  responsible  for  the  indistinctness  of  impres- 
sion left  by  the  several  chapters  and  the  whole.  But  the  main  reason 
is  undoubtedly  the  separate  treatment  of  the  '  movements '  and  the 
'problems.'  The  first -part,  because  not  frankly  so  intended,  falls 
somewhat  short  of  being  a  wholly  satisfactory  handbook.  At  the 
same  time,  the  chapters  are  too  encyclopaedic  in  plan  and  scope  to 
admit  of  effective  correlation  by  the  detached  series  of  concluding 
chapters.  Moreover,  if  these  latter  indicate  the  contents  of  a  veritable 
cross-section  through  the  stream  of  contemporary  German  thought, 
this  is,  at  all  events,  in  its  proportions,  not  such  a  cross-section  as  the 
ten  descriptive  chapters  prepare  us  to  expect.  On  the  whole,  it  would 
seem  that  the  author's  purpose  might  have  been  better  accomplished 
by  making  the  book  essentially  a  statement  and  discussion  of  the  prob- 
lems at  issue  in  their  logical  relations  to  one  another,  and  by  present- 
ing, in  connection  with  each  problem,  the  complementary  or  conflict- 
ing contributions  of  the  several  schools  and  groups.  At  the  close  a 
brief  resume  of  the  collective  teaching  of  each  school  might  have  been 
given. 

The  first  chapter  treats  of  "The  Neo-Idealistic  Movement."  In 
contemporary  German  philosophy,  Stein  points  out,  are  presented 
over  again  the  stages  of  the  classical  development  from  Kant  to  Hegel. 
From  the  Neo-Kantianism  of  the  Marburg  school  and  F.  J.  Schmidt 
and  the  Fichteanism  of  Windelband,  Rickert,  Eucken,  Lipps,  and 
Munsterberg,  to  the  philosophy  of  Nature  of  von  Hartmann,  Drews, 
Ostwald,  and  Reinke,  and  the  Hegelianism  of  L.  W.  Stern  and  of 
Munsterberg  (in  his  latest  work),  there  is  a  complete  parallelism  with 
the  older  movement.  And  among  the  idealists  themselves  there  is 
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great  diversity.  "The  prism  of  idealism  in  our  day  may  indeed  be 
said  to  show  nearly  the  whole  span  of  the  rainbow  colors"  (p.  5). 
But  instead  of  harmony  and  cooperation  among  the  diverse  idealistic 
tendencies,  one  sees  only  silent,  mutual  contempt  or  fratricidal  strife. 
"  Sie  philosophieren  aneinander  vorbei,"  says  Stein.  "  Is  it  not  a 
reproach  to  us,"  he  exclaims,  "that  the  monism  of  the  '  Weltratsel '  - 
dcuter  should  so  spread  like  wild-fire,  while  idealism  can  only  follow 
scolding  and  ineffectual  in  the  wake  of  Haeckel's  triumphal  chariot  ?  " 
"We  have  today  no  one  great  philosophic  tendency  which  controls 
all  others  or  draws  them  all  as  tributaries  into  one  mighty  channel, 
but  only  many  little  tendencies,  each  one  of  which,  thoughtless  of 
its  sources  or  outlet,  runs  its  course  as  if  there  were  no  others"  (pp. 
5-6).  And  yet,  says  Stein,  two  great  streams  of  thought  have 
actually  dominated  the  history  of  modern  philosophy  down  to  the 
present,  —  rationalism  and  voluntarism,  the  latter  of  these  taking  its 
rise  from  Kant.  "  Implicitly  or  explicitly,  voluntarism  is  of  the  very 
essence  of  nearly  all  contemporary  idealism  "  (p.  9).  The  remainder 
of  the  chapter  is,  accordingly,  given  over  to  an  account  of  the  volun- 
tarist  systems  of  Lipps,  Windelband,  Stern,  and  Miinsterberg,  with 
some  reference  to  Wundt's  contribution  on  metaphysics  in  Die  Kultur 
der  Gegenwart  and  to  the  dissenting  views  of  Klilpe.  The  moral  of 
the  situation  would  appear  to  be,  in  Stein's  opinion,  that  in  the  defi- 
nite correlation  and  adjustment  of  its  rationalistic  and  voluntaristic 
ancestral  tendencies,  idealism  has  a  unifying  problem  that  should  draw 
together  all  its  scattering  efforts.  Meanwhile,  idealists  may  have 
the  assurance  that  their  own  dissentions  and  want  of  discipline  have 
been  hitherto  the  sole  real  source  of  their  adversaries'  strength. 

The  second  chapter,  under  the  title  "The  Neo-positivist  Move- 
ment," presents  a  rather  impressionistic  account  of  the  pragmatism  of 
James,  preceded  by  an  enumeration  of  the  more  important  literature 
of  pragmatism  in  German,  French,  and  English,  and  a  discussion  of 
the  history  of  the  term.  "  Pragmatism,"  says  Stein,  "is,  in  its  inten- 
tion, even  though  perhaps  not  in  ultimate  consequences,  nothing  but 
a  theory  of  truth."  But  if  its  first  interest  was  in  the  problem  of 
truth,  pragmatism's  solution  of  this  problem  is  of  such  a  sort  as  to 
bring  with  it  fairly  definite  implications  in  other  departments  of 
philosophy.  "Pragmatism  is  nominalistic  in  the  theory  of  knowl- 
edge, voluntarist  in  psychology,  energistic  in  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
agnostic  in  metaphysics,  and  in  ethics,  melioristic  on  the  principles 
of  Bentham  and  J.  S.  Mill, —  but  with  all  this  versatility,  pragmatism 
is  no  external  grouping  of  unrelated  doctrines,  but  shows  that  organic 
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unity  which,  according  to  Goethe,  is  the  mark  of  a  work  of  genius  ' ' 
(p.  65).  One  wonders  whether  Stein  here  remembers  his  earlier 
insistence  (pp.  42-43)  upon  the  essential  identity  of  the  pragmatist 
theory  of  truth  with  the  theory  of  knowledge  and  cosmic  teleology 
of  Stoicism  and  how  far  he  would  carry  the  parallelism  between  the 
two  coherent  systems,  —  whether,  for  example,  he  would  interpret 
Stoicism  also  as  agnostic  in  metaphysics  and  melioristic  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  Bentham  and  Mill  in  ethics.  One  suspects  some  flaw  in  the 
identification  expressly  alleged, —  although  which,  if  not  both,  of  the 
two  theories  of  knowledge  may  be  the  one  misconstrued  would  be  a 
more  suitable  matter  for  consideration  elsewhere. 

Stein's  criticism  of  pragmatism  concludes  the  chapter  (pp.  65-75). 
"  The  voir pour prevoir  of  Comte  is  the  initial  principle  of  pragmatism. ' ' 
But  purposiveness  is  only  a  regulative,  not  a  constitutive,  principle, 
and  it  is,  according  to  Stein,  due  to  this  limitation  that  the  pragmatist 
theory  of  truth  cannot  possibly  rise  higher  then  relativism.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  every  doctrine  of  purposiveness  must  be  deductive;  for 
only  by  resort  to  some  assumed  primary  "  constant  "  can  it  avoid  the 
anarchy  of  making  "  not  man  but  the  man  the  measure  of  all  things  " 
(p.  71).  This  is  as  true  of  James's  variant  of  the  purposive  philosophy 
as  of  any  other, — for  all  its  "cult  of  fact,  its  freedom  from  hypothesis, 
its  genetic  theory  of  truth"  (p.  69), —  and  accordingly  the  "con- 
stant ' '  in  pragmatism  is  none  other  than  the  criterion  of  ' '  power  to 
work," — by  which  Stein  appears  to  mean  an  ideal  of  economy  in  the 
agent  which  requires  an  accurate  valuation  of  conceptions  according 
to  their  "power  to  work."  James's  seeming  unawareness  of  the 
true  a  priori  character  of  this  principle,  amounts  to  a  lapse  into  the 
inconsequences  which  he  himself  long  since  pointed  out  in  the 
associational  psychology  (p.  70). 

In  the  next  chapter,  with  the  "energism  "  of  Ostwald  for  a  main 
theme,  Stein  discusses  recent  developments  in  the  philosophy  of  nature 
and  of  science,  giving  brief  mention  to  Mach,  Lipps,  and  others,  and 
to  some  of  the  adverse  critics  of  the  movement.  Stein  accepts  the 
disparaging  judgment  passed  by  Drews  upon  the  neo-Fichtean  "schul- 
massige  Naturphilosophie  "  of  Lipps' s  contribution  to  the  Festschrift 
for  Kuno  Fischer.  Fairly  launched  in  Ostwald' s  Liibeck  address  of 
1895,  energism  had  had  the  way  prepared  for  it  by  the  earlier  inde- 
pendent labors  of  Clifford,  Mach,  Lange,  and  the  German-American 
Stallo.  To-day,  Stein  assures  us,  the  educated  multitudes  are  turning 
away  from  their  older  allegience  and  toward  the  energistic  philosophy, 
"  um  den  metaphysischen  Dogmatismus  des  '  Weltratsel  '-Materialismus 
den  Halb-bis  Sechszehntelgebildeten  zu  iiberlassen." 
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The  other  chapters  of  Part  One  deal  respectively  with  the  romanti- 
cism of  Chamberlain  and  Keyserling,  the  neo-vitalism  of  Driesch, 
Reinke,  and  others,  the  realism  of  von  Hartmann,  Erhardt,  Busse, 
and  Kiilpe,  Spencer's  conception  of  evolution,  the  individualism  of 
Nietzsche  and  Stirner,  Dilthey's  development  of  the  standpoint  and 
conception  of  the  "  Geisteswissenschaften,"  and  finally  the  personality 
and  work  of  Zeller.  The  chapter  on  romanticism  shows  Stein's  allusive 
method  of  exposition  and  rhetorical  facility  of  style  in  their  most  tan- 
talizing form.  One  who  has  not  already  made  the  acquaintance  of 
Chamberlain's  Die  Grundlagen  des  Neunzehnten  Jahrhunderts  will  find 
himself  at  a  loss  to  appreciate  either  the  force  of  Stein's  strictures  upon 
certain  phases  of  the  argument  or  the  merits  of  his  high  estimate  of  the 
importance  of  the  movement.  "In  Chamberlain  and  Keyserling  are 
still  alive  all  of  the  motives  of  the  older  French  and  German  romanti- 
cism, but  they  have  purged  away  all  that  is  avowedly  mystical,  nebu- 
lous, confused  and  abstruse,  showing  us  a  new  romanticism  scientifically 
deepened  and  logically  made  clear.  .  .  .  They  have  shaken  men's 
faith  in  the  autocracy  of  the  logical  consciousness.  .  .  .  With  search- 
ing of  heart  and  singleness  of  purpose,  it  is  now  the  duty  of  all  ration- 
alists and  intellectualists  to  check  the  movement  before  its  spread  grows 
to  a  devastation  "  (pp.  157-158). 

Vitalism,  for  Stein,  has  only  a  symptomatic  importance  as  a  nat- 
ural reaction  against  the  dogmatic  finality  of  materialism.  Toward 
the  close  of  the  chapter  (p.  173),  are  cited  with  apparent  approval 
the  critical  objections  against  vitalism  set  forth  by  Kurd  Lasswitz  in 
his  recent  Seelen  und  Ziele  (1908).  In  his  discussion  of  realism, 
Stein  insists  upon  the  indebtedness  of  all  contemporary  branches  of 
the  general  tendency  to  Trendelenburg  (pp.  198-199).  The  chapter 
treating  of  the  evolutionary  movement  is  in  fact  an  account,  drawn 
largely  from  the  Autobiography,  of  Spencer's  intellectual  relations  and 
affinities  to  some  of  his  English  contemporaries  and  to  German 
thinkers.  The  last  chapter,  entitled  "  Die  Philosophiegeschichtliche 
Bewegung ' '  turns  out  to  be,  in  the  main,  a  highly  interesting  appre- 
ciation of  the  personality  and  life  work  of  Eduard  Zeller.  A  notable 
feature  is  the  account  of  Zeller's  general  philosophic  views  (pp.  283- 
292).  Of  the  logic  of  the  history  of  philosophy  or  of  contemporary 
aims  and  methods  in  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  the 
chapter  has  little  to  say.  Stein  quotes  with  approval  at  the  end  of  the 
chapter  these  words  of  Alois  Riehl :  "  Was,  trotz  der  verschiedenen 
Gesichts-  und  Ausgangspunkte  der  Forschung,  ungeachtet  der  Aus- 
schliesslichkeit  —  und  selbst  Feindlichkeit  —  des  Systems,  absehend 
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endlich  von  Unterschied  der  Zeitalter  und  Personen,  sich  als  gemein- 
same  (ibereinstimmende  Lehre  herausstellte,  darf  unbedenklich  als 
sichere  Grundlage  und  wirklicher  Ertrag  der  Forschung  in  die  Philos- 
ophic der  Gegenwart  eingehen  "  (p.  293), —  a  method  of  gaining 
results  in  philosophy  which,  it  would  seem,  must  presently  bring  the 
actual  course  of  philosophy  to  an  untimely  close.  Stein's  own  pro- 
cedure in  his  historical  chapters  happily  does  not  perfectly  exemplify 
this  method,  but  it  is  in  general  his  tendency  to  emphasize  resem- 
blances, being  satisfied  to  dispose  of  the  outstanding  ' '  di  (Terences  " 
shortly,  as  matters  of  "color  "  rather  than  of  "  essential  tendency," 
as  accidental  nuances  rather  than  essential  characteristics. 

Three  of  the  six  chapters  of  the  second  part  are  given  over  to  the 
problems  of  sociology  and  ethics,  a  share  of  the  author's  cross-sectional 
view  for  which  the  cursory  historical  notice  of  the  individualism  of 
Nietzsche  and  Stirner  stands  as  a  very  inadequate  counterpart.  The 
first,  second,  and  sixth  chapters  deal  with  the  problems  of  knowl- 
edge, of  religion,  and  of  history.  The  two  former  are  eclectic  and 
irenical,  apparently  endeavoring  to  make  no  contribution,  and  accord- 
ingly avoiding  recognition  of  most  of  the  issues  upon  which  contem- 
porary discussion  turns.  For  example,  Stein  declares  himself  (p.  296) 
as  "an  empiricist  in  respect  of  the  origin  of  our  general  concepts, 
but  an  l a priorist"1  or  rationalist  in  respect  of  their  validity."  The 
third  chapter,  entitled  "The  Sociological  Problem,"  deals  mainly, 
after  the  manner  of  the  descriptive  chapters,  with  the  views  of  Ratzen- 
hofer  and  Herbert  Spencer. 

For  the  rest,  one  welcomes  the  three  concluding  chapters  with  their 
interesting,  if  not  profound,  discussions  of  toleration,  authority,  and 
the  problem  of  history.  Toleration  and  authority  Stein  suggestively 
conceives  as  necessary  aspects  of  any  living  and  developing  social  organ- 
ization, and  therefore  as  having  a  much  wider  inclusion  than  has  ordi- 
narily been  ascribed  to  them  in  the  discussions  of  philosophers  and 
jurists.  "Toleration  means  bearing  with  others'  peculiarities;  con- 
sideration for  others'  feelings,  usages,  ways  of  looking  at  things,  con- 
victions, and  customs  (Sitteri);  respect  for  the  principles,  views  of 
life,  and  aesthetic  preferences  of  our  fellows ;  and  finally,  respectful 
treatment  of  alien  races  who  differ  radically  from  ourselves  in  religion 
or  civilization,  in  political  tendency  or  social  organization.  .  .  .  True 
toleration  always  individualizes ;  it  never  ventures  to  pass  general 
judgments"  (p.  379).  And  the  ancestral  germ  of  conscious  tolera- 
tion is  the  imitative  impulse,  a  process  of  exchange  between  conscious 
beings,  which,  as  Ostwald  would  have  it,  is  but  one  manifestation  of 
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the  universal  cosmic  principle  of  exchange  of  energy  for  energy  (pp. 
385-386).      Or  again,  "Toleration   is  nothing  but  a  special  case  of 
the  tendency  toward  equilibrium  in  nature  —  toleration  is  the  tendency 
toward   social   equilibrium"    (p.    389).      The   limitations    of  Stein's 
view  are  thus  perhaps  sufficiently  apparent,  but  his  treatment  is  sug- 
gestive in  its  breadth  and  in  its  recognition   of  the  problem  as  one 
worth  separate  discussion  as  such,  —  even  though  stopping  short  of  the 
recognition  that  toleration  is  the  negative  aspect  of  a  social  attitude 
which  looks  toward  affirmative  reconstruction.     In  a  similarly  broad 
sense,  Stein,  following  Jerusalem,  defines  authority  (or  the  recognition 
of  it)  as  "the  acceptance,  without  proof,  of  another's  judgment  "  (p. 
402).      But  authority  is  no  mere    "historical   category";    it  derives 
from  a  "  psychological  category,  from  an  irrevocable  spiritual  constraint, 
which  shows   itself  in  that  need   for  authority  which  is  a  distinctive 
characteristic  of  human  kind  "  (pp.  407-408).     This  spiritual  need, 
however,  "  is  grounded  on  the  solid  rock  of  biological  utility.   .   .    . 
Sie  ist  eine  Reflexbewegung  auf  dem  Gebiete  des  Willens  "  (pp.  411- 
412).      "What  the  sciences  are  for  thought,   that  authority  is   for 
conduct"  (p.  413).      Here,  as  elsewhere,  however,  Stein's  fondness 
for  a  well-balanced  parallelism  leads  him  astray.     Science  is  not  merely 
a  body  of  established  truths,  but  a  constructive  procedure  also,  and  the 
limitations  of  Stein's  whole  treatment  come  from  his  failure  to  recog- 
nize just  this  essentially  spiritual  aspect   of  the  individual's  attitude 
toward  moral  and  political  authority.      For  Stein,  authority  is  a  bio- 
logical  reflex    without    which    "  die  anarchische  Willkiir   des    Indi- 
viduums  "   (p.   414)   would   run   riot.     Wherever  this  is   the  whole 
truth  (and  is  it  ever  so,  even  on  the  biological  level?),  does  it  ever 
come  to  pass,  as    Stein  says  it  has  among  ourselves,  that   "  wir  setzen 
selbst  Autoritaten   ein  "  (p.  419)?     And  finally,  Stein's  conception 
of  the  problem  of  history  shows  a  kindred  limitation.     For  him  the 
problem  is  that  of  the  extent  to  which  knowledge  of  the  historical 
past,  like  knowledge  of  external  nature,  may  be  relied  upon  as  a  basis 
for  the  prediction  of  the   course   of  events.     His  conclusion   is  the 
obvious   one    that    history   from    this   point    of  view,    warrants  only 
' '  schatzungsweise  geaiisserte  Mutmassungen,  also  problematische  Urteile 
uber  die  Gestaltung  des  Kommenden,  aber  keine  astronomische  Sicher- 
heit  in  der  Voraussage  des  historischen  Geschehens  "  (p.  440).      Ap- 
parently this  is  Stein's  adjudication   of  the  opposed  sociological  and 
idiographic  conceptions  of  Lamprecht  and  Rickert.      He  seems  in 
this  to  miss  the  point  at  issue,  — which  to  the  present  writer  appears 
in  the  last  analysis,  to  be  just  the  problem  of  the  logical   motives  of 
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historical   study  and  the  meaning  of  the  historian's   results, — not 
whether  history  can  play  well  or  not  so  very  well  a  part  analogous  to 

that  of  natural  science. 

HENRY  W.  STUART. 
STANFORD  UNIVERSITY,  CALIFORNIA. 

L  annee  philosophique,  publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON. 

Dix-neuvieme  annee —  1908.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1909.  — pp.  283. 

The  nineteenth  number  of  L*  annee  philosophique  presents  a  thor- 
oughly creditable  volume,  although  not  perhaps  one  which  will  gain 
special  distinction  in  comparison  with  the  other  issues  of  this  highly 
satisfactory  periodical.  It  is  composed,  as  usual,  of  four  regular  arti- 
cles and  an  extended  series  of  short  book  reviews.  To  a  larger  degree 
than  usual,  however,  the  articles  are  themselves  but  critical  summaries 
of  current  philosophical  production  in  France. 

The  first  article,  by  M.  Rodier,  on  The  Functions  of  the  Syllogism, 
is  offered  as  a  development  in  a  special  direction  of  the  doctrine  of 
the  late  Octave  Hamelin.  The  author  aims  at  an  interpretation  of 
the  syllogism  from  the  point  of  view  of  intension,  with  the  purpose  of 
throwing  light  upon  the  essential  nature  of  deductive  reasoning.  He 
sees  in  the  principle  and  forms  of  the  syllogism  the  characteristic  life 
of  the  universal  in  the  thought  of  man,  an  activity  in  which  the  con- 
ceptual order  of  reality  comes  to  conscious  expression  and  interpreta- 
tion with  us.  He  avoids,  however,  an  excess  of  abstractionism,  and 
is  on  his  guard  particularly  against  that  misuse  of  the  universal  as  an 
abstract  generality  which  it  is  customary  to  associate  with  orthodox 
Platonism.  After  analyzing  in  a  penetrating  and  suggestive  manner 
the  nature  of  the  syllogism  in  itself  he  passes  to  the  derivative  forms 
which  arise  in  its  application  to  the  conditions  of  the  abstract  sciences. 
This  enables  him  to  explain  some  of  the  artificialities  of  the  traditional 
formal  logic.  It  enables  him  especially,  however,  to  deal  with  the 
nature  of  mathematical  reasoning  and  its  relation  to  syllogism,  in  such 
wise  as  to  maintain  that  the  two  are  at  bottom  identical  in  principle. 
The  sixty  pages  devoted  to  this  study  will  be  of  high  interest  to  the 
logician. 

The  second  article,  by  M.  Victor  Egger,  On  Certain  Texts  Con- 
cerning Socrates,  examines  an  oft-quoted  remark  of  Victor  Cousin,  that 
"  Socrates  brought  philosophy  down  from  the  heavens  to  the  earth." 
The  author  shows  that  this  statement  rests  upon  a  misquotation  from 
Cicero,  whose  remark  in  turn  rests  upon  a  misquotation  from  an  earlier 
anonymous  writing,  the  original  of  which  would  give  a  quite  different 
meaning.  He  shows,  also,  that  the  passage  in  question  affords  a  very 
inexact  idea  of  the  Socratic  revolution. 
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The  third  article,  by  M.  Dauriac,  on  The  Psychology  of  Victor  Egger, 
is  devoted  to  a  critical  summary  of  a  course  of  lectures  on  psychology 
given  at  the  Sorbonne  by  M.  Egger,  lately  deceased.  The  lectures 
are  in  the  form  of  notes  taken  by  an  intelligent  auditor  and  revised  by 
the  professor,  the  whole  forming  a  volume  of  three  hundred  sixty- 
five  pages.  M.  Dauriac  undertakes  to  show  that  they  constitute  one 
of  the  most  consistent  and  original  bodies  of  doctrine  that  have  been 
given  in  the  Sorbonne  or  in  France  since  philosophy  has  been  taught 
there.  It  is  true  that  the  discussions  do  not  rest  to  any  large  degree 
upon  laboratory  analyses  and  experiments.  Professor  Egger' s  chair 
was  that  of  Philosophy  and  Psychology,  and  with  him  philosophy  held 
the  first  place.  In  1881,  however,  he  promised  the  work  upon  psy- 
chology, and  its  line  of  thought  is  thoroughly  instructed  and  matured. 
M.  Dauriac's  summary  would  seem  to  show  that  the  speaker  devoted 
special  care  and  acuteness  to  the  analysis  of  the  underlying  concepts 
of  psychology,  and  perhaps  rather  less  attention  to  the  development  of 
the  detailed  empirical  uniformities.  Treating  effort  as  the  central 
function  of  the  soul,  and  habit  as  its  second  great  law,  M.  Egger 
aimed  to  interpret  all  other  phases  of  conscious  life  in  relation  to  these 
cardinal  factors. 

The  fourth  article,  by  M.  Pillon,  entitled  A  Recent  Work  on  the 
Relations  of  Science  and  Religion,  is  no  doubt  the  most  important  single 
study  in  the  volume.  It  purports  to  be  a  critical  summary  of  a  book 
published  in  1908  by  M.  Boutroux,  on  Science  and  Religion  in  Con- 
temporary Philosophy.  The  book  itself  touches  upon  all  the  most  im- 
portant characteristic  standpoints  of  the  last  half  century.  In  the 
course  of  his  summary,  however,  M.  Pillon  takes  occasion  to  wander 
somewhat  widely  from  the  text  of  his  author,  and  to  develop  his  own 
views,  partly  in  contrast  to  those  of  M.  Boutroux,  partly  in  other  rela- 
tions. M.  Pillon  seeks  to  establish  through  neo-criticism,  as  is  well 
known,  the  general  categories  of  an  idealistic  metaphysic,  resting  upon 
both  intellectual  and  moral  grounds.  He  guards,  however,  against  the 
sacrifice  of  finite  individuals  to  an  all-engulfing  unity,  even  idealisti- 
cally  conceived.  The  result  is  to  set  up  a  finitist  monadology,  and  to 
minimize  the  significance  of  the  infinite  and  the  absolute.  The  present 
study  affords  an  excellent  illustration  of  the  application  of  this  view  to 
the  most  prominent  tendencies  of  contemporary  thought  regarding 
science  and  religion. 

As  seen  through  the  spectacles  of  a  reviewer  more  in  sympathy  with 
the  monistic  form  of  idealism  than  is  the  editor  of  L1  annee  philosophique, 
M.  Pillon' s  standpoint  as  presented  in  this  article  is  open  to  serious 
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attack.     His  anxiety  to  safeguard  beyond  all  doubt  the  conception  of 
the  divine  personality  leads  him  to  separate  as  sharply  as  possible  the 
reality  of  God  from  the   order  of  nature  interpreted  for  man  through 
scientific  knowledge.      His  theory  of  science,  therefore,  largely  taught 
by  Kant,  moves  in  terms  of  a  radical  phenomenalism,  and  reduces  all 
judgments  regarding  natural  objects   to  a  mere  subjective  symbolism. 
There  is  then  in  all  natural  science  not  one  shred  of  truth  regarding 
genuine  reality,    which  can  be  brought  out  by  any  type   of  critical 
exegesis.     "  To  say  that  the  scientific  reason  is  not  the  whole  of  reason, 
and   that  therefore  it  does  not  give  the  whole  of  reality,  is  not  to  say 
enough,  or  rather  it  is  to   give  an  inexact  idea  of  the  matter.     The 
scientific  reason  does  not  give,  cannot  give,  the  true  reality  even  par- 
tially, because  the  categories  which  it  applies  to   things,  depending 
upon  our  sensibility,  reach  and  make  known  only  a  constant  order  of 
sensible  appearances.      For  the  scientific  reason  things  are  and  can  be 
nothing  else  than  that  order  of  appearances.      Hence  the  subjectivity 
of  the  scientific  systematization.     It  pretends  to  be  objective  and  im- 
personal.    It  is  not  so,  in  the  proper  sense  of  these  words  ;  for  the 
idealistic  critique  compels  us  to  recognize  the  subjective  and  symbol- 
ical character  of  the  ideas  of  space,  motion,  motor  causality,  and  me- 
chanical force  "  (p.  194).     But  by  no  means  all,  even  of  those  who 
have  been  deeply  impregnated  with  the  spirit  of  the  Kantian  critique 
of  knowledge,  thus  read  the  meaning  of  idealism.     It  is  possible  to 
recognize  the  degree  to  which  our  limited  categories  of  interpretation 
determine  our  outlook  upon  experience  and  its  meaning  for  us,  and  to 
note  also  the  characteristic  limitations  of  scientific  systematizations, 
without  entirely  casting  all  reality  out  of  the  scientific  judgment.     Such 
a  formulation    yields   an  idealism  which    by  no  means    sacrifices  the 
moral  and  religious  categories  to  the  intellectual  ones,  and  which  fails 
in  no  essential  respect,  one  may  judge,  to  provide   for  the  spiritual 
relations  of  God  and  man  which  have  been  recognized  by  the  more 
advanced  religions.     But  if,  like  M.  Pillon,  we  give  ourselves  over  to 
an  unrelieved  subjectivism  on  intellectual  matters,  we  pay  the  penalty 
of  having  a  "  philosophy  "  which,  so  far  from  being  the  unity  of  the 
sciences,  is  not  on  speaking  terms  with  any  science  whatever. 

The  reader  is  not  to  understand  that  M.  Pillon's  thought  remains 
at  the  level  of  agnosticism.  "  It  is  precisely,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
systematization  founded  upon  the  moral  consciousness,  upon  duty  and 
the  religious  postulates  of  duty,  which  must  and  should  be  considered 
as  objective  and  impersonal"  (p.  194).  Again  and  again,  in  oppo- 
sition to  various  representatives  of  agnosticism  or  of  the  religion  of 
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sentiment  the  author  vindicates  a  rational  element  in  the  religious 
consciousness  and  an  objective  truth  and  reality  in  its  categories. 
And  no  doubt  we  may  accept  the  analysis  which  finds  in  the  demand 
for  a  perfected  individuality,  central  to  self-consciousness,  the  key  to 
all  truth  and  reality.  But  this  is  the  driving  motive  of  the  intellectual 
life  also.  Why  then  cut  off  the  intellectual  from  any  participation  in 
genuine  reality?  M.  Pi  lion  relies,  as  we  are  aware,  upon  a  searching 
dialectic  which  shows  the  want  of  absolute  truth  in  scientific  categories, 
but  this  does  not  prove  that  they  are  devoid  of  any  positive  relation 
to  truth  whatever. 

The  eighty  pages  given  to  comptes  rendus  take  notice  of  eighty-nine 
works  which  have  appeared  in  France  during  the  course  of  the  year 
1908.  The  reviews  of  this  periodical  are  noted  for  their  brief,  telling 
comments  which  hit  the  nail  precisely  upon  the  head  and  always  in 
the  best  spirit.  The  reviewer  has  been  especially  impressed  by  the 
notices  of  two  books  by  M.  Henri  Bois,  Une  conception  moderniste  du 
dogme  and  La  valeur  de  r  experience  religieuse ;  one  by  M.  E.  Meyer- 
son,  Identite  et  realite  ;  and  one  by  M.  A.  Rey,  La  philosophic 
moderne. 

E.    L.     HlNMAN. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 

What  is  Pragmatism  ?     By  JAMES  BISSETT  PRATT.     New  York, 
The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.  — pp.  xii,  256. 

This  is  an  extremely  satisfying  book,  that  is,  if  the  reader  be  not  a 
pragmatist.  It  is  seldom  that  one  finds  so  much  clear  thinking  and 
lucid  exposition  in  so  small  a  space.  The  author  has  endeavored  first 
of  all  to  understand  rather  than  to  refute  pragmatism,  yet  the  adher- 
ents of  the  new  philosophy  will  be  sure  to  say  that  he  has  not  suc- 
ceeded. To  them  the  six  chapters  of  the  book  will  appear  so  many 
masses  of  tangled  confusion.  And  it  does  not  seem  probable  that 
continued  discussion  will  lead  to  a  perfect  understanding,  the  differ- 
ence being  so  largely  temperamental.  Pragmatism,  we  are  told,  is  a 
temper  of  mind,  an  attitude,  and  so  far  as  it  is  this,  it  cannot  be 
changed  by  argumentation.  It  is  generally  recognized  that  philosophic 
attitudes  and  religious  beliefs  are  ultimately  a  matter  of  constitutional, 
vital  reaction,  that  as  the  sphinx  looks  out  on  the  sand  because  she 
was  cut  out  for  that  purpose,  so  we  face  the  world  in  certain  charac- 
teristic ways  because  '  it  is  our  nature  to.' 

Discussion  is  not  valueless,  however,  partly  for  the  reason  that  there 
are  many  mixed  temperaments,  and  partly  because  pragmatism  is  more 
than  an  attitude;  it  "offers  us  a  theory  of  meaning,  a  theory  of 
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truth,  and  a  theory  of  knowledge. "  It  is  besides  a  general  way  of 
looking  at  things,  and  is  trying  to  work  out  a  theory  of  reality.  The 
object  of  the  first  chapter  of  this  book  is  to  clearly  state  the  pragmatic 
theory  of  meaning.  This  is  not  easy  on  account  of  the  many  con- 
cessions and  qualifications  that  have  been  made.  In  general  the 
doctrine  is  that  meanings  can  be  defined  in  terms  of  consequences  in 
our  future  practical  experience.  It  is  then  explained  that  this  prac- 
tical experience  is  either  active  or  passive  and  that  it  includes  theo- 
retical consequences,  but  it  is  not  clear  whose  experience  is  in 
question,  that  of  the  individual,  that  of  all  human  beings,  or  that  of 
all  actual  or  possible  rational  or  sentient  beings.  Furthermore,  it  is 
simply  not  a  fact  that  the  meaning  of  a  proposition  consists  in  its 
consequences.  For  not  only  do  we  know  what  we  mean  by  the  battle 
o  Marathon,  but  even  in  cases  in  which  future  consequences  are  to 
be  expected,  we  know  perfectly  well  what  we  mean  before  they  occur. 
Indeed,  this  is  the  very  nature  of  meaning  and  to  explain  it  away  is 
to  deny  it  altogether. 

Again,  it  cannot  be  admitted  that  all  ideas  are  plans  of  action  ; 
many  of  them  are  judgments  of  fact  or  existence,  and  in  innumerable 
cases  those  who  seek  the  truth  in  such  matters,  do  not  want  to  do  any- 
thing with  it ;  they  want  the  knowledge  for  its  own  sake  and  have  no 
further  plan  than  to  satisfy  the  desire  to  know.  Pragmatism  does  not 
help  in  the  selection  of  our  problems.  In  practice  it  merely  results  in 
putting  under  the  ban  all  questions  which  are  not  to  the  taste  of  the 
individual  who  wields  the  criterion.  It  cannot  decide  what  men 
ought  to  find  interesting,  and  on  its  own  principles  it  cannot  taboo 
the  investigation  of  any  questions  which  men  actually  yearn  to  solve. 

Chapters  II  and  III  discuss  the  conception  of  truth,  and  the  view 
of  pragmatism  is  contrasted  with  that  which  it  opposes.  It  is  pointed 
out  that  the  pragmatists  have  confused  the  meaning  or  nature  of  truth 
with  successful  working,  which  is  merely  a  sign  of  its  presence.  If  an 
idea  is  always  merely  a  plan  of  action,  a  good  idea  is  one  that  works 
successfully,  but  it  seems  irrelevant  to  call  it  true.  Indeed,  since  the 
pragmatists  insist  that  the  old  conception  of  truth  as  conformity  to 
fact  is  meaningless,  they  only  confuse  the  situation  by  retaining  the 
word,  and  putting  it  to  strange  uses.  They  beget  false  hopes  in  the 
public,  who  are  the  patrons  of  the  new  philosophy,  and  who,  in  spite 
of  their  so-called  religious  indifference,  are  interested  in  nothing  so 
much  as  religion.  When,  for  instance,  it  is  announced,  that  the  doc- 
trine of  God  is  true  so  far  as  it  works,  the  average  man  who  finds 
comfort  in  his  faith  thinks  he  has  a  new  ally  against  his  doubts  and 
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his  fears.  But  he  will  be  undeceived  when  he  learns  what  the  prag- 
matist  preacher  means  by  true.  For  the  latter,  truth  is  a  synonym  for 
successful  working.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  idea  of  God  is  objectively 
true  and  conforms  to  the  facts  of  his  existence  and  nature,  so  far  as  it 
works,  what  he  really  says  is  that  the  idea  works  so  far  as  it  works. 
This  is  the  amount  of  support  this  philosophy  really  offers  to  religious 
faith.  The  common -sense  theory  is  stated  by  Pratt  as  follows :  Truth, 
or  the  relation  of  correspondence,  means  "that  the  object  of  which 
one  is  thinking  is  as  one  thinks  it. ' '  Thus,  let  us  say,  that  A  thinks  that 
B  is  in  Constantinople,  and  that  B  is  actually  there.  Then  A's  thought 
is  true.  The  thought  corresponds  to  the  situation.  The  pragmatists 
say,  '  Explain  farther,'  and  make  difficulties.  The  reply  is  that  the 
matter  is  already  so  simple  and  perfectly  understood  that  no  reduction 
to  simpler  terms  is  possible,  and  that  the  questions  which  the  prag- 
matists ask  about  it  are  of  the  same  order  as  those  that  have  been 
asked  for  ages  about  motion,  temporal  succession,  etc. 

Notwithstanding  the  utmost  efforts  of  its  expositors,  pragmatism's 
conception  of  truth  is  still  obscure,  and  it  is  becoming  more  uncertain 
with  the  differences  of  its  representatives  and  the  concessions  which 
some  of  them  have  been  forced  to  make.  Thus  James  started  out  by 
saying  that  truth  is  a  process,  the  process  of  its  own  verification,  that 
the  links  of  experience  sequent  upon  an  idea,  which  mediate  between 
it  and  reality,  form  and  are  the  concrete  relation  of  truth,  that  "  Truth 
happens  to  an  idea.  It  becomes  true,  is  made  true  by  events. "  Later, 
he  admitted  that  when  the  situation  in  the  empirical  world  is  such 
that  "a  satisfactory  passage  through  it  between  the  object  and  the 
idea  is  possible,  that  idea  will  both  be  true,  and  will  have  been  true 
of  that  object,  whether  fully  developed  verification  has  been  made  or 
not."  He  further  declares  that  (t  If  there  is  to  be  truth,  both  realities 
and  beliefs  about  them  must  conspire  to  make  it." 

Now  after  making  these  concessions,  which  seem  to  place  him  in 
the  camp  of  his  opponents,  James  says  he  still  agrees  with  Dewey, 
who  refuses  to  make  them,  and  abides  by  the  statement  that  truth  is 
an  experienced  relation,  and  that  verification  and  truth  are  two  names 
for  the  same  thing.  There  seems  to  be  no  way  out  of  this  bog.  Cer- 
tainly, it  is  not  indicated  by  Dr.  Schiller.  Until  the  pragmatists 
come  to  some  agreement  evident  to  others  beside  themselves,  we  can- 
not positively  say  whether  by  truth  they  mean  a  process  wholly  within 
experience,  or  a  process  in  experience  plus  a  relation  between  an  idea 
and  the  object  which  it  means,  which  object  may  be  "  beyond  the  direct 
experience  of  the  particular  cognizer. "  When  the  matter  is  well 
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threshed  out,  it  looks  as  if  pragmatism  must  choose  between  the  evi- 
dent absurdities  of  one  wing  or  the  concessions,  which  amount  to  a 
practical  surrender  of  the  whole  position,  of  the  other. 

Chapter  IV  is  as  fine  an  example  of  clear  statement  as  can  be  found 
in  recent  philosophic  writing,  and  to  attempt  to  further  condense  it 
into  a  few  lines  of  a  review  is  to  do  the  author  an  injustice.  It  is 
pointed  out  that  the  object  of  the  pragmatic  theory  of  knowledge  is  to 
get  rid  of  the  puzzle  of  transcendence.  Yet,  in  the  end,  the  puzzle 
remains.  The  epistemological  gap  is  not  closed.  When  A  knows  that 
B  has  a  headache,  the  experiences  of  the  two  persons  are  not  bridged, 
they  do  not  run  together,  and  the  leap  has  to  be  taken.  Our  experi- 
ences may  ambulate  until  they  lead  to  a  percept,  and  we  come  "in 
touch  with  reality's  most  authentic  substitutes  and  representatives." 
But  what  is  "the  relation  between  these  last  terms  within  our  experi- 
ence and  the  outer  objects  of  which  these  experiences  of  ours  are  only 
substitutes  and  representatives  "  ?  Is  this  relation  ambulatory  or  sal- 
tatory ?  If  it  is  ambulatory,  who  is  it  that  ambulates  ?  The  fact  is 
that  pragmatism  is  to  be  charged  with  "gratuitous  mystification  "  in 
this  matter.  Transcendence  is  ultimately  simple,  and  to  ask,  How 
can  an  idea  mean  anything  but  itself?  is  like  asking,  How  can  time 
pass?  How  can  a  thing  move?  A  cognition  is  not  first  a  piece  of 
psychic  stuff,  simply  felt,  which  subsequently  acquires  external  refer- 
ence. Its  characteristic  quality  is  this  pointing  to,  this  meaning, 
something  beyond  itself.  Pragmatism  marvels  at  this  peculiarity  of 
thought,  and,  because  it  does  not  understand  how  it  can  be,  denies 
the  fact.  And  after  all  external  reference  has  to  be  admitted.  Ac- 
cording to  Dewey,  it  is  a  reference  from  one  part  to  another  of  the 
individual's  experience.  Now  noting  that  this  seems  to  shut  us  up  in 
solipsism,  it  may  be  asked  :  "  If  the  possibility  of  such  reference  is  thus 
once  admitted,  why  may  not  the  individual's  thought  refer  to  and 
mean  something  in  some  one  else's  experience?"  James  admits 
reference  to  things  beyond  actual  experience  and  speaks  of  conjunctive 
transitions  in  possible  experience,  yet  he  does  not  explain  how  these 
transitions  lead  the  ambulating  knower  over  into  objective  reality  or 
the  experience  of  other  persons  to  which  his  cognitive  idea  refers. 

It  is  pointed  out  that  pragmatism,  in  its  effort  to  avoid  transcend- 
ence, explains  knowledge  entirely  away.  For  if  "  knowing  is  made 
by  the  ambulation  through  the  intervening  experiences,"  then  there  is 
strictly  speaking  no  knowledge  till  these  experiences  have  taken  place, 
and  even  then  knowledge  is  impossible  for  the  reason  that  the  idea 
which  started  the  process  has  disappeared  forever.  "  Hence  the 
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knower  did  not  know  or  mean  anything  so  long  as  it  existed,  but 
became  a  knower  only  after  it  had  ceased  to  exist  altogether."  This 
is  the  conclusion  to  which  they  must  eventually  come  who  start  with 
the  assumption  that  the  meaning  of  an  idea  consists  in  the  subsequent 
concrete  steps  of  its  fulfilment.  Moreover,  if  knowledge  is  merely  a 
"  doubt-inquiry-answer  experience,"  there  is  no  criterion  for  distin- 
guishing between  true  and  false  opinion ;  for  obviously  two  men  may 
have  entirely  different  opinions  concerning  the  same  thing,  and  each 
be  satisfied  with  the  working  of  his  idea  in  his  actual  experience.  But 
if  the  pragmatist  "  amends  his  statement  so  as  to  say  that  he  means  by 
knowledge  only  that  opinion  which  would  work  if  carrried  out,  then 
he  is  unconsciously  surrendering  his  whole  case  by  smuggling  in  the 
idea  of  a  conditioning  environment  which  determines  whether  or  not 
the  experience  can  work,  and  which  cannot  itself  be  identified  with 
the  experience  or  any  part  of  it."  The  right  of  the  experience  to  be 
satisfactory  would  be  "determined  not  by  itself,  but  by  the  nature  of 
the  conditioning  environment."  But  this  is  to  be  back  again  in  the 
mystery  of  transcendence.  We  cannot  "distinguish  knowledge  from 
error  by  mere  description  of  what  happens  within  one  individual's  ex- 
perience." It  thus  appears  that  pragmatism  in  refusing  to  accept  the 
peculiarity  of  the  knowing  thought,  its  external  reference,  its  self- 
transcendence,  its  meaning  more  than  it  is,  as  a  datum  of  experience, 
has  explained  nothing,  and  has  merely  provided  one  more  road  to 
scepticism  as  to  the  possibility  of  knowledge. 

Chapters  VI  and  VII,  on  Pragmatism  and  Religion  and  The  Prac- 
tical Point  of  View,  are  admirable  in  spirit  and  important  by  reason 
of  the  clear  distinctions  made.  The  support  which  religious  faith 
may  derive  from  pragmatism  may  be  estimated  from  its  treatment  of 
the  idea  of  God,  already  referred  to.  The  whole  book  may  seem  to 
some  rather  an  attempt  at  refutation  than  at  understanding.  The 
author  has  not,  however,  worked  in  this  spirit.  He  has  evidently 
made  a  sincere  effort  to  contribute  something  to  the  solution  of  the 
question,  What  is  pragmatism  ?  and  if  the  distinctions  which  he  draws 
and  which  seem  so  clear  and  valid  tend  to  negate  the  claims  of  the 
new  philosophic  gospel,  he  cannot  be  justly  blamed  for  that  fact.  In 
philosophy  an  explanation  is  sometimes  inevitably  a  refutation,  and  a 
clear  distinction  an  epitaph. 

GEORGE  ROWLAND  DODSON. 
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The  Moral  Economy.     By  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY.     New  York,  Charles 
Scribner's  Sons,  1909.  — pp.  xvi,  267. 

The  Moral  Economy  consists  of  a  collection  of  six  essays  upon  certain  of 
the  fundamental  problems  of  the  moral  life.  The  first  three  deal  directly 
with  the  moral  judgment  itself.  The  first  gives  the  author's  definition  of 
goodness  in  general,  and  moral  goodness  in  particular  ;  the  second  presents 
"the  logic  of  the  moral  appeal  ";  the  third  contains  a  classification  of  the 
virtues.  The  remaining  three  have  to  do  with  the  application  of  the  moral 
theory  to  life.  One  outlines  a  theory  of  moral  progress  with  special  appli- 
cation to  progress  in  government ;  another  deals  with  the  claims  and  the 
moral  dangers  of  culture  ;  the  last  has  for  its  subject  matter  an  appreciation, 
from  the  point  of  view  of  morality,  of  the  various  forms  of  religion.  Of 
these  essays  the  second  will  probably  be  of  most  interest  to  the  readers  of 
THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.  Its  thesis  is  that  the  folly  of  wronging 
another  person,  as  in  an  act  of  meanness  or  injustice,  is  equally  demon- 
strable with  that  of  drinking  one's  self  to  death.  The  foundation  of  this 
position  is  the  doctrine  that  duty  and  wisdom,  — using  wisdom  as  the 
antithesis  of  the  kind  of  folly  here  under  consideration,  — alike  consist  in 
the  choice  of  the  greatest  good  attainable  under  the  conditions,  whether  the 
interests  fulfilled  be  one's  own  or  those  of  his  fellow  man.  The  argument 
is  conducted  by  analyzing  a  series  of  voluntary  actions,  beginning  with  the 
simplest  conceivable,  such  as  eating  an  apple  with  no  other  consideration 
before  the  mind  than  that  you  like  it,  through  the  refusal  of  it  to  yourself 
for  the  sake  of  to-morrow's  good,  and  culminating  in  its  rejection  out  of 
respect  for  the  interests  of  another.  A  scrutiny  of  these  various  situations 
is  declared  to  prove  that  "  if  anything  be  good  and  if  it  be  reasonable  to 
pursue  it,  then  is  the  maximum  of  that  thing  best  and  the  pursuit  of  it 
wholly  reasonable." 

Of  the  two  parallel  assertions  upon  which  the  author's  conclusion  rests, 
no  serious  attempt  is  made  to  prove  the  first,  namely,  that  the  essence  of 
morality  can  be  identified  with  the  choice  of  the  greater  of  two  competing 
goods.  We  cannot  believe  that  the  sentence  just  quoted  is  intended  to  supply 
such  proof,  for  the  identification  of  '  the  best '  as  there  used  with  '  the 
morally  demanded  '  would  obviously  beg  the  whole  question.  It  cannot  be 
found  in  the  classification  of  the  virtues  given  in  Chapter  III,  for  that  does 
not  grapple  with  recalcitrant  details.  Kant,  Bentham,  Hegel,  and  Herbart, 
all  succeed  in  presenting  equally  plausible  doctrines  of  duties  by  the 
similar  device  of  remaining  within  the  region  of  the  abstract.  The  many 
objections  that  can  be  urged  against  this  position  are  passed  over  in  silence, 
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doubtless  because  of  the  declared  determination  of  the  author  to  omit  the 
traditional  controversies.  But  this  procedure  is  peculiarly  unfortunate  just 
here,  because  certain  of  the  most  serious  of  them  have  their  source,  not  in 
the  captious  cavils  of  rival  moralists,  but  in  what  appear  to  be  some  of  the 
deepest  utterances  of  the  conscience  of  the  race.  Accordingly  a  book, 
addressed  as  this  one  is  primarily  to  a  popular  audience,  ignores  them  at 
its  peril.  One  objection,  repeated  ad  nauseam  by  Green  and  his  followers, 
is  indeed  dealt  with,  and  dealt  with  effectively.  It  is  the  claim  that  a 
quantitative  theory  of  morals  involves  an  absurd  idolatry  of  quantity  for  its 
own  sake.  To  this  the  reply  is  made  :  "Two  good  books  are  not  better 
than  one  because  two  is  better  than  one,  but  because  in  two  of  a  given  unit 
of  goodness  there  is  more  of  goodness  than  in  one.  Two  is  more  than 
one,  but  not  more  good,  unless  that  which  is  counted  is  itself  good.  .  .  . 
To  prefer  two  interests  to  one  does  not  imply  that  one  is  a  lover  of  quantity, 
but  a  lover  of  good  ;  of  that  which,  if  it  be  and  remain  good,  the  more  the 
better. ' ' 

The  proof  of  the  wisdom  or  rationality  of  the  choice,  at  every  turn,  of  the 
greatest  attainable  good,  starts  from  the  assertion  that  the  satisfaction  of  a 
desire,  as  in  eating  an  apple,  cannot  properly  be  described  as  a  good  for 
me,  but  rather  as  a  good  per  se,  i.  g. ,  a  part  of  the  total  good  which  the 
world  contains.  This  is  true  enough.  But  Professor  Perry  ignores  the  fact 
that  precisely  what  the  '  Rational  Egoist '  denies  is  that  the  objective  good- 
ness of  a  thing  affords,  by  itself,  a  rational  ground  to  any  one  for  pursuing 
it.  Another  character,  he  insists,  must  be  added,  namely,  that  the  good  in 
question  shall  be  that  of  the  agent.  Beyond  a  categorical  denial  of  this 
position  the  author  does  not  really  succeed  in  penetrating. 

There  are  indeed  suggestions  of  something  more  satisfactory.  The  con- 
clusion sought  can  be  reached,  I  believe,  by  recognizing  :  (i)  that  in 
voluntary  action,  from  the  very  nature  of  volition  itself,  the  end  aimed  at 
is  always  some  state  not  at  present  existing  (even  though  it  be  but  a  second 
or  two  distant,  and  though  it  be  the  continuance  of  the  present  state)  ;  (2) 
that,  accordingly,  the  choice  of  what  is  falsely  called  the  smaller  '  present 
good '  in  preference  to  a  later  one,  and  the  choice  of  the  less  good  of  to- 
morrow in  place  of  the  greater  good  of  the  following  day,  —  certainty  of 
attainment  being  throughout  equal,  — are  thus  identical  in  nature,  so  that 
if  the  latter  is  admittedly  folly,  the  former  must  be  folly  also  ;  (3)  that  the 
preference  for  one's  own  less  good  instead  of  the  greater  good  of  another 
person  is  essentially  identical  in  nature  with  the  choices  described  in  (2). 
I  think  some  such  train  of  thought  is  in  the  author's  mind  and  appears 
sporadically  in  the  argument.  The  trouble  is  that  the  clue  is  lost  at  critical 
points.  For  the  most  part,  then,  the  argument  is  conducted  by  asserting 
what  the  '  Rational  Egoist '  would  never  think  of  denying  but  what  proves 
nothing  to  the  point,  or  by  asserting  what  he  would  deny  and  what  is  left 
unproved.  Thus  while  to  the  reviewer  both  of  Professor  Perry's  conten- 
tions seem  fundamentally  sound,  he  cannot  believe  that  the  evidence 
offered  for  them  will  win  many  converts  to  the  cause. 
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Of  the  other  portions  of  the  book  the  most  noteworthy  is  the  chapter  on 
the  moral  criticism  of  fine  art.  While  it  may  contain  little  that  is  new  to 
the  readers  of  this  journal,  it  should  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  every  under- 
graduate in  the  country.  We  live  in  an  age  in  which  the  universities,  and 
perhaps  the  colleges  to,  are  far  too  ready  to  bend  the  knee  to  the  gods  of 
the  Philistines.  In  such  an  age  we  shall  do  well  to  give  wide  publicity  to 
this  dignified,  clear,  and  convincing  presentation  of  the  claims  of  certain 
non-material  elements  of  civilization  upon  our  allegiance  and  devotion. 

FRANK  CHAPMAN  SHARP. 

The  Ethical  Aspects  of  Evolution,  Regarded  as  the  Parallel  Growth  of 
Opposite  Tendencies.  ByW.  BENETT.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1908. 
—  pp.  220. 

The  title  of  this  book  refers  properly  only  to  the  introduction  and  to  four 
of  its  seven  chapters.  The  last  three  chapters  are  separate  essays  on 
ethical  topics,  but  almost  entirely  independent  of  the  main  thesis  formu- 
lated in  the  earlier  part.  It  will  be  convenient  to  deal  with  these  essays 
first.  "  Conscience  and  Morality  "  assumes  that  "  the  criterion  of  moral 
goodness  is  conformity  with  the  commands  of  conscience,"  this  being 
what  "differentiates  it  from  other  forms  of  value"  (p.  145).  Conscience 
consists  of  "  feelings  of  attraction  and  repulsion  and  the  judgments  to  which 
they  give  rise  in  the  consciousness,"  these  being  "the  sole  material  out  of 
which  moral  systems  have  been  or  can  be  constructed  "  (p.  130). 

In  this  essay  the  author  nowhere  admits  that  these  feelings  and  judg- 
ments may  have  a  ground  or  justification,  as  well  as  a  presence  in  con- 
sciousness. Hence  his  method  is  psychological  without  there  being  any 
explicit  recognition  of  the  limits  which  this  implies.  It  is  only  psychologi- 
cally that  conscience  is  a  distinct  faculty  whose  propositions  form  a  class  by 
themselves, —  distinguished,  for  example,  from  those  of  prudence  and 
religion. 

If  the  meaning  of  moral  judgments  be  consulted  it  will  appear  that  all 
intelligent  action  falls  within  a  systematic  whole,  the  laws  of  which  consti- 
tute ethics.  And  without  this  study  of  the  good  itself  it  is  impossible  to 
obtain  any  real  light  on  practical  issues.  The  author,  for  example,  raises 
the  question  of  the  conflict  between  the  individual's  conviction  of  duty  and 
the  "  public  morality,"  and  concludes  that  "the  coercion  of  the  individual 
conscience  by  public  morality  is  justified  when  it  is  felt  that  to  refrain  would 
be  a  moral  wrong,  and  not  otherwise  "  (p.  169).  Now  it  is  clear  that  it  is 
impossible  to  settle  a  quarrel  between  one  conscience  and  another,  even 
though  one  be  a  'public  conscience,'  except  by  an  appeal  to  the  common 
objects  to  which  the  consciences  refer.  Conscience,  as  Mr.  Benett  uses  the 
term,  is  a  special  variety  of  fixed  opinion  ;  and,  however  difficult  the  under- 
taking, conflict  of  opinion  must  be  resolved  by  the  transformation  of  opin- 
ion into  open-mindedness.  Ethics  is  not  a  statistical  collection  of  moral 
opinions,  but  a  study  of  the  data  to  which  these  opinions  refer,  and  of  which 
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these  opinions  are  the  more  or  less  incorrect  and  contradictory  formulation. 

Chapter  VI,  on  "Obedience,"  attempts  to  arbitrate  between  "the  social 
and  the  individualist  instincts  and  tendencies"  and  concludes  that  they 
"  will  grow  equally  in  strength  "  (p.  184). 

The  last  chapter,  on  "  Measurements,"  was  evoked  by  Mr.  Rashdall's 
article  in  Mind,  entitled,  ' '  Can  there  be  a  sum  of  pleasures  ? ' '  Mr.  Benett 
argues  that  pleasure  is  not  measurable,  because  pleasure  is  not  essentially 
a  matter  of  intensity  and  duration.  It  follows,  he  thinks,  that  ethics  can- 
not be  a  science  in  the  strict  sense, —  but  must  be  an  inexact  "subjective 
speculation,"  unable  to  apply  "the  law  of  uniform  sequence."  To  discuss 
this  question  on  its  merits  would  require  the  introduction  of  considerations 
too  fundamental  and  general  to  find  a  place  in  this  brief  review.  Nor  is 
Mr.  Benett' s  conclusion  here  sufficiently  well  reasoned  to  justify  elaborate 
criticism. 

But  the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  main  thesis  of  the  book,  formulated 
on  the  opening  page  of  the  Introduction:  "The  process  of  evolution, 
whether  it  be  forward  and  in  the  direction  of  further  development,  or  back- 
ward and  degenerative,  has  never  exhibited  the  isolated  advance  or  decay 
of  any  single  principle  in  the  pairs  of  opposites,  such  as  good  and  evil, 
pain  and  pleasure,  ignorance  and  knowledge,  and  many  others,  which  enter 
into  the  total  complex  of  human  nature  ;  but,  ...  on  the  contrary,  when 
any  one  of  the  partners  in  any  such  a  pair  has  either  grown  or  decreased, 
the  other  partner  too  has  shared  the  growth  or  decrease  to  an  approximately 
equal  extent"  (p.  5). 

This  is  an  interesting  and  important  contention,  and  it  is  supported  by  a 
striking  array  of  facts.  In  Chapter  I  the  author  adduces  biological  and 
historical  evidence  to  show  that  a  special  gain  in  adaptation  is  as  a  rule  ac- 
companied by  an  equivalent  gain  in  ' '  misadaptation, ' '  so  that  it  is  impossible 
to  say  that  there  is  a  gain  of  adaptation  on  the  whole.  Higher  organisms  are 
no  better  fitted  to  survive  than  lower  organisms,  for  the  very  means  by 
which  they  escape  old  dangers  exposes  them  to  new.  Complexity  and 
nicety  of  adjustment,  although  they  render  an  organism  "superior  in  the 
total  amount  of  force  it  disposes  of ' '  (p.  32),  at  the  same  time  render  it  pecu- 
liarly liable  to  injury,  and  do  not  guarantee  it  immunity  from  those  sudden 
changes  of  the  environment  that  are  fatal  to  life  on  every  plane.  Similarly, 
the  intensification  and  diversification  of  pleasure  is  accompanied  by  a 
corresponding  development  of  pain.  But  this  is  scarcely  a  new  point, 
since  pleasure  is  by  definition  correlated  with  adaptation,  and  pain 
with  misadaptation  (p.  19).  It  is  another  and  far  more  questionable 
matter  to  contend  that  "good  and  evil"  exhibit  the  same  parallel  de- 
velopment. The  argument  is  here  seriously  defective  in  that  the  author 
attempts  to  determine  the  ratio  of  good  and  evil,  while  the  meaning  of  these 
conceptions  is  still  under  discussion.  The  terms  "good  ' '  and  ' '  evil ' '  belong 
properly  to  the  final  standard  of  value,  or  to  the  supreme  end,  if  there  be  one  ; 
and  in  the  author's  opinion  there  must  be.  Hence  it  is  grossly  improper  to 
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assert  that  "life,  taken  as  a  whole,  .  .  .  comprises,  at  all  stages  of  evolu- 
tion, equal  proportions  of  good  and  evil,  whatever  meaning  we  may  give 
to  these  terms  "  (p.  72).  Even  if  the  end  is  "  unknown  "  and  "  transcen- 
dental "  (p.  1 6),  it  must  follow  that  in  spite  of  our  inability  to  verify  it,  the 
good  is  really  increased  and  the  evil  diminished. 

But  why  resort  to  nescience  and  obscurity  when,  on  the  author's  own 
admission,  we  have  a  more  or  less  definite  conception  of  "  forward  evo- 
lution." Here,  surely,  is  a  pair  of  opposites  that  do  not  develop  part 
passu.  And  why  should  they  not  receive  the  names  of  '  good  '  and  '  evil '  ? 
The  author  uses  ambiguous  terms,  such  as  '  force,'  '  energy,'  and  '  power,' 
to  denote  the  direction  of  forward  evolution,  but,  whatever  it  is,  it  evi- 
dently may  be  an  object  of  endeavor.  "Neither  in  man  nor  in  what 
we  call  nature  is  any  single  final  end  discernible,  but  only  a  continual 
striving  after  increased  power  "  (p.  92).  Furthermore,  "  our  sympathies  are 
with  forward  evolution"  (p.  96),  and  we  are  thus  enabled  "to  compare 
human  estimates  of  value  with  the  facts  of  forward  evolution,"  and  observe 
their  coincidence  (pp.  101-102).  Shall  we,  then,  not  identify  the  principle  of 
forward  evolution,  or  '  power,'  with  the  good,  or  rational  ground  of  evalu- 
ation, and  thus  justify  those  feelings  of  attraction  and  repulsion  which  the 
author  thinks  must  be  the  last  word  in  ethics. 

It  is  possible  that  the  author  is  prevented  from  doing  this  through  his 
failure  to  define  and  guard  the  term  'power.'  Forward  evolution  is 
clearly  not  an  increase  in  mechanical  power,  but  in  vital  power,  in  the 
bulk,  complexity,  and  efficacy  of  interested  action.  And  when  this  aspect 
of  it  is  emphasized,  '  power'  may  well  serve  as  that  "  standard  of  com- 
parison "  between  ends  which  is  virtually  implied  in  every  judgment  of 
value  (p.  78).  Does  not  this  power,  coincidently  to  diversify  and  unify 
interests,  not  only  "separate  men  from  cattle,"  but  also  underly  the  mean- 
ing of  prudence,  justice  and  good  will  ?  Is  not  the  value  of  an  end  in  the 
last  analysis  determined  by  its  contribution  to  the  organized  totality  of  ends  ? 
And  is  not  this  multiplication  and  organization  of  ends  the  same  as  that 
'  power '  which  distinguishes  the  advanced  from  the  backward  stages  of 
evolution  ? 

This  suggestion  serves,  furthermore,  to  bring  out  the  real  significance  of 
"the  parallel  growth  of  opposite  tendencies."  Such  a  phrase  implies  the 
real  growth  of  something,  and  the  analysis  ought  to  bring  it  clearly  into 
view.  Now  even  if  misadaptation  keeps  pace  with  adaptation,  and  pain 
with  pleasure,  the  fundamental  fact  is  that  it  has  become  possible  to  in- 
crease the  adaptation,  to  heighten  and  diversify  the  pleasure,  without  de- 
stroying the  vital  equilibrium.  There  has  been  an  unqualified  gain  in  the 
attainment  of  forms  of  organization  permitting  the  multiplication  and 
growth  of  interests.  Even  Mr.  Benett  would  not  claim  that  for  the  new 
interests  gained,  old  interests  have  been  forfeited,  but  only  that  the  new 
interests  are  as  insecure  as  the  old.  The  fact  of  the  actual  enrichment  of 
life  would  seem  to  be  incontrovertible,  and  also  the  fact  that  this  enrich- 
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ment  commands  general  sympathy,  admiration,  and  approval.  We  have 
only  to  accept  it  as  the  good  to  shift  the  author's  ethics  from  an  intuitional 
and  psychological  to  a  rational  basis. 

The  general  defect  of  this  book  is  its  lack  of  structural  unity.  This  holds 
not  only  of  the  relations  between  the  larger  divisions,  but  of  the  immediate 
transitions  of  the  argument.  There  is  little  logical  consecutiveness.  Con- 
ceptions are  employed  before  they  are  defined  ;  matters  bearing  weightily 
on  questions  raised  in  the  early  chapters  are  introduced  later  without  any 
revision  of  results.  The  central  thesis  is  asserted  as  a  whole  at  the  outset, 
instead  of  being  constructively  developed.  The  chief  merit  of  the  book  is 
doubtless  partly  responsible  for  this  defect.  Its  merit  is  its  empirical 
character.  It  is  a  safe  investment  for  any  reader,  because  it  is  a  fresh  and 
first-hand  study  of  data.  All  is  not  staked  on  its  central  proposition  ;  and 
one  cannot  even  disagree  with  the  author  without  having  greatly  improved 
one's  acquaintance  with  life. 

RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Logique  et  Mathematiques.     Essai  historique  et  critique  sur  le  nombre  infini. 

ARNOLD    REYMOND.     Saint-Blaise,   Foyer  Solidariste,    1908. — pp.  ix, 

218. 

Little  do  professional  logicians  realize  that  out  of  the  ruins  of  the  tradi- 
tional logic  of  Barbara- Celarent  fame  there  has  arisen  under  their  very 
eyes  a  young,  sturdy,  progressing  science,  variously  called  the  Logic  of  Re- 
lations, Logistic,  or,  best  of  all,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  Modern 
Logic.  This  wonderful  product  of  the  logical  and  mathematical  critique  of 
the  past  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  has  culminated  in  the  startling  thesis, — 
perhaps  most  brilliantly  and  most  thoroughly  defended  by  Bertrand  Rus- 
sell,—  that  pure  mathematics  is  only  a  branch  of  Modern  Logic.  It  is  this 
thesis  that,  in  the  volume  under  review,  M.  Reymond  has  undertaken  to 
overthrow. 

The  central  bone  of  contention,  M.  Reymond  takes  it,  is  the  problem  of 
the  mathematical,  more  particularly  the  numeric,  infinite.  He  accordingly 
divides  his  book  into  three  parts  in  which  he  examines  the  numeric  infinite 
as  treated,  respectively,  (1)  in  antiquity  ;  (II)  in  modern  times,  in  the  in- 
finitesimal calculus  ;  and  (III)  in  recent  days,  in  Modern  Logic. 

(I)  The  first  part  of  the  book  consists  of  a  rapid  survey  of  the  develop- 
ment, among  the  Greeks,  of  the  concept  of  the  infinite,  and  deals  with  the 
infinite  as  a  philosophic  concept  before  Plato  and  Aristotle,  and  with  the 
relations  of  the  mathemetical  infinite  to  Greek  geometry  and  to  Greek 
logic. 

(II)  The  second  part,  on  "  The  Infinite  and  its  Meaning  in  Mathematical 
Analysis,"   presents  a  similarly  condensed  summary  of  the  origins  of  the 
infinitesimal  calculus  ;  the  mathematical-philosophic  ideas  of  Newton  and 
Leibniz,   of   Renouvier  and  Evellin  ;    and  the  arithmetic  foundations  of 
modern  pure  analysis. 
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(III)  These  two  parts  serve  only  as  preliminaries  to  the  last,  the  polemical 
part.  This  third  division,  on  "Logistic  and  the  Numeric  Infinite,"  is 
both  expository  and  critical.  As  exposition,  it  aims  to  provide  the  reader 
with  a  digest  of  Modern  Logic  which  shall  be  at  once  brief  and  accurate. 
It  is  brief,  but  not  accurate.  The  initiated  will  find  no  difficulty  in  detect- 
ing in  M.  Reymond's  statements  actual  errors.  On  page  143,  for  example, 
we  are  told  that  the  logical  sum  of  two  classes  is  equal  to  their  logical 
product  ("cest  a  dire  que  a  -f-  b  =  ab").  Such  elementary  mistakes 
render  this  epitome  of  Modern  Logic  an  untrustworthy  guide  for  the 
layman. 

The  polemic  portion  is  an  attempt  to  answer  the  question  wherein 
Russell  and  others  are  wrong  in  considering  pure  mathematics  as  a  branch 
of  Modern  Logic.  This  question  M.  Reymond  hopes  to  answer  by  setting 
up  a  distinction  between  numeric  and  non-numeric  classes.  "Can  the 
relation  of  element  to  class"  (he  asks  on  page  148)  "in  the  case  of 
numeric  entities  be  defined  in  the  same  way  as  the  relation  of  element  to 
class  in  the  case  of  non-numeric  entities?"  No  !  answers  M.  Reymond. 
And  after  a  long  discussion  about  the  meaning  of  Definition  in  Modern 
Logic,  and  about  the  possibility  of  a  logistic  definition  of  the  class  "  Whole 
number,"  he  concludes  that  while  such  a  definition  of  the  class  "  Cardinal 
whole  number"  is  possible,  it  is,  as  a  definition  of  "Whole  number," 
inadequate  ;  and  while  a  logistic  definition  of  "  Ordinal  whole  number  " 
would  be  adequate,  it  is,  from  the  very  nature  of  numeric  classes,  impossible. 

To  similar  results  M.  Reymond  is  led  by  a  consideration  of  transfinites. 
For,  he  argues,  just  as  the  "  law  of  generation  "  of  elements  in  a  simply 
infinite  numeric  class, — e.  g.,  the  class  "Whole  number,"  —  involves 
"conditions  of  mathematical  existence  "  foreign  to  Logic,  and  indefinable 
by  means  of  logical  constants,  so  the  "  laws  of  generation  "  of  elements  in 
transfinite  classes, — whatever  those  laws  may  turn  out  to  be, — involve 
"extra-logical"  conditions  of  existence  which  are  indefinable  in  logical 
terms. 

In  short,  according  to  M.  Reymond,  neither  the  concept  of  "  Whole 
number  "  nor  that  of  "  Infinite  number  "  is  amenable  to  logical  treatment. 
We  must  not  forget,  however,  that  the  cogency  of  his  arguments  depends 
entirely  on  his  distinction  between  numeric  and  non-numeric  classes  as 
logically  irreducible  types.  Of  the  validity  of  this  distinction  we  may  be 
at  least  doubtful. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 


HENRY  M.  SHEFFER. 


Psychotherapy.     By  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.     New  York,  Moffat,  Yard  and 
Co.,  1909. — pp.  xi,  401. 

This  book  is  one  which  may  be  read  with  interest  and  profit,  not  only  by 
physicians  and  psychologists  but  by  all  those  who  are  interested  in  the 
subject  without  possessing  any  special  familiarity  with  its  problems.  Dr. 
Miinsterberg  brings  the  results  of  long  experience  and  much  study  to  the 
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discussion  of  Psychotherapy,  and  his  views  as  expressed  in  the  work  before 
us  deserve  and  will  repay  attention,  even  although  it  cannot  be  claimed 
that  the  final  word  is  here  spoken  upon  many  of  the  vexed  questions  in 
dispute.  In  the  preface  the  author  announces  his  two-fold  aim  :  "to  coun- 
teract the  misunderstandings  that  over-flood  the  whole  field,  especially  by 
the  careless  mixing  up  of  mental  and  moral  influence;"  and,  "to 
strengthen  the  public  feeling  that  the  time  has  come  when  every  physician 
should  systematically  study  psychology,  the  normal  in  the  college  years  and 
the  abnormal  in  the  medical  school."  That  the  latter  of  these  purposes 
has  been  successfully  achieved  it  is  impossible  to  doubt,  and  the  chapters 
on  "  Psychology  and  Medicine  "  and  "  Psychotherapy  and  the  Physician 
are  among  the  most  valuable  in  the  book.  There  is  also  much  sound 
reasoning  and  vigorous  common-sense  in  Dr.  Miinsterberg's  arguments 
against  the  intrusions  of  those  who  are  not  trained  physicians, — clergy- 
men, "Faith  Healers"  and  others, — into  the  province  of  therapy;  but 
he  does  not,  in  the  present  writer's  opinion,  give  sufficient  prominence  to 
the  fact,  that  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent  because  of  insufficient  psycho- 
logical, and  it  may  be  added  ethical,  insight  on  the  part  of  medical  men 
that  so  many  of  the  public  have  permitted  and  encouraged  the  invasion  of 
non-professional  'healers.'  Surely  the  too  ready  credence  given  to  the 
so-called  '  mental  scientist,'  and  the  too  great  dependence  on  the  clerical 
adviser  in  matters  of  health  come  in  great  measure  not  merely  from  the  lack 
in  the  average  physician  of  the  information  to  be  gained  in  the  psychological 
laboratory  but  from  a  certain  defective  sympathy  in  him  and  an  imperfect 
comprehension  of  the  underlying  facts  of  feeling  and  character,  —  a  defect 
more  often  noticeable  in  the  scientifically  trained  medical  specialist  of  the 
present  day  than  was  the  case  with  the  old-fashioned  '  family  doctor '  of 
a  past  generation.  Dr.  Miinsterberg,  however,  limits  the  term  '  psychol- 
ogy '  to  physiological  psychology,  and  regards  the  knowledge  of  conscious 
life  as  non-scientific  unless  it  can  be  translated  into  terms  of  physiological 
process.  Thus  it  is,  he  asserts,  incorrect  to  speak  of  Shakespeare's  remark- 
able psychological  insight,  although  he  understood  human  beings  better 
than  others.  This  view  is  closely  connected  with  the  author's  dualistic 
philosophy  which  in  the  work  before  us  is  asserted  rather  dogmatically,  as 
though  its  acceptance  were  a  matter  of  course,  —  in  which  the  '  real '  or 
purposive  life  of  man  is  regarded  as  wholly  separate  from  the  psycho- 
physical  processes  with  which  alone  science  has  to  do.  To  those  to  whom 
this  philosophy  appears  to  be  quite  untenable  much  of  Dr.  Miinsterberg's 
argument  will  be  unconvincing.  The  chapter  on  the  Subconscious  also 
seems  unsatisfactory  not  so  much  because  it  begins  and  ends  with  the 
rather  bald  assertion  that  no  such  thing  exists,  but  because  there  is  no 
attempt  to  treat  adequately  of  those  phenomena  which  have  led  to  the 
assumption  of  subconscious  mental  states.  Even,  however,  if  we  recognize 
some  short-comings  in  this  treatise  it  is  none  the  less  certainly  a  valuable 
contribution  to  the  discussion  of  a  deeply  interesting  and  important  subject. 

E.  RITCHIE. 
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Is  Immortality  Desirable  ?     By  G.  LOWES  DICKINSON.     Boston  and  New 
York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1909.  — pp.  63. 

In  this  Ingersoll  Lecture,  delivered  before  Harvard  University,  the  author 
attempts  only  to  establish  the  desirability  of  survival  after  death.  He  does 
not  undertake  to  establish  any  proofs  for  the  dogma,  except  in  so  far  as  the 
desirability  itself  may  be  regarded  as  a  proof  and  in  so  far  as  the  evidences 
of  spiritistic  phenomena  (p.  47),  towards  which  he  has  a  hesitatingly  hospit- 
able attitude,  furnish  confirmatory  data.  Although  the  author  regards  the 
question  of  whether  or  not  immortality  is  a  fact  as  an  open  question,  he 
leaves  no  doubt  how  he  has  decided  it  for  himself.  In  regard  to  the  ques- 
tion of  the  desirability  of  immortality,  Mr.  Dickinson  distinguishes  three 
classes  of  men  :  (i)  those  that  give  the  matter  no  thought  ;  (2)  those  who 
fear  survival  ;  (3)  those  who  desire  it,  and  he  thinks  the  majority  of  people 
belong  to  the  first  class,  either  because  of  the  disagreeableness  of  the  subject 
or  because  they  are  occupied  with  more  immediate  and  tangible  concerns. 
To  the  second  class  belong  the  pessimists,  men  who  crave  extinction  after 
satiety  with  the  cruel  and  unjust  conditions  of  life.  These  are  conceded  to 
be  commonly  the  more  profound  observers  of  existence.  It  is  evident  from 
the  admitted  statistics  of  these  classifications,  that  the  first  two  classes  vastly 
outnumber  the  third.  In  other  words,  whether  or  not  immortality  is  desir- 
able, it  is  either  not  desired  or  is  not  actively  desired  by  a  majority.  In 
regard  to  the  minority,  those  who  desire  immortality,  the  number  is  further 
reduced  by  excluding  a  class  who  desire  an  undesirable  immortality,  as, 
e.  g:,  those  Christians  whose  conception  of  survival  involves  both  eternal 
heaven  and  hell.  Mr.  Dickinson  omits  all  reference  (pp.  21  ff.)  to  the 
Catholic  purgatory,  a  place  of  transitory,  purificatory  punishment,  although 
from  the  Council  of  Florence,  1439,  ^s  formed  an  article  in  the  official 
creed  in  a  large  part  of  Christendom.  The  author  abhors  the  doctrine  of 
hell,  whether  it  be  Dante's  or  Tertullian's,  — and  so  he  casts  in  his  lot  with 
the  Universalistic  sect.  But  neither  is  the  traditional  heaven  satisfactory. 
Heaven,  in  the  author's  meaning,  is  merely  the  "  ultimate  term  of  a  proc- 
ess in  which  we  are  engaged"  (p.  28),  —the  end  of  the  process  we  can 
only  vaguely  characterize  as  the  Good.  Survival  of  death,  therefore,  is  de- 
sirable only  because  of  the  enlarged  opportunity  it  affords  for  ethical  self- 
realization,  for  pursuing  an  ideal  unreached  in  this  life,  for  completing  a 
process  left  at  death  unfinished  and  fragmentary.  Some  such  heaven  as 
this  is  indicated,  in  the  author's  opinion  (p.  32),  by  our  unrealized  poten- 
tialities, and  he  believes  that  life  here  would  be  better  and  increased  in 
value  if  we  knew  of  such  a  life  beyond.  But  as  he  says  (p.  26)  that  hell  is 
no  deterrent  to  crime,  one  would  be  justified  in  asking  how  his  heaven 
would  be  a  stimulus  to  virtue. 

As  to  what  it  is  that  persists  in  the  desirable  survival,  the  author  inclines 
to  agree  with  McTaggart.  That  which  survives  is  the  "  substance  of  one's 
self"  .  .  .  "even  though  it  carried  with  it  no  consciousness  of  survival  " 
(p.  39).  It  is  difficult  to  see  what  concern  the  individual  would  have  in  a 
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survival  of  this  sort,  for  the  essential  individual  is  just  conscious  mind  and 
its  historical  continuity,  but  if  consciousness  and  with  it  personal  identity 
lapse,  then  it  would  seem  hardly  worth  while  bothering  about  the  future 
unfolding  of  one's  potentialities,  and  the  reviewer  would  beg  to  be  stricken 
from  the  list  of  those  desiring  what,  after  all,  is  of  no  personal  moment. 

WM.  A.  HAMMOND. 

Kant's  Philosophy  as  Rectified  by  Schopenhauer.    By  M.  KELLY.     London, 
Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1909.  — pp.  128. 

Not  unlike  Poe  in  literature,  Schopenhauer  has  had,  in  philosophy,  the 
misfortune  of  being  ordinarily  discussed  either  by  hostile  opponents,  blind 
to  his  merits,  or  else  by  idolatrous  worshippers,  with  no  eye  for  his  faults. 
Of  the  latter  class  and  tendency,  this  little  book  is  a  fair  sample.  Feeling 
confident  that  "  what  is  true  in  the  transcendental  philosophy  is  still  either 
totally  ignored  or  totally  misunderstood"  (p.  5),  Dr.  Kelly  proposes  to 
present  the  fundamentals  of  Kantianism,  as  criticised  by  Schopenhauer, 
whom  he  declares  "  worth  ten  times  more  than  all  the  post-Kantain  philos- 
ophers and  professors  put  together  "  (p.  8). 

The  summary  and  somewhat  court-martial  fashion  in  which  the  author 
repeatedly  disposes  of  knotty  philosophical  problems,  renders  the  treatise 
of  slender  use  to  the  serious  student  of  the  subject.  To  the  novitiate  in 
philosophy,  for  whom  the  book  is  apparently  intended,  little  guidance  is 
offered.  The  sixteen  chapters  manifest  a  strange  lack  of  any  sense  of  pro- 
portion in  the  handling  of  the  material.  Thirty  pages, —  one  fourth  of  the 
entire  monograph, —  are  spent  on  a  note-book  summary  of  The  Fourfold 
Root.  Yet  there  is  no  adequate  discussion  of  Schopenhauer's  Weltprincip, 
as  a  proffered  substitute  for  Kant's  Thing-in-itself,  nor  of  the  doctrine  of 
Freedom  in  the  two  philosophers.  Well-known  arguments  are  recapitu- 
lated, and  sundry  problems  hastily  taken  up  and  cast  aside  one  after 
another.  But  no  attempt  is  made  to  state  succinctly  the  fundamental  prob- 
lems at  issue,  or  even  to  suggest  the  possibility  of  an  interpretation  of 
Kant's  philosophy  different  from  Schopenhauer's  admittedly  brilliant,  but 
not  infrequently  erratic  one.  The  result  is  that  the  reader  closes  the  book 
with  no  clear  conception  of  what  it  is  all  about. 

Dr.  Kelly  seems  to  have  read  the  post-Kantian  Idealists  largely  in  the 
anthologies  that  serve  as  chapter-finales  in  the  revised  editions  of  Schopen- 
hauer's own  works.  Otherwise  the  notions  which  he  has  of  certain  philo- 
sophical conceptions  remain  a  puzzle.  On  pages  96-97,  for  instance,  he 
simply  reiterates  Schopenhauer's  offhand  dismissal  of  the  Absolute,  on 
the  basis  of  the  Principle  of  Sufficient  Reason,  a  principle  which  explicitly 
applies  only  within  phenomenal  experience  as  such,  and  can  therefore 
neither  prove  nor  disprove  the  Absolute.  This  holds  the  more  forcibly  of 
an  Absolute  that  is  put  forth  as  over  and  beyond  phenomenal  experience, 
as,  e.  g.,  the  Will, —  a  fact  which  the  author  clearly  overlooks. 

The  style  betrays  an  obvious  weakness  for  certain  trenchant  turns  of  phrase 
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and  literary  allusions,  familiar  to  readers  of  Schopenhauer,  which  the  writer 
employs  with  no  mention  of  their  immediate  origin.  Again,  the  Sage  of 
Frankfurt  could  be  pardoned  for  indulging  his  splenetic  temper  in  diatribes 
against  hostile  contemporaries.  But  when  Dr.  Kelly  substitutes  pungent 
expletives  for  cool  argument,  and, — to  mention  only  one  sad  example,— 
characterizes  Hegel's  philosophy  as  "  a  farrago  of  unspeakable  nonsense  ' ' 
(p.  123),  the  reader  cannot  help  being  amused. 

The  proof-reading  is  defective  ;  on  the  whole,  the  dress  of  the  book  is 
not  inferior  to  its  contents. 

RADOSLAV   A.  TSANOFF. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Solipsism.     F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER.     Mind,  No.  70,  pp.  169-183. 

Solipsism,  the  writer  defines  as  "  the  doctrine  that  all  existence  is  experi- 
ence and  that  there  is  only  one  experient.  The  advocate  of  solipsism 
thinks  he  is  that  one."  Traces  of  this  theory  have  appeared  in  Absolute 
Idealism,  in  Subjective  Idealism,  in  most  of  the  historically  great  systems 
and  even  in  New  Realism.  The  New  Realist  is  so  engrossed  in  his  object 
that  he  is  not  on  guard  against  his  own  subjectivity.  His  Psychology  is 
bad.  He  does  not  take  into  account  the  facts  of  true  and  false  percep- 
tions, of  the  comparison  of  perceptions,  of  the  selectiveness  of  attention,  of 
the  deceit  of  the  world.  He  is  too  na'ive,  too  trustful.  To  apply  these 
generalizations  the  writer  considers  three  forms  of  New  Realism,  i.  The 
unsophisticated  belief  that  the  mind  perceives  reality  directly  and  not  copies 
of  objects  is  tenable  only  on  the  solipsistic  ground  that  the  experient  is  the 
only  mind.  2.  The  second  type  provides  for  error  by  distinguishing  be- 
tween knowledge  and  opinion.  With  this  distinction  as  a  basis,  we  must 
either  accept  agnosticism  toward  all  real  problems  or  else  hold  that  my 
opinion  constitutes  the  only  real  knowledge.  3.  The  third  type,  too,  must 
adopt  the  fundamental  position  of  solipsism  in  order  to  escape  the  vast 
mass  of  physical  objects  which  it  necessitates.  Finally  the  doctrine  of  the 
organic  relation  of  subject  and  object  is  either  solipsism  or  nonsense,  since 
the  world  of  objects,  on  that  view,  could  exist  only  so  long  as  the  experient 
endures  as  a  subject.  Thus  it  might  seem  that  all  systems  are  forced  as  a 
final  resort  to  take  refuge  in  solipsism.  The  Humanist,  however,  is 
undaunted.  He  bases  his  refutation  of  Solipsism  on  the  postulate  of  other 
minds,  a  postulate  proven  by  its  results.  If  solipsism  is  only  a  theory 
without  application  to  practice  there  can  perhaps  be  no  argument  against 
it  save  the  difficulty  it  would  have  in  accounting  for  multiple  personality  ; 
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if,  however,  it  is  to  be  practical  it  must  recognize  other  minds  and  there- 
fore be  no  different  from  other  philosophies. 

H.  E.  WEAVER. 

Le  volontarisme.     PAUL  SOLLIER.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIV,  7,  pp.  1-16. 

The  conception  of  the  will  is  greatly  confused,  not  only  in  metaphysical 
theories,  but  in  the  very  definition  of  the  word  and  as  regards  the  phe- 
nomena to  which  it  is  applied.  It  is,  in  fact,  very  difficult  to  distinguish 
a  voluntary  from  an  involuntary  act.  Some  would  apply  voluntarism  to 
every  function,  even  to  automatism.  Yet  no  '  will  to  live '  is  needed 
to  account  for  the  maintenance  and  development  of  life.  The  greater 
part  of  this  struggle  is  in  the  sub-conscious  realm.  If  we  say  that  con- 
sciousness perceives  itself  as  will,  confusion  arises  ;  on  the  other  hand  a 
'  blind  will'  is  no  better  off  than  a  'bound  will.'  It  may  seem  easy  to 
pass  by  analogy  from  the  outer  to  the  inner  life  and  declare  that  charac- 
ter also  depends  on  the  will,  but  any  distinction  between  voluntary  and 
involuntary  attention  likewise  breaks  down.  We  may  govern  the  expres- 
sion of  our  passions  but  not  the  passions  themselves.  Serious  evil  results 
from  the  voluntaristic  conception  as  applied  in  Christian  Science  but  still 
more  serious  under  the  title  of  'the  will  to  believe.'  Pragmatism  encour- 
ages a  belief  in  the  relativity  of  truth.  When  truth  is  subordinated  to  in- 
dividual belief  it  becomes  vague  and  uncertain.  Some  vainly  try  to  sepa- 
rate the  question  of  will  from  that  of  free  choice  in  behalf  of  morality. 
Since,  however,  morality  is  a  fact,  existing  before  all  theories,  it  cannot 
possibly  destroy  morality  even  if  the  theory  of  free  will  is  found  to  rest  on 
an  illusion.  But  as  a  matter  of  fact,  moral  considerations  are  not  foremost 
for  the  voluntarists.  Behind  those  are  metaphysical  and  religious  pre-con- 
ceptions.  If  I  can  create  truth  by  my  will,  I  can  create  God.  Thus  scien- 
tific truth  is  brought  into  suspicion  and  religious  truth  is  affirmed.  The 
concept  of  '  will '  should  be  subjected  to  a  rigorous  critique  and  the  results 
with  all  their  consequences  opposed  to  the  sophisms  and  ingenious  para- 
doxes of  the  voluntarists. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

Professor  Laurie  s  Natural  Realism,   II.     J.  B.  BAILLIE.     Mind,  No.  70, 
pp.  184-207. 

The  second  volume  of  the  Synthetica  considers  two  interrelated  problems, 
the  nature  and  meaning  of  ultimate  reality  and  the  individual's  place  in  that 
reality.  Before  treating  these  problems  the  writer  discusses  two  questions 
pertaining  to  Professor  Laurie's  method,  (a)  What  form  of  knowledge  is  to 
be  adopted  for  this  Absolute  Synthesis  ?  and  (b)  To  what  extent  does  the  sub- 
ject-object relation  hold  in  that  synthesis  ?  (a)  Professor  Laurie  states  that 
rational  intuition,  which,  however,  is  not  found  in  finite  experience,  is  the 
condition  of  absolute  synthesis.  This  intuition  is  the  gathering  up  of  the 
knowledge  of  parts  as  parts  into  a  focus  of  the  whole  as  a  whole  and  is 
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therefore  the  highest  form  of  knowledge,  (b)  In  this  absolute  synthesis  the 
subject-object  relation  still  holds  good.  The  Absolute,  although  including 
the  subject  and  object,  is  object  for  man  in  as  much  as  the  various  stages  of 
knowledge  do  possess  objective  content,  and  to  express  that  content  truly 
is  to  reveal  the  Absolute  on  that  plane.  Such  a  method,  since  it  takes  the 
finite  as  a  basis  for  the  infinite,  must  necessarily  approach  anthropomor- 
phism, but  not  anthropomorphism  in  the  old  sense.  The  Absolute  for 
Professor  Laurie  is  not  a  new  object  for  thought  but  is  that  which  has  been 
with  us  all  along  as  the  basis  of  all  experience.  Therefore  our  knowledge 
of  God  is  anthropomorphic  only  in  the  sense  that  all  knowledge  is.  God, 
however,  is  not  merely  the  objective  experience  of  man.  As  the  totality 
of  man's  experience,  he  is  immanent ;  as  the  continuity  with  all  being  felt 
by  man,  he  is  transcendent.  In  the  former  sense  alone  can  He  be  known. 
The  independence  of  finite  individuals,  to  take  up  the  second  problem,  is 
just  as  ultimate  as  the  existence  of  the  infinite  unconditioned.  These  indi- 
viduals consist  of  the  union  of  affirmation  and  negation,  the  former  making 
them  co-workers  with  God,  the  latter  making  them  'resist'  God.  In 
Professor  Laurie's  treatment  of  evil  and  of  immortality  we  have  perhaps 
an  over-emphasis  upon  this  negative  element  of  the  individual.  Negation 
would  lead  to  strife  and  chaos  were  it  not  for  affirmation,  for  the  controlling 
agency  of  the  End,  for  the  Absolute  itself.  This  striving  of  the  individual 
is  at  the  same  time  the  striving  of  God  in  him.  The  Absolute,  as  the 
source  of  negation,  is  the  source  of  evil  but  not  its  direct  creator.  It  is  the 
failure  of  the  Absolute,  at  least  on  this  plane.  The  last  stage  of  negation, 
however,  viz.,  death,  is  the  possibility  of  the  greatest  affirmation.  Here 
Professor  Laurie  presents  the  proofs  for  individual  immortality  in  perhaps 
their  best  form,  but  still  he  is  forced  to  admit  himself  dissatisfied.  There 
can  be  no  complete  proof.  The  only  safe  ground  for  such  arguments  is  to 
regard  immortality  as  a  special  case  of  continuity  and  therefore,  in  so  far 
as  man  by  striving  attains  unity  with  God,  he  is  partaking  of  immortality 
in  this  present  life. 

H.  E.  WEAVER. 

La  liberte  et  les  phenomenes  cT automatisme .     A.  WESSELS.     Rev.  de  Ph., 

IX,  7,  pp.  45-59- 

Spinoza  says  that  a  drunken  or  irritated  man  thinks  himself  the  more 
free  the  less  he  is  so.  This  illusion  is  probably  due  to  ignorance  of  the 
causes  of  action.  Richet  claims  that  liberty  is  a  creation  of  ignorance.  Is 
it  true,  then,  that  deterministic  psychology  is  destructive  of  liberty  ?  Even 
the  liberty  claimed  by  theology  is  conditioned.  According  to  scholastic 
doctrine  the  will  is  the  faculty  by  which  we  tend  toward  the  absolute  good  ; 
yet,  to  be  free,  it  must  also  have  the  power  to  choose  the  bad.  The  per- 
fect good  is  the  final  end  of  the  will,  but  imperfect  goods  are  the  means  to 
this  end.  Reason  compares  and  judges,  and  the  will  chooses.  But  the 
action  of  the  mind  depends  upon  the  state  of  the  body,  particularly  of  the 
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brain,  and  if  the  brain  is  injured  free  action  is  lost.  It  is  absent  also  dur- 
ing infancy,  in  sleep,  frenzy,  anger  and  the  hypnotic  state.  Hypnotic  differs 
from  ordinary  sleep  in  that  the  sleeper  retains  the  power  of  motion  and 
communicates  with  his  hypnotizer.  The  latter's  influence  lasts  after  the 
subject  awakens  from  his  sleep  ;  and,  suggestion  still  being  effective,  the 
will  is  not  free.  But  the  subject  does  not  always  believe  himself  to  be  act- 
ing freely,  and  when  he  does  so  the  illusion  is  aided  by  the  struggle  between 
the  suggestion  and  other  motives,  and  by  the  fact  that  the  subject  is  free  to 
carry  out  the  action  in  his  own  way  as  regards  details.  It  would  be  un- 
scientific to  deny  all  freedom  of  the  will  because  the  actions  of  the  hypno- 
tized are  determined.  Hypnotism  is  an  abnormal  and  exceptional  state. 
The  normal  man  can  compare,  appreciate,  and  judge,  and  he  is  therefore 
free. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 

La  notion  de  verite  dans  le pragmatisms.     F.  BLANCHE.     Rev.  de  Ph.,  IX, 
7,  pp.  5-25. 

The  claim  that  there  are  thirteen  pragmatisms,  or  again,  that  there  are 
as  many  as  the  sands  of  the  sea,  is  a  manifest  exaggeration,  and  based 
upon  a  failure  to  distinguish  pragmatism  proper  from  pragmatic  tendencies. 
There  are  variations  in  the  statements  of  different  writers,  as  is  to  be  ex- 
pected in  any  new  theory,  but  the  general  tendency  is  the  same  in  all. 
Pragmatists  agree  essentially  in  the  following  points.  I .  Truth  is  dynamic, 
not  static.  Ideas  are  not  in  themselves  true  or  false,  but  become  so  as 
they  do  or  do  not  succeed  in  reestablishing  harmony  in  a  strained  mental 
situation.  2.  The  truth  of  an  idea  consists  of  its  consequences.  To  prove 
a  proposition,  one  must  apply  it.  Pragmatists  differ,  however,  as  to  whether 
an  idea  is  true  because  it  leads  to  a  real  or  useful  object.  3.  The  meaning 
of  an  idea  depends  upon  the  purpose  of  the  thinker.  A  human  interest  is 
a  vital  condition  of  the  existence  of  truth  ;  that  is,  to  "have  consequences  " 
is  to  have  them  for  some  being.  4.  The  world  is  plastic  and  may  be 
moulded  by  our  desires  and  beliefs,  while  it,  in  turn,  reacts  upon  them. 
These  articles  of  the  pragmatic  creed  may  be  collected  into  one  statement, 
as  follows  :  Truth  is  the  phenomena  which  characterizes  an  affirmation, 
when  the  consequences  corresponding  to  the  purpose  which  determines  the 
meaning  of  the  affirmation  are  realized.  The  pragmatist  is  by  no  means 
the  first  to  demand  verification,  but  he  is  the  first  to  hold  that  verification 
makes  a  statement  true,  instead  of  merely  showing  the  truth  which  existed 
before.  James  is  right  in  showing  that  mere  similarity  between  things  does 
not  give  truth.  Yet  one  thing  does  not  try  to  copy  another,  while  this 
copying  is  precisely  the  function  of  fan  idea.  Without  the  thing  that  it 
represents  and  a  perceived  relation  to  it,  the  idea  itself  is  merely  an  object. 
It  is  this  definite  relation  to  reality  which  the  intellectualist  calls  the  truth 
of  an  idea,  and  it  must  exist  before  verification  and  therefore  cannot  de- 
pend upon  it.  If  ideas  were  changed  by  verification  they  would  be  in  a 
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continual  flux  and  proof  would  be  a  process  without  end  or  law.  Pragma- 
tists  could  gain  their  cause  only  if  they  could  show  that  verification  entirely 
creates  the  object  of  our  ideas,  but  this  they  do  not  claim.  They  recognize 
an  existing  objective  element  and  this  element,  however  slight,  refutes 
their  theory.  The  pragmatic  theory  of  verification  is  valid  only  for  synthetic 
judgments.  Purpose  may  qualify  the  real  but  it  does  not  change  its  nature. 
Truth  is  not  a  phenomenon  but  a  relation. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 


Kants  Lehre  vom  Ding  an  sick.     ANNA  TUMARKIN.     Ar.  f.  G.  d.  Ph., 
XV,  3,  pp.  291-318. 

The  doctrine  of  the  thing-in-itself  has  been  the  most  contested  point  in 
the  Kantian  philosophy.  How  can  that  which  is  above  and  beyond  the 
reach  of  the  categories,  of  causality,  be  the  condition  and  ground  of  our 
sensibility  ?  The  whole  Schulze-Schopenhauerian  critique  centers  in  this 
objection.  For  Kant,  the  representative  material  is  '  given '  in  sensi- 
bility :  it  becomes  objective  experience  only  when  shaped  into  conceptual 
form  by  the  understanding.  Sensibility  and  subjectivity  are  synonymous 
for  Kant.  But  to  explain  the  origin  and  possibility  of  our  affections  and 
our  relating  understanding,  would  require  a  still  different  sort  of  under- 
standing and  perception.  Moreover,  Kant  himself  seeks  to  establish  the 
reality  of  our  knowledge  not  through  the  metaphysical  determination  of 
transcendent  'things,'  but  through  the  transcendental  unity  of  our  own 
consciousness.  The  transition  from  the  first  to  the  second  attitude  marks 
the  progress  of  Kant's  philosophical  development.  Whoever  seeks  reality 
in  things-in-themselves  beyond  experience,  as  the  ground  and  starting-point 
of  our  knowledge,  misapprehends  the  spirit  of  the  new  Kantian  statement 
of  the  problem.  Starting  from  the  subject,  Kant  finds  in  the  forms  of  con- 
sciousness the  determinations  of  reality  :  the  experiential  world  thus  estab- 
lished he  regards  as  epistemologically  true,  the  only  true  world  for  us  finite 
beings.  His  is  an  epistemological  monism.  The  thing-in-itself  is  not 
the  affizierende  Reale.  The  author  examines  the  views  of  Riehl  and  Cohen 
on  this  point  and  finds  Kant's  own  answer  to  the  problem  in  his  distinc- 
tion between  theoretical  and  practical  knowledge,  in  his  '  primacy  of  prac- 
tical reason.'  Kant  needed  the  notion  of  a  Thing  independent  of  the 
laws  of  experience,  in  order  to  save  his  practical  ideals  of  Freedom,  Im- 
mortality, and  God.  This  is  the  motive  which,  for  ethical  considerations, 
necessitated  the  introduction  of  an  incongruous,  transcendent  element  in 
Kant's  experiential  theory  of  knowledge.  The  noumenon  which,  episte- 
mologically, has  at  best  only  a  negative  significance,  assumes  here  a  posi- 
tive meaning  based  upon  the  indubitable  '  reality  '  of  the  ethical  postulates. 
Looking  from  this  new  vantage  ground  retrospectively,  we  see  the  experi- 
ence of  episteinology  characterized  as  '  only  '  experience  ;  space  and  time 
become  '  only  '  phenomenal,  and  the  subjectivity  of  theoretical  knowledge, 
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'  merely  '  subjective.  The  incongruity  of  the  two  methods  is  obvious. 
The  true  Kantian  interpretation  of  the  present  day  cannot  fail  to  recognize 
the  transcendent  Ding-an-sich  as  an  element  out  of  place  in  Kant's  theory 
of  knowledge,  an  element  whose  proper  source  is  to  be  found  in  the  '  prac- 
tically '  grounded  ethical  postulates. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 

Reflective  Judgment.     R.  A.   C.   MACMILLAN.     Mind,  No.  70,   pp.   231- 

243- 

Kant's  Critique  of  Judgment  introduced  no  new  conception  but  elabo- 
rated an  idea  which  he  had  entertained  through  all  his  works.     A  Critique 
of  Reflective  Judgment  is  needed  only  when  in  its  striving  for  the  all-real 
it  falls  into  antinomies  by  assuming  the  form  of  science  and  professing  to 
determine  objects  of  its  own.     This  reflection,  as  immediate  feeling,  Kant 
deduces  from  the  power  of  judgment  in  two  ways  :  (i)  Feeling  and  judg- 
ment must  be  intimately  related  because  each  mediates  in  its  respective 
group,  — feeling  between  knowledge  and  desire,  judgment  between  con- 
cepts and  reasoning.     A  concept  is  a  judgment  from  which  the  appearance 
of  synthesis  has  vanished,  reason  is  judgment  in  which  the  original  syn- 
thesis has  been  further  developed.     Thus  concept  and  judgment  are  both 
modes  of  the  faculty  of  judgment.     Judgment,  the  subsumption  of  the  par- 
ticular under  the  universal,  may  be  of  two  kinds,  — that  in  which  both  par- 
ticular and  universal  are  present,  and  that  in  which  the  particular  only  is 
present.     The  first,  a  special  case  of  the  second,  is  determinant,  the  second 
free  or  reflective.     Formal  judgment  with  its  free  relation  between  subject 
and  object  may  thus  furnish  the  type  for  the  free  judgment  and  thereby 
give  the  critique  a  name.     (2)  Judgment  and  feeling  must  be  parts  of  the 
same  mental  function,  since  both  are  subjective  in  contradistinction  to  the 
objectivity  of  the  others.     To  sum  up,  there  is  something  in  Kant's  deduc- 
tion of  feeling  from  judgment.     Instead  of  feeling  being  debased  to  formal 
judgment  as   most   critics  hold,  judgment   is  elevated  to  feeling,   since, 
during   the    proof,    it  becomes  transformed   into    the   Original    Synthetic 
Activity  of  Mind.     The  bounds  of  understanding  are  not  fixed  but  expand 
with  the  advance  of  science.     But  how  far  is  this  advance  to  go  ?     If  the 
'  I  think  '  is  the  condition  of  all  knowledge  it  must  have  a  distinct  realm 
of  its  own,  it  must  be  a  separate  function  of  the  mind.     The  understanding 
is  advancing,  it  has  already  laid  hold  upon  Teleology  but  this  partial  hold 
perhaps  only  serves  to  show  that  Teleology  is  to  be  a  link  between  the 
realm  of  understanding,  namely,   Science,   and  the  realm  of  the  spon- 
taneity of  mind,  that  is,  Art,  Morality,  and  Religion. 

H.  E.  WEAVER. 

La   logique   de   rinfini.     H.   POINCARE.     Rev.  de   Met.,  XVII,  4,    pp. 
461-482. 

Certain  logicians  have  been  drawn  into  antinomies  not  only  when  they 
were  considering  finite  matters  but  especially  when  they  turn  their  thoughts 
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to  the  infinite.  In  the  first  case  they  can  easily  evade  the  pitfalls  but  in 
the  second,  where  they  often  blunder  unconsciously  it  is  a  very  different 
matter.  Have  the  rules  of  logic  been  misapplied  in  these  classic  contra- 
dictions or  do  they  merely  cease  to  be  valuable  beyond  the  boundary 
of  finite  things  ?  The  means  used  to  solve  these  difficulties  are  interesting 
but  not  entirely  satisfactory.  Zermelo  would  establish  a  set  of  a  priori 
axioms  but  it  is  first  necessary  to  make  them  uncontradictory.  Since  there 
is  nothing  in  the  mind  upon  which  to  base  a  demonstration,  they  are  seen 
to  be  mere  arbitrary  constructions.  But  no  proposition  concerning  infinity 
can  be  proven  a  priori.  It  is  impossible  to  reason  about  objects  which 
cannot  be  defined  in  a  finite  number  of  words.  Dealing  in  infinite  num- 
bers is  senseless.  Russell  says  that  the  famous  antinomies  are  due  to  a 
confusion  of  the  words  'all'  and  'any.'  As  a  remedy  he  imagines  a 
*  hierarchy  of  types.'  He  has  defined  the  difficulty  to  be  overcome  but  has 
not  entirely  overcome  it,  because  his  '  hierarchy  of  types  '  presupposes  the 
theory  of  ordinals.  The  author  proposes  to  abide  by  the  following  rules  : 
{i)  Never  consider  objects  definable  in  a  finite  number  of  words.  (2) 
Never  suppose  that  a  proposition  concerning  the  infinite  must  be  the  deduc- 
tion or  conclusion  from  one  concerning  the  finite.  (3)  Avoid  all  non-pred- 
icative classifications  and  definitions.  Each  of  the  above  systems  would 
teach  mathematics  without  defining  the  difference  between  finite  and  in- 
finite ;  and  moreover  they  are  unable  to  show  in  what  this  difference  con- 
sists. They  commence  by  telling  what  they  know  about  the  infinite 
without  concerning  themselves  with  this  distinction.  Such  a  procedure  is 
psychologically  false.  The  mind  does  not  naturally  work  that  way  and 
the  attempt  to  force  it,  in  spite  of  the  antinomies,  is  entirely  unjustifiable. 
Russell  would  doubtless  object  that  he  is  dealing  with  logic  and  epistemol- 
ogy  rather  than  psychology,  to  which  the  author  replies  that  there  is  no 
logic  and  epistemology  independent  of  psychology. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

Kants  Kritik  der  reinen    Vernunft  und  die   Geschichte  der  Philosophic. 
HEINRICH  ROMUNDT.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XV,  4,  pp.  511-532. 

Kant  intended  his  Critique  of  Pure  Reason  as  a  propadeutic  to  the  critical 
metaphysic,  — as  laying  down  the  fundamental  principles  and  laws  under 
which  thought  operates  and  experience  is  organized.  In  this  sense  his 
Critiques  differ  from  previous  systems  of  philosophy.  Kant  regarded  the 
history  of  philosophy  as  a  Vorgeschichte  to  his  own  thought  and  work.  He 
wrote  his  Prolegomena  not  for  scholars,  "  to  whom  the  history  of  philosophy 
is  their  own  philosophy."  This  apparent  relegation  of  the  history  of  phi- 
losophy to  the  second  rank  has  caused  those  who  claim  for  it  the  first  place, 
to  disparage  Kant's  knowledge  of  the  pre-critical  philosophy.  Yet  Kant  did 
not  undervalue  the  achievements  of  his  predecessors  ;  he  was  a  reformer  in 
philosophy,  and  his  Critique  marked  the  reorganization  of  all  philosophical 
thought.  Starting  out  from  Hume's  rather  exaggerated  limitation  of  the  ra- 
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tional  faculty,  Kant  held  to  it  in  so  far  as  he  found  it  justifiable  and  capable 
of  philosophical  proof.  Three  stages  in  the  development  of  metaphysical 
theory  can  be  marked  out.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  the  consciousness 
of  a  faculty  of  knowledge,  reaching  out  to  all  that  is  possibly  given  in  per- 
ception and  in  experience.  A  second  stage  consists  in  the  infallible  opposi- 
tion to  the  '  given  '  in  perception  and  in  experience  :  the  antithesis  of  the 
former  position.  A  third  attitude,  finally,  combining  greater  caution  with 
boldness,  corresponds  to  the  true  abiding  position  of  man  in  nature.  These 
are  the  three  natural  steps  in  Metaphysics  as  Kant  recognized  them  in  the 
history  of  philosophy  no  less  than  in  the  development  of  his  own  thought. 
"Philosophy,"  he  writes,  "  is  a  gradual  evolution  of  human  reason  —  to 
be  sure,  by  means  of  mere  concepts."  Romundt,  following  partly  in  the 
steps  of  Zeller,  traces  the  development  of  ancient  philosophy  from  this 
point  of  view,  —  from  Thales,  Anaximander,  Anaximenes,  and  the  early 
natural  philosophers,  through  Protagoras,  the  antithesis  of  the  former, 
scepticism,  the  sophists,  to  the  thought  of  Socrates  and  his  successors, 
whose  synthesis  of  inadequately  partial  philosophical  positions  was  at  once 
the  reform  of  old  thought  and  the  foundation  of  a  new  philosophy.  In 
modern  philosophy  Hume  is  the  Protagoras  :  he  represents  the  sceptic 
attitude.  With  him  (as  with  Protagoras,  according  to  Zeller),  philosophy 
had  apparently  come  to  a  standstill.  Kant  set  the  ship  of  thought  which 
had  "  run  aground  upon  the  strand  of  scepticism  "  once  more  afloat.  The 
seeming  "  end  of  all  philosophy,"  in  Protagoras  and  in  Hume,  was  in  both 
cases  transcended  through  a  synthetizing,  reform-working  philosophical 
method,  and  the  consequent  establishment  of  a  "  new  "  philosophy.  The 
evolution  of  Greek  thought  from  Thales  to  Socrates,  as  Thesis,  Antithesis, 
and  Synthesis,  illustrates  Kant's  Dreistufengesetz  for  the  history  of  philos- 
ophy. Romundt  critcises  Zeller' s  attitude  towards  this  point  of  view. 

R.  A.  TSAXOFF. 

Synthetische  Urteile  als  Einheitvon  Abhdngigen.     CAY  VON  BROCKDORFF. 
V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXIII,  1 1,  pp.  185-198. 

The  real  problem  in  Kant's  question:  "  How  are  synthetic  judgments 
a  priori  possible?"  is  contained  in  the  how.  That  synthetic  judgments 
are  possible  follows  from  the  very  meaning  of  synthesis,  of  judgment,  of 
possibility.  Kant's  own  conception  of  synthetic  judgments  is  famous  : 
they  are  judgments  that  expand  the  thought-content  of  the  subject,  mean- 
ingful judgments,  Eriueiterungsurteile.  Naturally,  every  thought  process 
involves  both  synthesis  and  analysis  :  the  two  are  necessarily  complement- 
ary. Purposiveness  in  nature  is  an  epistemological  postulate.  But  the 
teleological  involves  the  mechanical,  and  vice  versa  :  both  having  their 
limits,  unable  though  we  maybe  to  assign  those  limits  properly.  Synthesis 
enters  here  as  an  equation  of  non-identicals,  not  as  an  identification  of 
equalities.  The  opposition  between  the  teleological  and  the  antiteleo- 
logical  can  never  be  transcended  :  but  we  can  understand  its  significance, 
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as  an  opposition  of  phases  of  experience,  rather  than  an  absolute  opposi- 
tion, yi—px,  signifies  :  y  would  be  equal  to  x,  if  it  is  squared,  and  if 
p  =  i.  The  identity  is  conditional,  not  absolute  :  it  depends.  Coming 
now  to  the  a  priori  character  of  synthetic  judgments,  — it  implies  forms 
of  thought  which  necessitate  judgments  and  concepts  admittedly  non-em- 
pirical. Thus,  causality  can  be  an  a  posteriori  concept,  and  material  for 
judgments  a  posteriori,  only  for  an  infinite  consciousness.  For  finite 
minds  it  is  only  a  presupposition  of  thought,  unifying  and  rendering  intel- 
ligible an  otherwise  chaotic  experience.  The  same  is  true  of  all  a  priori 
concepts.  The  sum-total  of  experience  cannot  be  embraced  in  a  judgment 
a  posteriori.  Our  particular  judgments  deal  with  phases  of  experience, 
phases  that  involve  differences  and  antitheses.  A  process  of  organization 
characterizes  the  working  of  thought  :  it  makes  for  unity  amidst  differences  : 
this  is  the  essential  nature  of  all  synthesis. 

R.  A.   TSANOFF. 

Zur  Analyse  der  schdpferischen  Phantasie.     RICHARD  MULLER-FREIEN- 
FELS.     V.  f.  w.  Ph.,  XXXIII,  3,  pp.  312-360. 

It  is  impossible  to  resolve  the  works  of  genius  entirely  into  the  factors  of 
age,  nationality,  environment,  etc.,  as  certain  positivistic  writers  have  main- 
tained, and  yet  one  can  arrive  at  a  general  scientific  description  of  the  cre- 
ative imagination,  differing,  as  it  does,  not  in  kind  but  only  in  degree  from 
the  ordinary  productive  imagination.     It  is  difficult  sharply  to  differentiate 
this  from  the  reproductive  imagination  or  memory.      In  general,  it  may  be 
said  that  the  latter  is  characterized  by  a  larger  complex  of  ideas  which  are 
recognized  as  arising  from  the  past,  and  by  a  connection  with  the  idea  of 
self.     While   the  creative  imagination  is   dependent   on  memory  for  its 
material,   still  it  is  a  memory  in  which  the  facts  are  not  given  in  their 
original  connection  but  have  become  dissociated  from  the  given  complex 
and  then  associated  with  a  wealth  of  other  ideas.     Creation  means  the 
transformation  of  the  elements  of  experience  by  their  organization  with  the 
ideas  in  the  mind  of  the  artist.     The  laws  of  association  of  ideas  utterly 
fail  to  give  any  actual,   causal  explanation  such  as  may  be  of  service  in 
determining  the  course  of  thought,  from  a  knowledge  of  the  present  mo- 
ments of  consciousness.     The  subconscious  plays  a  role  in  the  associating 
of  ideas  which  is,   doubtless,   especially  great  in  the  case  of  the  artist. 
Association  by  resemblance  seems  to  be  the  most  important  form.     Feel- 
ings are  not  only  an  incentive  to  the  activity  of  the  creative  imagination 
but  also  furnish  it  with  an  additional  source  of  material.     Yet,  in  order  to 
be  able  to  objectify  the  feeling  of  love  or  grief,  the  artist  must  already  have 
transcended  it.     It  is  often  urged  that  it  is  the  ability  to  express  an  experi- 
ence in  word,   color,    or  tone  which  distinguishes  the  creative  from  the 
ordinary  imagination.     This  is  a  false  conception,  since  the  technique,  far 
more  than  any  other  of  the  characteristics,  may  be  acquired  by  proper 
training.     A  natural  aptitude  for  expression,  no  doubt,  often  accompanies 
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a  lively  imagination,  yet  history  presents  many  names  of  creative  genius, 
who  never  became  masters  of  technique.  Creative  activity  presupposes 
not  only  mental  concentration  but  also  a  physical  condition,  described  as 
'Rausch,'  in  which  all  vital  activities  are  at  a  maximum,  as  is  manifested 
especially  in  the  rush  of  blood  to  the  head  and  quickened  pulse  and 
breathing.  This  condition  may  arise  spontaneously,  be  due  to  unusual 
emotional  experiences  or  be  induced  artificially  by  means  of  narcotics,  per- 
fumes or  other  odors.  It  differs  only  in  degree  from  the  ordinary  experi- 
ences, in  which  one  seems  to  transcend  the  immediate  and  factual,  and 
secures  that  broader  and  deeper  view  of  the  meaning  of  life,  which  gives  a 
a  feeling  of  power  for  the  achievement  of  greater  things.  This  does  not 
lead  to  positive  results  more  frequently,  because  there  is  lacking,  not  only 
the  training  necessary  for  the  expression  of  the  vision,  but  also  ideas  of  such 
a  character  and  variety  that  they  may  be  crystallized  into  a  work  of  art. 
It  is  impossible  to  explain  the  process  by  which  ideas  are  transformed  and 
organized  into  art  products,  not  because  some  mystical  or  supernatural 
power  is  at  work,  but  because  the  factors  are  too  numerous  and  too  com- 
plex to  be  discovered  or  evaluated.  All  of  the  phenomena,  which  mani- 
fest themselves  in  the  production  of  a  work  of  art  as  well  as  in  the  creative 
imagination,  are  present  in  the  mental  life  of  the  ordinary  man,  only  that 
the  difficulty  of  explanation  is  emphasized  in  the  former  case.  At  no  time 
and  in  no  particular  are  we  able  to  explain  actual  experience  in  terms  of 
pure  psychical  causality.  The  criterion  of  a  work  of  imagination  is  not 
that  it  be  something  objectively  new,  which  had  not  hitherto  been  known 
to  anyone,  but  that  it  be  original  to  the  mind  of  the  particular  person. 
Genius  is  not  necessarily  characterized  by  originality,  for  this  is,  in  a  certain 
sense,  one-sidedness.  It  is  not  those  who  accidentally  maintain  an 
advanced  point  of  view,  that  most  serve  the  cause  of  progress,  but  those 
who  take  that  necessary  step  forward  to  which  the  historical  development 
leads. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

Les  Theories  de  r  attention.     N.  VASCHIDE  AND  R.   MEUNIER.     Rev.  de 
Ph.,  IX,  8,  pp.  119-139. 

The  writer  tries  to  explain,  criticise  and  finally  reconstruct  different 
theories  of  attention.  M.  Ribot  is  taken  as  the  representative  of  the  peri- 
pheral motor  and  affective  theory.  According  to  this  theory  attention  is  not 
a  faculty,  but  an  intellectual  state.  It  depends  upon  the  previous  affective 
state,  which  respectively  can  be  reduced  to  a  tendency,  founded  on  a  con- 
scious or  unconscious  movement,  so  that  attention,  whether  spontaneous 
or  voluntary,  in  the  last  resort  is  due  to  motor  conditions.  Attention  for 
him  is  mono-idea,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  attention  we  cannot  have  two  ideas 
at  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  it  is  preceded  by  a  poly-idea  of  affective 
state,  that  is,  in  the  state  of  affective  process  we  cannot  have  just  one  idea. 
The  state  of  attention  is  always  accompanied  by  many  physical  manifesta- 
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tions,  namely,  of  vaso-motor  phenomena,  respiratory  phenomena,  muscular 
contraction,  etc.  These  accompaniments  are  taken  as  the  essence  of  atten- 
tion, not  as  mere  accompaniments.  Voluntary  attention  concerns  rather 
exceptional  mental  facts,  in  which  mental  energy  is  concentrated  in  a 
certain  part  of  the  brain. 

There  were  many  objections  raised  to  this  theory.  M.  Marillier  attacks 
it,  and  believes  that  attention  can  be  explained  by  the  difference  of  intensity 
of  representations.  Not  the  motor  center,  but  the  sensorial  center  plays  the 
essential  part  in  attention.  Representations  in  general  have  about  equal 
intensity,  but  some  of  them  obtain  predominance  through  very  complex 
conditions,  such  as  association,  sensibility,  dynamogeny  of  cortical  centers, 
etc.  There  are  many  cases  in  which  motor  centers  show  a  greater  im- 
potance  than  sensorial  centers,  but  in  most  cases  the  muscular  movements 
are  in  direct  consequence  of  the  other  centers.  What  people  call  motor 
attention  is  the  adaptation  of  movements  to  an  act  determined.  When  a 
motor  center  is  stimulated  more  strongly  than  the  others  the  above  adapta- 
tion is  easily  produced.  But  motor  centers  and  sensorial  centers  are  rather 
independent  of  each  other,  and  adaptation  of  this  sort  can  be  effected  in 
the  former.  Attention  cannot  be  produced  by  affective  states,  because  no 
matter  what  affective  process  may  accompany  representations  they  can 
produce  attention.  Voluntary  attention  is  simply  an  attention  with  the 
struggle  of  representations.  This  theory  is  called  the  sensorial  theory  of 
attention. 

Dr.  Creibig  takes  attention  for  an  expression  of  mind.  In  the  case  of 
voluntary  attention  we  can  introspect  this  fact  without  difficulty.  The  fact 
that  we  cannot  introspect  in  the  case  of  spontaneous  attention  is  easily 
explained  by  the  impossibility  of  long  continuation  of  introspection.  M. 
Aars  takes  up  this  problem  with  the  same  spirit.  For  the  solution  of  this 
problem  the  relation  between  attention  and  volition  is  extremely  important. 
Now  the  state  of  attending  is  just  this  relation  between  the  above  two. 
These  can  be  called  voluntary  theories  of  attention. 

M.  Rageot  thinks  that  attention  is  characterized,  not  by  affective  proc- 
esses, but  on  the  contrary  by  the  silence  of  any  affective  state.  There  are 
three  ways  of  reacting  to  the  environment  for  an  organism  :  simple  reflex, 
organic  tendency,  either  hereditary  or  acquired,  and  proper  attention  state. 
Attention  is  not  mono-ideaism,  but  pre-ideaism,  that  is,  it  is  a  perception 
in  its  formation.  As  soon  as  an  excitation  is  transformed  into  a  move- 
ment or  inhibition  attention  disappears.  If  the  interior  factor  in  a  mental 
fact  is  stronger  than  the  exterior  factors  it  causes  attention,  while  if  the  con- 
dition is  contrary  it  causes  sensation. 

M.  Nayrac  proposes  a  central  theory  of  attention.  Effort  and  volition 
are  in  reality  one  mental  fact.  Our  brain,  considered  physiologically, 
cannot  stay  passive,  so  that  in  the  above  phenomena  the  central  factor 
forms  attention. 

The  writer  concludes  by  remarking   that  through  these   criticisms    M. 
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Ribot's  motor  peripheral  theory  is  entirely  invalidated  ;  for  it  is  true  that 
attention  is  closely  connected  to  affective  state,  that  it  seems  to  be  of  central 
origin,  that  it  is  essentially  dynamic,  and,  last  of  all,  it  is  not  an  excep- 
tional mental  fact,  as  M.  Ribot  maintains,  but  is  the  most  universal  fact 
in  mental  phenomena. 

T.  OKABE. 

Revue  Critique  de  Morale.     G.   MICHELET.     Rev.  de  Ph.,  IX,  6,  pp.  690 
-711  ;  9,  pp.  289-314. 

After  remarking  that  the  tendency  of  the  books  and  articles  of  recent 
date  treating  the  subject  of  morality  is  to  scorn  philosophy  as  a  basis,  and 
that  nevertheless  they  set  up  a  philosophy  of  their  own,  M.  Michelet 
proceeds  to  give  a  concise  account  of  the  ethical  systems  presented  in  nine 
different  books  and  to  criticise  each. 

M.  de  Lanessan,  in  Morale  naturelle,  presents  a  materialistic  ethics. 
For  him,  matter  and  motion  explain  the  universe  ;  nutrition,  reproduction, 
and  activity  are  at  the  bottom  of  all  human  and  animal  motives  ;  and 
human  and  animal  minds  should  be  treated  in  psychology  as  continuous. 
But  the  comparative  psychology  of  the  book,  according  to  Professor  Miche- 
let, is  too  narrow  and  dogmatic.  Instincts  as  well  as  functions  are  inherited. 
Moreover,  the  attitude  adopted  on  moral  questions  is  so  radical  as  to  be 
almost  shocking. 

M.  Bayet,  in  l"idee  de  bien,  is  a  sincere  iconoclast.  He  rejects  scien- 
tific morality  because  it  is  descriptive,  not  normative.  Yet  as  a  moralist,  he 
would  like  to  influence  events  while  remaining  scientific.  As  adviser,  for 
example,  he  would  indicate  the  chances  of  success  of  any  line  of  conduct. 
M.  Bayet  is  illogical  in  wishing  to  aid  humanity  to  reach  its  goal  without 
investigating  the  legitimacy  of  that  goal.  Success  implies  an  ideal,  and  he 
should  be  sure  that  to  assist  humanity  on  its  way  is  a  justifiable  purpose. 

M.  Asian,  in  r  experience  et  r  invention,  emphasizes  the  need  of  a  new 
rationalistic  ethics  to  meet  the  decay  of  faith.  As  morality  cannot  be  de- 
rived from  the  theoretical  reason,  he  would  unite  rationalistic-idealistic  with 
sociological  ethics.  Ideals  and  individual  effort  are  necessary.  But  M. 
Asian  is  vague,  giving  no  content  to  his  ideal.  Following  Kant,  he  has 
forfeited  a  metaphysic,  without  which  no  adequate  ideal  is  possible. 

Esquisses  de  morale  et  de  sociologie,  by  M.  Eugene  Leroy,  is  a  collection 
of  "choice  bits,"  not  always  well  selected,  from  various  authors.  The 
doctrine  presented,  that  morality  is  a  changing  quantity  varying  with  man's 
social  development,  the  author  does  not  deign  to  criticise. 

The  Pessimisme,  feminisme,  moralising,  of  Mine.  Camille  Bos,  offers  a 
study  of  three  important,  current  problems.  The  usual  pessimism  is  de- 
rived from  the  fact  that  Christianity  has  led  us  to  hopes  which,  now  dis- 
trusting it,  we  do  not  believe  capable  of  fulfillment.  Her  pessimism  arises 
from  the  belief  that  Christianity  offers  the  only  hope  there  is,  and  that  this 
is  being  lost.  The  spirit  of  feminism,  which  may  lead  to  race  suicide, 
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appears  worst  when  morally  considered.  By  causing  aversion  to  marriage 
and  furthering  irregular  unions,  it  may  destroy  the  family.  The  problems 
of  progress  and  equality  are  obscure  to  Mme.  Camille  Bos  because  she  no 
longer  has  the  illumination  of  traditional  spiritualism.  The  substitution  of 
Maeterlinck's  "  Sagesse  "  for  the  Bible  does  not  satisfy  her,  for  we  seem  to 
go  to  school  to  the  heart  and  the  soul.  In  desiring  to  follow  the  lead  of 
Christ  implicity  she  will  be  joined  by  many  of  similar  temperament,  while 
others  will  prefer  a  rational  idealism. 

M.  Fouillee,  in  La  morale  des  idees-forces,  offers  a  system  of  ethics  in 
many  points  unique.  Morality  is  a  subjective  study  by  means  of  which  we 
derive  from  the  consciousness  all  necessary  rules  of  conduct.  We  may 
thus  obtain  an  objective  ideal,  independent  of  metaphysics.  The  first 
moral  act  is  the  objectification  of  self-consciousness,  which  attributes  it  to 
others.  As  thought  has  a  universality  in  its  rational  aspect,  so  it  has  in  its 
moral  aspect ;  and  as  universality  of  thought  triumphs  over  particularity,  so 
altruism  is  a  stronger  idee-force  than  egoism.  From  the  law  of  the  self-reali- 
zation of  ideas,  acts  are  judged  by  reason  as  reason,  apart  from  pleasure. 
Here  a  contrast  is  offered  to  sociological  ethics  and  Kantian  dualism.  But 
the  system  is  weak.  The  thinking  of  other  minds  does  not  create  them  nor 
does  knowing  their  existence  define  duties  toward  them.  Ideas  opposed  to 
duty  may  arise  and  execute  themselves,  while  finally,  the  "supreme  per- 
suader" has  no  more  power  nor  sanctity  than  a  supreme  doubt. 

La  morale  rationelle  dans  ses  relations  avec  la  philosophie  generale,  by 
M.  Albert,  has  for  its  key-note  absolute  idealism  and  universal  morality. 
The  author  is  right  in  adopting  both  the  psychological  and  metaphysical 
bases  of  ethics.  In  statement  he  is  vigorous,  consistent,  and  admirable  ; 
in  exposition,  clear.  Still  the  first  part  of  his  work,  a  critical  examination 
of  the  various  systems,  is  too  artificial  and  cursory  to  be  conclusive.  More- 
over, in  his  historical  study  of  the  evolution  of  morals  he  attempts,  without 
success,  to  prove  that  peoples  generally  tend  toward  a  rationalistic  moral- 
ity. He  is  right,  however,  in  making  morality  the  mainstay  of  society  and 
not  its  product.  But  the  proof  of  the  morality  of  the  universe  from  that  of 
thought  cannot  be  sustained. 

L  Ideal  mo derne,  by  M.  Paul  Gaultier,  is  a  sort  of  apology  for  the  ideals 
of  Christianity.  Science  seems  unable  to  furnish  an  ethical  ideal,  while 
metaphysics  is  shunned.  The  establishment  of  an  ethical  system  must  be 
by  the  harmonization  of  pagan  hedonism  and  Christian  idealism.  The 
chapter  on  the  primacy  of  the  individual  to  society  is  good  ;  but  when  M. 
Gaultier  would  have  morality  lead  to  religion  and  to  God,  the  fact  must  be 
noted  that  it  can  lead  to  Him  only  if  we  suppose  Him,  for  it  can  give  us  no 
assurance  of  His  existence.  That  religion  aids  morality,  however,  is  cor- 
rectly pointed  out,  and  the  work  is,  on  the  whole,  commendable. 

The  pamphlet,  La  morale  est  elle  une  science,  by  M.  Chollet,  can  be 
spoken  of  only  in  terms  of  praise.  It  is  analytic  and  suggestive  in  char- 
acter, summarizing  and  criticising  ethical  theories.  In  way  of  positive  con- 
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tribution,  it  indicates  that  the  ideal  principle  necessary,  depends  upon  ideas 
of  man,  God,  and  the  world.  Social  conditions  may  change  the  ideal  but 
not  create  or  destroy  it.  The  traditional  morality, —  the  Christian, —  may 
be  applied  to  any  situation  for  it  has  eternal  elements. 

G.  W.  PORTER. 

The  Ethical  Significance  of  the  Idea  Theory,  I.     R.  M.  MAC!VER.     Mind, 
No.  72,  pp.  552-569. 

In  this  and  a  succeeding  paper,  Mr.  Maclver  announces  "that  he  is  at- 
tempting to  show  how  a  perception  of  the  fundamentally  ethical  quality  of 
Plato's  thought  explains  the  rise,  the  development,  and  the  modification  of 
his  Idea  theory."     Indeed  it  is  everywhere  recognized  that  the  teleological 
explanation,  where  possible,  is  the  ultimate  explanation.     Science,  never- 
theless, rightly  rejects  teleology  in  its  experimental  work,  but  it  is  far  exceed- 
ing its  province   when  it  proceeds  to  deny  the  ultimate  value  of  such  an 
explanation,  where,  in  the  experience  of  our  own  activity,  it  is  manifestly 
the  most  complete  explanation.     With  splendid  insight,  Plato  saw  that  this 
explanation  in  relation  to  a  purpose  is  ultimate  for  knowledge.     For  him, 
the  ethical  is  by  no  means  secondary.     He  began  by  making  the  good  one, 
and  ended  by  making  it  all.     The  ethical  claim  is  primarily  for  the  secur- 
ity of  the  good,  and  while  it  must  acknowledge  the  present  reality  of  evil,  it 
denies  its  right  existence  and  predicts  its  ultimate  annihilation.     Logical 
grounds  also  appear  for  regarding  the  concepts  of  beauty  and  goodness  as 
fundamental.     In  the  first  place,  other  universals  cover  only  a  part  of  the 
nature  of  that  thing  to  which  they  are  applied.      "An  object  may  hold 
not-white  attributes  without  any  diminution  of  its  whiteness,  but  can  it 
hold  not-good  attributes  without  having  its  goodness  thereby  limited  ?' '     Sec- 
ondly, as  complete  knowledge  demands  comprehension  under  one  concept, 
and  as  good  appears  as  the  all-comprehensive  concept,  therefore  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  good  is  the  completest  knowledge  of  reality.     By  a  careful 
analysis  and  interpretation  of  Socrates' s  own  account  of  his  transition  from 
the  study  of  phenomenal  science  to  noumenal  science  (Phaedo,  976  sq.) 
the  author  concludes  that  certainly  for  Socrates  and  Plato,  the  teleological 
explanation  is  the  ultimate  principle  of  all  knowledge.      "  If  we  can  ex- 
plain the  abiding,  or  the  universal,  .   .   .  we  shall  have  shown  the  goodness 
or  the  reason  of  the  permanent  in  its  permanence,  instead  of  in  its  tran- 
sient manifestation,  —  we  shall  have  understood  reality."     So  Plato's  Idea- 
system  as  a  coherent  whole  takes  as  its  basis  the  principle  that  whatever  we 
know  is  what  it  is  because  that  is  for  the  best,  and  that  whatever  becomes, 
becomes  for  the  best,  in  short,  that  every  efficient  cause  is  for  the  sake  of 
a  fully  rational  final   cause.      Two    problems    remain, —  the    problem  of 
change  and  the  problem  of  evil, —  and  these  appear  insoluble  on  the  Idea- 
system  as  so  far  conceived.     A  treatment  of  Plato's  consideration  of  these 
problems  is  indicated  as  the  theme  of  the  succeeding  article. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 


NOTES. 

On  the  3d  day  of  August  last,  a  short  address  of  congratulation  was  pre- 
sented to  Professor  A.  Campbell  Fraser,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  occasion  of 
his  ninetieth  birthday.  This  was  signed  by  Lord  Roseberry,  Mr.  Balfour, 
Professors  A.  Pringle-Pattison,  Seth,  Sorley,  President  Schurman,  and  many 
others.  The  text  of  the  address  was  as  follows  : 

We  desire  to  offer  you  our  cordial  congratulations  on  the  completion  of 
your  ninetieth  year.  During  your  career, — almost  unparalleled  in  its 
length,  —  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy  you  have  made  us  your  debtors  by  the 
impulse  you  have  given  us  to  philosophic  study,  and  by  your  own  high 
example  of  reverent  and  unceasing  meditation  on  the  deepest  questions  in 
the  spiritual  life  of  mankind.  You  have  yourself  exemplified  Berkeley's 
saying  that  "  He  that  would  make  a  real  progress  in  knowledge  must  dedi- 
cate his  age  as  well  as  youth,  the  later  growth  as  well  as  first  fruits,  at  the 
altar  of  Truth."  In  token  of  our  gratitude  for  the  service  which  you  have 
rendered  us  by  your  spoken  or  written  words,  or  in  the  intimacy  of  per- 
sonal friendship,  we  welcome  this  opportunity  of  assuring  you  of  our  deep 
esteem  and  regard,  and  of  the  hope  which  we  feel  that  a  strenuous  life, 
which  has  been  fruitful  of  quickening  influences  to  many,  may  have  a 
peaceful  eventide. 

The  cause  of  philosophy  in  America  suffered  a  severe  loss  in  the  death 
on  November  5th,  of  Dr.  William  Torrey  Harris,  former  United  States 
commissioner  of  education.  His  versatility  as  a  scholar  is  evidenced  by 
the  fact  that,  while  he  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  greatest  contemporary 
exponents  of  Hegel,  and  as  an  authority  on  all  matters  pertaining  to  educa- 
tion, he  kept  in  touch  with  the  latest  developments  in  both  experimental 
and  pure  science,  and  was  a  sound  critic  of  architecture,  sculpture,  paint- 
ing, and  music.  Born  in  1835,  he  was  a  student  at  Yale  College,  and  held 
several  degrees  of  that  and  other  institutions,  but  was  never  graduated. 
The  honorary  title  of  "Officer  of  the  Academy"  was  decreed  to  Dr.  Har- 
ris by  the  French  government  in  1878  for  his  school  reports  on  exhibition 
at  the  great  exposition,  and  in  1889  he  received  the  title  of  "  Officer  of 
Public  Instruction"  from  the  same  government.  He  was  also  a  member 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  at  whose  meetings  he  frequently 
read  papers.  He  established  at  St.  Louis,  in  1867,  the  Journal  of  Specu- 
lative Philosophy,  which  he  conducted  for  many  years.  He  also  edited 
the  department  of  philosophy  in  Johnson's  Encyclopaedia,  contributing 
himself  many  of  the  more  important  articles.  He  was  the  author  of 
Introduction  to  the  Study  of  Philosophy,  1889  ;  The  Spiritual  Sense  of 
Dante' s  Divina  Commedia,  1889  ;  Hegel 's  Logic,  a  Book  on  the  Genesis  of 
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the   Categories  of  the  Mind,  1890,  and  of  the  Psychologic  Foundation  of 
Education,    1898. 

The  ninth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association 
was  held  at  Yale  University,  December  27-29. 

The  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology  held  its  fifth  annual 
meeting  at  Charlotte,  N.  C.,  on  December  28th  in  conjunction  with  the 
Southern  Educational  Association. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals. 

MIND,  No.  72  :  F.  H.  Bradley,  Coherence  and  Contradiction  ;  J.  S. 
Mackenzie,  Edward  Caird  as  a  Philosophical  Teacher  ;  W.  J.  Roberts,  The 
Problem  of  Induction  and  the  Doctrine  of  Formal  Cause  ;  R.  M.  Maclver, 
The  Ethical  Significance  of  the  Idea  Theory  ;  Discussion  ;  Critical  Notices  ; 
New  Books  ;  Philosophical  Periodicals  ;  Notes. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XX,  4  :  L.  R.  Geissler, 
The  Measurement  of  Attention  ;  W.  H.  Pyle,  An  Experimental  Study  of 
Expectation  ;  E.  B.  Huey,  The  International  Congress  of  Psychology  ; 
Psychological  Literature  ;  Book  Notes. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XVI,  6  :  H.  T.  Woolley,  Some  Experi- 
ments on  the  Color  Perceptions  of  an  Infant  and  their  Interpretation  ;  E. 
B.  Holt,  On  Ocular  Nystagmus  and  the  Localization  of  Sensory  Data 
during  Dizziness  ;  F.  G.  Henke  and  M.  W.  Eddy,  Mental  Diagnosis  by 
the  Association  Reaction  Method  ;  B.  B,  Breese,  Binocular  Rivalry  ;  E. 

A.  McC.  Gamble,  Minor  Studies  from   the   Psychological  Laboratory  of 
Wellesley  College  ;  Discussion. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  VI,  10  :  Hugo  Micnsterberg,  The  Oppo- 
nents of  External  Values  ;  G.  A.  Taivney,  Kinds  of  Value  or  Consistency  ; 
Psychological  Literature  ;  Books  Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

VI,  ii  :  Margaret  F.  Washburn,  The  Physiological  Basis  of  Relational 
Processes  ;  Psychological  Literature  ;  Reports  and  Discussions  ;  Books 
Received  ;  Notes  and  News. 

THE  MONIST,  XIX,  4  :  A.  Schinz,  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  A  Fore- 
runner of  Pragmatism  ;  Hugo  de  Vries,  Fertilization  and  Hybridization  ; 

B.  C.  H.  Harvey,  The  Nature  of  Vital  Processes  according  to  Rignano  ; 

C.  A.  Lane,  Montgomery's  Philosophy  of  Vital  Organization  ;    Criticisms 
and  Discussions  ;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
VI,  21  :  W.  P.  Montague,  May  a  Realist  be  a  Pragmatist?  IV;  W.  T.  Bush, 
The  Sources  of  Logic  ;  Discussion  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature  ; 
Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

VI,  22  :  B.  C.  Ewer,  Paradoxes  in  Natural  Realism  ;  W.  B.  Ptkin, 
Some  Neglected  Paradoxes  in  Visual  Space  ;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of 
Literature  ;  Journals  and  New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 
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THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  EVOLUTION.1 

AT  the  close  of  the  year  which  marks  the  Darwin  Centenary 
and  the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  publication  of  the 
Origin  of  Species,  it  seems  to  me  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  Amer- 
ican Philosophical  Association,  as  well  as  other  learned  societies, 
should  avail  itself  of  the  privilege  of  commemorating  this  event. 
I  have  therefore  been  minded  to  choose  for  the  president's  address, 
a  subject  having  direct  reference  to  that  labor  of  thought  which 
has  placed  the  philosophical  as  well  as  the  scientific  world  under 
a  permanent  debt  of  gratitude  to  Charles  Darwin. 

We  of  the  present  generation  may  be  said  to  be  living  in  the 
Darwinian  age  of  thought.  Every  subject  of  research  or  of  spec- 
ulation during  the  last  fifty  years  has  been  profoundly  affected  by 
the  new  methods  and  new  problems  which  the  doctrine  of  evolu- 
tion has  provoked.  For  philosophy,  however,  it  has  been  not  so 
much  an  introduction  to  new  as  a  revival  of  old  problems  and  \ 
methods.  In  an  age  which  antedated  the  birth  of  Darwin  and 
his  years  of  patient  and  fruitful  investigation,  philosophical  in- 
sight had  already  divined  in  broad  outlines  at  least  the  program 
of  evolution. 

One  of  our  most  eminent  biologists,  Professor  Osborn,  presi- 
dent of  the  Museum  of  Natural  History  in  New  York,  testifies 
most  appreciatively  of  this  anticipatory  work  of  philosophy.  In 
his  historical  study,  From  the  Greeks  to  Darwin,  he  speaks  of  those 
pioneers  in  the  field  of  evolutionary  theory,  Bacon,  Leibniz,  Kant, 
Lessing,  Herder,  Schelling  and  Hegel,  as  follows  : 

'  It  is  a  very  striking  fact  that  the  basis  of  our  modern  methods 
of  studying  evolution  was  established  not  by  the  early  naturalists, 

1  Delivered  as  the  presidential  address  before  the  American  Philosophical  Asso- 
ciation at  Yale  University,  December  28,  1909. 
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nor  by  the  speculative  writers,  but  by  the  philosophers.  They 
alone  were  upon  the  main  track  of  modern  thought." 

Thus  the  early  prophecy  of  philosophy  became  later  the  tri- 
umph of  science.  But  it  is  not  what  philosophy  has  contributed 
to  science  but  rather  the  influence  which  science  in  its  doctrine 
of  evolution  has  exerted  upon  philosophical  thought  that  is  to  be 
my  theme  on  this  occasion.  This  influence  has  been  both  vari- 
ous and  significant.  To  Darwin  and  the  Darwinian  discussion, 
philosophy  owes  the  rise  of  genetic  psychology,  genetic  logic, 
the  evolutionary  theory  of  ethics,  the  historical  study  of  religion 
and  of  our  institutional  life,  both  political  and  social.  A  new 
interest  and  meaning  have  been  given  to  the  philosophy  of  nature, 
and  particularly  to  the  question  of  man's  place  in  the  cosmos, 
and  his  relations  to  the  animal  world  of  which  he  is  a  part  and  to 
which  he  is  kin.  The  Origin  of  Species  carried  with  it  a  challenge, 
to  investigate  the  origin  of  all  our  philosophical  concepts,  and 
assess  them  at  their  sources. 

The  first  and  most  obvious  questions  of  a  philosophical  nature, 
however,  which  were  suggested  by  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  and 
subsequent  controversy,  have  either  been  answered  according  to 
a  general  consensus  of  opinion,  or  else  the  interest  in  them  has 
abated  because  other  more  pertinent  and  significant  problems 
have  claimed  their  place. 

I  have  particularly  in  mind  three  problems  which  have  been 
subjected  to  the  fiery  trial  of  heated  discussion,  but  which 
have  been  superseded  each  in  turn  by  others,  suggested  by  a 
clearer  and  more  penetrating  appreciation  of  the  central  issues 
involved. 

I  would  designate  these  more  significant  issues  as  they  present 
themselves  to  the  philosophical  thought  of  the  day — problems  of 
the  second  order — second  however  not  in  importance,  but  second 
in  the  sense  of  their  having  displaced  the  earlier  and  less  dis- 
cerning lines  of  inquiry. 

The  questions  of  a  philosophical  nature  which  were  precip- 
itated by  the  Darwinian  doctrines  were  as  follows  : 

I.  The  first  we  may  regard  as  a  special  case  of  the  origin  of 
species — What  is  man  ?  Has  he  a  common  ancestry  with  the 

1P.  87. 
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animal  kingdom  in  general  and  particularly  with  his  most 
closely  allied  species,  the  anthropoid  ape — that  droll  caricature 
of  human  form,  and  crude  but  clever  imitator  of  human  ac- 
tivity ?  This  question  at  one  time  stirred  the  philosophical  and 
more  especially  the  theological  world  to  its  depths,  and  yet  it  has 
long  since  lost  its  former  interest.  For,  it  is  recognized  that 
man's  origin  in  this  respect  does  not  affect  his  present  status.  ^ 
Other  considerations  determine  that,  and  not  his  remote  an-7 
cestry  : — Does  man  at  present  represent  a  term  in  the  series 
of  evolution  which  has  a  unique  worth  and  significance  ?  Is  he 
in  the  animal  progression  and  yet  not  of  it  ?  Such  are  the 
problems  which  deserve  a  more  careful  consideration. 

II.  There  is  a  second  question  which  in  the  earlier  discussions 
was  debated  with  much  vehemence  and  acumen  on  either  side. 
It  concerns  the  ground  motif  of  a  Naturphilosophie  :  Does  the 
unfolding  of  the  evolutionary  series  in  forms  increasingly  com-  \ 
plex  give  evidence  of  a  teleological  factor  ?     Darwin's  contribu- 
tion to  our  knowledge  of  the  processes  of  evolution  has  tended 
to  effect  the  elimination  of  the  teleological  factor.     His  descrip- 
tion of  the  external  features  at  least  of  a  progressive  development 
of  plant  and  animal  life  through  natural  causes,  particularly 
through  the  working  of  natural  selection,  has  set  aside  the  tradi- 
tional explanation  which  was  expressed  in  terms  of  a  crude  con- 
ception of  an  extrinsic  teleology  exhibited  in  the  structure  and 
function  of  specific  organisms. 

The  question  of  purpose  in  nature  has  been  superseded  by  j 
that  of  purpose  in  human  nature.  Regarding  man  as  a  member 
of  the  organic  series,  what  is  the  significance  of  the  appearance 
in  the  midst  of  this  series  at  a  certain  stage  of  an  evident  pur- 
pose, directing  activity  toward  a  definite  end?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  peculiar  fact,  that  what  is  concealed  in  nature 
is  revealed  in  man? 

III.  The  third  question  which  was  raised  at  the  beginning  of 
the  Darwinian  discussion,  and  which  has  failed  of  a  satisfactory 
answer  even  to  this  day,  is  this:   "Are  the  processes  of  life  to  be 
regarded  as  mechanical  or  are  they  vital  ?  "     Mechanism  has 
not  as  yet  spoken  the  last  word  upon  this  subject.     Its  explana- 
tions are  felt  to  be  inadequate  even  on  the  part  of  the  most  hope- 
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ful  of  its  advocates.  We  are  not  yet  prepared  for  Haeckel's 
declaration  that  "  Consciousness  is  the  mechanical  work  of  the 
ganglion  cells." 

On  the  other  hand,  the  older  form  of  vitalism  is  out  of  court, 
and  neo-vitalism  has  not  yet  made  good  its  claims  and  prom- 
ises, despite  so  eminent  an  advocate  as  Driesch.  In  the  midst  of 
such  uncertainty,  philosophy  has  turned  its  attention  to  another 
question,  and  upon  it  has  seemingly  centered  for  the  present  time 
its  exclusive  interest.  It  is  this :  Is  not  the  unknown  factor  in 
evolution  essentially  unknowable  ?  Is  not  the  human  intellect 
by  reason  of  its  very  nature  incapable  of  interpreting  a  contin- 
uous and  progressive  process  such  as  that  which  is  characteristic 
of  plant  and  animal  organisms  ?  Is  any  theory  of  knowledge 
adequate  to  comprehend  the  infinite  variety  of  life  ? 

We  will  now  turn  our  attention  to  the  more  particular  exami- 
nation of  these  three  questions  in  the  forms  which  during  the 
progress  of  discussion  they  have  now  finally  assumed. 

I.  In  the  early  discussion  concerning  man's  place  in  the  cosmos 
both  parties  to  the  controversy  were  at  fault.  The  one  was 
afraid  to  face  the  facts  lest  man's  dignity  and  worth  might  be 
impaired  by  the  discovery  of  his  lowly  origin  ;  the  other,  in  inter- 
preting the  facts,  fell  into  the  snare  of  the  genetic  fallacy  in  as- 
suming that  the  discovery  of  man's  remote  ancestry  could  be 
regarded  in  any  sense  as  an  explanation  either  of  the  process  by 
which  he  had  attained  his  present  estate,  or  of  the  significance 
of  that  estate  itself.  The  many  points  of  resemblance  between 
the  human  species  and  the  rest  of  the  animal  world  can  neither 
belittle  man,  nor  explain  him.  The  supposition  of  the  common 
origin  of  man  and  the  higher  Simian  family  only  serves  to  em- 
phasize the  manifest  differences  of  man  and  the  ape  at  the  present 
stage  to  which  the  processes  of  evolution  have  brought  them 
both. 

Going  backward  the  lines  converge  to  a  common  point  ;  but 
from  that  point  onward  they  diverge  with  an  ever  increasing 
distance  in  their  separation.  The  Darwinian  theory  of  natural 
selection  cannot  explain  and  was  never  intended  to  explain  the 
origin  of  the  process  of  evolution,  or  the  ground  of  the  course 

1  Monism,  p.  47. 
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which  it  pursues.  At  best,  natural  selection  acts,  as  De  Vries 
characterizes  it,  like  a  sieve  through  which  the  already  existing 
forms  which  nature  assumes  are  impartially  sifted.  It  is  evident 
that  it  is  a  sieve  which  distributes  the  chances  of  death,  and  in 
no  sense  can  it  determine  the  basis  of  life.  Evolution  merely 
shows  the  existence  of  a  process  whose  operation  starts  at  one 
point  in  a  developing  series  and  continues  to  another  ;  and  it  is 
quite  as  incapable  of  explaining  the  nature  of  the  origin  as  it  is 
the  significance  of  the  goal.  Professor  Tyndall,  for  instance, 
places  the  first  term  of  the  evolutionary  series  at  a  distance  far 
more  remote  than  the  beginnings  of  the  plant  or  animal  kingdom, 
discerning  in  the  nebular  star  dust  "the  promise  and  the  potency  " 
of  every  form  of  life.  And  along  the  lines  of  this  backward 
vision,  it  is  necessary  for  every  student  of  evolution  today  to  reckon 
not  only  with  the  theory  of  organic  but  of  inorganic  evolution  as 
well.  Professor  Tyndall,  however,  states  most  emphatically  that 
"  evolution  does  not,  it  does  not  profess,  to  solve  the  ultimate 
mystery  of  the  universe.  It  leaves  that  mystery  untouched. 
For  granting  the  nebula  and  its  potential  life,  the  question, 
whence  came  they  ?  would  still  remain  to  baffle  and  bewilder 
us.  At  bottom  the  hypothesis  does  nothing  more  than  trans- 
port the  conception  of  life's  origin  to  an  indefinitely  distant 
past."1 

We  must  all  concede  what  Darwin  pointedly  calls  to  our  atten- 
tion, as  though  in  our  pride  we  needed  constantly  to  be  reminded 
of  it,  that '  man  still  bears  in  his  bodily  frame  the  indelible  stamp 
of  his  lowly  origin.'  Although  we  may  have  come  from  a  stock 
which  we  share  in  common  with  the  ape,  nevertheless  we  have 
come  a  long  way  ;  and  although  we  have  risen  from  the  dust  of 
the  earth,  and  to  that  dust  we  return,  yet  the  significant  fact 
remains,  that  we  have  risen,  and  that  for  the  brief  space  at  least 
while  thought  holds  sway  over  our  lives  we  decline  to  be  confused 
with  this  dust  under  our  feet,  or  with  the  animal  which  follows 
to  heel,  or  which  mimics  our  bodily  movements  and  gestures  as 
he  chatters  to  us  from  his  cage. 

Setting  aside,  therefore,  this  problem  of  origin  which  has  been 
so  widely  debated  in  the  course  of  the  evolution  discussion,  there 

1  Essay  on  the  Use  and  Limit  of  the  Imagination  in  Science,  p.  49. 
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is  the  present  and  more  pertinent  question,  as  to  whether  after 
all  the  difference  now  existing  between  man  and  the  animal  may 
not  be  regarded  as  a  negligible  factor.  There  are  many  who 
today  would  reduce  -this  difference  to  such  a  minimum  that  it 
becomes  practically  a  vanishing  quantity.  Darwin  describes 
the  difference  between  man  and  the  animal  as  one  of  "  degree 
and  not  of  kind." 

This  has  beeri  quoted  so  often  and  repeated  with  such  satis- 
faction as  a  final  explanation,  that  a  due  consideration  of  its  real 
meaning  has  not  been  given — at  least  in  certain  quarters.  It  is 
easy  to  fall  into  the  fallacy  which  I  would  characterize  as  acqui- 
escence in  a  reiterated  formula.  Inasmuch  as  we  form  one  of  the 
terms  of  this  relation,  the  difference  between  man  and  the  animal, 
which  is  alleged  to  be  one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind,  may  well 
challenge  our  attention,  and  more  particular  reflection. 

In  the  first  place,  there  is  a  question  of  fact  involved.  Is  the 
only  difference  between  man  and  the  species  of  animal  most 
closely  allied  to  him,  merely  one  of  degree  and  not  one  of  kind  ? 
Philosophers  should  not  assume  as  true  what  biologists  are  to-day 
questioning.  Professor  Bateson,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  the 
British  biologists,  states  in  his  recent  essay  on  "  Heredity  and 
Variation  in  Modern  Lights"  :  "In  the  light  of  present  knowl- 
edge it  is  evident  that  before  we  can  attack  the  Species-problem 
with  any  hope  of  success  there  are  vast  arrears  to  be  built  up. 
He  would  be  a  bold  man  who  would  now  assert  that  there  was 
no  sense  in  which  the  term  Species  might  not  have  a  strict  and 
concrete  meaning  in  contradistinction  to  the  term  Variety.  We 
have  been  taught  to  regard  the  difference  between  species  and 
variety  as  one  of  degree.  I  think  it  unlikely  that  this  conclusion 

o 

will  bear  the  test  of  further  research."  If  this  opinion  holds 
good  regarding  the  difference  between  species  and  variety,  it  will 
certainly  apply  much  more  forcibly  to  the  difference  between 
such  widely  separated  species  as  man,  and  those  animal  forms 
most  closely  resembling  him. 

There  is  a  second  consideration,  however  :  Even  granting  that 
all  differences  may  be  expressed  as  differences  in  degree,  it  does 

1  Descent  of  Man,  p.  193. 

2  Darwin  and  Modern  Science — The  Cambridge  Commemoration  of  the  Darwin 
Centenary,  pp.  94  f. 
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not  necessarily  follow  that  quantitative  differences  do  not  connote 
qualitative  differences  as  well.  On  the  contrary,  not  only  among 
the  phenomena  of  physical  science,  but  also  throughout  the  whole 
realm  of  the  biological  world,  quantitative  differences  do  have  a 
commonly  recognized  qualitative  significance.  One  indicates  the 
presence  of  the  other,  but  does  not  in  the  remotest  manner  explain  j 
it.  A  single  quantitative  difference,  moreover,  is  sufficient  to 
give  rise  to  a  set  of  qualitative  changes  of  so  marked  a  character 
as  to  constitute  a  wholly  new  species.  The  consequent  changes 
which  may  possibly  result,  and  which  would  seem  to  be  out  of  all 
proportion  to  the  initial  change,  occur  according  to  the  wrell 
known  law  in  biology  of  correlative  variation.  Organs  and  func- 
tions so  hang  together  that  a  seemingly  insignificant  quantita- 
tive change  in  one  part  often  carries  with  it  a  marked  transforma- 
tion of  the  entire  organism  itself.  It  is  simply  begging  the  ques- 
tion to  argue,  for  instance,  that  inasmuch  as  the  human  brain 
closely  resembles  the  brain  of  the  higher  order  of  the  anthropoid 
apes  and  as  the  only  discernible  difference  is  chiefly  that  of  volume, 
or  rather  extent  of  effective  surface,  therefore  the  differences  be- 
tween the  ape  and  man  may  be  reduced  at  the  last  analysis  to  the 
quantitative  one  of  brain  dimensions.  The  very  point  at  issue  is 
not  this  obvious  difference  which  is  expressible  in  quantitative 
terms,  but  the  question  whether  this  difference  of  bulk  is  sufficient 
to  account  for  the  qualitative  differences  which  are  correlated 
with  it,  namely, — conceptual  thinking,  speech,  the  use  of  tools,  iv 
the  dominance  over  the  animal  world  and  the  control  of  nature, 
a  moral  sense  and  religious  aspiration,  the  faculty  to  look  before 
and  after,  to  learn  from  the  past  and  to  plan  for  the  future. 

It  will  be  urged  that  animals  show  all  of  these  seemingly  charac- 
teristic features  of  man,  though  in  a  less  degree.  It  is  indeed 
true  that  animals  do  show  the  rudiments  of  all  these  so-called 
higher  qualities  of  man.  The  significant  point  of  it  all  is  that 
they  remain  in  the  rudimentary  stage  generation  after  generation. 
And  there  is  no  evidence  of  any  progress  leading  beyond  what 
seems  to  be  a  final  and  complete  stage  of  development.  Man 
shows,  however,  a  unique  capacity  of  exhibiting  in  forms  of  in- 
creasing progression  the  limitless  possibilities  of  the  evolution 
process.  In  him  all  natural  forces  become  tremendously  acceler- 
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ated,  so  that  from  the  standpoint  of  the  method  of  evolution 
alone,  aside  from  all  other  considerations,  we  have  the  significant 
phenomenon  of  a  process  unfolding  its  various  forms  after  a 
manner  common  to  all,  until  a  form  is  reached  which  not  only 
differs  from  all  the  others,  but  which  marks  a  radical  change  in 
the  very  process  itself  by  transcending  its  own  limitations,  en- 
larging its  scope  and  determining  its  ends.  Intellect  may  be 
potential  in  Darwin's  "  Simian  ancestor  with  arboreal  habits  and 
caudal  appendage,"  or  even  in  Tyndall's  "  fiery  cloud  "  ;  but  it 
is  actual  in  man  and  that  too  in  a  unique  manner  and  degree. 

Darwin  has  observed  that  if  man  had  not  been  his  own  classi- 
fier, he  would  never  have  thought  of  founding  a  separate  order 
for  his  own  reception. 

This  is,  however,  the  most  significant  quality  of  the  human 
species,  that  man  can  contemplate  the  process  of  which  he  is  a 
part,  and  can  become  '  his  own  classifier,'  and  claim  a  unique 
status  for  himself.  The  very  fact  that  man  can  critically  study 
\  the  process,  formulate  its  procedure,  classify  its  results  and  gener- 
alize its  phenomena,  is  in  itself  a  mode  of  transcending  the  very 
process  itself.  The  cosmical  forces  at  a  certain  stage  in  their 
development  become  reflective  in  man.  Man  is  a  philosophical 
animal.  In  his  capacity  for  reflection,  he  exercises  a  gift  that 
cannot  possibly  possess  any  '  survival  value.'  It  brings  to  him 
no  advantage  in  the  struggle  for  existence.  But  in  the  satis- 
factions which  accrue  to  him  in  giving  free  play  to  these  inner 
compulsions  of  thought,  he  proves  that  thought  is  something 
more  than  an  instrument  of  competition  and  that  man  himself  is 
not  actuated  merely  by  animal  needs  and  desires,  but  is  capable 
of  responding  to  a  vocation  which  has  a  higher  sanction  than  the 
forces  of  nature  and  the  demands  of  a  bare  existence. 

II.  The  question  suggests  itself  at  this  point  concerning  the 
significance  of  the  purposeful  activities  of  man  in  relation  to 
the  natural  process  of  evolution.  Every  system  of  naturalism 
seeks  to  eliminate  all  teleological  factors  from  the  course  of  nature. 
However  successfully  nature  may  be  freed  from  the  implication 
of  purpose,  it  is  not  so  simple  or  easy  a  task  to  explain  away  the 
fact  of  purpose  in  human  nature. 

1  Descent  of  Man,  p.  231. 
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Professor  Huxley  draws  attention  to  the  fact  that  Darwin's 
originality  consists  in  showing  how  harmonies  which  had  been 
regarded  as  implying  the  agency  of  intelligence  and  will,  could  be 
explained  without  any  such  intervention.1 

However,  such  explanation  is  wholly  inadequate  concerning  the 
conscious  free  purposes  of  man.  For  while  man  is  a  product  of 
the  evolutionary  process  he  is  also  a  determining  factor — a  factor 
of  such  consequence  that  it  has  made  man  the  dominant  species  * 
of  the  earth.  The  various  forces  of  the  universe  operating  for 
ages  according  to  natural  law  and  tendency,  with  no  evidence  of 
purposeful  activity,  nevertheless  develop  out  of  themselves  an 
order  of  being  whose  essential  nature  it  is  to  adapt  means  to  ends, 
not  only  those  most  immediate,  but  also  those  most  remote.  The 
appearance  of  man  in  the  evolutionary  series  is  an  indication  that 
the  later  stages  of  an  apparently  continuous  development  may 
not  be  due  to  the  same  causes  only  as  the  earlier  stages. 

The  making  of  a  man  may  not  have  been  the  definite  end  of  the 
evolutionary  process,  but  man  himself  has  made  it  the  end.  He 
has  compelled  the  processes  of  nature  to  minister  to  his  well-being 
and  progress.  If  the  world  was  not  made  for  him,  he  has  never- 
theless appropriated  the  world  to  his  own  use  and  purpose. 

By  reason  of  this  teleological  endowment,  man's  development 
is  a  conspicuous  illustration  of  orthogenetic  evolution,  of  a 
straight-forth  progress  toward  an  end  which  is  the  realization  in 
the  most  complete  manner  of  the  sum-total  of  his  varied  possibil- 
ities. This  is  something  more  than  the  ability  to  attain  certain 
specific  ends  as  they  may  become  objects  of  desire  from  time  to 
time  in  the  course  of  the  daily  routine  of  life.  For  man  possesses 
a  capacity  also  of  coordinating  the  various  separate  ends  of  his 
experience  in  some  single  aim  which  comprehends  them  all,  and 
which  exercises  a  unifying  function  over  his  activities  and  desires. 
Moreover,  the  ends  of  the  individual  are  also  coordinated  with 
those  of  his  fellows  in  such  a  manner  as  to  constitute  a  society, 
ordered  by  the  play  of  those  human  forces  which  tend  to  unify 
the  various  parts  of  the  social  organism.  And  in  every  such  or- 
ganism there  is  an  exhibition  on  a  large  scale  of  an  immanent 
finality. 

1  Huxley,  "Criticism  on  the  Origin  of  Species,"  Collected  Essays,  Vol.  II,  p.  102. 
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This  possession  of  an  intelligent  purpose  on  the  part  of  man  has 
given  him  an  immense  advantage  in  that  struggle  for  existence 
which  lies  at  the  basis  of  the  Darwinian  hypothesis  of  natural 
selection  ;  and  for  the  processes  of  evolution  as  they  are  today 
operative,  this  teleological  factor  has  an  exceedingly  intimate  and 
important  significance. 

Alfred  Russell  Wallace  gives  his  very  emphatic  estimate  of  this 
intellectual  factor  of  evolution  in  the  following  passage,  which  was 
first  written  in  1864  and  which  has  been  re-stated  by  Wallace  in  a 
recent  article  published  in  the  Fortnightly  : 

"  At  length,  however,  there  came  into  existence  a  being  in 
whom  the  subtle  force  we  term  mind,  became  of  more  importance 
than  his  mere  bodily  structure.  Though  with  a  naked  and 
unprotected  body,  this  gave  him  clothing  against  the  varying 
inclemencies  of  the  seasons.  Though  unable  to  compete  with 
the  deer  in  swiftness  or  with  the  wild  bull  in  strength,  this  gave 
him  weapons  with  which  to  capture  or  overcome  both.  Though 
less  capable  than  most  other  animals  of  living  on  the  herbs  and 
fruits  which  unaided  nature  supplies,  this  most  wonderful  faculty 
taught  him  to  govern  and  direct  nature  to  his  own  benefit,  and 
make  her  produce  food  for  him  when  and  where  he  needed.  From 
the  moment  when  the  first  skin  was  used  for  a  covering,  when  the 
first  rude  spear  was  formed  to  assist  in  the  chase,  when  fire  was 
first  used  to  cook  his  food,  when  the  first  seed  was  sown,  or  shoot 
planted,  a  grand  revolution  was  effected  in  nature,  a  revolution 
which  in  all  the  previous  ages  of  the  earth's  history  had  had  no 
parallel,  for  a  being  had  arisen  who  was  no  longer  necessarily 
subject  to  physical  change  with  the  changing  universe,  a  being 
who  was  in  some  degree  superior  to  nature,  inasmuch  as  he  knew 
how  to  control  and  regulate  her  action,  and  could  keep  himself  in 
harmony  with  her,  not  by  change  in  body,  but  by  an  advance  in 
mind."  * 

Man,  regarded  as  the  child  of  nature,  nevertheless  develops  a 
power  under  the  influences  of  nature  herself,  which  in  turn  com- 
mands and  subdues  these  natural  forces  to  his  will  and  bidding. 

Professor  Osborn  has  designated  the  four  inseparable  factors  of 
evolution  as  heredity,  ontogeny , environment,  and  selection;  vari- 

1  The  Fortnightly  Review,  N.  S.,  Jan.  i,  1908,  p.  14. 
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ation  he  also  mentions  but  regards  it  in  the  light  of  a  secondary 
factor.1  Man,  by  the  light  of  reason,  and  the  strength  of  will,  has 
essentially  modified  all  of  these  factors,  and  at  times  has  com- 
pletely neutralized  one  or  more  of  them.  The  natural  course  of 
the  hereditary  process  must  have  experienced  some  radical  trans- 
formation when  man  first  appeared  as  an  off-shoot  of  the  Simian 
stock.  Characterize  it  as  an  extreme  variation,  as  a  mutation, 
or  as  the  development  of  a  recessive  into  a  dominant  factor,  or  of 
a  potential  into  an  actual,  or  what  you  will,  the  fact  remains  that 
certain  new  and  definite  determinants  must  have  appeared  in  the 
midst  of  the  old.  For  the  natural  processes  of  heredity,  whether 
we  regard  them  as  simply  conserving  the  original  germ-plasm,  or 
as  gradually  accumulating  the  natural  gains  and  accomplish- 
ments of  a  race  experience,  are  not  sufficient  alone  to  account  for 
the  unique,  unannounced,  and  unanticipated  evolution  of  man. 
Moreover,  so  far  as  his  ontogenetic  development  is  concerned,  the 
human  being  possesses  so  large  a  capacity  of  educability  that  the 
progress  of  a  single  generation  brings  to  him  acquisition  and 
achievement  incomparably  superior  to  that  which  other  orders  of 
the  animal  kingdom  can  show  through  ages  upon  ages. 

It  is  in  reference  to  his  environment  that  man's  power  and 
unique  position  are  most  conspicuously  shown.  He  not  only 
knows  how  to  adapt  himself  to  his  environment,  but  he  knows 
how  to  adapt  his  environment  to  himself.  He  does  not  wait  for 
natural  selection  to  promote  him  on  the  one  hand,  or  on  the  other 
to  degrade  and  destroy  him.  He  is  master  of  his  fate  ;  he 
compels  his  surroundings  to  serve  his  need  and  desire.  Moreover, 
by  virtue  of  his  intellectual  endowments  man  shows  an  increased 
tendency  toward  variation.  In  originality  and  in  inventiveness 
he  puts  forward  his  progressive  development  in  knowledge  and 
efficiency  by  immense  stretches.  Professor  Osborn  shows  in  the 
same  article  to  which  I  have  referred  above  that  when  one  of 
these  factors  varies,  all  the  others  vary  with  it.  Consequently 
man,  who  is  able  to  cause  all  of  these  factors  tovaryat  will, brings 
into  the  natural  course  of  evolution  determining  factors  of  pro- 
found significance  and  far-reaching  influence.  The  terms  which 
are  used  to  describe  the  process  of  evolution  before  the  appearance 

1  Science,  N.  S.,  Vol.  XXVII,  p.  148. 
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of  man  are  wholly  inadequate  to  describe  those  processes  after 
his  appearance.  So  far  as  man  is  a  product  of  the  preceding 
stages  of  evolution,  he  maybe  regarded  merely  as  one  term  among 
many  of  an  indefinitely  continued  series;  but,  so  far  as  he  is  the 
dominant  factor  in  the  course  of  his  own  development,  giving 
character  and  determination  to  it,  he  is  unique,  and  in  this  respect 
at  least  cannot  be  grouped  with  any  other  order  of  animal,  how- 
ever  closely  they  may  resemble  him  in  form  and  function,  or  in 
the  crude  exercise  of  a  rudimentary  intelligence.  What  such  a 
man  as  Charles  Darwin  alone  has  accomplished  in  modifying  the 
character  of  the  race  far  transcends  our  powers  of  estimation,  or 
of  conjecture. 

Not  only  has  man  determined  in  a  large  measure  the  course  of 
his  own  development,  but  the  evolution  of  the  human  factor  in 
the  series  has  also  modified  in  many  essential  features  the  process 
of  the  series  itself.  Man's  occupation  of  the  earth  has  changed 
the  natural  environment  both  of  plants  and  of  animals.  Entire 

j  species  have  been  exterminated  ;  others  have  been  protected  and 
cultivated.  Deserts  have  been  turned  into  fertile  fields,  and 
fertile  fields  into  waste  places.  Fauna  and  flora  alike  are  affected 

f  by  the  introduction  of  the  human  factor  into  their  environment. 
Man  has  become  a  directive  force  in  evolution.  The  process  of 
natural  selection  is  being  constantly  modified  by  human  selection. 
The  experiments  in  agriculture  on  a  large  scale,  the  selective 
breeding  of  domestic  animals,  the  preservation  of  game,  the  spe- 
cial culture  of  fish  in  almost  every  stream  and  lake  in  the  civilized 
world,  the  domestication  of  wild  animals,  the  production  of  new 
varieties  of  fruits  and  vegetables — all  indicate  that  man's  control 
of  the  phenomena  of  life  exerts  an  influence  upon  the  evolutionary 
series  of  a  permanent  and  essential  character. 

This  then  is  the  paradox  of  evolution,  that  a  process  giving  no 
evidence  of  intelligent  purpose  develops  a  product  whose  charac- 

\  teristic  feature  is  purposeful  activity  ;  that  what  is  a  product, 
becomes  a  determining  factor  in  the  subsequent  development  of 
the  process  ;  and  that  natural  selection  produces  an  effect,  capa- 
ble of  modifying  and  at  times  defeating  the  influences  of  natural 
selection  itself  by  reason  of  that  very  selective  faculty  which 
these  influences  originally  evolved. 
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III.  There  is  a  third  problem,  which  has  grown  out  of  the 
earlier  controversies  between  the  advocates  of  mechanism  and 
of  vitalism.     It  is  insisted  in  certain  quarters  that  all  vital  proc- 
esses are  essentially  of  such  a  nature  that  the  human  intellect  is 
incapable  of  comprehending  them,  at  least  by  the  ordinary  pro- 
cedure which  logical  habit  pursues  in  the  investigations  of  other 
sciences.     Fechner  in  Einige  Ideen  zur  Schopfungs-  und  Entwickel- 
ungsgeschichte,  James  in  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  Bergson  in  V Evo- 
lution Creatrice,  Underhill  on  the  "Limits  of  Evolution"  in  the 
Oxford  essays  on  Personal  Idealism  and  more  recently  still  Wag- 
gett  on  ''The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  Religious  Thought"  in  the 
Cambridge    Centenary  Volume  —  all  present  from  their  different 
points  of  view  a  more  or  less  scathing  indictment  of  logic,  on  the 
ground  of  its  inadequacy  to  interpret  the  characteristic  features 
of  the  living  processes  of  nature.     Our  conceptual  intelligence,^ 
it  is  urged,  reaches  its  natural  limit  at  the  point  where  it  begins 
to  concern  itself  with  vital  phenomena.     It  represents  superficial 
aspects  ;  but  fails  to  penetrate  beneath  the  surface  of  things. 
Bergson,  for  instance,  expresses  this  general  point  of  view  in  his 
characteristic  manner  :  "  Mais  de  la  devrait  resulter  aussi  que 
notre  pensee,  sous  sa  forme  purement  logique,  est  incapable  de  se 
representer  la  vraie  nature  de  la  vie,  la  signification  profonde  du 
movement  evolutif .     Cree  par  la  vie,  dans  ses  circonstances  de- 
terminees,  pour  agir  sur  des  choses  determinees,  comment  em- 
brasserait-elle  la  vie,  dont  elle  n'est  qu'une  emanation  ou  un 
aspect  ?     Deposee,  en  cours  de  route,  par  le  mouvement  evolutif, 
comment  s'appliquerait-elle  le  long  du  movement  evolutif  lui- 
meme  ?     Autant  vaudrait  pretendre  que  la  partie  egale  le  tout, 
que  1'effet  peut  resorber  en  lui  sa  cause,  ou  que  le  galet  laisse 
sur  la  plage  dessine  la  forme  de  la  vague  qui  1'apporta.     De 
fait,  nous  sentons  bien  qu'aucune  des  categories  de  notre  pensee, 
unite,  multiplicity,  causalite     mecanique,     finalite  intelligent^, 
etc.,  ne  s'applique  exactement  aux  choses  de  la  vie:  qui  dira  ou 
commence  et  ou  finit  1'individualite,  si  1'etre  vivant  est  un  ou 
plusieurs,  si  ce  sont  les  cellules  qui  s'associent  en  organisme  ou  si 
c'est  1'organisme  quise  dissocie  en  cellules?" 

Regarding  the  indictment  of  the  conceptual  processes  of  logic 
more  in  detail,  we  find  that  it  consists  of  several  counts: 

1  Henri  Bergson,  devolution  creatrice,  Introduction,  p.  ii. 
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Logic,  it  is  held,  is  incapable  of  interpreting  the  continuous.  It 
represents  finished  products  but  not  the  processes  themselves  ; 
it  deals  with  what  is,  but  not  with  what  is  becoming.  Mr. 
Underhill  expresses  this  idea  in  the  following  paragraph  : 

"  Logically  the  task  before  the  mental  evolutionist  is  the  same 
as  that  before  the  biological  evolutionist.  He  must  start  with  the 
ultimate  fact  of  conscious  mind  ;  he  must  discover  the  permanent 
laws  of  mental  processes  .  .  .  ;  but  here,  just  as  much  as  in  the 
changes  of  the  inorganic  sphere,  and  as  in  the  vital  process  of  the 
organic  sphere,  the  actual  processes  involved,  will  ipso  facto  elude 
his  understanding.  Mental  products  and  the  laws  and  stages  of 
their  production,  these  constitute  his  science.  The  real  process 
is  beyond  him,  the  process  as  it  actually  goes  on  in  fact." 

And  in  a  similar  vein,  Bergson  states,  "  Notre  intelligence, 
telle  qu'elle  sort  des  mains  de  la  nature,  a  pour  objet  principal  le 
solide  inorganise.  .  .  .  L'intelligence  ne  se  represente  clairment 
que  le  discontinu— 

It  is  urged  also  that  the  conceptual  intelligence  fails  to  repre- 
sent adequately  the  special  case.  The  particular  bit  of  expe- 
rience, pulsing  with  life,  and  warm  with  a  sense  of  intimate  reality, 
becomes  cold  and  dead  when  tabulated  as  an  instance  and  illus- 
tration of  a  universal  idea,  whose  verbal  expression  has  long 
since  become  stereotyped,  and  consequently  depotentiated  of  its 
full  meaning. 

Mr.  P.  N.  Waggett,  in  his  "  Essay  on  Darwin  and  Religious 
Thought,  "expresses  this  criticism  of  our  conceptual  processes  from 
the  standpoint  of  religion :  ' '  The  conception  of  uniformity  which 
is  a  necessity  of  scientific  description  has  been  taken  for  the  sub- 
stance of  history.  We  have  accepted  a  postulate  of  scientific 
method  as  if  it  were  a  conclusion  of  scientific  demonstration.  In 
the  name  of  a  generalization  which,  however  just  on  the  lines  of  a 
particular  method,  is  the  prize  of  a  difficult  exploit  of  reflexion, 
we  have  discarded  the  direct  impressions  of  experience  ;  or, 
perhaps  it  is  more  true  to  say,  we  have  used  for  the  criticism 
of  alleged  experiences  a  doctrine  of  uniformity  which  is  only 
valid  in  the  region  of  abstract  science."3 

1  Personal  Idealism,  p.  218. 

2  devolution  creatrice,  pp.  167,  168. 

3  Darwin  Centenary  Volume,  p.  478. 
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It  is  also  alleged  that  conceptual  thought  fails  to  interpret  ade- 
quately the  relation  of  cause  and  effect.  Professor  James  ex- 
presses this  in  his  chapter  on  "  Bergson  and  Intellectualism  "  : 
"Concepts,  in  the  deeper  sense  of  giving  insight,  have  no  theoretic 
value,  for  they  quite  fail  to  connect  us  with  the  inner  life  of  the 
flux,  or  with  the  causes  that  govern  its  direction.  Instead  of 
being  interpreters  of  reality,  concepts  negate  the  inwardness  of 
reality  altogether.  They  make  the  whole  notion  of  a  causal  in- 
fluence between  finite  things  incomprehensible.  No  real  activ- 
ities and  indeed  no  real  connexions  of  any  kind  can  obtain  if 
we  follow  the  conceptual  logic  ;  for  to  be  distinguishable,  ac- 
cording to  what  I  call  intellectualism,  is  to  be  incapable  of  con- 


,1 
nexion. 


Moreover,  the  logic  which  is  under  indictment,  it  is  insisted, 
fails  utterly  to  account  for  the  acknowledged  contradictory  ele- 
ments in  our  experience.  While  a  conceptual  logic  by  its  very 
nature  separates  ideas  one  from  another,  and  lays  down  lines  of 
mutual  exclusion,  the  actual  experiences  of  life  on  the  contrary 
continually  force  upon  us  the  contradictory,  the  incompatible 
and  the  incongruous. 

Such  is  the  case  against  conceptual  logic,  and  I  believe  most 
profoundly  that  these  strictures  arise  from  a  misapprehension  of 
the  true  function  of  logic.  If  it  is  the  mechanical  thing  which 
these  statements  imply,  not  only  knowledge  of  living  processes 
and  experiences  would  prove  impossible,  but  any  knowledge 
whatsoever, — of  the  flux  of  things,  or  of  the  forms  of  established 
solidity  ;  of  the  phenomena  of  dynamic  change,  or  those  of  static 
repose.  In  fact,  the  logic  underlying  the  criticism  is  so  far  from 
superior  to  the  logic  that  is  the  object  of  the  criticism,  as  to  indi- 
cate most  conclusively  that  the  logic  under  indictment  is  a  logic 
falsely  conceived,  and  is  never  employed  in  the  actual  processes 
of  thought  either  critical  or  reflective.  Intellectualism  can  be 
attacked  only  by  the  weapons  of  intellectualism  itself  ;  and  the 
more  successful  the  attack,  the  more  conspicuous  is  its  futility. 

I  believe  that  the  processes  of  logic  have  a  far  wider  scope,  and 
a  less  mechanical  function  than  these  criticisms  imply,  and  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  the  activities  of  thought  are  actually  akin  to 

1  A  Pluralistic   Universe,  p.  246  f. 
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^  the  organizing  forces  of  life  themselves  which  they  are  supposed 
to  be  wholly  incapable  even  of  representing. 

The  charge  is  made  against  conceptual  thinking  that  it  cannot 
portray  life  because  it  cannot  portray  the  continuous.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  the  peculiar  function  of  our  thought  to  represent 
the  continuous.  Our  perceptual  intelligence  sees  things  in  de- 

I  tached  fragments ;  our  conceptual  thought  integrates  them  into  a 
continuous  whole.  I  may  not  be  able  to  see  a  process  but  I  can 
think  it.  In  the  most  conceptual  of  all  processes,  the  mathemat- 
ical, there  has  been  devised  a  method  by  means  of  which  differ- 
ential elements,  essentially  discrete,  are  capable  of  integration. 
While  conceptual  thought  possesses  the  analytical  power  of  sepa- 
rating a  given  process  into  elemental  parts,  into  discrete  portions 
of  space,  or  separate  instants  of  time,  it  must  not  be  overlooked 
that  it  functions  also  in  a  synthetic  capacity,  by  means  of  which 
the  connecting  lines  of  continuity  are  established  so  that  the  mind 
can  hold  together  the  elements  in  one  undivided  whole.  It  not 
only  separates  the  curve  of  the  ellipse  into  its  differential  elements, 
but  those  elements  in  turn  it  constructs  into  the  continuous 
curve.  The  ellipse  can  be  regarded  as  a  point  in  motion  whose 
direction  changes  continuously.  The  conceptual  logic  is  capable, 
moreover,  not  only  of  grasping  the  fact  that  there  is  change  such 
as  this,  but  it  can  discover  and  formulate  the  law  of  this  change. 
Here  the  change  is  uniform,  and  it  might  be  urged  that  because 
it  is  a  mere  mechanical  process,  it  can  be  thus  determined  and 
expressed.  It  is  possible,  moreover,  to  determine  and  express  a 
law  where  the  change  is  not  uniform,  but  proceeds  at  an  acceler- 
ated rate,  as  the  law  of  falling  bodies.  Thus  we  are  able  to  ex- 
press by  our  logical  processes  how  change  itself  changes.  Inas- 
much as  the  rate  of  change  is  uniform,  the  varying  increment 
admits  of  exact  formulation.  The  question  however  naturally 
suggests  itself  at  this  point :  Can  vital  processes  of  change  be  thus 
formulated  ?  Here  the  law  of  change  is  not  apparent.  And  yet  it 
is  a  wholly  gratuitous  assumption  that  therefore  there  is  no  law  of 
change  at  all ;  or  that,  if  there  is,  the  changing  process  is  of  such 
an  order  that  our  intellects  by  their  very  nature  are  incapable  of 
appreciating  it.  It  is  quite  as  reasonable  to  suppose  that  vital 
processes  elude  our  mental  grasp  because  of  their  exceeding  great 
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complexity.  There  is,  moreover,  every  indication  from  the  results 
of  biological  investigation  of  recent  years  that  the  continuous 
changes  in  the  vital  processes  proceed  according  to  law,  and  al- 
though according  to  a  law  at  present  unknown,  yet  not  necessarily 
unknowable.  In  the  understanding  of  this  problem  the  frontiers 
of  our  knowledge  have  been  pushed  forward  in  a  most  astonishing 
manner,  and  by  methods  and  hypotheses  which  are  essentially 
intelligible.  It  is  not  a  new  logic  that  is  needed,  but  further 
advances  of  the  old.  The  complexity  of  the  processes  is  being 
reduced  to  simpler  and  simpler  terms.  In  the  rapid  progress  of 
experimental  results  in  biology,  there  is  not  the  faintest  suggestion 
that  the  processes  of  evolution  are  in  any  sense  capricious  or  i 
lawless. 

The  most  complex  of  all  the  processes  of  life,  that  of  the  con- 
tinuous development  of  the  race  in  unbroken  line  from  generation 
to  generation,  has  been  simplified  to  an  extent  which  a  decade  ago 
it  would  have  been  impossible  even  to  conceive,  by  the  redis- 
covery in  1900  of  the  work  of  Mendel,  and  the  formulation  of  the 
Mendelian  law.  This  marked  the  era  of  the  introduction  of  order  / 
into  a  confused  mass  of  biological  phenomena. 

Bateson  in  his  essay  on  "Heredity  and  Variation  in  Modern 
Lights"  speaks  of  this  discovery  in  a  most  significant  manner  as 
follows  :  "  Those  who  had  a  preliminary  acquaintance  with  the 
facts  of  Variation  were  not  wholly  unprepared  for  some  such  reve- 
lation. The  essential  deduction  from  the  discovery  of  segrega- 
tion was  that  the  characters  of  living  things  are  dependent  on  the 
presence  of  definite  elements  or  factors,  which  are  treated  as  units 
in  the  processes  of  Heredity.  These  factors  can  thus  be  recombined 
in  various  ways.  They  act  sometimes  separately,  and  sometimes 
they  interact  in  conjunction  with  each  other,  producing  their 
various  effects.  All  this  indicates  a  definiteness  and  specific 
order  in  heredity,  and  therefore  in  variation.  This  order  cannot 
by  the  nature  of  the  case  be  dependent  on  Natural  Selection  for 
its  existence,  but  must  be  a  consequence  of  the  fundamental 
chemical  and  physical  nature  of  living  things.  The  study  of  Vari- 
ation had  from  the  first  shown  that  an  orderliness  of  this  kind  was 
present.  The  bodies  and  properties  of  living  things  are  cosmic, 
not  chaotic.  No  matter  how  low  in  the  scale  we  go,  never  do  we 
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find  the  slightest  hint  of  a  diminution  in  the  all-pervading  order- 
liness, nor  can  we  conceive  an  organism  existing  for  a  moment  in 
any  other  state." 

I  have  quoted  the  paragraph  somewhat  at  length  in  order  to 
show  the  direction  which  the  biological  research  of  today  is  taking. 
It  is  towards  an  intelligible  account  of  the  vital  processes.  The 
1  orderliness  '  of  these  processes  does  not  mean  necessarily  that 
they  are  to  be  eventually  explained  in  a  purely  mechanical  way  ; 
on  the  contrary,  according  to  Mendel's  law  the  elements  entering 
into  the  varied  combinations  are  still  vital  units. 

It  does  mean,  however,  that  whether  the  secret  of  life  is  to  be 
discovered  in  an  original  elan  vital  as  Bergson  puts  it,  or  in  an 
entelechy  as  Driesch  emphatically  insists,  or  in  the  elementary 
accumulators  of  nervous  energy  acting  after  the  manner  of  elec- 
trical phenomena,  as  Rignano  conceives  it,  it  must  as  the  inner 
spring  of  life  operate  according  to  the  law  of  its  own  nature,  and 
exhibit  as  its  essential  features  order  and  regularity.  And  if  it 
exhibits  order  and  regularity  in  its  functioning,  it  is  so  far  forth 
intelligible,  and  there  is,  to  say  the  least,  no  presumption  against 
its  being  conceptually  discerned.  Every  presumption  favors  an 
intelligible  process,  expressible  in  terms  of  law  or  laws. 

I  believe  most  profoundly  that  the  processes  of  thought  are  es- 
sentially the  processes  of  organization,  and  not  of  mere  "  fabri- 

o 

cation  "  as  Bergson  very  stoutly  insists.  For  thought  does  not 
work  upon  its  material  from  without,  combining  part  to  part  in 
an  external  way,  but  it  works  from  within  after  the  manner  of  the 
architectonic  principle  of  a  plant  which  accumulates  its  material 
and  informs  it,  building  up  its  structure  by  building  it  into  its  own 
nature.  It  is  just  because  the  thought  processes  are  vital,  or- 
ganic, metabolic,  that  I  believe  they  possess  no  inherent  incapacity 
for  interpreting  the  phenomena  of  life. 

Another  count  against  logic  is  that  it  fails  in  dealing  with  the 
special  case  ;  that  there  is  always  something  about  the  concrete 
instance  which  no  abstract  category,  rubric  or  formula  can  ade- 
quately cover ;  that  what  is  needed  is  a  logic  of  particulars,  that 
conceptual  logic  must  carry  on  its  process  by  means  of  universal 

1  Darwin  Centenary  Volume,  p.  92. 

2  L' evolution  creatrice,  p.  100. 
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ideas,  and  the  universal  is  but  a  spectral  representation  of  the 
living  reality.  Of  course  an  artificial  and  mechanical  view  of  the 
relation  of  the  universal  to  the  particular  in  logic  will  justify  this 
contention  that  the  conceptual  logic  can  deal  with  mechanical 
rigidly  set  relations,  but  not  with  vital  processes  or  experiences. 
I  am  bold  enough  and  possibly  some  may  add  rash  enough  to 
quote  Hegel  in  this  connection,  and  insist  that  "  the  particular 
is  the  universal."  The  relation  between  the  universal  and  par- 
ticular in  our  knowledge  is  not  an  external  one  ;  but  it  is  essen- 
tially organic.  Darwin  who  in  his  thinking  was  so  conspicuously 
fertile  in  generalization,  was  preeminently  the  expert  investigator 
of  the  special  case.  He  was  not  content  to  note  an  exception 
merely  as  such,  and  then  dismiss  it  from  his  mind.  Every  excep- 
tion was  a  challenge  to  him  to  discover  its  ground  ;  and  the  dis- 
covered ground  in  turn  became  at  once  the  occasion  and  reason 
for  modifying  the  general  law.  Darwin's  studies  in  variation 
were  an  attempt  to  search  out  the  rationale  of  particularization. 
My  colleague,  Professor  Edwin  G.  Conklin,  in  a  recent  article  on 
The  World's  Debt  to  Darwin  comments  as  follows  upon  this  partic- 
ular phase  of  Darwin's  labors  : 

'  The  positive  side  of  Darwin's  theory,  and  indeed  of  every 
other  theory  of  evolution,  is  the  variability  of  organisms,  and  the 
principal  question  which  confronted  him  as  it  confronts  every 
evolutionist  today,  was  this  :  '  What  is  the  nature  and  what  are 
the  causes  of  variation  ? ' ' 

In  seeking  the  causes  of  variation,  Darwin  was  profoundly 
convinced  that  every  particular  instance  has  a  universal  signifi- 
cance,— that  is,  it  can  be  ultimately  embodied  and  expressed  in  a 
general  law.  And  every  student  of  science  today,  every  serious 
scholar  in  whatever  field  of  research  feels  a  compulsion  to  discover 
the  light  of  the  universal,  in  order  that  it  may  illumine  the  partic- 
ular phenomenon  under  investigation.  It  is  impossible  to  dis- 
close the  nature  of  the  particular  case  without  some  insight  into 
the  relations  which  it  sustains  to  certain  determinants  having  a 
universal  and  necessary  significance.  In  the  investigation  of  the 
vital  processes  of  nature,  the  causal  necessity  may  be  veiled,  and 
the  supposed  universality  confronted  with  outstanding  excep- 

1  Proceedings  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  Vol.  XLVIII,  p.  xlvi. 
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tions ;  nevertheless  it  is  the  fundamental  belief  in  some  underly- 
ing necessity  and  universal  relation  which  spurs  endeavor  to  per- 
severing research,  and   renders  the   mind  impatient  of  inexact 
methods  and  inadequate  results.     Bergson,  James,  and  others  of 
the  same  way  of  thinking,  take  a  very  circumscribed  view  of  con- 
ceptual logic,  when  they  regard  it  as  a  process  of  subsumption— 
of  describing  the  special  case  only  so  far  as  it  fits  into  a  ready- 
made   group  idea.     Thinking  always  becomes  mechanical  and 
inadequate  when  the  particular  instance  is  seen  only  in  the  ligh 
of  doctrine,  or  of  theory. 

No  biological  discovery  may  be  due  to  pure  reason,  as  Bergson 
maintains   but  on  the  other  hand  no  discovery  in  biology  or  any 
other  science  has  ever  been  due  to  pure  observation  unaided  by 
(Ithe  collaborating  function  of  the  intellect  in  discovering  its  uni- 
versal significance. 

It  is  true  that  actual  concrete  experiences  rich  in  content  an 
instinct  with  life  cannot  be  comprehended  in  abstract  categories* 
Our  thought  forms,  however,  are  not  stereotyped.  It  is  only  a 
very  crude  logic  which  regards  its  function  as  one  of  reference  of 
particulars  to  fixed  forms.  The  particular  case  is  illuminated  by 
the  universal  ;  it  is  never  absorbed  or  exhausted  by  it.  Logic 
then  is  not  subsumption  but  interpretation  ;  and  the  process  is  a 
vital  one  in  this  sense,  that  there  is  a  constant  reciprocal  action 
between  the  particular  phenomenon  and  the  universal  concept 
which  we  employ  to  interpret  it.  To  use  a  phrase  of  Professor 
James,  there  is  a  constant  "  endosmosis  "  or  conflux  of  the  partic- 
ular with  the  universal  in  our  knowledge.  Professor  James  ap- 
plies this  characterization  to  the  relation  of  particulars  to  particu- 
lars in  experience.  It  applies  equally  well  to  the  relation  of  par- 
ticulars to  the  universal. 

Every  change  in  one  is  reflected  in  the  other.  Every  separate 
experience  leaves  a  deposit  of  its  particular  significance  in  the 
corresponding  concept,  enriches  it,  makes  it  living  knowledge, 
because  of  the  very  fact  that  it  is  capable  of  change  and  growth. 
For  there  is  a  growth  in  conceptual  knowledge,  an  organic  growth, 
in  which  the  material  elements  of  experience  are  being  constantly 
appropriated  and  assimilated.  The  influence  of  Darwin  upon 

1  Devolution  creatrice,  p.  iii. 
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logic  is  most  conspicuous  and  significant  in  reference  to  the  theory 
of  classification.     Modern  logic  does  not  conceive  of  its  concepts 
as  water-tight  compartments.     They  possess  no  inevitableness  of 
solidity  about  them.     They  do  not  form  a  closed  system.     They 
are  mobile,  fluid,  plastic.     They  take  a  form  which  is  ever  chang- 
ing with  enlarging  experience.     The  modern  theory  of  classifi- 
cation today  provides  for  limiting  cases,  for  the  arrangement  of 
its  terms  in  a  serial  order  of  progression,  for  the  merging  of  one 
class  into  another,  for  a  wide  range  of  variations  about  a  type,  ' 
for    the   appearance  even   of  mutations  which  are    unexpected 
and  unannounced.     New  forms  are  not  discarded  because  there 
is  no  place  for  them,  but  they  are  given  a  place  which  they  them- 
selves compel.     Every  system  of  classifying  vital  phenomena  is  a 
living  system,  subject  to  constant  change  and  adjustment.     It  is 
after  this  manner  that  Darwin  built  up  his  body  of  knowledge,  a 
body  having  the  spirit  of  life,  and  not  a  mass  of  dead  immobile 
elements.     However,  on  the  other  hand,  a  study  of  particular 
instances  without  conceptual  knowledge  as  an  instrument  of  inter- 
pretation and  of  direction  would  prove  a  wholly  confused  and  futile 
undertaking.     Bateson  has  given  a  very  illuminating  statement 
concerning  the  method  of  investigating  the  particular  phenome- 
non :  "To  those  who  have  made  no  study  of  heredity, it  sometimes 
appears  that  the  question  of  the  effect  of  conditions  in  causing 
variations  is  one  which  we  should  immediately  investigate,  but  a 
little  thought  will  show  that  before  any  critical  inquiry  into  such 
possibilities  can  be  attempted,  a  knowledge  of  the  working  of 
heredity  under  conditions  as  far  as  possible  uniform  must  be  ob- 
tained."      He  emphasizes  here  the  necessity  of   having  some 
knowledge  of  the  law  of  uniform  behavior  in  general,  in  order 
to  interpret  the  variations  which  may  occur  in  particular  in- 
stances.    Variations  have  meaning  only  when  the  type  has  been 
established,  and  is  duly  recognized  as  such. 

Hoffding  in  his  essay  on  Evolution  and  Modern  Philosophy  in- 
sists that  "evolutionism  and  systematism  are  opposing  tendencies 
which  can  never  be  absolutely  harmonised  one  with  the  other. 
Evolution  may  at  any  time  break  some  form  which  the  system- 
monger  regards  as  finally  established."  And  he  quotes  Darwin 

1  Darwin  Centenary  Volume,  p.  95. 
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as  saying  in  point  -  "I  had  thought  the  same  parts  of  the  same 
species  more  resemble  (than  they  do  anyhow  in  Cirripedia)  ob- 
jects cast  in  the  same  mould.  Systematic  work  would  be  easy, 
were  it  not  for  this  confounded  variation  which,  however,  is 
pleasant  to  me  as  a  speculatist,  though  odious  to  me  as  a  system- 
atist."  l 

It  is  to  Darwin's  everlasting  glory  that  he  overcame  this  seem- 
ing opposition,  and  gave  the  world  an  object  lesson  in  true  logical 
procedure,  by  constructing  a  working  system  which  was  capable 
of  rationalizing  his  facts,  and  yet  at  the  same  time  sufficiently 
elastic  to  modify  its  own  lines  so  as  to  comprehend  new  varieties 
and  seeming  exceptions.  Darwin  was  essentially  a  system  maker ; 
but  his  system  was  made  for  facts,  and  not  facts  for  his  system. 

As  a  corollary  to  this  conception  of  the  relation  of  systematic 
knowledge  to  the  variable  instances  which  it  comprehends,  there 
is  the  problem  of  the  reconciliation  of  the  contradictories  which 
experience  exhibits,  and  which  it  is  alleged  our  logical  concepts 
are  incapable  of  interpreting.  Here  again  it  is  only  an  artificial 
view  of  logic  which  regards  its  concepts  as  set  with  an  iron 
rigidity. 

Professor  James  insists  that  "  for  conceptual  logic  the  same  is 

o 

nothing  but  the  same."  This  bare  statement  of  the  law  of  iden- 
tity modern  logic  repudiates  most  emphatically.  The  essential 
nature  of  the  concept  is  that  it  represents  unity  in  the  midst  of 
difference,  identity  in  variety  ;  and  this  is  richly  illustrated  in 
those  great  constructive  concepts  of  science  whose  characteristic 
feature  has  been  the  effort  to  confine  in  one  idea  the  reciprocal 
action  of  opposed  forces.  Such  are  the  concepts  of  action  and 
reaction,  attraction  and  repulsion,  stress  and  strain,  positive  and 
negative  electricity,  north  and  south  poles  of  the  magnetic  field, 
endosmosis  and  exosmosis,  anabolism  and  catabolism.  All  of 
these  express  a  synthesis  of  opposed  elements.  And  in  the  light 
of  concepts  such  as  these,  it  is  absurd  to  declare  that  the  essential 
nature  of  concepts  is  that  of  rigid  exclusion  and  unrelated  iso- 
lation. 

If  our  intellect  is  incapable  of  aiding  us  in  the  interpretation  of 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  457. 

2  A  Pluralistic   Universe,  p.  257. 
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nature,  what  faculty  will  lead  us  to  the  light  ?  Bergson  suggests 
that  there  is  an  intuitive  faculty  of  apprehension  by  means  of 
which  in  the  concrete  experience  we  come  to  know  life  as  it  is. 
This  comes  from  immediate  insight,  and  not  reasoned  knowledge. 
Our  intuitive  faculty  we  are  constantly  sacrificing  to  the  demands 
of  our  intelligence.  Intuition  is  a  higher  order  of  knowledge  ; 
and  we  are  content  foolishly  to  follow  the  lead  of  the  lower.  \ 
"  L'intuition  est  1'esprit  meme,  et  en  un  certain  sens,  la  vie 
meme."  From  this  fervent  declaration  of  Bergson,  we  see  that 
he  is  by  nature  an  intellectual  mystic,  and  it  is  through  the  mys- 
tical interpretation  of  life  that  he  hopes  the  more  fruitful  results 
of  knowledge  will  appear.  Similarly  Professor  James  holds  that 

o 

knowledge  is  born  through  "  a  stroke  of  intuitive  sympathy." 

However,  even  if  knowledge  of  the  deeper  mysteries  of  life  is  to 
arise  in  intuitive  apprehension,  such  knowledge  is  so  much  una- 
vailable energy.  It  must  be  transmuted  sooner  or  later  into 
intelligible  forms  if  it  is  to  be  available  for  intelligent  beings.  Of 
course  life  is  more  than  logic,  and  actual  experience  more  than 
knowledge.  But  knowledge  is  the  interpretation  of  life,  and 
there  can  be  no  progress  in  experience  without  an  accompanying 
endeavor  on  our  part  to  interpret  it.  We  are  accustomed  to 
regard  the  poetical  insight  as  that  which  most  correctly  interprets 
life  ;  yet  the  poet  is  not  one  who  simply  feels  the  thrill  of  being 
in  its  infinitely  various  manifestations.  His  function  is  to  express 
the  feeling  which  his  intuition  discloses.  And  he  merits  the 
distinction  of  a  poet  only  so  far  as  his  expression  sounds  a  uni- 
versal note.  Shakespeare  was  preeminently  the  potrayer  of  par- 
ticular characters.  And  yet  in  his  plays  every  individual  stands 
out  as  a  universal  type.  The  ability  to  express  the  concrete 
particular  in  universal  form  is  the  great  poet's  consummate  gift. 
I  believe  most  profoundly  in  the  knowledge  that  is  born  of  insight, 
unreasoned  and  at  times  seemingly  unreasonable,  and  yet  if  it  is 
to  acquire  a  distinct  value  and  significance  for  us  we  must  admit 
it  to  a  permanent  place  in  our  body  of  knowledge  as  a  whole. 

At  a  time  when  we  are  celebrating  the  achievement  of  Darwin 
and  his  followers  in  the  study  of  the  processes  of  life,  I  would  enter 

1  Devolution  creatrice,  p.  290. 

2  A  Pluralistic  Universe,  p.  263. 
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a  vigorous  plea  for  the  presumption  which  such  achievements 
create,  namely,  that,  the  possibilities  of  intellectual  progress  in 
this  field  are  by  no  means  exhausted  ;  that  new  experiences  are 
certain  to  arise,  but  not  a  new  order  of  experience  ;  that  the  intel- 
lectual organization  of  knowledge  can  never  give  place  to  the 
particular  and  isolated  glimpses  of  truth  which  a  mystical  intui- 
tion may  be  capable  of  apprehending,  but  that  such  glimpses  of 
the  truth  must  themselves  become  the  possession  of  the  intellect, 
or  they  will  prove  evanescent  and  illusive. 

It  is  the  peculiar  duty  and  privilege  of  philosophy,  moreover,  to 
exalt  the  prerogatives  of  intellect.  Let  it  not  be  thought  that  the 
intellect  is  compelled  to  go  into  bankruptcy,  or  that  we  who  are 
its  followers  are  called  upon  to  declare  the  repudiation  of  its  obli- 
gations. I  do  not  for  a  moment  believe  that  science  and  philos- 
ophy have  been  for  ages  on  the  wrong  road,  or  that  the  treasures 
of  the  past  are  not  to  be  richly  conserved  in  the  progress  of  the 
future.  It  is  possible  that  the  intellect  may  be  but  a  single  and 
indeed  a  very  insignificant  phase  of  "  a  force  far  more  vast  and 
profound,"  as  Bergson  declares.  It  is  an  interesting  conjecture,  one 
to  play  with  in  an  idle  mood  of  speculative  fancy,  but  it  can  never 
be  a  working  hypothesis,  nor  a  truth  to  build  or  to  rest  upon,  or 
to  allure  us  to  turn  aside  from  the  main  course  of  intellectual 
evolution  in  order  to  follow  its  uncertain  light  into  unknown  and 
possibly  barren  fields.  Knowledge  may  never  comprehend  life 
in  its  fullness  ;  for  knowledge  is  the  interpretation  of  life  and  not 
its  duplication.  On  the  other  hand,  that  intuition  which  is  '  life 
itself  '  can  for  that  very  reason  never  be  knowledge. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S   CONTACT  WITH   PRAGMATISM. 

A  CCORDING  to  Schopenhauer,  the  world  is  ultimately  will. 
-ti-  It  is  a  daring  conception,  and  an  original  one,  at  least 
comparatively  so.  Philosophers  have  ordinarily  held  that  either 
mind  or  matter  was  the  basic  thing  ;  Schopenhauer  says,  neither, 
but  something  more  primitive  yet.  If  possibly  a  third  supposi- 
tion should  be  mentioned,  namely,  that  the  final  reality  is  force, 
Schopenhauer  might  be  imagined  to  answer:  Yes,  but  what  kind 
of  force  ?  for  force  directed  to  an  end  and  spontaneously  directed, 
the  only  kind  the  world  reveals,  is  will. 

But  if  force  is  thus  interpreted,  and  if  matter  is,  as  Schopen- 
hauer holds,  simply  the  manifestation  (the  visibility  or  percepti- 
bility) of  will,  we  have  still  to  ask  what  we  are  to  make  of  mind, 
and  what  is  its  place  and  function  in  the  scheme  of  things  ? 
Schopenhauer's  views  on  this  point  are  of  interest,  and  in  a  way 
anticipate  the  recent  pragmatic  movement. 

In  and  of  itself,  as  he  holds,  the  will  or  driving  force  of  the  world 
is  unconscious,  blind.  Consciousness  belongs  to  its  accidents 
rather  than  its  essence — it  may  live  on  and  work  in  unconscious- 
ness, may  do  so  even  in  ourselves.  Now  the  lack  of  consciousness, 
where  the  end  or  aim  of  the  will  is  simple,  involves  no  harm. 
The  will  in  the  stone  wants  only  one  thing  --to  move  toward  the 
center  of  the  earth.  It  is  not  alive  (the  form  of  its  particles  makes 
not  the  slightest  difference  to  it),  is  in  no  danger,  has  no  enemies, 
is  without  an  aim  or  interest  beyond  the  simple  one  already  men- 
tioned -  -  it  does  not  need  intelligence.  Perhaps  we  may  say  the 
same  of  the  chemical  compounds — water,  the  various  acids,  salts 
and  so  forth.  Even  those  highly  complex  chemical  compounds 
we  call  living  things  and  which  have  the  wondrous  power  to  react 
against  the  disintegrating  influences  of  the  medium  in  which  they 
live  and  to  make  themselves  whole  again,  may  not  need  more 
than  their  simple  specific  appetites  or  affinities  to  keep  them  go- 
ing, when  their  nutriment  is  abundant  and  near  at  hand.  When 
however  the  situation  changes  and  the  nutriment  becomes  scarce, 
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or  when  in  the  same  situation  the  wants  multiplying  the  organ- 
ization itself  become  more  complex,  and  just  the  right  nutriment 
for  it  is  harder  to  find,  then  the  power  to  move  about,  and,  if  to 
move,  then  to  have  guidance  in  moving  so  as  to  more  surely  hit 
upon  what  is  needed,  becomes  of  advantage.  Accordingly,  the 
animal  part  of  the  living  kingdom  (which  is,  roughly  speaking, 
the  part  of  it  that  moves  about  and  seeks  its  food,  instead  of 
finding  it  at  hand  ready-made)  practically  always  develops  some 
measure  of  intelligence — and  the  office  of  this  intelligence  [hap- 
pily defined  as  "associative  memory"  by  Professor  Jacques  Loeb]  is 
simply  to  minimize  the  number  of  haphazard  movements  and  give 
some  sort  of  guidance  to  the  living  creature  in  seeking  food  and 
avoiding  danger  and  harm.  In  short,  the  familiar  adage  here 
applies,  "  Necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention  "  ;  the  will  does 
invent;  what  it  needs,  what  it  imperatively  wants,  it  contrives 
sooner  or  later  to  get.  To  put  the  matter  baldly,  but  perhaps 
not  too  strongly,  the  intellect  is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  an 
invention  of  the  will  —  not  that  it  is  created  outright  (for  will,  as 
Schopenhauer  conceives  it,  belongs  in  general  to  the  spiritual 
side  of  things  and  contains  the  potencies  in  itself  of  intellect  as  of 
everything  else),  but  that  as  a  distinct  positive  existence  the  will 
calls  it  forth  ;  and  the  fruits,  the  objective  results  of  its  labor 
become  patent  or  visible  in  that  part  of  the  living  organism  we 
call  the  nerves,  the  nervous  centers  and  the  brain. 

The  process  of  developing  intellect  goes  on  in  the  animal  king- 
dom and  culminates  in  man  —  and  it  is  simply  the  greater  diffi- 
culty of  getting  subsistence  and  the  greater  range  of  man's  wants 
that  give  him  the  extraordinary  development  of  intellect  that  he 

o 

has.  The  world  to  the  animal,  his  mental  picture  of  the  world, 
is  made  up  of  the  things  that  are  to  be  got  or  avoided  in  it  —  and 
the  things  to  be  got  are  principally  things  to  eat,  to  drink,  or  to 
satisfy  his  sexual  cravings  ;  other  things  he  comes  to  fasten  his 
attention  on  point  to  these  things  —  for  he  may  be  keen  in  ob- 
serving connections  and  exploring  causes  and  in  this  way  may 
come  to  have  a  tolerably  intelligible  system  of  things  in  his  mind. 
But  with  objects  related  (directly  or  indirectly)  to  his  wants  he 

1  Cf.  J.  Volkelt's  striking  passage  and  references,  Schopenhauer,  3d  ed.,  p.  209. 

2  Werke,  VI,  p.  103. 
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stops  ;  beyond  these  limits  he  does  not  notice  ;  perhaps  never, 
remarks  Schopenhauer,  has  an  animal  fixed  his  eyes  on  the 
heavens  and  the  stars.1  The  world  of  animals  is  entirely  a  prac- 
tical world,  made  up  of  the  things  that  mean  their  weal  or  woe  ; 
their  ideas  are  all  motives,  guides  to  action.  It  is  much  the  same, 
Schopenhauer  observes,  with  the  common  run  of  men  —  i.  e.,  the 
same  in  kind  or  principle.  They  may  observe  more  keenly,  and 
often  have  to,  and  the  world  becomes  more  subtly  connected  and 
larger  to  their  eyes  ;  the  remote  heavens  are  not  unimportant  to 
man,  for  thence  is  the  light  by  which  he  walks,  thence  the  heat 
that  makes  things  grow  for  him,  there  the  guidance  he  needs  when 
he  travels  across  the  seas  in  search  of  what  he  cannot  find  at  hand. 
And  yet  with  men  as  a  rule,  as  with  animals,  the  world,  their  pic- 
ture of  the  world,  is  made  up  of  the  things  that  are  good  and  bad 
for  them ;  they  attend  very  closely  perhaps  to  the  things  that  con- 
cern them,  but  other  things  they  are  incurious  about.  They  may 
even,  to  lighten  their  ment.al  labor,  form  abstract  conceptions, 
they  may  build  up  sciences  and  arts,  they  may  reason  and  con- 
clude, they  may  make  the  invisible  a  part  of  their  world  and 
worship  and  pray,  but  all  ultimately  is  to  the  end  of  better  serving 
their  practical  needs,  and  the  great  fundamental  need  is  to  live 
and  to  continue  life  when  as  individuals  they  are  gone.  Goethe 
once  summed  up  the  reason  and  motive  of  the  multifarious  activ- 
ity of  man  :  "  Er  will  sich  nahren,  Kinder  zeugen  and  die  nahren 
so  gut  er  vermag;  weiter  bringt  es  kein  Mensch,  stelle  er  sich  wie 
er  auch  will."  The  intellect  is  a  helpful  instrument  to  these  ends. 
As  it  is  the  invention,  so  it  is  the  servant  of  the  will.  The  rational 
part  of  the  intellect,  the  reason,  is.  Its  office  is  to  get  for  us  what 
we  want,  when  we  have  to  take  roundabout  steps  to  get  it  —  for 
in  this  complicated  world  in  which  we  live,  above  all  complicated 
for  so  specially  organized  a  being  as  man,  we  have  to  do  a  lot  of 
out-of-the-way  observing  and  inferring  and  reasoning  to  compass 
our  desires.  Even  supernatural  help  may  seem  needed.  But 
the  end  of  religion  as  truly  as  that  of  the  sciences  and  arts  is  to 
make  life  securer  and  more  successful.  And  if  reason  is  ever 
recalcitrant  and  negative,  attempting  to  lord  it  over  the  will  in- 
stead of  serving  it,  it  may  be  brought  to  terms  by  asking,  with  a 

1  Ibid.,  IV,    Ueber  den  Willen  in  der  Natur,  p.  75. 
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brilliant  psychologist  of  our  own  day:  "  What  is  reason  for,  but  to 
give  us  reasons  for  what  we  want  to  do  ?  "  As  matter  of  fact 
men's  religious  beliefs  have  usually  been  determined  by  their 
needs  —  what  would  help  them  to  live  and  to  go  on  living  amid 
difficulty  and  discouragement  has  been  the  shaping  thing.  The 
will  to  live  has  been  the  major  premise  (silent  or  otherwise)  to 
practically  all  ordinary  conclusions,  religious  and  other. 

I  am  not  sure  whether  it  is  right  to  say  that  this  general  view 
makes  an  approach  to  present-day  pragmatism  or  not.  In  cer- 
tain ways  it  sounds  like  it,  but  I  am  diffident  about  making  posi- 
tive assertions,  for  though  I  have  written  an  article  about  prag- 
matism, I  am  not  sure  I  understand  it.  What  I  am  now  con- 
cerned about  is  to  state  positively  Schopenhauer's  conceptions. 
The  intellect,  as  it  ordinarily  exists,  knowledge  as  men  ordinarily 
possess  it,  are,  according  to  him,  of  entirely  practical  tendency 

o 

and  character.      Ideas  are  guides  to  action,  motives  rather  than 

o 

anything  else  — we  observe  things  only  so  far  as  they  concern 
us,  as  our  interests  are  involved  in  them,  but  not  disinterestedly, 
or  as  we  might  say  a  pure  intelligence  would.  Show  men  how  a 
certain  matter  is  related  to  their  practical  interests,  how  they 
could  live  better  and  easier  and  more  surely  get  what  they  want, 
if  they  knew  about  it,  and  though  it  seems  at  first  remote,  they 
attend, — otherwise,  it  hardly  concerns  them.  Philosophy  and 
the  ultimate  problems  of  the  sciences  most  men  do  not  bother 
about  ;  they  have  problems  enough  of  their  own,  they  say. 
Theoretic  curiosity  is  a  rare  phenomenon.  The  ordinary  man 
does  not  linger,  says  Schopenhauer;  it  is  only  his  way  in  life  that 
he  seeks.  Schopenhauer  once  became  almost  lost  in  wonder  and 
contemplation  in  observing  the  plants  in  the  Dresden  hot-house ; 
most  people  would  passingly  notice  and  admire  -  -  perhaps  com- 
paring what  they  saw  with  what  they  had  seen  elsewhere  or  had 
at  home,  or  wishing  they  might  buy  this  or  that  or  could  send  it  to 
a  friend  -  -  this  and  little  more  ;  the  deep  mystery  and  inner 


1  Atlantic  Monthly,  May,   1908. 

2  Werke,  III,  p.  323. 

3  III,  p.  430. 

4  II,    p.    221. 

5  See  the  incident  as  narrated  by  Frauenstadt,  in  Mobius,  Schopenhauer,  pp. 
55-56. 
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nature  of  these  wonderful  growths  would  hardly  detain  them  or 
give  them  a  thought. 

And  yet,  strangely  enough,  this  invention  of  the  will  to  serve 
its  own  ends,  is  capable  of  uses  beyond  those  for  which  it  was 
designed  —  and  is  the  beginning  of  an  entirely  different  glory 
of  human  life,  though  (as  Schopenhauer  views  the  matter)  of  a 
tragedy,  too.  It  is  a  servant  that  can  more  or  less  release  itself 
from  its  master  and  assert  its  own  right  to  be.  In  other  words, 
the  practical  functions  of  the  intellect  may  be  transcended.  How 
this  can  be  is  almost  a  mystery,  but  we  can  in  a  measure  trace  the 
steps  of  the  transformation  :- 

Schopenhauer  raises  the  question  whether  the  higher  animals 
do   not   sometimes   observe   without   ulterior   purpose.     A  dog 
appears  at  times  to  be  simply  gazing  -  -  he  puts  himself  at  the 
window  and  attentively  follows  with  his  eyes  everything  that 
passes  by  ;  monkeys  occasionally  look  around,  as  if  they  were 
bethinking  themselves  about  their  surroundings.      Who  can  say 
but  that  even  animals,  when  no  wants  urge  them,  in  leisurely 
moments  so   to  speak,  may  have  a  disinterested   curiosity,  or 
the  faint  beginnings  of  it  ?     Man's   life  is  at  first  beset  with 
care  (perhaps  even  more  so  than  that  of  the  animals)  and  the 
satisfaction  of  his  wants,  the  striving  for  food  and  for  mates, 
almost  entirely  engages  him ;  yet  at  rare  moments,  it  would  seem 
as  if  his  eager  will  may  lapse  into  quietness,  and  he  simply  look, 
idly,  aimlessly  observe.     The  foundations  of  what  we  may  per- 
haps be  allowed  to  call  Schopenhauer's  anti-pragmatism  or  super- 
pragmatism  are  laid  in  what  he  says  of  the  sensational  life  itself. 
Usually  our  sensations  are  agreeable  or  disagreeable,  pleasant  or 
painful  —  i.  e.,  the  will  is  affected  by  them  and  implicated  in 
them  ;  particularly  is  this  true  of  all  sensations  of  touch  and 
taste  and  smell.     And  yet  sometimes  a  sensation  may  be  without 
positive  character  in  this  respect,  may  of  itself  scarcely  give 
pleasure  or  pain,  be  a  simple  datum  before  us  —  for  instance,  a 
sensation  of  sight  or  of  sound,  especially  one  of  sight.      Certain 
combinations  of  colors  may  engage  us  hardly  more  than  "a  painted 
ship  upon  a  painted  ocean."     Of  course,  if  dazzling  they  may  be 

1  IV,   Ueber  den  Willen,  u.s.w.,  p.  75. 

2  Ibid.,  Ill,  pp.  30-31  ;  cf.  II,  p.  23. 
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painful,  or  they  may  excite  us  if  by  association  they  suggest 
danger  or  pleasure  hard  by  ;  otherwise  they  may  be  a  kind  of 
neutral  quantity.  And  yet  on  these  neutral  colors  or  sounds,  so 
destitute  of  significance  from  any  practical  point  of  view,  the 
half-sleeping,  half-waking  intelligence  may  curiously  linger. 
Though  ordinarily  observing  for  practical  reasons,  and  though  for 
this  purpose  it  has  been  evoked  by  the  will,  once  evoked  it  may 
attend  on  its  own  account — and  simply  gaze,  contemplate,  try 
to  fathom  and  comprehend.  Perhaps  in  some  vague,  dim  way 
even  animals  do  this,  in  idle  moments  ;  man,  when  the  strain  and 
stress  of  life  abate,  certainly  does  —  it  is  a  kind  of  reverie,  a  sort 
of  detached  contemplation,  yielding  perhaps  no  practical  fruit 
and  from  which  the  animal  or  man  may  be  rudely  shaken  and 
taken  by  practical  necessities,  and  yet,  according  to  Schopen- 
hauer, the  beginning  and  anticipation  of  the  highest  reaches  of 
the  human  spirit,  philosophy  and  art.  The  disinterested,  will- 
less  contemplation  is  rare  and  the  intellect  as  it  exists  and  is 
trained  (and  necessarily  trained)  in  most  men  is  not  fitted  for  it  - 
it  is  with  them  exclusively  a  practical  instrument,  exceedingly 
sharp  and  subtle  for  the  purposes  of  the  will,  and  capable,  one 
might  say,  of  creating  a  whole  host  of  practical  sciences  and  useful 
arts  (including  economics,  politics,  law  and  even  morals  as  often 
understood),  but  without  promptings  beyond.  The  will  looks 
at  everything  in  relation  to  itself  ;  what  it  cannot  use  it  has  no 
use  for.  And  yet  the  contemplative  activity  of  the  intellect 
sometimes  arises. 

Schopenhauer  is  quite  explicit  on  these  points.     He  says,  the 
intellect  born  of  the  will  is  the  natural  servant  of  the  will,  and 

o 

only  as  such  does  it  ordinarily  do  its  work  well.       Its  end  and 

o 

aim  are  simply  to  be  the  medium  of  motives;    and  it  is  not  con- 
stituted so  as  to  judge  theoretically  and  philosophically.      And 

1  Volkelt  (op.  cit.,  p.  307)  says  that,  according  to  Schopenhauer's  mature  view, 
morality  (Tugend  und  Heiligkeit)  has  a  different  origin,  although  "  das  bessere 
Bewusstsein  "   of  Schopenhauer's  early  years  was  to  him  the  common  birth-place 
of  both  the  genius  and  the  saint. 

2  Werke,  III,  p.  323. 

3  III,  p.  430. 

4  IV,  Die  beiden  Grundprobleme,  u.s.w.,  p.  41  ;   cf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  p.  251  and 
references  to  passages  in  the  Grisebach  ed. 
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yet  sometimes  there  is  relatively  speaking  a  surplus  of  intellect, 
i.  e.,  more  than  the  will  needs  for  the  practical  purposes  of  life  ; 
and  in  this  new  situation,  the  intellect,  finding  itself  free,  may 
follow  its  own  instincts  and  do  what  the  will  does  not  ordinarily 
allow  it  to  do.  Now  the  nature,  the  specific  inborn  instinct 

2 

of  the  intellect,  is  to  know  ;  even  in  serving  the  will,  this  is  its 
function --it  gives  it  light  or  truth  by  which  to  guide  itself 
(although  only  so  much  truth  as  the  will  wants).  But  when 
free,  it  may  seek  truth  apart  from  this  service,  it  may  go  on  in  its 
pursuit  indefinitely  -  -  it  may  try  to  penetrate  to  the  very  idea 

3 

and  essence  of  things,  a  matter  about  which  the  will  is  not  con- 
cerned, being  intent  only  on  its  own  satisfactions. 

Yes,  Schopenhauer  takes  a  step  further.  Not  only  may  the 
intellect,  in  happy  moments,  free  itself;  but  if  it  is  to  be  true  to 
itself  and  follow  its  own  law,  it  must  free  itself.  For  the  will  is 
not  only  limited  in  its  aims,  wanting  only  a  certain  amount  of 
truth,  it  may  have  a  disturbing  influence  on  the  intellect  and 
keep  it  from  getting  the  truth.  By  this,  Schopenhauer  has  in 
mind  the  familiar  fact  that  we  often  see  what  we  want  to  see,  and 
don't  see  what  we  don't  want  to  see  —  i.  e.,  the  intellect  becomes 
one-sided.  He  points  to  the  influence  of  our  wishes  and  hopes 
in  distorting  and  clouding  our  vision  ;  love  and  hate,  he  says, 

1  III,  pp.  331,  422  ;  cf.  on  the  "  abnorme  Uebermass  des  Intellektes,"  in  the 
case  of  those  able  to  penetrate  to  the  ideas  of  things  (Grisebach  ed.),  I,  p.  253  ; 
II,  p.  443  ;    V,   pp.  6i3f. ;  see  a   particular  statement,  along  with  an  explanation 
of  the  physiological  counterpart  of  genius,  and  a  clear  illustration  from  chemistry 
(Frauenstadt  ed.).  Ill,  431. 

2  III,  pp.  243,  427. 

3  Volkelt  (op.  cit.,  p.  288)  thinks  that  for  this  "eine  vollige  Umschaffung  unseres 
Intellektes"  is  needed  ;  but  this  is  not  the  case;  the  "willensfieie  Erkennens  der 
Ideen  "  is  only  an  extension  and  intensification  of  the  dog's  "  Gaffen."     Schopen- 
hauer specifically   says,   in  speaking  of   the  pure  subject  of   knowledge,  that  it 
is  "das  eine  Weltauge,  was  aus  alien  Erkennenden  Wesen  blickt  "    (Werke,  II, 
p.   233).     Moreover,   the  'Genius'   is  only  distinguished  from  ordinary  man  in 
degree,  not  in  kind  :  all  have  some  "  Vermogen  in  den  Dingen  ihre    Ideen  zu 
erkennen  "  (Ibid.,  II,  p.  229). 

4  Schopenhauer  speaks,  of  the  intellect  as  having  its  "  eigenen  Trieb  "  and 
"  eigen  /en"    (III,  427).     It  is  something  that    "  ohne  vom  Willen  ange- 
trieben  zu  sein,  dennoch   energisch  thatig  ist"   (111,436);   something  that  acts 
"  aus  eigener  Kraft  und  Elasticitat  "  (III,  444). 

5  III,  436. 
•ill,  242-3. 
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falsify  our  judgments  altogether.  One  might  cite  as  a  partial 
instance  Schopenhauer's  own  treatment  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel.  In  questions  of  religion  particularly  the  will  asserts  itself 
imperiously — we  want  that  which  is  comfortable;  what  is  true 
and  has  no  comfort  about  it  we  care  little  for,  and  a  truth  that  is 
uncomfortable  we  positively  reject.  In  a  sense,  then,  emanci- 
pation from  the  will  and  its  cravings  is  a  necessity  for  the  intel- 
lect. Schopenhauer  has  much  to  say  of  the  objectivity  of  the 
intellect  and  the  subjectivity  of  the  will  --we  now  see  what  he 
means.  The  intellect  in  itself,  in  its  own  proper  activity,  has 
nothing  necessarily  to  do  with  what  comforts,  satisfies,  or  grati- 
fies the  will  :  that  kind  of  a  view  only  gives  us  things  in  relation 
to  ourselves,  our  wants  and  desires,  it  is  only  an  outer  and  more 
or  less  accidental  aspect  of  things --the  intellect,  following  its 
instinct  and  law  purely,  seeks  the  object  as  it  exists  indepen- 
dently of  ourselves,  as  it  would  be  whether  we  wi  .h  our  wants  and 
cravings  and  will  were  here  or  no.  That  is  to  say  :  the  pure  in- 
tellect sinks  itself  in  the  object,  almost  becomes  it — for  it  is  only 
separated  from  it  by  the  fact  that  it  is  a  subject  and  knows  ;  if  it 

o 

is  a  mirror,    it  is  a  mirror  absolutely  and  has  nothing  about  it 
that  warps  the  vision  and  makes  it  see  one  thing  and  not  another 
-makes  it  finite,  partial,  or  false. 

I  know  not  whether  in  all  this  Schopenhauer  transcends  what 
is  properly  called  the  pragmatic  point  of  view  or  not  ;  but  he 
seems  to.  The  intellect,  in  its  proper  or  at  least  highest  exer- 
cise, leaves  practical  considerations  entirely  to  one  side,  according 
to  his  view.  There  must  be  admitted  to  be  a  kind  of  antinomy 
(a  relative  one)  in  his  views  on  this  subject.  It  is  one  of  his 
most  characteristic  doctrines  —  one  on  which  he  almost  prides 
himself  and  thinks  that  he  originated  —  that  the  intellect  is  not 

1  III,  p.  244,  cf.  p.  426.     Cf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  228f.  and  25of.,  where  Schopen- 
hauer is  quoted   as  calling  the  will  the   "  heimliche  Gegner  "   and   "  bestandige 
Storer  "  of  the  intellect. 

2  Volkelt,  Ibid.,  p.  227,   suggests   this,   and   refers   to   Paulsen,    Schopenhauer, 
Hamlet,  Mephistopheles,  pp.  84ff. 

3  Schopenhauer  speaks  of  the  intellect  as  becoming  under  these  circumstances 
a  "  heller  Spiegel  des  Wesens  der  Welt,"  a  "klarer  Spiegel  der  Welt  "  (II,  p.  219 ; 
III,  p.  435)  ;  also  a  "  Weltauge  "  (II,  p.  219). 

4  Volkelt  happily  comments  on  the  difficulties  and  contradictions  involved 
(op.  cit.,  pp.  291-4),  without  however  resolving  them. 
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the  root  thing  in  man,  but  the  will  ;  he  does  not  tire  of  dwelling 
on  the  subserviency  of  the  intellect  to  the  will,  on  its  exclusively 
practical  bent  and  aim  —  it  is  a  mere  lantern  for  the  will,  a  mere 
watchman  which  it  puts  on  guard  to  spy  out  enemies  or  friends, 
or  a  mere  glass  in  which  it  may  see  what  itself  is  doing  ;  and 
yet  the  weird  magician  who  has  called  forth  this  help,  as  it  were, 

a 

from  subterranean  recesses  of  his  being,  sooner  or  later  finds 
himself  confronted  with  it  as  with  a  strange  creation — it  seems 
foreign,  bent  on  passing  beyond  its  master's  control,  so  that  an 
onlooker  might  be  prompted  to  exclaim  to  the  will,  "  You  have 

9 

raised  this  ghost,  but  can  you  lay  it  ?  '  Schopenhauer  finds 
the  will  perplexed  and  more  than  perplexed  at  times,  over  the 
conduct  of  this  questionable  servant.  The  will,  he  says,  opposes 
itself  to  activities  of  the  intellect  that  are  directed  to  anything 
aside  from  its  own  aims  ;  or  again,  the  will  as  the  principle  of 
subjectivity  (i.  e.,  of  longing  and  want)  is  the  antithesis,  even  the 
antagonist,  of  purely  objective  knowledge  ;  he  speaks  of  the 
intellect  as  becoming  something  almost  foreign,  yes,  in  its  highest 
ranges,  something  unnatural,  really  supernatural.  For  as  if  the 
will  had  an  Ahnung  (foreboding)  of  what  Schopenhauer  believes 
the  intellect  must  finally  discover,  namely,  the  futility  of  its  striv- 
ing, its  necessary  misery  and  emptiness,  it  has  an  instinctive 
aversion  to  all  merely  theoretic  curiosity  —  and,  when  the  great 
discovery  is  brought  home  to  it,  it  shudders  (sich  dartiber 
entsetzt).  So  great,  so  radical,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  is 
the  final  antagonism  between  intellect  and  will  —  so  far  beyond, 

1  On  the  physiological  side,  Schopenhauer  speaks  of  the  intellect,  i.  e.,  its  ob- 
jective manifestation,  the  brain,  as  leading  a  "  Parasitenleben  "  on  the  organism 
(III,  p.  449);  on  the  intellect  as  a  glass,  "  wie  wir  beim  Rasiren  uns  eines  Spie- 
gels  bedienen,"  see  III,  p.  291. 

"  Aus  ihm  entsprossen  "  is  Schopenhauer's  phrase  (III,  p.  572).  Moreover, 
Schopenhauer  recognizes  the  substantial  identity  of  the  subject  of  knowledge 
with  the  will,  though  he  calls  this  "  das  Wunder  KCIT'  ei-oxqv  (n,  p.  296). 

3  Schopenhauer  speaks  of  a  "vollige  Ablosung  "  (III,  p.  438);  "vQllig  abge- 
trennt,"  he  says  on  p.  435. 

Mil.  p.  435- 

5  III,  p.  421  ;  on  p.  523,  "  die  Erkenntniss  "  is  spoken  of  as  "  ein  ihm  [dem 
Willen  zum  Leben]  urspriinglich  fremdes  hinzukommendes  Princip." 

6  HI.  PP-  431,  440. 

7  III,  p.  655. 
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if  I  may  say  so,  any  instrumental  or  pragmatic  view  of  the  in- 
tellect does  he  go. 

And  yet  this  purely  objective  view  of  things,  apart  from  any 
question  as  to  whether  they  are  of  service  to  us,  is,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  the  foundation  of  philosophy  and  art.  In  those 
rare  circumstances  (not,  it  is  to  be  noted,  of  want,  but  of  super- 
fluity) in  which  the  intellect  is  freed  from  the  will,  it  becomes 
genius.  Just  why  Schopenhauer  uses  this  word  is  not  altogether 
clear,  for  it  suggests  being  inspired  -  a  state  Schopenhauer 
did  not  hold  in  the  highest  respect  any  more  than  Socrates 
did.  Rather  does  the  intellect  in  seeing  and  objectively  con- 
templating follow  its  own  nature,  as  truly  as  the  will  does  in 
craving  ;  nor  is  there  any  thought  of  being  overpowered  by  an 

o 

influence  from  outside.  If  there  is  anything  like  excitement 
and  exhilaration  in  the  activity  of  genius,  anything  like  being  as 
it  were  "  taken  out  of  ourselves  "  and  transported,  it  is  perhaps 
relatively,  in  that  we  escape  the  thraldom  of  the  wishes  and  wants 
that  ordinarily  beset  us,  and  breathe  another  air  —  and  in  that 
the  self  out  of  which  we  say  we  are  taken  is  that  will,  with  its 
claims  and  urgencies,  that  marks  us  off  from  other  things  and  is 
the  basis  of  what  we  ordinarily  call  our  separate  personality 
or  individuality.  For  in  philosophic  or  aesthetic  contempla- 
tion, there  is,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  so  deep  a  silence  of 

Q 

the  will,  that  our  individuality  passes  from  sight  —  who  we  are 
and  what  we  are,  what  we  have  done,  what  we  hope  for,  become 
irrelevant  matters.  When  we  see  the  setting  sun  in  such  a  mood, 
it  is  the  same  whether  we  see  it  from  a  prison  or  from  a  palace. 
I  must  quote  Schopenhauer  here,  for  I  cannot  do  justice  to  him 
in  any  paraphrase.  '  In  the  moment,"  he  says,  "  when  loosed 
from  the  will,  we  give  ourselves  up  to  pure  will-less  knowing,  we 
enter  as  it  were  into  another  world,  where  all  that  stirs  the  will, 
and  sometimes  so  violently  agitates  us,  is  no  more.  From  all 
that  we  are  emancipated  as  truly  and  as  completely  as  in  sleep 
or  in  a  dream  ;  happiness  and  misery  have  vanished  ;  we  are  no 
more  an  individual  -  -  that  is,  forgotten  —  but  only  a  pure  sub- 


1 II,  p.  222  ;  in,  p.  431. 

2  Schopenhauer  recognizes  that  the  term  is 

3  III.  p.  245- 
4 II,  p.  232. 
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ject  of  knowledge  ;  we  only  still  exist  as  an  eye  of  the  world,  that 
is  indeed  one  and  the  same  in  all  knowing  creatures,  but  that 
only  in  man  gains  complete  freedom  from  the  service  of  the  will, 
by  which  means  the  difference  of  individuality  vanishes  so  en- 
tirely that  it  is  all  the  same  whether  the  beholding  eye  belongs 
to  a  mighty  king  or  to  a  wretched  beggar.  For  neither  happiness 
nor  sorrow  is  taken  over  those  bounds  with  us.  So  nigh  us  is  a 
sphere  in  which  we  escape  from  all  our  misery."  In  another 
passage,  Schopenhauer  asks,  "Why  has  the  sight  of  the  full 
moon  so  beneficial,  so  quieting,  and  so  elevating  an  influence 
upon  us  ?  "  And  his  answer  is,  "  Because  it  is  an  object  of  con- 
templation, but  never  of  willing. 

"  The  stars  excite  no  craving, 
One  is  happy  simply  in  their  glory."     (Goethe.) 

Moreover,  the  moon  is  elevated  and  elevates  us,  since  without 
any  relation  to  us  and  forever  strange  to  earthly  impulses,  it 
moves  on  and  sees  all  but  has  part  in  nothing.  Contemplating 
it,  the  will,  with  its  perpetual  needs,  vanishes  out  of  conscious- 
ness and  this  becomes  knowledge  purely.  The  elevating  im- 
pression is  further  heightened  by  the  fact  that  the  moon  shines 
without  warming  -  -  the  reason,  doubtless,  why  it  has  been 

o 

called  chaste,  and  identified  with  Diana." 

Schopenhauer  carries  this  doctrine  far.  Throughout  the 
world  philosophic  insight  or  aesthetic  appreciation  is  condi- 
tioned on  our  having  no  personal  interest  in  the  object  that  is  in 
view.  No  one  laid  greater  stress  than  he  on  the  moral  view  of 
things --he  put  a  moral  world-order  at  the  foundation  of  the 

o 

physical  and  declared  that  the  last  summit  in  which  the  signifi- 
cance of  existence  culminates  is  ethical;  and  yet  morality  itself 
could  be  made  the  object  of  purely  theoretic  curiosity,  and  in 
considering  it,  as  in  considering  any  subject,  so-called  practical 
or  moral  interests  should  not  bias  us  more  than  any  other.  And 
from  this  highest  object  down  to  the  lowest,  philosophy  is  bent 
on  seeing  the  thing  entirely  as  it  is  in  itself;  it  attends  to  the 

1 II.  P.  233. 

2  in,  pp.  428-9. 

3  in,  p.  677- 

4  IV,  Die  beiden  Grundprobleme,  u.s.w.,  p.  261. 

5  IV,  op.  cit.,  p.  108. 
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humblest  organism,  the  smallest  crystal,  the  merest  dust  am 
earth  in  the  same  spirit.     The  practical  man  wants  to  know  how 
to  use  things  ;  the  philosopher  wants  a  knowledge  that  is  per- 
chance of  no  use  whatever    (save  as  it  satisfies  the  philosophical 
instinct  itself).     It  is  Aristotle's  doctrine  of  Oewpta  over  again— 
of  that  theoretic  vision,  which  the  Greek  philosopher  held  to  be 
the  supreme  occupation  of  God  as  well  as  of  men.2 

I  have  spoken  of  philosophy  and  art  —  and  fundamentally, 
i.  e.,  in  the  view  that  lies  at  the  basis  of  them,  they  are  not  so 
different.  Let  a  man  look  at  a  landscape  with  a  view  to  owning 
it,  to  buying  or  selling  it,  and  the  aesthetic  view  of  it  vanishes. 
Just  as,  Schopenhauer  says,  we  get  the  ideas  in  things,  only  when 
we  ourselves  have  no  interest  in  them,  so  he  declares  "  Alles  ist 
nur  so  lange  schoen,  als  es  uns  nicht  angeht"  (things  are  beauti- 
ful only  so  long  as  we  are  not  concerned  in  them).  The  differ- 
ence of  philosophy  and  art  lies  only  here — philosophy  attempts 
to  formulate  the  ideas  of  things  in  abstract  conceptions,  art  repre- 
sents them  in  sensible  form;  but  both  presuppose  disengaged 
contemplation  or  vision — both  see  the  ideas,  the  essential  mean- 
ing, of  things  altogether  irrespective  of  any  relation  to  ourselves ; 
one  giving  back  the  ideas  abstractly  (to  the  mind  simply),  the 
other  concretely  (to  the  senses  also). 

It  may  be  interesting  to  follow  Schopenhauer's  interpretation 
of  philosophy  and  art,  as  purely  disinterested  activity,  further. 
His  doctrine  of  ideas  recalls  that  of  Plato.  And  however  mys- 
tical it  sometimes  sounds,  it  is  logical  at  bottom.  When  Schopen- 
hauer speaks  of  the  idea  of  a  thing  he  has  nothing  else  in  mind 
than  what  the  thing  really,  ultimately,  is  —  would  be  whether 
we  with  our  interests  were  here  or  not,  would  be  to  any  kind  of  an 
intelligence.6  Nor  is  it  merely  the  outer  relations  of  the  thing 
he  has  in  mind,  the  where  it  is  or  the  when  or  the  why  or  the 

1  in,  p.  444. 

2  Nichomachean  Ethics,  Bk.  X,  ch.  vii. 

3  III,  p.  422. 

4  III,  p.  428. 

5  See  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  297-8. 

6  It  is  only  not  quite  the  thing  itself,  in  that  it  is  to  an  intelligence  and  so  is 
partly  objectified.     The  idea  is  "  allein  die  moglichst  adaquate  Objektitat  des  Wil- 
lens  oder  Dinges  an  sich,  ja  selbst  das  ganze  Ding  an  sich,  nur  unter  der  Form 
der  Vorstellung  "  (II,  p.  206). 
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wherefore  ;  it  is  what  the  thing  is  that  is  the  capital  point.  For 
instance,  electricity  is  generated  under  certain  circumstances 
which  may  be  called  its  causes  or  occasion  ;  it  can  also  be  turned 
to  certain  uses,  in  running  street  cars,  in  imparting  strength  and 
healing  to  our  bodies,  and  has  already,  we  may  say,  uses  or  func- 
tions in  the  economy  of  nature  generally  -  -  but  learning  why 
and  how  and  wherefore  it  is,  does  not  tell  us  what  it  is,  and  it  is 
on  the  what,  the  actual  nature  of  the  thing  itself,  that  philosophic 
curiosity  fixes  its  gaze.  Ordinary  science  accepts  this  as  a  datum, 
goes  on  to  find  how  the  object  may  be  got  and  how  it  may  be 
used,  and  does  not  bother  its  head  further.  Philosophy  starts 
with  a  wonder  at  what  science  takes  as  a  fact.  Equally  irrel- 
evant to  philosophy  is  the  when  or  the  where  of  the  electrical 
phenomenon;  now  we  observe  it  on  a  live  wire  in  our  streets, 
now  in  the  clouds  above  our  heads  —  but  it  is  the  same  phe- 
nomenon in  both  cases.  We  saw  it  to-day,  and  we  saw  it  last 
week,  and  Caesar  saw  it  crossing  the  Alps  two  thousand  years 
ago  ;  but  it  is  the  same  identical  thing  always.  Philosophy 
wonderingly  asks  what  it  is,  irrespective  of  the  when  and  the 
where  and  the  wherefore  and  the  why  -  -  which  are  all  irrelevant 
questions  in  its  eyes,  though  practical  science  is  alone  concerned 
with  them.  After  explanation  and  reasoning  and  all  that  ac- 
tion of  the  mind  that  follows  the  principle  of  sufficient  reason 
have  done  their  best,  it  (philosophy)  occupies  itself  with  the 
residuum;  the  scientifically  inexplicable  is  just  its  object.  I 
have  spoken  of  electrical  phenomena;  but  the  same  is  true  of 

n 

a  horse  or  a  bear  or  a  bird  or  a  fish  or  a  flower  or  a  crystal  — 
these  things  always  emerge  under  certain  conditions,  there  is 
always  a  when  and  a  where  and  a  why  (even  if  we  cannot  always 
say  a  wherefore)  that  can  be  definitely  determined  ;  but  what 
is  the  strange  thing  that  emerges,  what  is  its  distinctive  and 
essential  nature  ?  -  -  this  is  philosophy's  question  and  to  ask 
that  and  to  ask  what  is  the  idea  of  the  thing  are  in  essence 

1  Volkelt  cites  (op.   cit.,   p.    145)    on  this  point  Werke  (Grisebach  ed.),  I,  pp. 
I28ff.;  II,  2iiff.;  V,  p.  9.     Nachlass,  II,  p.  10,  and  IV,  p.   46.     So  (Frauenstadt 
ed.),  I,  pp.  97-8. 

2  Cf.  the  instances  of  the  clouds,  brook,  ice,  etc.  (II,  p.  214) ;  as  to  the  aesthetic 
view  of  a  tree,  see  II,  p.  247. 
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the  same.1  The  philosophic  mind,  according  to  Schopenhauer's 
conception,  loses  itself  in  this  wondering  contemplation  —  it  is 
not  satisfied  till  it  has  seen  all,  seen  clearly,  seen  to  the  bottom. 
This  seeing  is  of  no  earthly  use,  yet  there  is  strange  joy  in  it.  'it 
may,  of  course,  in  special  cases,  be  mistaken  —  it  may  see  awry 
and  what  it  takes  to  be  the  bottom  may  not  be  the  bottom  ; 
Schopenhauer  thought  the  scientifically  inexplicable,  the  ulti- 
mate what  of  each  particular  thing,  was  will  in  the  various 
stages  of  its  manifestation — and  Schopenhauer  may  have  been 
mistaken  ;  but  in  portraying  the  philosophical  spirit  and  in 

n 

stating  the  philosophical  question,  I  am  persuaded  he  was  not 
mistaken  —  and  admitting  that  he  may  have  been  mistaken  in 
his  concrete  vision  only  means  after  all  that  there  is  an  idea  of 
philosophy  as  of  everything  else,  an  idea  that  may  not  have  a 
perfect  fulfillment  in  an  individual  case,  any  more  than  the  idea 
of  a  leaf  or  of  a  flower  need  always  be  carried  out  in  its  partic- 
ular representatives. 

1  Some  think  to  dispose  of  Schopenhauer's  view  by  saying  that  there  are  no 
unalterable  eternal  Platonic  ideas,  such  as  Schopenhauer  conceived,  that  Darwin- 
ism and  the  theory  of  evolution  have  shown  that  species  change,  come  and  go, 
much  like  individuals  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  true.  But  it  does  not  touch  the  es- 
sence of  Schopenhauer's  view  —  for  because  objects  change,  it  does  not  follow 
that  we  may  not  speak  of  the  ideas  of  objects,  while  they  last,  and  may  not  dis- 
tinguish the  ideas  more  or  less  from  the  particular  objects  themselves,  just  as  we 
may  distinguish  the  idea  of  a  certain  manufacture  of  locomotives  from  any  of 
the  ten  or  a  hundred  specimens  the  locomotive  works  may  turn  out.  There  may 
be  successive  styles  or  varieties  of  locomotives  in  the  course  of  time,  but  the  idea 
of  each  style  is  separable  from  its  particular  representatives,  and  the  man  who 
could  not  see  the  idea  for  the  individuals  and  identified  it  with  the  iron  and  brass 
of  any  one  individual  or  of  all  together,  would  hardly  be  said  to  possess  ordinary 
insight,  not  to  say  philosophical. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  remark  that  Schopenhauer  recognized  the  general 
fact  of  evolution.  "  Die  Urformen  der  Thiere  "  are  "  eine  aus  der  andern  her- 
vorgegangen."  The  first  man  we  have  to  conceive  of  as  born  in  Asia  from  the 
orang-outang,  or  in  Africa  from  the  chimpanzee.  But  the  change  was  not  by 
infinitesimal  gradual  steps.  Herein  Schopenhauer  comes  nearer  to  De  Vries  than 
to  Darwin.  Cf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  p.  220-2  and  his  citations  :  Werke  (Grisebach  ed.), 
Ill,  p.  253;  V,  pp.  i67ff.,  278  ;  II,  p.  366;  also  Lindner-Frauenstaedt.  Arthur 
Schopenhauer,  von  Ihm,  uber  ihn,  pp.  i68f. 

a.Cf.  another  statement  of  the  nature  of  philosophy  :  "  Das  ganze  Wesen 
der  Welt,  abstrakt,  allgemein  u.  deutlich  in  Begriffen  zu  wiederholen,  und  es  so 
als  reflektirtes  Abbild  in  bleibenden  und  stets  bereit  liegenden  Begriffen  der  Ver- 
nunft  niederzulegen  :  dieses  und  nichts  anderes  ist  Philosophic"  (II,  p.  453). 

3  Schopenhauer  speaks  of  genius  as  seeing  not  merely  what  Nature  has  actu- 
ally formed,  but  what  she  is  striving  to  form  (II,  p.  220). 
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But  if  such  is  philosophy  in  its  idea  and  spirit,  and  in  its  joy, 
no  different  at  basis  is  art.  Art  is  the  sensible  representation 
of  the  ideas  that  philosophy  states  in  concepts.  Why  are  there 
so  many  bad  pictures  ?  Schopenhauer  somewhere  asks.  And 
his  answer  in  substance  is,  that  the  artist  does  not  see --he  is 
not  disengaged  enough,  not  leisurely  enough,  too  much  occupied 
with  other  things,  wanting  to  please  or  to  flatter  or  to  make 
something  pretty,  or  perhaps  he  is  so  constituted  that  he  cannot 
see,  imagining  that  he  has  the  power  of  artistic  vision  when  he 
has  not,  seeing  one  little  thing  about  the  object  rather  than  the 
whole.  The  artist  must  see  the  idea  of  the  object  and  all  acci- 
dental details  in  subordination  to  the  idea.  There  are  various 
views  of  art  abroad  ;  some  think  it  is  a  play  of  the  fancy,  that 
its  office  is  to  give  us  more  beautiful  things  than  the  world  pre- 
sents, that  its  aim  is  to  lift  us  above  reality.  Not  so  Schopen- 
hauer—  to  him  it  is  seeing  the  idea  in  reality,  the  idea,  the 
essential  meaning,  of  each  particular  thing.  On  its  subjective 
side,  i.  e.j  as  feeling  and  appreciation,  it  is  what  all  are  capable 
of  ;  and  the  office  of  objective  art,  i.  e.,  of  works  of  art,  is  simply 
to  elicit  and  educate  this  feeling,  and  to  make  the  clearer  vision 
of  the  artist  common  property.  Art  gives  the  ideas  of  things, 
of  a  tree,  a  flower,  a  sunset,  a  face  more  clearly  —  that  is  all  ; 
for  aesthetic  pleasure  and  aesthetic  perception  are  the  same  at 
bottom  in  him  who  paints  the  picture  and  in  him  who  enjoys  it.1 
The  work  of  art  only  facilitates,  according  to  Schopenhauer,  that 
disinterested  objective  knowledge  of  things  which  we  all  dimly 
have  or  can  have,  and  enables  us,  as  it  were,  to  slip  into  the  mood 
and  the  insight,  which  our  ordinary  pre-occupations  and  cares  as 
well  as  poorer  perception  keep  us  from  getting.  And  art  has  an 
advantage  and  superiority  over  philosophy,  and  is  in  a  sense  truer 
than  philosophy,  in  one  particular  point  —  namely,  in  that  it 
gives  the  idea  of  the  object  individually,  not  as  a  general  con- 
ception. For  the  reality  of  things  is  individual,  according  to 
Schopenhauer,  and  the  concept  as  a  generality,  as  an  abstraction, 
is  most  unreal.  Not  this  or  that  phenomenal  tree,  indeed,  is 
real,  and  yet  all  the  same,  the  real  tree  (of  a  particular  species) 
is  not  an  abstraction  in  our  minds,  but  an  entirely  objective  and 

1 II,  p.  229. 
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individual  thing  that  only  appears  to  be  different  according  to 
the  here  or  there,  the  now  or  then.  To  use  the  German  word, 
the  reality,  the  idea  of  a  thing  is  always  an  Anschauung,  not  a 
Begriff  ;  and  when  art  gives  us  the  idea  of  an  object  in  an  indi- 
vidual form,  it  comes  nearer  the  truth  than  when  philosophy 
states  it  in  abstract  propositions.  The  artist  is  simply  one  who 
has  the  power  to  detect  more  faithfully  the  individual  idea  in 
an  object  and  the  technical  skill  to  reproduce  it  in  plastic  form, 
so  that  we  common  mortals  now  see  it  as  we  could  never  have 
directly  ;  but  the  idea  is  always  seeable,  it  is  never  a  mere 
thought  -  -  that  is  one  of  Schopenhauer's  characteristic  con- 
ceptions. 

And  as  broad  and  inclusive  as  is  the  scope  of  philosophy,  so 
is  that  of  art  (in  Schopenhauer's  view).  There  are  grades  of 
beauty  and  there  are  different  kinds  of  beauty,  but  everything 
seen  in  its  idea,  and  as  the  manifestation  of  that  idea,  is  in  so  far 

o 

beautiful.  The  only  question  is  whether  we  can  transcend 
ourselves  personally  and  individually  enough  to  see  things  in 
this  way.  Some  things  are  so  against  our  will,  so  disagreeable 
and  repulsive,  that  we  cannot  look  at  them  objectively  -  -  that 
is,  the  aesthetic  view  is  psychologically  impossible  ;  they  are 
what  we  call  disgusting  or  loathsome  —  our  repugnance  here 

o 

simply  overpowers  us.  In  another  way  the  same  is  true  of 
what  we  call  the  charming  (das  Reizende)  ;  by  this  we  mean 
that  it  immediately  excites  and  incites  the  will  —  we  want  to 
have  the  object,  to  possess  it  —  and  this  feeling,  too,  is  incon- 
sistent with  that  disinterested  attitude,  that  losing  one's  self 
in  the  object,  which  is  the  soul  of  art.  That  which  excites 
passion  is  not  a  fit  subject  of  art,  Schopenhauer  observes.  Yet 
even  that  which  is  against  our  will,  the  hostile  powers  of  nature, 
for  instance,  storm  and  wind  and  desert  wastes  and  the  tumults 
of  the  sea  and  inaccessible  mountain  peaks  where  no  life  can  live, 
may  become  in  a  peculiar  sense  beautiful  to  us,  —  may  become 
sublime,  if  we  can  for  the  moment  forget  ourselves,  be  loosed 
from  our  individuality  and  become  one  with  the  vast,  towering, 

1  Cf.  II,  pp.  276-7  ;  cf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  p.  311. 

2  II,  pp.  247-8. 

3  II,  p.  246. 

*  II,  pp.  244-5. 
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or  terrible  things  we  contemplate.  It  is,  as  Schopenhauer 
subtly  observes,  because  our  state  is  sublime,  that  we  call  the 
objects  sublime.1  The  beautiful  we  ordinarily  feel  at  once  ; 
but  when  we  have  to  conquer  a  preliminary  opposition  and  rise 
to  it  by  effort,  it  becomes  the  sublime.  And  the  significance  of 
a  picture  of  a  storm,  as  contrasted  with  a  real  experience,  lies, 
I  may  add,  in  this  :  —  in  the  picture  we  can  see  the  storm  ob- 
jectively, nothing  hinders  our  absorption  in  its  grandeur  or  sub- 
limity -  -  in  the  other  case,  we  are  in  the  storm  and  the  power 
of  objective  vision  practically  vanishes. 

Disengagement  from  self,  from  the  will  -  -  the  contrary  of 
every  kind  of  interest  except  the  aesthetic  itself  -  -  this  is  the 
absolute  condition  of  art.  And  in  this  disengaged  state,  the 
humblest  objects  may  become  beautiful.  Schopenhauer  points 
to  the  works  of  the  Dutch  painters  of  still  life,  and  to  the  land- 
scapes of  Ruisdael,  as  showing  how  the  most  insignificant  ob- 
jects and  scenes  may  become  subjects  of  aesthetic  appreciation, 

2 

when  disinterestedly  viewed  and  attentively  considered.  Yes, 
he  says,  as  every  human  individual  and  every  human  action  is 

O 

significant  in  history,  since  the  idea  of  humanity  is  unfolded 
in  them,  so  everything  in  the  world,  if  it  can  only  be  objectively 
viewed  and  seen  as  the  expression  of  its  idea,  is  beautiful. 

Thus,  not  only  in  general,  but  in  his  detailed  view  of  philosophy 
and  art,  Schopenhauer  rises  above  what  perhaps  may  be  called 
the  pragmatic  point  of  view. 

WM.  MACKINTIRE  SALTER. 

CAMBRIDGE,  MASS. 

1  II,  238. 

2 II,  p.  232,  cf.  p.  248,  and  III,  p,  462  (the  passage  beginning,  "Wie  aesthetisch 
ist  doch  die  Natur"  and  ending  "Jedes  nachlassigste  Platzscher  wird  alsbald 
Schon"). 

3  II,  p.  271  ;  with  this  agrees  the  assertion  that  in  the  human  (unlike  the  ani- 
mal) world  each  individual  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  particular  idea,  "  gewissermassen 
eine  neue  (Platonische)  Idee  "  (III,  p.  614). 

4  II,  pp.  247-8. 


THE   SIGNIFICANCE   OF   SCHELLING'S   THEORY   OF 

KNOWLEDGE. 


SCHELLING  is  an  important  figure  in  the  history  of  post- 
Kantian  philosophy.  As  a  disciple  of  Fichte,  he  grasped 
sooner  than  any  one  else  the  spirit  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre. 
As  the  early  friend  and  teacher  of  Hegel,  he  took  conspicuous 
part  in  the  new  idealistic  movement.  More  even  than  this,  he 
was  deeply  interested  in  the  advances  in  empirical  science  which 
characterized  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Both 
as  a  subjective  idealist  and  as  the  forerunner  of  the  modern 
nature  philosophy  Schelling  saw  clearly  the  necessity  of  a  Theory 
of  Knowledge  as  the  basis  of  his  philosophical  labors.  Here, 
in  the  problem  of  how  our  human  consciousness  can  know  the 
abstract  universal  of  the  idealist  and  the  empirical  fact  of  the 
scientist,  Schelling  shows  himself  as  a  philosophical  critic  of  ex- 
tended influence  and  marked  significance. 

Every  student  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  is  interested,  as 
Schelling  was,  in  discovering  what  we  mean  by  the  simple  ex- 
pression '  I  know.'  The  attention,  if  directed  at  first  to  the 
process  of  knowing,  the  mental  activity,  soon  changes  its  focus 
to  the  object  of  the  process,  the  thing  known.  *  I  know  '  means 
nothing  unless  there  is  implied  a  something,  an  '  object,'  which 
I  somehow  hold  before  consciousness.  This  object  of  knowledge, 
this  something  that  I  know,  may  take  almost  any  form  from 
God  to  moral  ideals,  material  objects,  or  will  attitudes,  but  it 
is  always  a  something  vividly  important  to  the  knowing  con- 
sciousness. In  a  sense,  therefore,  the  activity  of  knowing  is 
bound  up  in  the  character  of  the  thing  known.  Accordingly,  if 
the  student  of  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  is  to  understand  the 
problem  of  what  is  implied  in  our  human  cognitive  processes,  he 
must  recognize  that  knowledge  is  dependent  on  the  character  of 
the  thing  known. 

Modern  interest  in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  derives  its  inspi- 
ration from  the  genius  of  Kant.  In  fact,  from  a  certain  point 
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of  view  nearly  all  of  Kant's  critical  writings  may  be  considered 
as  a  series  of  treatises  on  the  Theory  of  Knowledge;  for  Kant 
himself  saw  clearly  that  we  must  understand  the  relation  be- 
tween consciousness  and  its  object  before  we  are  in  a  position 
to  discuss  the  kind  of  reality  which  belongs  either  to  the  per- 
ceiving consciousness  or  the  objective  thing  perceived.  Kant 
was  thoroughly  conscientious  in  his  efforts.  He  sought  to  estab- 
lish a  critical  foundation  to  a  Theory  of  Knowledge  before  he 
crossed  over  into  the  shadowy  realms  of  metaphysics.  The 
spirit  of  this  method  of  Kant  was  not  without  avail  in  its  influence 
on  his  disciples.  Reinhold  and  Schelling,  and  to  a  lesser  degree 
Fichte  and  Hegel,  saw  clearly  the  primal  importance  of  a  critical 
understanding  of  human  knowledge.  Each  sought  in  his  own 
case  to  define  precisely  what  constituted  the  true  relation  be- 
tween the  knower  and  the  known. 

The  interest  in  Reinhold  is  little  more  than  historical,  yet  it 
acquires  a  certain  importance  when  one  remembers  that  from 
the  controversies  of  the  university  Kantians,  of  whom  Reinhold 
is  typical,  arose  the  brilliant  labors  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel. 
Reinhold  had  the  very  important  effect  of  focusing  the  attention 
of  Kant's  disciples,  during  the  closing  years  of  the  eighteenth 
century,  on  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  as  a  premise  to  the  theory 
of  reality.  For  this,  if  for  nothing  else,  he  is  deserving  of 
the  gratitude  of  modern  students  of  epistemology.  With  Rein- 
hold  the  inquiry  into  -  '  What  is  given  in  the  representation 
(Vorstellung)  ?  '  -  constitutes,  with  certain  ethical  and  religious 
corollaries,  practically  the  whole  of  philosophy.  In  this  inquiry 
he  finds  that  the  representation  or  idea  as  it  occurs  in  conscious- 
ness implies  two  fundamental  realities.  On  the  one  hand  there 
is  the  "  representing  subject,"  l  which  is  subjective  and  personal. 
This  is  Kant's  "transcendental  unity  of  a  apperception  "  made 
to  stand  for  the  basis  of  our  processes  of  cognition.  On  the  other 
hand  is  tin*  "  represented  object."  This  is  external  and  im- 
personal. It  is  Kant's  "  thing-in-itself  "  transformed  into  an 
object  of  knowledge.  In  the  interplay  of  these  two  essential 
factors  Reinhold  believes  that  he  has  made  Kant's  critical  phi- 

Versuch  einer  neuen    Theorie  des  menschlichen    Vorslellungsvermogens,   1789, 
Section  VII. 

*Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wissenschaftslehre,  1794,  Section  i. 
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losophy  more  consistent.  His  critics,  Fichte  and  Schelling, 
however,  maintain  that  instead  of  rendering  Kantian  criticism 
more  consistent  Reinhold  has  himself  reverted  to  the  standpoint  of 
pure  dogmatism,  through  his  insistence  on  the  final  reality  of  the 

'  pure  object  of  knowledge."  His  critics  would  join  conscious- 
ness and  its  object  in  one  span  of  reality.  This  is  what  the 
Theory  of  Knowledge  of  both  Fichte  and  Schelling  sought  to  do. 
The  interest  which  both  these  two  men  feel  in  the  Theory  of 
Knowledge  is,  therefore,  historically  explicable.  Yet  of  the 
two,  it  is  Schelling  who  feels  the  importance  of  the  critical  tend- 
ency in  the  Theory  of  Knowledge  more  than  Fichte.  It  is  he, 
one  is  led  to  believe,  who  first  develops  a  clear  and  distinct  doc- 
trine of  the  relation  between  the  process  of  knowing  and  the 
character  of  the  known  object.  Fichte,  on  the  other  hand,  is 
primarily  a  logician,  at  times  when  he  is  not  either  a  metaphysi- 
cian or  a  moralist.  In  consequence  of  this  attitude,  his  Theory 
of  Knowledge,  suffers  in  spite  of  repeated  assurances  to  the  con- 
trary. He  begins  his  labors  with  the  purely  logical  inquiry  into 
the  postulates  of  self-evident  truth.  He  is  merely  putting  to 
himself  the  same  old  question  that  stirred  philosophy  from  Des- 
cartes to  Kant:  How  can  a  philosophical  system  progress  be- 
yond the  merest  rudiments  without  being  founded  on  unques- 
tioned certainty?  To  Fichte  this  problem  assumes  the  form: 

'  What  is  the  first,  absolutely  unconditioned  ground-proposition 
of  knowledge?  "  This  question  is  asked  in  terms  of  theTheory 
of  Knowledge  ;  it  is  answered  merely  in  terms  of  logical  form. 
Certainty  of  knowledge  is  to  Fichte  mere  logical  certainty 
(A  =  A).  The  vastly  important  thing  for  knowledge  was,  to 
this  critic,  the  assertive  act  of  our  human  selfhood  which  every 
cognitive  process  involves.  Beyond  this  Fichte  does  not  show 
how  a  separate  and  distinct  Theory  of  Knowledge  can  be  built 
from  this  foundation.  He  falls  back  immediately  into  logical 
formalism.  The  writer  of  the  Wissenschaftslehre  fails  to  distin- 
guish between  a  fact  of  knowledge  and  a  fact  of  logic.  This 
failure  is  perhaps  the  root  of  all  the  difficulty  that  we  find  in 
tracing  out  the  various  ramifications  of  his  deductive  method. 

1  Grundlage  der  gesammten  Wissenschaftslehre,  1794,  Section  i. 
'  Ibid. 
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With  Schelling  all  this  was  different,  yet  the  influence  of  Fichte 
during  the  first  three  years  of  his  career  somewhat  dims  the  inter- 
est of  the  young  Schelling  in  a  distinct  and  separate  Theory  of 
Knowledge  in  the  sense  in  which  we  use  the  term  at  the  present 
day.  Historically,  one  may  remark  in  passing,  Schelling's  first 
treatise  makes  no  advance  over  Fichte  in  the  treatment  of  a 
separate  and  definite  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Like  his  master, 
he  looked  for  metaphysical  truth  in  a  fact  of  knowledge  and  im- 
mediately merged  all  considerations  pertaining  to  how  we  know 
into  the  question,  "  What  is  the  basis  of  truth  ?"  To  accom- 
plish this  he  deduced  the  fundamental  logical  proposition  of 
identity  (A  =  A)  from  an  immediate  fact  of  knowledge.  This 
was  to  him  the  basis  of  all  philosophy.  Then  from  this  identity 
Schelling  proceeded  to  develop  the  universal  form  of  the  Ego 

2 

as  a  subsequent  step.  The  second  little  essay,  published  the 
next  year  while  interest  in  Fichte's  Wissenschaftslehre  was  still 
high,  shows  interesting  departures  from  Schelling's  earlier  work 
and  from  anything  Fichte  had  written.  This  second  work  pro- 

o 

ceeds  from  a  particular  fact  of  knowledge  to  the  conception  of 
an  "  unconditioned  knowledge,"  and  then  from  this  to  the 
Absolute  Ego.  This  is  truly  an  important  distinction  between 
the  Schelling  of  this  second  essay  and  Fichte.  It  is  an  inter- 
esting difference  which  must  have  been  overlooked  by  those 
who  see  a  complete  correspondence  between  the  early  writings 
of  Schelling  and  the  Wissenschaftslehre  of  his  master.  In  starting 
his  deductive  method  from  an  "  unconditioned  "  in  knowledge, 
as  knowledge  (Wissen),  instead  of  an  "  unconditioned  "  in  mere 
logical  certainty,  Schelling  laid  the  foundation  of  the  conception 
of  a  mechanism  of  cognitive  processes  which  should  be  epistemo- 
logical  rather  than  logical. 

Once  the  problem  of  knowledge  was  clearly  before  Schelling 
a  new  difficulty  presented  itself  to  his  own  mind.  Consistently 
with  the  spirit  of  his  own  idealism  he  is  interested  in  the  sub- 

1  Uber  the  Moglichkeit  einer  Form  der  Philosophic  iiberhaupt,  1794. 

2  Vom  Ich  als  Princip  der  Philosophic  oder  iiber  das    Unbedingte  in  mensch- 
lichen  Wissen,  1795. 

s  Ibid.,  p.  i. 

4  Ibid.,  p.  4- 

5  Ibid.,  p.  12. 
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jective  universals  which  played  such  an  important  part  in  the 
philosophical  speculations  of  Fichte  and  his  contemporaries.  At 
one  time  this  concept  is  represented  by  the  Absolute  Ego,  at 
another  time  by  the  Unconditioned,  and  again  by  the  Absolute 
Reason,  or  simply  the  Absolute.  In  whatever  form  the  concep- 
tion appears,  it  assumes  the  role  of  an  all-inclusive  universal, 
conceived  presumably  by  extending  the  concept  of  the  subjective 
or  consciousness  so  as  to  embrace  the  universe.  Schelling  wished 
to  strengthen  the  belief  of  his  readers  in  the  Absolute  by  weaving 
the  concept  into  his  Theory  of  Knowledge.  Hence  the  problem: 
How  can  our  finite  processes  of  knowing  realize  the  existence 
and  the  nature  of  the  Absolute?  This  question  becomes  one 
of  vital  moment  to  his  whole  system  of  idealism. 

The  relation  between  the  finite  consciousness  and  the  absolute 
consciousness  gave  Schelling  at  times  considerable  difficulty. 
At  one  point  he  almost  relinquishes  the  inquiry  altogether,  sug- 
gesting that  it  is  a  matter  quite  beyond  the  range  of  our  intelli- 
gence ;  yet  almost  in  the  next  breath  he  takes  refuge  in  a  kind 
of  Platonic  remembrance,  suggesting  that  in  a  measure  we  can 
reproduce  in  our  own  consciousness,  by  a  process  of  "  free  imita- 

• 

tion,"  some  of  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  Absolute 
consciousness.  Beyond  this  somewhat  vague  reference  Schel- 
ling's entire  Theory  of  Knowledge  crystallizes  about  certain 
types  of  cognitive  process  which  vary  according  to  the  character 
of  the  object  that  each  type  is  especially  designed  to  grasp.  It 
is  the  problem  of  the  relation  of  the  knower  to  the  known,  solved 
by  varying  the  description  of  the  process  of  knowing  according 
to  the  character  of  the  thing  known. 

If  we  consider  Schelling's  work  as  a  whole,  it  is  possible  to 
discover  perhaps  three  of  these  different  forms  of  the  cognitive 
process.  There  is  one  form  which  Schelling  alludes  to  as  Trans- 
cendental Knowledge.  This  process  of  cognition  is  of  a  pecul- 
iarly abstract  character,  so  abstract  indeed  that  its  object  is  its 
own  activity.  It  is  described  most  fully  in  Schelling's  idealistic 
writing,  more  particularly  in  the  System  des  Transcendental 
Idealismus.  A  second  form  of  cognition,  to  which  Schelling 

1  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus,  1800,  p.  93. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  94. 
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constantly  appeals,  is  that  of  the  perception  of  concrete  indi- 
vidual objects,  things  or  ideas.  This  is  quite  opposite  in  its  de- 
scription to  the  previous  type.  Transcendental  Knowledge  is 
so  abstract  that  it  can  know  only  itself  as  its  object  of  knowledge; 
the  intuition  of  particulars,  on  the  contrary,  is  directed  toward 
the  individual  objects  of  a  consciously  conceived  world.  It  is, 
therefore,  not  at  all  abstract,  but  the  most  individual  and  "  de- 
terminate "  of  all  our  various  states  of  knowledge.  This  form 
of  cognition  is  treated  most  fully,  as  would  naturally  be  expected, 
in  those  writings  of  Schelling  in  which  he  describes  his  philosophy 
of  nature.  The  third  form  of  cognition  is  in  a  sense  a  synthesis 
of  the  two  previous  types.  Schelling  calls  it  "  Intellectual 
Intuition."  The  term  is  meant  to  represent  a  kind  of  cognitive 
process  which  somehow  grasps  at  one  bound  the  richness  of  all 
concrete  facts.  The  breadth  of  its  comprehension  is  universal, 
while  the  objects  with  which  it  is  concerned  are  concrete  and 
individual.  Such  attempts  to  describe  an  absolute  synthesis  of 
opposites  are,  of  course,  familiar  to  students  of  German  Idealism. 
They  meet  an  analogous  conception  in  the  synthesis  represented 
by  the  third  and  highest  movement  of  the  logical  dialectic.  In- 
tellectual intuition  is  mentioned  constantly  by  Schelling  from 
the  first  essays  cast  in  Fichtean  moulds  to  the  advent  of  the  re- 
ligious philosophy  many  years  later.  In  a  sense  it  is  the  capping 
stone  of  Schelling's  Theory  of  Knowledge,  a  kind  of  ideal  state 
of  mind  to  which  he  may  appeal  when  he  has  occasion  to  describe 
the  cognition  of  a  universal  object  of  any  kind. 

To  understand  the  trend  of  Schelling's  Theory  of  Knowledge 
and  the  character  of  its  influence  on  his  contemporaries  it  may 
be  interesting  to  follow  in  some  detail  these  three  forms  of 
cognition. 

Transcendental  knowledge  (das  transcendentale  Wissen)  is 
meant  by  Schelling  to  represent  a  state  of  mind  not  altogether 
unfamiliar  to  students  of  German  idealism.  He  characterizes  it 
as  "  knowledge  of  knowledge  "  -  a  kind  of  cognitive  process  in 
which  the  object  of  knowledge  is  somehow  lost  in  the  process 
itself.  It  represented  in  Schelling's  mind  the  activity  of  con- 
sciousness struggling  to  make  itself  objective,  and  then  to  view 
itself  in  this  position.  In  this  effort  it  finds  the  object  ever 
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slipping  away,  a  kind  of  will-o'-the-wisp  that  eludes  the  grasp 
at  every  turn.  Hence  arises  the  evasiveness  of  the  whole  activity. 
Hence,  too,  one  may  remark,  arises  the  difficulty  which  Schelling, 
or  any  interpreter  of  his,  will  always  find  in  describing  transcen- 
dental knowledge  as  something  appreciably  real  and  significant. 

Beyond  this  bare  description,  not  altogether  free  from  verbal- 
ism, one  surmises,  Schelling  gives  us  little  intimation  of  the  func- 
tions and  the  scope  of  transcendental  knowledge.  He  tells  us 
that  because  of  the  absence  of  any  concrete  object,  other  than 
merely  its  own  self,  transcendental  knowledge  possesses  the 
highest  form  of  all  knowledge  —  universality  —  but  it  is  not 
necessarily  the  highest  "principle  of  knowledge"  nor  the  "high- 
est principle  of  being."  One  may  remark  in  passing  that  the 
"highest  principle  of  knowledge"  in  Schelling's  mind  was  repre- 
sented by  intellectual  intuition,  the  third  form  of  cognitive  proc- 
ess to  be  described  presently ;  and  the  "  highest  principle  of 
being"  at  this  period  of  Schelling's  activity  was  represented  by 
the  principle  of  self -consciousness. 

The  treatment  of  transcendental  knowledge,  from  the  scat- 
tered references  throughout  the  System  des  Transcendental  Idea- 
lismus,  leads  one  to  believe  that  the  whole  subject  was  far  from 
clear  in  Schelling's  own  mind.  He  saw,  evidently,  the  necessity 
of  reinforcing  his  own  subjective  idealism  by  some  precise  Theory 
of  Knowledge.  Transcendentalism  required  a  state  of  cognition 
which  does  not  possess  the  limitations  of  our  ordinary  sense 
perception.  It  must  have  some  kind  of  an  '  object,'  however, 
in  order  to  be  true  knowledge.  With  these  two  considerations 
before  him  Schelling  began  his  Theory  of  Knowledge  by  the 
verbal  concept  of  a  state  of  cognition  so  undetermined  and  un- 
defined as  to  be  in  form  universal,  but  yet  bearing  some  resem- 
blance to  the  finite  processes  of  our  ordinary  sense  perception. 
Such  a  state  of  knowledge  seems  to  involve  covertly  a  contra- 
diction between  the  unlimited  and  the  limited.  But  the  sweep- 
ing, imaginative  mind  of  the  young  Schelling  passed  easily  over 
this  difficulty,  here  as  elsewhere,  by  falling  back  upon  the  com- 
plex staging  of  a  higher  synthesis.  In  view  of  this  he  seems  to 
imply  that  transcendental  knowledge  has  the  '  pure  form  '  of 

1  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus,  1800,  p.  27. 
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universality,  yet  in  the  character  of  viewing  itself  as  object  it 
contains  the  germ  of  determined  particularity.  Thus  easily, 
according  to  this  brilliant  transcendentalist,  can  the  infinite 
and  the  finite  unite  in  knowledge. 

The  result  of  Schelling's  treatment  of  the  first  of  his  series 
of  cognitive  processes  is  that  he  has  tried  to  define  what  he  con- 
siders the  most  abstract  and  universal  form  of  knowledge.  It 
seems  empty,  for  its  only  content  is  itself.  It  seems  futile,  for 
mere  knowledge  of  itself  carries  us  not  a  bit  farther  toward  a 
solution  of  the  old  problem:  "How  can  we  know  the  world 
in  its  reality?  '  Schelling  must  have  realized  this  inadequacy; 
for  nowhere  except  in  the  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus 
does  this  abstract  form  of  cognition  receive  more  than  passing 
notice.  It  will  be  remembered  that  most  of  Schelling's  time 
and  attention,  once  he  was  beyond  the  immediate  influence  of 
Fichte,  was  devoted  to  the  production  of  works  on  the  philosophy 
of  nature.  Here  Schelling  shows  himself  the  philosopher  of 
empirical  sciences.  The  problem  of  knowledge  narrows  itself 
to  the  special  problem  of  the  knowledge  of  objects. 

In  the  effort  to  supply  an  adequate  background  for  the  em- 
pirical facts  of  science  Schelling  introduces  a  new  tendency  into 
German  idealism.  In  a  sense,  he  commenced  the  long  series 
of  investigations  into  the  relation  between  science  and  philos- 
ophy which  lead  up  to  the  present-day  '  nature-philosophy.' 
Fichte,  in  the  spirit  of  his  own  subjectivism,  did  not  attempt  to 
supply  a  philosophical  background  for  the  world  of  empirical 
fact,  except  to  state  merely  that  there  were  conditions  under 
which  a  subjective  process  might  assume  an  objective  form. 
Schelling  saw  that  no  such  verbal  solution  would  meet  the  con- 
crete richness  of  science.  To  his  broader  vision  both  nature, 
in  all  its  multifarious  forms,  and  mind,  with  its  almost  infinite 
possibilities,  are  phases  of  one  ultimate  reality.  But  Schelling 
went  beyond  this  new  form  of  Spinozism;  he  thrust  directly 
into  the  foreground  the  old  problem  of  Locke  and  Leibniz  :  How 
can  we  know  of  the  existence  of  objective  phenomena?  In 
meeting  this  question  fairly  Schelling  defines  his  second  form 
of  cognition,  that  of  the  intuition  of  individual  things. 

The  intuition  of  the  particular  is  that  which  gives  us  the  as- 
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surance  of  the  existence  of  an  outside  world,  and  is  the  first  con- 
dition of  any  philosophy  of  nature.  Had  Schelling  interpreted 
this  presupposition  literally,  he  would  have  felt  no  further  neces- 
sity of  dealing  with  the  problem  of  knowledge  in  the  nature-phi- 
losophy. But  his  mind  was  so  strongly  inclined  to  construct 
universals  at  the  expense  of  particulars  that  he  could  not  rest 
satisfied  with  this  simple  statement.  As  one  essay  follows  an- 
other, he  sees  more  and  more  in  the  intuition  of  particulars  an  ex- 
pression of  universal  spirit,  and  soon  leaves  the  field  of  empirical 
fact  to  soar  into  the  heights  of  abstract  formalism.  Nature  is 

o 

defined  as  an  original,  evolving  force  —  a  "  productivity  ' 
and  the  individual  objects  of  sense  perception  as  the  "  mere 
products  (natura  naturata)  '  of  this  original  activity.  The 
particular  arises  when  the  "  first  force  of  nature  "  is  opposed 
for  a  moment  of  time  by  its  opposite  or  negating  tendency.  In 
the  so-called  '  identity  period,"  after  the  publication  of  the 
Darstellung  meines  Systems  der  Philosophic,  the  original  sim- 
plicity of  the  problem  of  sense  perception  is  entirely  lost.  Schel- 
ling reverts  first  to  Spinozism  and  then  to  Platonism  in  his  effort 
to  explain  how  the  Absolute  may  become  crystallized  from  time 
to  time  in  our  simple,  ordinary  knowledge  of  particulars.  In 
these  efforts  there  is  little  of  historical  significance. 

In  the  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus,  the  problem  of 
particular  intuition  is  treated  in  a  very  elaborate  fashion  from 
the  point  of  view  of  subjective  idealism.  Schelling  here  desires 
to  give  an  outline  of  a  natural  history  of  self-consciousness  in 
the  form  of  a  series  of  activities.  It  is,  therefore,  inevitable 
that  he  should  meet  the  problem  of  particular  intuition  in  an 
idealistic  rather  than  a  naturalistic  setting.  Schelling,  more 
than  either  Fichte  or  Hegel,  succeeded  in  separating  the  cog- 
nitive act  of  intuition  as  a  fact  of  knowledge  from  the  metaphys- 
ical significance  to  be  attributed  to  the  particular.  He  asks, 
to  use  his  own  terms,  "  How  the  Ego  comes  to  intuit  itself  as 
limited?  "  To  explain  this  he  depicts  the  universal  principle 
of  self-consciousness  struggling  to  realize  or  express  itself  in 

1  Ideen  zu  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur,  1797,  pp.  xx  ff. 

2  Einleiiung  zu  dem  Entwurf  eines  Systems  der  Natur  philosophic,  1799,  p.  22. 

3  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus,  1800,  p.  100. 
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concrete  situations.  It  is  the  plot  or  spirit  of  the  drama  making 
itself  objective  and  determinate  in  the  successive  acts  and  scenes. 
The  lower  strata  of  these  objectifications  of  self -consciousness 
correspond  to  the  knowledge  of  the  particular,  and  are  therefore 
similar  in  meaning  to  what  was  considered  as  intuition  of  par- 
ticulars in  the  nature-philosophy.  Students  of  Hegel  will 
recall  at  this  point  the  "  sense  certainty  "  and  the  opening 
chapters  of  the  Phenomenologie.  With  Schelling  this  idealistic 
setting  seems  to  alter  the  appearance  of  the  problem,  as  it  was 
stated  in  connection  with  the  naturalistic  writings  in  the  pre- 
ceding paragraph.  In  essence,  however,  the  treatment  is  the 
same. 

The  highest  level  in  the  series  of  cognitive  processes  was  called 
by  Schelling  Intellectual  Intuition  (intellectuelle  Anschauung). 
This  is  to  be  sharply  contrasted  with  the  intuition  of  particular 
concrete  facts,  the  description  of  which  connected  Schelling  most 
closely  with  the  world  of  empirical  fact.  Transcendental  intu- 
ition represented  to  him  the  special  form  of  knowledge  which 
had  as  its  function  the  knowing  of  the  Absolute  in  some  form. 
'  The  transcendental  intuition  is  the  organ  of  all  transcendental 
thinking."  The  first  treatment  of  this  cognitive  process  oc- 
curs in  the  Vom  Ich  als  Princip  der  Philosophic,  at  the  conclusion 
of  a  series  of  pages  in  which  Schelling  has  sought  to  define  the 
Unconditioned  Ego  in  such  universal  terms  that  it  seemingly 
cannot  be  reached  by  sense  perception.  In  this  predicament 
Schelling  must  either  admit  that  the  Absolute  is  unknowable, 

« 

as  his  critics  have  contended,  or  else  describe  how  the  ultimate 
reality  of  the  universe,  as  the  Unconditioned  Ego,  can  be  known 
to  human  consciousness.  Schelling  chose  the  latter  course.  He 
brought  into  the  foreground  the  conception  of  intellectual 

1  System  dcs  Transcendental  Idealismus,  1800,  p.  100. 

2  The  ordinary  objection  to  Schelling  is  that  he  has  defined  the  Absolute  in 
such  universal  terms  that  it  can  not  be  understood  by  human  knowledge.     It  is 
therefore  inconceivable  and  a  meaningless  abstraction.     The  preface  of  Hegel's 
Phenomenologie  des  Geistes  is  usually  quoted  as  the  source  of  this  criticism.     As  a 
matter  of  fact  it  may  be  traced  back  to  a  pamphlet  by  one  Franz  Berg,  at  that 
time  professor  of  church  history  in  Wurzberg.     It  was  entitled  Sextus  oder  iiber 
die  absolute  Erkenntniss  von  Schelling,  1802.     It  has  been  long  forgotten — not  so 
the  polemic.         Every  writer  since  that  time,  who  has  had  occasion  to  allude  to 
Schelling,  has  restated  it  with  apparent  originality. 
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intuition,  which  needs  no  "  object  "  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  an 
object  of  knowledge.  For  intellectual  intuition  the  only  object 
is  the  Absolute  Ego--"  the  Ego  is  the  mere  condition  for  its 
own  intellectual  intuition."  With  this  somewhat  confusing 
review,  and  a  casual  remark  on  Kant's  attitude  toward  intel- 
lectual intuition,  Schelling  closes  his  first  observations  on  the 
subject.  Later  on  in  the  same  work,  when  considering  the 
character  of  the  Absolute  Ego,  Schelling  tells  us  that  as  the 
reality  of  the  Ego  "  is  absolutely  outside  of  all  time,  the  form 

2 

of  its  intellectual  intuition  is  eternity." 

In  the  Philosophische  Brief e  uber  Dogmatismus  und  Kriticis- 
mus,  Schelling  refers  to  intellectual  intuition  as  an  activity  of  the 
mind  in  which  the  intuited  and  the  intuiting  are  one,  and  in  the 
later  contributions  to  the  Fichte-  Niethammer  Journal  he  tells 
us  that  the  human  spirit  can  abstract  from  all  objectivity  and 

have  an  intuition  of  the  Absolute.     This  intuition  is  intellectual, 

2 

and  through  it  arises  pure  self-consciousness. 

The  tendency  to  give  to  intellectual  intuition  an  increasingly 
important  function  becomes  pronounced  in  the  System  des  Trans- 
cendental Idealismus.  In  the  previous  writings  Schelling  had 
stated  that  intellectual  intuition  could  have  no  object  —  an 
assertion  which  he  must  have  recognized  as  ridiculous,  since  the 
very  essence  <|f  any  cognitive  process  is  to  know  something.  But 
in  these  first  essays  Schelling  dreaded  above  all  things  to  make 
the  Ego  any  kind  of  object,  fearing  to  fall  into  the  meshes  of  the 
Reinholdian  dogmatism,  against  which  he  railed  in  the  Philo- 
sophische Brief  e.  Now,  in  the  System  des  Transcendental  Idealis- 
mus, he  conceives  of  a  way  of  assigning  an  object  to  intellectual 
intuition  without  detracting  from  its  universal  form.  This  is 
by  asserting  that  the  Absolute  of  the  world-consciousness,  as 
the  knower  of  all  processes  of  knowledge,  creates  its  object  by 
intuiting  its  own  infinite  and  absolute  reality.  After  1800  this 
new  interpretation  predominates  in  Schelling's  constant  effort 
to  explain  how  we  can  know  the  Absolute,  and  paves  the  way 
to  a  closer  connection  between  intellectual  intuition  as  the  form 

1  Vom  Ich  als  Princip,  1795,  p.  49. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  105. 

3  Fichte- Niethammer  Journal,  Vol.  VII,  p.  134. 

4  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus,  1800,  p.  59. 
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of  knowledge  and  the  Absolute  as  its  metaphysical  content. 
Schelling's  notes  on  an  essay  by  Eschenmayer  on  Das  hochste 
Princip  der  Natur-Philosophie  suggests  this  change.  The  essay 
presents  a  doubt  as  to  how  nature  as  '  pure  activity  '  could  be 
known.  The  problem  is  just  opposite  to  Schelling's  earlier  in- 
quiry as  to  how  the  Ego  as  '  pure  subjectivity  '  could  be  known. 
Schelling  had  already  in  the  System  des  Transcendental  Idealismus 
met  this  latter  question  by  asserting  that  the  Absolute  Ego, 
through  the  act  of  consciousness,  must  be  both  unlimited  sub- 
jectivity and  limited  objectivity,  in  order  that  it  may  be  known 
by  intellectual  intuition.  Already  before  this  he  had  called 

o 

the  limited  objectivity,  nature.  It  was,  therefore,  a  com- 
paratively easy  step,  in  answer  to  Eschenmayer,  to  bring  the 
two  propositions  together  and  assert  that  the  knowledge  ob- 
ject of  an  intellectual  intuition  was  a  pure  '  subject-object.'  It 
intuited,  in  an  absolute  synthesis  the  pure  subject  as  Ego  and 
the  pure  object  as  nature.  "  What  I  call  nature  is  nothing  more 
than  the  pure  objective  of  the  intellectual  intuition  of  the  pure 

o 

subject-object."  Nature  as  well  as  Ego  can  only  be  known 
through  intellectual  intuition,  because  by  no  other  means  can 

2 

it  be  elevated  to  the  position  of  a  correlative  with  subjectivity. 
This  conception  of  intellectual  intuition  has  become  so  firmly 
fixed  that  its  name  is  changed  to  Absolute  Reason.  With  this 
the  Theory  of  Knowledge  becomes  merged  in  the  Theory  of 
Reality.  Intellectual  intuition  and  its  object,  the  Absolute, 
become  one  in  the  Absolute  Reason.  In  the  Fernere  Darstel- 
lungen  of  the  Neue  Zeitschrift,  1802-3,  Schelling  returns  to  the 
old  description  of  intellectual  intuition  as  the  highest  principle 
of  knowledge.  It  '  knows  the  Absolute  in  and  for  itself," 
yet  this  does  not  prevent  him  from  devoting  the  entire  section 
to  proving  that  the  intellectual  intuition  of  the  Absolute  and  the 
Absolute  itself  are  one  and  the  same.  This  tendency  to  sub- 

1  Zeitschrift  fur  speculative  Physik,  Vol.  II,  Part  I,  p.  109. 

2  Stated  explicitly  in  Einleitung  zur  dem  Enlwurf.,  1799,  pp.  26-27  ;  and  im- 
plicitly in  the  earlier  Idee  zur  einer  Philosophic  der  Natur,  1797,  introduction. 

8  Zeitschrift  fur  Speculativ  Physik,  Vol.  II,  I,  pp.  126-136. 

4  Ibid..  Vol.  II.  2,  p.  i. 

5  Neue  Zeitschrift  fur  Speculativ  Physik,  1802,  p.  23. 

6  Ibid.,  p.  32. 
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merge  both  knowledge  and  reality  in  a  form  of  mysticism  be- 
comes more  evident  in  the  Bruno  and  the  various  works  immedi- 
ately following.  With  this  confusion  our  interest  in  intellectual 
intuition  ceases. 

In  summing  up  Schelling's  Theory  of  Knowledge,  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  the  position  of  intellectual  intuition  with  respect 
to  the  two  previous  types  of  cognitive  process.  Transcendental 
knowledge  was  described  as  the  form  of  knowing  wherein  there 
is  no  differentiation  of  object.  It  could  know  only  itself  and 
was,  therefore,  empty  and  sterile.  The  intuition  of  particular 
objects  was  concerned  with  limited  individuals.  It  grasped 
ideas  and  things.  Intellectual  intuition  now  appears  as  a  true 
synthesis  of  the  two  previous  types.  Students  of  logical  method 
can  see  perhaps  a  resemblance  between  these  three  states  of 
cognitive  process  and  the  three  moments  of  the  dialectic  move- 
ment of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  Schelling  himself  pointed 
out  no  such  parallelism,  but  his  mind  was  so  thoroughly  satu- 
rated with  the  dialectic  method  of  thought  that  his  thinking  fell 
easily  into  its  moulds.  Both  transcendental  knowledge  and 
the  first  phase  of  the  logical  dialect  are  alike  abstract,  vague, 
and  indeterminate.  The  significance  in  each  case  lies  in  what 
is  to  follow.  Particular  intuition  and  the  antithesis  of  the  dia- 
lectic are  both  concerned  with  particular,  definite  objects.  Their 
sphere  is  the  individual.  Intellectual  intuition,  the  highest 
state  of  knowledge,  represents  the  generality  of  mere  knowing, 
the  most  abstract  form  of  the  cognitive  act,  and  this  same  ab- 
stractness  made  concrete  through  the  intuition  of  an  object, 
the  Absolute.  Students  of  Hegel  would  be  inclined  to  say  it 
represented  knowledge  made  "  An-und-fur-sich-seyn."  Simi- 
larly, the  synthesis  stage  of  the  dialectic  represents  a  logical 
form  embracing  both  the  universality  of  the  thesis  and  the  in- 
dividuality of  the  antithesis.  Without  pressing  this  analogy 
too  far,  however,  one  cannot  help  feeling  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  Schelling's  efforts  to  bring  the  absolute  idealism 
of  the  movement  to  which  he  belonged  into  accord  with  a  Theory 
of  Knowledge.  Here  lies  the  importance  of  his  work.  In 
striving  to  express  human  knowledge  in  terms  of  a  cognitive  act 
directed  toward  certain  objects  of  knowledge,  Schelling  exerted 
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a  marked  influence.  It  was  this  tendency  to  demand  a  solution 
to  the  problem  of  knowledge  that  is  of  consequence,  rather  than 
the  idealistic  Theory  of  Knowledge  that  took  shape  beneath 
his  hands. 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING. 

CAMBRIDGE. 


PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICA] 
ASSOCIATION:  THE  NINTH  ANNUAL  MEETING, 
YALE  UNIVERSITY,  DECEMBER  27-29,  1909. 

REPORT  OF  THE  SECRETARY. 

THE  ninth  annual  meeting  of   the  American  Philosophical 
Association  was  held  at  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  Yale  Uni- 
versity, on  December  27,  28,  and  29,  1909.     The  Treasurer's  re- 
port  for  the  year  ending  December  31,   1909,  was  read  and 
accepted : 

FRANK  THILLY,  SECRETARY  AND  TREASURER,  IN  ACCOUNT  wrn 
THE  AMERICAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  ASSOCIATION. 

Receipts. 

Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1908 $357-97 

Dues  and  sale  of  Proceedings I77-72 

Interest J  3  •  49 

$549.18 
Expenses. 

Proceedings  of  the  Association  for  1908 $  20.50 

Printing  and  Stationery 29.03 

Clerical  aid ^-S0 

Stamps  and  express 16.51 

Johns  Hopkins  Smoker 20.00 

$  99-34 
Balance  on  hand  December  31,  1909...   449.84 

Total $549.i8 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year:  Pres- 
ident, Professor  Charles  M.  Bakewell,  of  Yale  University;  Vice- 
President,  Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy,  of  the  University  of 
Missouri;  Secretary-Treasurer,  Professor  Edward  G.  Spaulding, 
of  Princeton  University;  Members  of  the  Executive  Committee 
(for  two  years),  Professor  W.  H.  Sheldon,  of  Dartmouth  Col- 
lege, and  Professor  Norman  Smith,  of  Princeton  University;  (for 
one  year),  Professor  Frank  Thilly,  of  Cornell  University. 
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Upon  recommendation  of  the  Executive  Committee  five  new 
members  were  elected:  Professor  B.  H.  Bode,  of  the  University 
of  Illinois;  Professor  G.  S.  Brett,  of  the  University  of  Toronto; 
Professor  A.  R.  Gifford,  of  the  University  of  Vermont;  Dr.  M.  C. 
Mott-Smith,  of  Colby  College;  and  Professor  C.  H.  Toll,  of 
Amherst  College. 

The  invitation  of  Princeton  University  to  hold  the  tenth  annual 
meeting  of  the  Association  at  Princeton  was  accepted. 

The  Committee  on  Early  American  Philosophers  presented 
a  financial  statement  and  was  continued.  The  Committee 
on  Comparative  Lexicon  reported  progress  and  was  continued. 
The  sum  of  100  marks  was  appropriated  as  a  contribution  to 
the  Fichte  Memorial  at  Berlin,  the  payment  to  be  made  through 
Professor  Gabriel  Campbell.  Professors  Creighton  and  Albee 
were  chosen  as  a  committee  to  audit  the  accounts  of  the  Treas- 
urer. 

A  committee  consisting  of  Professors  Royce  and  Bakewell 
was  chosen  to  prepare  a  memorial  on  the  death  of  Dr.  William 
Torrey  Harris. 

It  was  voted  to  tender  the  thanks  of  the  Association  to  Pro- 
fessor Bakewell,  Yale  University,  and  the  officers  of  the  Gradu- 
ates Club  for  their  cordial  hospitality. 

The  following  are  abstracts  of  the  papers  read  at  the  sessions 
of  the  Association : 

The  Philosophical  Aspects  of  Evolution.    JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 

[The President's  Address,  which  appears  in  this  number  (March, 
1910)  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW.] 

Intuitionism  and  the  Ethics  of  Renunciation.     CHARLES  GRAY 
SHAW. 

Intuitionism  is  an  ethical  sphere  whose  four  points  are  found 
in  conscience  as  a  sense,  rectitude  as  a  judgment,  freedom  as 
human  spontaneity,  duty  as  human  responsibility.  In  discussing 
these  four  ideas,  intuitional  ethics  has  habitually  overlooked 
the  sphere  itself  in  its  solidity,  wherein  consists  the  totality  of 
the  ethical  problem.  In  reality,  he  who  lives  his  life  and  knows 
his  world  must  choose  between  a  course  of  self-realization  in 
eud;rmonism,  or  self-repudiation  in  rigorism.  Without  fully 
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realizing  it,  the  intuitionist  is  urging  man  on  toward  this  life- 
negation,  with  its  resultant  loss  of  human  selfhood.  Such  ai 
ethical  view  is  quite  possible,  if  not  tenable,  as  the  following 
metaphysical  and  moral  considerations  will  show. 

(l)  It  is  metaphysically  possible  for  the  self -active  human 
soul  to  will  its  own  non-being,  in  accordance  with  a  dormant 
death-instinct.  (2)  Ethically  considered,  humanity  possesses 
a  passion  for  morality,  which  is  as  strong  as  the  desire  for  happi- 
ness. (3)  In  its  inmost  nature,  the  soul  of  man  reveals  a  root 
of  bitterness  in  the  form  of  a  hatred  of  life,  which  makes  tragedy 
an  entertainment  and  renunciation  a  relief.  (4)  In  his  religious 
faith,  man  tends  to  believe  in  pain  as  though  it  were  more  real 
than  pleasure. 

These  tendencies,  implicit  in  consciousness  and  idealized  in 
culture,  contribute  to  a  firm  pessimistic  ideal  of  renunciation, 
recognizable  in  Buddhism,  Christianity,  Monasticism,  Schopen- 
hauer, and  Russian  literature.  From  the  standpoint  of  human- 
istic ethics,  such  a  form  of  renunciation  is  regarded  as  an  illusion, 
a  fixed  idea  due  to  despair  of  life.  Nevertheless,  the  ideal  of 
renunciation  contains  a  truth  expressed  more  consistently,  as  an 
acquiescence,  to  use  Spinoza's  expression,  and  this  may  be  urged 
without  depreciating  our  human  values.  Inspired  by  such  an 
ideal,  the  moral  subject  is  led  to  accept  both  the  world  and  hu- 
manity in  their  totality,  while  he  rests  content  with  a  sense  of 
selfhood,  which  may  find  it  necessary  to  deny  the  Dionysiac 
will-to-live,  while  it  upholds  the  Apollonian  ideal  of  intellectual 
individuality. 


The  Conception  of  Philosophy  in  Recent  Discussion. 
R.  COHEN. 


MORRIS 


One  may  roughly  divide  the  history  of  modern  American 
philosophy  into  three  periods  which  might  be  called,  respectively, 
the  theological,  the  metaphysical,  and  the  scientific.  The  first 
period,  which  had  the  old  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy 
as  its  organ,  made  problems  relating  to  God,  Freedom,  and 
Immortality  its  central  interest.  The  leaders  at  this  time, 
however,  were  practical  men  of  affairs  who  believed  that  they 
had  found  from  their  superior  point  of  view,  fruitful  insight  into 
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the  fields  of  religion,  art,  history,  education,  and  practical  poli- 
tics. With  the  founding  of  the  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW  control 
of  philosophy  passed  into  the  hands  of  professional  teachers 
who  conceived  their  task  as  the  formation  of  a  world-view  based 
on  a  critique  of  the  special  sciences.  Since  the  publication 
of  Dewey's  Studies  in  Logical  Theory,  the  tendency  of  philo- 
sophic discussion  has  been  to  give  up  the  consideration  of  a 
Weltanschauung  and  the  task  of  criticising  the  special  sciences, 
and  to  concentrate,  instead,  on  special  problems  in  logic  and 
epistemology.  It  is  thus  hoped  to  turn  philosophy  into  a  modest 
special  science. 

The  aim  of  this  paper  is  to  suggest  that  while  progress  in  cer- 
tain fields  of  philosophy  can  only  be  made  by  the  introduction 
of  strict  scientific  method,  the  whole  task  of  philosophy  is  a 
wider  one,  in  which  a  general  consensus  is  neither  possible  nor 
of  great  moment.  In  many  respects  the  aim  and  methods  of 
philosophy  are  like  those  of  poetry  and  of  reflective  literature, 
generally.  In  so  far  as  it  is  a  science,  it  is  much  nearer  to  the 
social  than  to  the  physical  sciences. 

A  truly  humanistic  conception  of  philosophy  would  make  it 
use  literature  and  the  social  sciences  to  build  up  a  Lebensan- 
schauung,  and  the  physical  sciences  to  build  up  a  Weltanschauung. 
Such  an  ideal  may  seem  an  impossible  one,  but  it  is  indispen- 
sable for  culture  and  sanity.  It  is  especially  necessary  as  a 
corrective  to  the  present  anarchic  tendencies  of  college  education 
due  to  over-specialization. 

Metaphysical  Movements  in  Science.    JAMES  H.  HYSLOP. 

The  larger  metaphysical  movements  of  science  today  show  an 
intimate  relation  with  some  problems  in  both  ancient  and  modern 
thought  which  are  often  left  out  of  account.  The  starting  point 
showing  what  the  development  has  been  is  in  the  Greek  idea  of 
inertia,  or  inability  of  matter  to  produce  motion,  of  itself.  The 
Greek  thinkers  did  not  speak  or  think  of  inertia  as  an  essential 
property  of  matter.  In  many  of  their  discussions  and  assump- 
tions, they  tacitly  took  for  granted  that  matter  was  passive  and 
inactive,  but,  on  the  other  hand,  when  they  came  to  speak  of  it 
in  certain  relations,  they  assumed  that  it  was  capable  of  self- 
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activity.  It  is  quite  probable  that  they  recognized  the  distinc- 
tion between  inert  matter  and  self -active  matter,  though  they 
never  undertook  to  develop  this. 

The  Epicureans  made  it  very  clearly  self-active;  hence, 
inertia  was  not  conceived  by  them  as  one  of  the  essential 
properties  of  matter.  When  Christianity  came  forward,  it 
made  matter  essentially  inert,  and  hence,  went  outside  of 
matter  to  account  for  all  the  phenomena  of  nature.  When 
the  revival  of  science  came  about,  the  doctrine  of  gravitation, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  of  chemical  affinity,  on  the  other,  modified 
the  doctrine  which  previous  philosophy  held,  and  endeavored 
to  frame  their  conceptions  consistently  with  that  doctrine, 
though  greatly  modifying  it. 

In  more  recent  thought,  the  reference  of  gravitation  to  ether 
and  not  to  matter  as  centers  of  force  has  shown  a  tendency  to  re- 
vert again  to  the  medieval  conception  of  inertia.  In  chemical 
science,  the  use  which  is  made  of  the  catalytic  processes  tends  to 
show  that  even  chemical  affinity  is  not  a  spontaneous  activity  of 
matter,  but  is  instigated  from  without.  In  addition  to  that,  the 
important  functions  assigned  to  ether  show  a  very  marked  tend- 
ency to  get  outside  of  matter  altogether  in  accounting  for  the 
phenomena  of  nature.  What  this  will  mean  remains  for  the 
future  to  determine. 

The  Mathematical  Temper   in  Philosophy.     BROTHER    CHRY- 

SOSTOM. 

The  striking  points  of  similarity  to  be  found  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  Descartes,  Spinoza,  and  Kant,  suggest  the  query: 
Does  mathematics  fix  one's  point  of  view  in  the  consideration 
of  philosophical  problems? 

All  three  leaders  accept  the  theory  of  innate  ideas  in  some  form, 
all  three  start  with  plausible  postulates,  and  all  three  prefer  the 
deductive  method  of  proof.  In  all  three,  likewise,  there  is  a 
pronounced  leaning  to  subjectivism,  the  result  probably  of  their 
predilection  for  the  mathematical  viewpoint.  How,  then,  are 
we  to  reconcile  the  dictum  that  mathematics  affords  excellent 
training  for  philosophy,  with  the  lessons  taught  us  by  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy? 
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Considered  as  a  culture  study,  mathematics  is  held  to  promote 
accuracy  of  reasoning  and  power  of  self-development.  It  en- 
ables one  to  attain  a  high  degree  of  abstractive  thought  and 
trains  one  to  make  good  use  of  one's  mental  equipment.  Yet  it 
practically  assumes  that  man  is  but  a  thinking  machine,  for  it 
ignores  both  the  field  of  his  emotions  and,  what  is  more  to  our 
purpose,  his  powers  of  observation.  It  turns  his  attention  from 
the  objective  to  the  subjective,  from  the  real  to  the  ideal.  Its 
most  ardent  advocates  can  hardly  claim  that  it  develops  either 
power  of  observation  or  breadth  of  view ;  while  its  thoroughness 
is  restricted  to  a  very  limited  sphere.  The  radical  change  of  view 
to  be  found  in  some  of  the  later  philosophical  views  of  Leibniz, 
that  is,  after  his  work  in  mathematics  had  been  done,  would  seem 
to  confirm  these  strictures.  Mathematics  may  afford  excellent 
preparation  for  formal  logic,  but  is  inadequate  as  a  propaedeutic 
for  the  study  of  nature  or  man.  It  tends  to  promote  a  rigidity 
of  mind  which  is  not  favorable  to  philosophic  pursuits.  The 
philosophic  mind  needs  accurate  and  extended  observation  as 
well  as  training  in  reason.  It  needs  premises  broad  enough  to 
support  its  conclusions. 

An  Interpretation  of  the  Syllogism.     HERBERT  MARTIN. 

Formal  logic  is  on  the  defensive.  It  is  being  reinterpreted. 
By  what  it  can  contribute  will  its  value  be  determined.  Its  re- 
interpretation  will  consist  in  a  re-emphasis  of  its  essential  prin- 
ciples, and  in  the  elimination  of  its  outgrown  artificialities. 
With  this  in  mind  I  would  offer  as  of  value  the  interpretation 
of  the  syllogism  in  terms  of  the  Aristotelian  dictum,  namely: 
Whatever  is  predicated  of  a  term  distributively  may  be  pred- 
icated of  any  other  term  of  which  the  original  term  may  be 
affirmed.  To  illustrate:  Given: 

No  quadrupeds  are  men 
All  men  are  animals 

Interpretation:  The  quality  of  being  a  quadruped  is  denied 
to  every  man,  that  is,  to  every  being  of  whom  man  may  be  af- 
firmed. But  in  the  second  premise  man  is  affirmed  of  some 
animals,  therefore  the  quality  of  being  a  quadruped  may  be 
denied  to  some  animals,  or,  conclusion,  some  animals  are  not 
quadrupeds. 
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Apart  from  the  value  of  one  method  of  approach,  the  imme- 
diate values  of  this  method  are  three :  First,  its  large  use  of  con- 
version, giving  the  student  skill  in  the  detection  of  the  implica- 
tions of  a  given  proposition.  Second,  it  does  away  with  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  valid  modes  in  the  several  figures.  There  has  not 
occurred  to  me  a  single  case  where  from  two  premises  a  valid 
conclusion  can  be  drawn,  in  which  this  method  will  not  apply. 
Even  Baroko  and  Bokardo,  by  the  employment  of  obversion, 
submit  gracefully  to  this  treatment.  Third,  by  this  interpre- 
tation the  mysterious  methods  for  the  reduction  of  the  figures 
are  no  longer  needed.  For  the  method  of  interpretation  is 
itself  essentially  that  of  the  first  figure.  Simply  indicate  the 
steps  in  your  interpretation  and  you  have  the  first  figure.  In 
interpreting  the  example  taken,  I  have  said,  'The  quality  of 
being  a  quadruped  is  denied  to  every  man,'  which,  when  put  in 
the  form  of  a  proposition  becomes,  'No  men  are  quadrupeds.' 
Again,  '  The  quality  of  being  a  man  is  affirmed  of  some  ani- 
mals,' giving  the  proposition,  '  Some  animals  are  men  ';  there- 
fore it  followed  that  the  quality  of  being  a  quadruped  could  be 
denied  to  some  animals,  or,  some  animals  are  not  quadrupeds. 
These  propositions  placed  in  order  give  us  a  syllogism  in  the 
first  figure. 

The  Logical  Structure  of  Self-refuting  Systems.    E.  G.  SPAULD- 
ING. 

[This  paper  will  be  published  in  an  early  number  of  this  RE- 
VIEW.] 

The  Ego-centric  Predicament.1     RALPH  BARTON  PERRY. 

Ontological  idealismis  best  expressed  by  the  proposition :  Every- 
thing (r)  is  defined  by  the  complex,  I  know  T.  For  the  pur- 
poses of  this  proposition  the  "  I  "  is  in  no  need  of  any  definition 
beyond  what  it  contains  from  its  being  the  initial  term  in  this 
complex.  In  order  to  make  it  plain  that  the  term  is  generalized, 
substitute  ego,  or  £,  for  the  pronoun.  The  term  T  is  primarily 
distinguished  from  other  terms  only  in  that  it  has  unlimited 
denotation  ;  it  refers  to  anything  and  everything.  It  is  desir- 

1  This  paper  has  been  published  in  full  in  the  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Vol.  VII, 
No.  i. 
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able  that  the  operation  or  relation  "  know  "  should  be  freed  from 
its  narrower  intellectualistic  meaning;  and  it  will,  therefore, 
prove  convenient  to  use  the  expression  Rc,  to  mean  any  form  of 
consciousness  that  terminates  in  a  thing.  Thus  Rc  may  refer 
to  thinking,  remembering,  willing,  perceiving,  or  desiring.  Onto- 
logical  idealism,  then,  is  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  T  necessarily 
stands  in  the  relation  Rc  to  an  £,  or  that  the  relationship  RC(E) 
is  indispensable  to  T.  Now  the  attempt  to  prove  this  theory 
at  once  reveals  a  predicament  that  might  otherwise  escape  notice. 
One  must  attempt  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  modifica- 
tion of  T  by  RC(E) ;  but  one  promptly  encounters  the  fact  that 
RC(E)  cannot  be  eliminated  from  one's  field  of  study,  because 
"I  study,"  "I  eliminate,"  "I  think,"  "I  observe,"  "I  investi- 
gate," etc.,  are  all  cases  of  RC(E).  In  short,  RC(E)  is  peculiarly 
ubiquitous.  There  can  be  no  question  concerning  the  fact;  it 
owes  its  importance  in  the  estimation  of  philosophers  to  its  being 
one  of  the  few  facts  to  which  philosophy  has  itself  called  atten- 
tion. But  we  are  still  left  in  doubt  as  to  what  the  fact  proves 
with  reference  to  the  problem  which  reveals  it.  The  contention 
of  the  writer  is  that  it  proves  nothing;  or  rather  that  it  proves 
only  the  impossibility  of  using  a  certain  method  to  solve  the  prob- 
lem. In  other  words  it  is  not  an  argument,  but  a  methodological 
predicament.  We  cannot  employ  a  method  which  in  other 
cases  proves  a  convenient  preliminary  step,  the  empirical,  deno- 
tative method  of  agreement  and  difference. 

The  Ontological  Value  of  Ideas  and  Feelings.    WILLIAM  ERNEST 
HOCKING. 

We  cannot  wholly  identify  I-am  with  I-know.  Knowledge 
laps  over  what  I  am  into  what  I  am  not.  Its  ambition  to  know 
'  reality  '  means  its  intention  to  set  up  intercourse  with  being 
ontologically independent  of  my  being.  The  idealist  says:  "Give 
me  any  object,  however  independent,  and  I  will  show  you  an 
I-think  (or  I-will)  which  will  take  it  in  ";  but  to  this  the  realist 
has  a  legitimate  rejoinder,  viz.:  "  Give  me  any  I-think,  however 
capacious,  and  I  will  show  you  an  object  independent  of  that 
very  thought."  The  matter  cannot  be  settled,  therefore,  by  re- 
ferring to  reflection,  as  a  phenomenon.  It  can  only  be  settled 
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by  a  self-supporting  theory  of  the  relation  between  idea  and 
reality.  Now  an  idea  is  not  a  useful  scratch  on  the  surface  of 
experience  (James,  Bergson,  Lovejoy)  intrinsically  different 
from  the  experience;  it  is  the  experience  itself  assuming  quasi- 
political  relations  with  other  experiences.  As  the  State  trans- 
lates customs  into  laws  or  'institutions,'  that  is,  gives  customs 
powers  of  language,  self -maintenance,  and  self-defense  in  pres- 
ence of  competition  and  attack  which  did  not  appear  in  their 
historical  context,  yet  without  destroying  the  identity  of  the 
custom,  so  the  mind  without  losing  the  identity  of  the  experience 
translates  its  original  experiences  into  ideas,  endowing  them 
with  powers  of  comparison,  free  bearing,  etc.,  which  as  experi- 
ences in  historical  order  they  did  not  have.  Hence:  there  is 
nothing  in  experience  which  is  not  also  in  idea.  This  is  true  of 
experiences  of  time,  of  change,  of  novelty,  of  particularity,  and 
the  rest  of  the  alleged  extra-ideal  characters  of  reality.  Thinking 
(legislation)  is  a  process  of  metabolism  between  reality  and  self; 
the  objects  of  thought  are  independent  being  in  the  process  of 
becoming  self-stuff.  They  are  independent  precisely  as  they  are 
experienced  and  thought  to  be:  first,  as  prior,  original,  in  exist- 
ence, so  that  the  reality  of  the  self  is  derivative  from  theirs; 
second,  as  necessary,  authoritative,  correcting  the  idea  in  so  far 
as  it  holds  itself  open  to  correction.  Their  independence  is  thus 
correlative  to  our  dependence,  hence  is  not  absolute. 

In  what  Sense  can  Experience  be  Timeless?    C.  A.  BENNETT. 

1.  The   now   frequent    expression    '  timeless    experience '    is 
ambiguous  and  calls  for  examination.     Ignoring  then  the  ques- 
tion whether  such   an  experience  is  actual  or  not,  let  us  ask: 
"Does  our  finite  experience  give  any  indication  of  what  timeless 
experience  would  be  like  if  it  existed?  " 

2.  Assuming  as  valid  the  distinction  between  conceptual  and 
perceptual  time,  let  us  confine  our  attention  to  one  experience 
of  the  latter.     The  uses  of  '  timeless  '  resting  on  the  conceptu- 
alist  view  are  therefore  ignored.     The  main  characteristics  of 
our  experience  of  conceptual  time  may  be  summed  up  by  saying 
that  "it  is  the  impulses  and  interests  that  the  present  does  not 
satisfy  that  bring  the  fact  of  time  before  us  "  (Ward).     That  is, 
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the  consciousness  of  time  arises  in  so  far  as  our  desires  fail  to  find 
satisfaction,  in  so  far  as  attainment  is  regarded  as  remote.  This 
can  be  freely  illustrated  from  everyday  experience. 

3.  The  converse  of  this  is  true.  With  attainment  and  the 
satisfaction  of  desire  the  consciousness  of  time  disappears.  May 
such  an  experience  be  called  timeless?  Here  a  distinction  is 
necessary.  Attainment  is  of  two  kinds:  (a)  Attainment  in  the 
mystic  experience.  Attainment  at  a  definite  moment  of  time. 
The  end  of  a  quest.  After  it  there  is  nothing.  This  is  timeless, 
but  is  it  experience?  (b)  Attainment  in  the  creative  artistic  ex- 
perience. Artistic  activity  is  innocent  and  transcends  teleo- 
logical  categories.  In  so  far,  however,  as  the  artist  has  an  object 
at  all,  that  object  is  self-expression.  But  in  this  case  attain- 
ment is  not  reached  at  a  definite  moment  of  time,  but  is  con- 
tinuously realized  through  continuous  activity.  Since  there  is 
attainment,  there  is  no  consciousness  of  time.  Artistic  activity 
then  gives  a  hint  as  to  the  nature  of  an  experience  in  which  there 
should  be  perfect  self-expression  and  no  consciousness  of  time  — 
an  experience,  further,  sharply  distinguishable  from  that  of  the 
mystic. 

Life  and  Mind  as  Forms  of  Energy.    W.  P.  MONTAGUE. 

The  two  most  interesting  problems  in  the  philosophy  of  science 
today  are:  (l)  The  psycho-physical  problem  of  the  relation  of 
consciousness  to  the  organism  and,  (2)  the  bio-physical  problem 
of  the  relation  of  vital  to  non-vital  processes.  With  regard  to 
the  first  problem  there  are  two  hypotheses  in  the  field:  paral- 
lelism and  interactionism ;  each  of  them  is  admittedly  defective. 
With  regard  to  the  second  problem  there  are  also  two  hypotheses 
current:  mechanism  and  vitalism;  each  of  these  is  admittedly 
defective.  The  theory  that  life  and  mind  are  forms  of  energy 
is  designed  to  solve  these  problems  in  such  a  way  as  to  meet 
the  monistic  arguments  of  the  parallelist  and  mechanist,  on  the 
one  hand,  and  the  dualistic  arguments  of  the  interactionist  and 
vitalist,  on  the  other. 

The  part  of  the  paper  read  at  the  meeting  dealt  only  with  the 
psycho-physical  applications  of  the  theory.  The  thesis  to  be 
proved  was  the  following:  Mental  states,  as  we  actually  expert- 
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ence  them,  are  identical  with  what  indirectly  or  from  an  external 
standpoint  we  describe  as  the  forms  of  potential  energy  into  which 
the  kinetic  energies  of  neural  currents  are  transformed  in  the  syn- 
aphes  of  the  neurons.  Some  of  the  reasons  urged  in  support  of 
this  thesis  were  the  following:  (l)  Potential  energy  or  stress  is 
from  the  physical  point  of  view  only  the  potentiality  from  which 
and  into  which  notion  can  be  transformed.  Mental  states  must 
also  be  regarded  in  the  same  way  as  the  termini  a  quo  and  ad  quern 
of  physical  motions.  (2)  Mental  states  seem  to  occur  at  those 
moments  when  (by  reason  of  its  redirection)  neural  energy  is 
passing  from  a  purely  kinetic  through  a  more  potential  phase 
in  the  nervous  system.  (3)  A  field  of  consciousness  and  a  field 
of  potential  energy  agree  in  possessing  unity,  self-determination, 
and  subject-object  polarity.  (4)  They  agree  in  behaving  teleo- 
logically  or  with  reference  to  a  future  end  toward  which  they 
tend  in  spite  of  obstacles.  (5)  They  agree  in  the  capacity  to 
embody  at  each  present  moment  the  results  of  past  events,  pre- 
served in  their  distinctness.  (6)  They  agree  in  embodying  a 
self-transcendent  reference  to  what  is  beyond  them  in  space  or 
time.  Thus  if  mental  states  are  forms  of  potential  neural  energy, 
their  paradoxical  cognitive  function  of  meaning  or  revealing 
an  extra-organic  outside  world  not  identical  with  themselves  is 
explained.  Potential  energy  can  exist  (a)  in  a  balanced  or  static 
condition,  as  (l)  in  an  electric  charge,  (2)  in  a  coiled  spring,  or  (3) 
in  a  gravitating  mass  held  at  rest  by  a  support;  or  it  can  exist 
(b)  in  association  with  kinetic  energy,  as  (l)  the  magnetic  field 
associated  with  an  electric  current,  (2)  as  the  centrifugal  force 
associated  with  a  revolving  planet,  or  (3)  as  the  acceleration  of 
a  freely  falling  body.  Corresponding  to  (a)  would  be  the  stored 
up  systems  of  memory  images  and  psychical  dispositions  of  which 
we  are  not  normally  conscious,  while  corresponding  to  (b)  would 
be  those  ever-changing  experiences  which  are  regenerated  by  the 
sensori-motor  currents  and  which  make  up  the  field  of  attention 
in  waking  life. 

The  Epistemological  Dilemma  of  Biology  with  Reference  to  Space. 

WALTER  B.  PITKIN. 

The  peculiarities  of  the  imitative  reflex  make  it  impossible 
for  the  biologist  to  consider  space  as  merely  a  form  of  experience. 
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This  reflex  has  high  significance  for  every  theory  of  perception, 
inasmuch  as  it  produces,  through  a  perception  of  visual  forms 
and  movements,  an  imitation  which  the  imitator  himself  either 
cannot  normally  perceive  at  all  or  which  he  perceives  only  in- 
directly; and,  of  the  entire  process,  only  the  end  terms  can  be 
experienced  at  all.  The  organ  of  vision  is  a  device  for  preserv- 
ing and  reproducing,  in  a  peculiarly  diffracted  form,  the  geo- 
metrical characteristics  of  objects  affecting  the  retina.  That 
it  should  be  so  constructed  confirms  the  natural  belief  that  the 
problems  which  give  rise  to  organic  development,  particularly 
to  consciousness,  are  problems  in  a  spatial  world  antedating 
experience. 

The  Generating  Problem.     KARL  SCHMIDT. 
(No  abstract  furnished.) 

The  Significance  of  Suicide.    JAMES  GIBSON  HUME. 

European  investigators  have  endeavored  to  discover  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  season,  weather,  age,  sex,  marriage,  profes- 
sion, religion,  upon  suicide.  These  statistical  tables  are  valu- 
able. We  require,  however:  (l)  A  separate  table  for  those  un- 
doubtedly insane,  putting  in  a  class  by  themselves  those  sane 
enough  to  be  influenced  by  rational  motives.  (2)  Under  religion, 
those  who  really  believe  in  some  creed  should  be  distinguished 
from  those  nominally  attached  to  it.  (3)  There  should  be  a 
table  of  statistics  of  the  divorced.  (4)  There  should  be  an  ear- 
nest attempt  made  to  get  beneath  the  statistics  to  the  hidden 
influences — the  'moral  causes.' 

The  commission  and  report  by  the  Prussian  government  on 
suicides  among  school  children  indicates  the  need  of  similar 
inquiries  into  the  causes  and  conditions  leading  to  adult  suicides. 
This  might  lead  to  insights  that  would  guide  preventive  meas- 
ures. These  investigations  should  take  into  account  the  fol- 
lowing: Physiological.  The  influence  of  epileptic,  neurotic, 
dissipated  parents.  Influence  of  nerve  exhausting  vices,  of 
mental  overwork,  of  monotonous  employment,  of  sedentary 
occupations.  Psychical:  The  influence  of  monotony,  of  excite- 
ment, of  excessive  pursuit  of  wealth  or  pleasure,  of  disappoint- 
ments, worries,  of  gambling.  Literature:  The  influence  of 
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morbid  sentimentalism  in  poetry  and  prose  representing  death 
as  extinction,  ignoring  or  denying  the  moral  element  in  life  con- 
duct and  destiny.  The  influence  of  dramatic  representations 
of  suicide,  sometimes  as  in  the  case  of  Romeo  and  Juliet  as  the 
tragic  ending  of  passionate  love.  The  influence  of  realistic 
accounts  of  suicide  in  the  newspapers,  sometimes,  it  is  claimed, 
initiating  imitative  epidemics.  Social:  The  influence  of  soli- 
tariness, loneliness,  brooding.  The  presence  or  absence  of  social 
or  family  ties.  The  sex  instinct  and  the  effect  of  the  perver- 
sion or  thwarting  of  this. 

Then  it  might  be  in  order  to  try  to  find  out  to  what  extent 
and  in  what  ways  educational,  social,  moral,  or  religious  in- 
fluences cooperate  with  the  hygienic  in  keeping  men  and  women 
in  physical  and  mental  health  and  normal,  sane,  and  suitable 
activity.  Even  from  the  present  data  we  may  get  some  fairly 
obvious  suggestions.  Many  suicides  are  undoubtedly  insane, 
others  are  in  the  incipient  stages,  obsessed  with  various  '  pho- 
bias,' and  probably  all  are  in  some  degree  morbid.  Might  not 
much  be  accomplished  if  we  could  succeed  in  convincing  people 
of  the  hopefulness  of  cure  and  the  need  of  expert  advice  and 
assistance  in  checking  the  earlier  stages  of  threatened  insanity? 
At  present  there  is  widespread  despair. 

Suicide  accompanies  civilization  and  education  as  an  uner- 
ring index  of  maladjustment  in  society  and  defects  in  educa- 
tion. True  education  acts  as  a  deterrent  in  teaching  self-con- 
trol, and  in  giving  objective  interests,  literary,  artistic,  scien- 
tific, philosophical,  philanthropic,  moral,  religious.  The  per- 
verting influence  of  the  realistic  newspaper  accounts  of  suicide 
should  be  checked  by  legislation. 

DISCUSSION  :    The  Problem  of  Time  in  its  Relation  to  Present 

Tendencies  in  Philosophy. 
ARTHUR  O.  LOVEJOY. 

A  military  map  of  contemporary  Anglo-American  philosophy 
would  show  some  such  alignment  of  forces  as  this:  On  one  side 
stands  with  somewhat  diminishing  influence,  the  once  dominant 
neo-Kantian  type  of  philosophy;  it  unites  into  a  single  system 
(with  some  diversity  of  concomitants)  four  separable  doctrinal 
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elements,  which  may  be  named  rationalism  in  epistemology,  eter- 
nalism  in  epistemology  and  in  metaphysics,  idealism,  and  'this- 
worldliness '  (or  a  determination  to  find  a  place  and  meaning  in 
'ultimate'  reality  for  the  concrete  characters  and  content  of  ex- 
perience—  including    its    time-character).     Against    this    there 
now  press  forward  four  especially  aggressive  new  tendencies: 
'  anti-intellectualism,'  temporalism,  realism,  and  radical  empir- 
icism (or  pragmatic  nominalism).     These  four  are  not  combined 
into  a  single  typical  system,  but  appear  in  the  most  diverse 
combinations  with  one  another  and  even  with  one  or  another 
of  the  separate  elements  of  the  idealistic  system,  though  to  that 
system  as  a  system  they  are  all  opposed.     A  programme  for  prof- 
itable discussion  would  call  for  an  examination  of  the  relations 
of  logical  implication  or  repugnancy  between  each  two  of  these 
eight  distinguishable  dialectical  motives,  and  for  a  determina- 
tion of  the  internally  coherent  groupings  of   them  that  can  be 
shown  to  be  possible.     But  it  is  to  be  noted  that  there  are  two 
points  upon  which  agreement  has  in  some  degree  already  been 
attained.     First,  most  of   the  newer  ways  of   thinking,  what- 
ever their  other  ingredients,  contain  in  common  the  element  of 
temporalism,  and  therefore  show  a  common  opposition  to  the 
eternalism   of   the   neo-Kantian   systems.     Second,    the    '  this- 
worldliness  '  or  '  concreteness  '  of  all  genuinely  modern  idealism, 
and  notably  of  that  of  Royce,  is  not  in  itself  opposed  by  any 
of  the  newer  tendencies,  but  is  rather  a  point  of  rapprochement 
between  that  system  and  nearly  all  of  the  newer  ones,  since  it 
amounts  to  a  recognition  of  the  importance  in  '  reality  '  of  those 
factors  of  experience  —  especially  its  temporal   and  volitional 
aspects —  now  tending  to  be  generally  emphasized. 

Thus  an  effective  plan  of  campaign  would  seem  to  demand 
that  issue  be  joined  first  between  temporalism  and  eternalism. 
This  is  the  more  evidently  true  because,  if  eternalism  be  estab- 
lished, idealism  also  will  follow  from  at  least  one  of  the  principal 
arguments  by  which  the  former  is  established;  while  if  tempor- 
alism is  proven,  one  important  objection  to  realism  will  be  re- 
moved, and  also  some  degree  of  '  anti-intellectualism  '  would 
seem  to  be  necessitated. 

Such  being  the  strategic  situation,  some  progress  towards  the 
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testing  of  the  logical  forces  available  on  the  two  sides  may  be 
made  by  scrutinizing  two  of  the  principal  arguments  for  the 
doctrine  that  reality  must  ultimately  be  an  Eternal  Conscious- 
ness. The  first  of  these,  which  may  broadly  be  called  the  Pla- 
tonistic,  is  the  argument  from  the  necessary  '  eternity'  of  the 
trueness  of  any  true  judgment.  By  modern  idealism  this  ab- 
stract, logical  timelessness  of  validity  as  such  has,  for  obvious 
reasons,  been  construed  as  the  Eternity  of  an  Absolute  Mind 
whose  self-fulfilling  judgments  are  the  truth;  and  this  Mind 
is  further  described  as  an  all-embracing  experience.  But  in  this 
combination  of  Platonistic  eternalism  with  '  concrete  '  idealism 
self-contradiction  arises;  for  it  requires  us  to  predicate  genuine 
eternity  (i.  e.,  simultaneous  completeness)  and  genuine  succes- 
sion of  the  same  experience-content.  The  second,  or  distinc- 
tively Kantian,  argument  for  eternalism  contends  that  succes- 
sion can  be  conceivably  apprehended,  even  in  our  experience, 
only  if  the  moments  of  it  be  presented  at  once  in  the  synthetic 
unity  of  a  single  act  of  representation  ;  and  that  hence  the  whole 
content  of  temporal  succession,  in  so  far  as  it  is  empirically  real, 
must  be  present  as  a  totum  simul  in  a  single  Eternal  Conscious- 
ness. This  argument,  however,  neglects  the  distinctive  inner 
guale  of  our  time-experience.  If  succession  were  merely  thought 
about,  the  argument  would  hold;  but  in  fact,  succession  is  also 
lived  through.  It  is  not  only  known  in  experience,  but  is  also 
predicable  of  experience;  we  have  not  merely  a  perception  of 
succession,  but  also  a  succession  of  perceptions.  The  second 
argument  for  eternalism  can  be  accepted  only  by  those  who 
deny  the  reality  of  this  fact  of  actual  succession,  and  who  assert 
that  future  time  as  proleptically  thought  of  is  identical  with 
that  time  as  empirically  present.  This,  however,  appears  an 
absurdity;  and  thus  the  two  principal  arguments  for  eternalism 
fall  to  the  ground. 


F.    J.    E.    WOODB  RIDGE. 

The  problems  concerning  time  in  modern  philosophy 
been  bound  up  with  general  conceptions  of  the  mind's  relation 
to  the  world,  and  these  conceptions  have,  in  their  turn,  been  the 
conscious  or  unconscious  result  of  the  significant  achievements 
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of  knowledge  at  the  times  they  were  dominant.  Under  the  in- 
fluence of  Newtonian  physics,  the  mind's  relation  to  the  world 
was  naturally  thought  of  in  spatial  terms.  The  mind  was  con- 
ceived as  reality's  knower.  As  such  it  could  comprehend  at 
any  moment  of  time  a  certain  amount  of  a  whole  which,  as  con- 
trasted with  it,  existed  all  at  once.  It  was  thus  possible  to 
conceive  experience  as  a  time-span,  which,  as  it  enlarged,  tended 
to  approach  an  absolute  (experience)  as  its  limit.  This  view 
appears  to  have  motived  the  problems  of  time  and  eternity  in 
most  of  the  idealistic  philosophy  of  modern  times.  Current 
philosophy  is  under  the  influence  of  Darwinian,  biological,  and 
evolutionary  ideas.  These  ideas  lead  to  the  view  that  mifid  is 
an  incident  in  the  development  of  the  world.  This  view  tends 
to  remove  the  problem  of  time  from  the  position  of  a  peculiarly 
epistemological  problem.  As  evolution  presents  the  idea  of 
a  world  genuinely  growing,  it  makes  it  difficult  to  conceive  ex- 
perience to  be  a  time-span's  approach  towards  an  absolute.  It 
is  more  natural  to  think  of  experience  as  an  incident  in  the  world's 
history  with  antecedents  and  consequences,  but  without  refer- 
ence to  an  outside  or  other.  The  contrast  thus  presented  between 
mind  as  the  knower  of  a  reality  in  itself  absolute,  and  mind  as 
an  incident  in  the  world's  history,  appears  to  be  the  basal  contrast 
in  current  controversies. 

[Professor  Royce's  paper,  which  also  formed  part  of  the  Dis- 
cussion, will  appear  in  The  International  Journal  of  Ethics,  April, 
1910,  under  the  title,  "  The  Reality  of  the  Temporal."] 
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The  Eternal  Values.    By  HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.    Boston  and  New 
York,  1909. — pp.  xiv,  436. 

While  this  book  is  not  a  translation  of  its  author's  Philosophic  der 
Werte,  it  is  sufficiently  a  reproduction  of  the  latter  to  make  unneces- 
sary a  new  detailed  review  after  the  exhaustive  and  admirable  criticism 
already  published  in  this  REVIEW,  March,  1909.  Consequently  I 
shall  only  touch  on  a  number  of  points  bearing  on  the  general 
problem  of  the  logic  of  absolutistic  philosophies,  most  of  these  points 
having  been  dealt  with  in  the  course  of  Professor  Taylor's  review, 
though  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  with  a  different  emphasis. 

In  the  first  place,  the  same  difficulty  attaches  to  absolutistic  volun- 
tarism as  to  every  type  of  thoroughgoing  monism.  When  any  one 
phase  or  factor  of  the  experienced  world  is  generalized  to  the  point  of 
being  treated  as  Ultimate,  as  the  '  Real '  which  explains  all  else, 
that  ultimate  loses  all  distinguishing  or  differential  character,  and  hence 
becomes  useless  for  explaining  anything.  Logically  all  ultimates  are 
alike  ;  the  difference  between  the  Unconscious  of  von  Hartmann,  the 
Unknowable  of  Spencer,  the  Will  of  Schopenhauer,  and  the  Thought 
or  Self-consciousness  of  some  of  the  Neo -Hegelians  is  not  an  intel- 
lectually definable  difference.  The  difference  would  be  merely 
verbal  were  it  not  that  associations  carried  over  from  the  concrete 
experiences  to  which  the  Ultimate  is  set  in  contrast,  and  the  emo- 
tional attitudes  of  writer  and  reader  carry  us  to  a  certain  result  inde- 
pendent of  the  premise  and  of  the  logical  procedure.  Even  the  most 
casual  reader  of  Miinsterberg  is  struck  with  the  profusion  of  the  use  of 
Will  (and  its  synonyms)  as  a  term  of  characterization  and  explanation. 
If  the  uncasual  reader  will  take  a  number  of  specimen  pages,  and  ask 
why  the  term  Will  is  used  rather  than  the  term  Unconscious,  or  Jdee, 
or  Unknowable  Absolute  ;  and  whether  the  procedure,  as  distinct  from 
the  flavor  of  the  outcome,  would  suffer  if  any  one  of  these  terms  were 
substituted,  he  will  better  appreciate  the  meaning  of  my  criticism. 
The  voice  may  remind  us  of  Fichte,  but  the  body,  as  well  as  the 
hand,  seem  that  of  Schelling. 

This  suggests  my  second  point  of  criticism.  That  Miinsterberg 
insists  constantly  on  the  self-identical  nature  of  Will  is  a  natural  con- 
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sequence  of  his  Absolutistic  logic  —  yet  differences  exist  and  have  to 
be  accounted  for.  Are  they  accounted  for  or  are  they  only  assumed, 
and  assumed  in  a  way  which  contradicts  the  Ultimate  principle  ?  To 
bring  empirical  diversities  into  the  discussion  would  beg  the  question 
from  the  Munsterbergian  standpoint ;  but  we  may  at  least  consider 
differences  that  are  essential  to  his  own  standpoint.  Differences  in 
Eternal  Values  themselves  are  asserted,  implying  differences  in  manifest- 
ing '  Will '  and  in  our  acknowledging  attitudes.  Consider,  for  example, 
the  difference  between  Beauty- Value  and  Person-Value.  The  "  iso- 
lated ' '  or  self-sufficient  character  of  the  Expression  of  Will  in  Beauty 
is  familiar  to  all  readers  of  Miinsterberg.  How  does  the  Will  that  con- 
stitutes (or  acknowledges)  Person-Values  differ  ?  Because  in  the  latter 
case,  the  Will  takes  "  new  attitudes  towards  new  goals  as  the  identical 
Will"  (p.  112,  italics  mine).  The  introduction  of  novelty  is  indis- 
pensable, as  any  one  will  see  who  reads  the  discussion.  The  Will 
being  self-identical  the  difference  (of  novelty)  necessary  to  differ- 
entiate Person  from  Beauty  is  sought  in  new  objects  and  goals,  and 
these  reflect  themselves  in  new  attitudes  of  Will  —  /.  e,t  genuine  dif- 
ferences are  carried  back  into  Will  itself. 

I  do  not  find  anything  but  assumption,  and  a  self-contradictory  one, 
in  such  procedure.  Identity  is  asserted  when  needed  ;  differences  are 
asserted  when  needed,  and  then  their  identity  is  asserted  when  needful. 
For  example,  "  it  [the  '  identical  will ']  is  a  subjective  self-continuity 
which  as  such  is  untemporal,  and  which  eternally  binds  all  particular 
acts  of  the  individual  "  (p.  112,  italics  mine).  I  do  not  raise  merely 
the  question  as  to  the  possible  meaning  of  this  combination  of  the 
'  untemporal  '  and  the  'novel,'  although  any  method  by  which  the 
(  novel '  and  the  *  untemporal '  may  be  combined  in  the  same  concept 
completely  escapes  me.  More  especially,  I  cite  this  union  of  Will  as 
"eternally  binding"  particular  acts  and  yet  necessarily  manifesting 
itself  in  particular  acts  which  are  genuinely  diverse  (because  novel), 
as  an  instance  of  begging  the  problem  of  harmonizing  identity  and 
difference  instead  of  solving  it.  Only  just  taking  difference  (novelty) 
when  it  is  needed  saves  the  entire  universe  (Persons  and  all)  from 
relapsing  into  a  case  of  all-embracing  Beauty. 

The  difficulty  is  enhanced  to  my  mind  rather  than  removed  by  the 
fact  that  Miinsterberg  regards  it  as  a  caricature  of  his  position  to  sup- 
pose that  the  Eternal  Values  form  an  eternally  existing  world  which 
we  simply  discover  or  reproduce.  On  the  contrary  they  "are  tasks 
of  a  world  which  we  are  building  "  (e.  g.,  p.  166.  And  in  his  Science 
and  Idealism,  p.  28,  he  proclaimed  it  a  caricature  of  his  position  to  sup- 
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pose  that  "the  world  of  mathematical  facts  which  the  mathematician 
discovers  .  .  .  exist  somewhere  ready-made  and  finished  before- 
hand ").  In  some  cases  at  least,  Will  is  inherently  a  will  to  '  other- 
ness,' so  that  development,  progress,  achieving  are  genuine  traits  oi 
reality.  It  is  futile,  however,  to  suppose  that  progress  or  developmenl 
can  be  established  by  science  or  by  history,  since  science  knows  only 
self-sufficient  mechanism  and  history  only  a  fixed  teleology.  It  is  be- 
cause to  be  ' l  material  oi  human  deed  is  the  absolutely  necessary  purpose 
without  which  we  cannot  think  that  nature  which  we  find  in  our  real 
life  "  (p.  274,  italics  mine)  that  we  are  justified  in  giving  validity  to 
the  notion  of  progress.  — But  as  such  a  statement  inevitably  raises  the 
query  whether  this  "absolutely  necessary  purpose"  is  necessary  in 
any  other  than  an  individual  and  subjective  sense,  it  is  then  asserted 
that  the  "absolutely  valid  value"  of  development  lies  "exclusively  in 
the  fact  that  nature  in  its  development  realizes  itself,  is  loyal  to  its 
own  purpose,  fulfils  its  own  intention,"  so  that  the  "will  to  be  tool 
of  man,  material  of  his  deed,  must  be  conceived  therefore,  as  the  ob- 
jective character  of  nature  "  (p.  274,  italics  mine).  I  cannot  find  in 
this  method  of  treatment  anything  but  a  reasoning  in  a  circle  that 
emphasizes  this  or  that  aspect  of  a  self-contradictory  situation  accord- 
ing to  the  need  of  the  argument.  And,  of  course,  the  point  of  my  crit- 
icism is  not  that  Mlinsterburg,  qua  Miinsterberg,  is  especially  given  to 
self-contradiction,  but  that  the  inconsistencies  cited  illustrate  intrinsic 
implications  of  every  philosophy  that  professes  Ultimates,  Absolutes, 
and  Eternals. 

At  one  point,  however,  Miinsterberg' s  version  of  absolutism  has 
special  difficulties  of  its  own.  As  Professor  Taylor  noted,  Miinster- 
berg is  given  to  pigeon-holing  and  to  making  distinctions  sharp,  hard 
and  fast.  The  fluent  dialectic  of  Hegel,  with  its  principle  of  negativity, 
furnishes  a  technique  for  '  reconciling '  an  Ultimate  to  diversity  and 
change  with  less  awkwardness  than  the  strictly  compartmental  method  of 
Miinsterberg.  The  sharp  separations  of  science  from  real  life,  of  physical 
science  from  psychology,  of  both  from  history,  and  of  knowledge, 
history,  and  psychology  from  art,  the  separation  of  acknowledgment 
with  respect  to  the  "inner  life"  from  acknowledgment  in  the  realm 
of  Beauty  and  of  Persons,  and  the  separation  of  history  from  progress  are 
all  fraught  with  problems.  The  special  difficulty  I  wish  to  consider 
is' how  and  where  upon  this  compartmental  scheme,  philosophy  comes 
in — any  philosophy  in  general,  the  philosophy  under  consideration 
in  particular.  On  the  face  of  it,  philosophy  is  a  branch  of  knowledge 
or  of  art,  or  of  some  combination  of  the  two.  But  in  this  philosophy, 
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knowledge  and  art  have  been  so  defined  that  these  conceptions  are 
ruled  out.  If  philosophy  represents  a  peculiar  form  of  the  will-to- 
value,  or  of  acknowledgment  of  will-values,  how  in  the  case  of  a  given 
philosophy  can  we  discriminate  between  a  product  of  those  subjective 
individual  desires  which  are  so  obnoxious  and  a  product  of  the  over- 
individual  will  which  is  so  eternally  valid?  A  philosophy  may  be 
couched  in  terms  of  The  Eternal  Values  and  yet  not  be  a  case  of,  or 
exemplification  of  the  subject  of  its  discourse.  In  the  end  I  see  no 
reason  which  can  be  urged  for  the  acceptance  of  a  philosophy  of  the 
type  of  the  one  before  us  save  that  its  author  desires  this  sort  of 
philosophy,  and  desires  us  to  accept  it.  And  when  I  find  the  phi- 
losophy running  counter  both  to  my  sense  of  logic  and  my  desires,  I  am 
totally  without  a  criterion  for  deciding  whether  my  desires  or  the 
author's  have  the  indispensable  over  individual  quality.  And  barring 
some  authoritative  direct  revelation  of  the  over-individual  will,  I  see 
no  way  of  attaining  the  needed  criterion. 

This  way  of  putting  the  matter  may  seem  flippant.  If  such  be  the 
case,  the  matter  at  issue  can  be  put  equally  well  in  the  terms  of 
Miinsterberg's  own  system,  and  indeed  in  his  own  words.  On  his 
last  page  of  text  (p.  430)  we  read  :  "This  eternal  unity  of  outer 
world  and  fellow-world  and  inner  world  .  .  .  would  never  have  been 
possible  if  they  were  not  all  flowing  from  the  same  eternal  absolute 
deed  of  the  over-self.  That  this  over-self  is  real  ...  no  knowledge 
can  teach  us.  This  certainty  is  founded  on  the  rock  of  conviction.  .  .  . 
But  this  conviction  itself  is  ultimately  our  own  deed."  If  the  con- 
viction is  our  own  deed  and  the  matter  of  the  conviction  is  the  char- 
acter of  the  eternal  and  absolute  Real,  it  is  a  point  of  some  impor- 
tance that  we  perform  the  right  deed.  Where  in  the  argument, 
without  going  in  the  dizzy  circle,  is  such  assurance  guaranteed  ?  We 
may  continue  with  our  author  :  "  We  cannot  leave  this  deed  undone 
unless  we  are  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  as  only  through  this  deed  our  total 
world  of  willing  is  formed  into  a  unity."  But  the  difficulty  recurs. 
If  my  will  is  subjective  it  can  hardly  validly  ensure  an  absolute  and 
eternal  over-self,  simply  because  that  is  necessary  to  its  unity.  And 
how  do  I  get  the  assurance  that  in  willing  this  conviction  my  will  is 
not  at  its  climacteric  of  subjectivity  ?  Many  individuals  find  that  only 
in  the  most  subjectivistic  and  relativistic  of  moments  do  they  incline 
to  will  such  a  conviction,  and  that  when  they  face  objective  values  in 
their  concrete  objectivity  their  wills  take  a  more  chastened  and 
humble  attitude.  I  do  not  say  this  will-attitude  is  the  objectively 
valid  one  of  the  two,  but  I  ask  how  (in  the  terms  of  the  Miinster- 
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bergian  philosophy)  can  we  have  any  criterion  for  passing  upon  the 
objectivity  and  validity  of  these  opposed  types  of  will-deeds  ? 

JOHN  DEWEY. 
COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY. 

Die  Philosophic  des  Spinoza  im  Lichte  der  Kritik.     Von  FRANZ 

ERHARDT,  Professor  der  Philosophic  an  der  Universitat  Rostock. 

Leipzig,  O.  R.  Reisland,  1908. — pp.  viii,  502. 

According  to  Professor  Erhardt  the  spread  of  the  pantheistic  con- 
ception of  the  universe  among  philosophers,  scientists,  and  theo- 
logians has  its  ultimate  origin  in  the  Spinozistic  system.  Its  paral- 
lelism has  taken  possession  of  psychology,  its  mechanism  and  hostility 
to  teleology  have  given  aid  and  comfort  to  the  enemy.  The  modern 
historians  of  philosophy  all  speak  with  enthusiasm  of  the  man  and  with 
admiration  of  his  thought ;  he  is  a  thinker  of  unique  significance,  the 
author  of  a  system  surpassing  all  others.  Under  these  circumstances, 
Professor  Erhardt  thinks,  it  is  necessary  to  raise  the  question  of  the 
value  and  truth  of  the  system,  and  not  merely  to  treat  it  historically. 
He  therefore  proposes  to  subject  it  to  careful  criticism,  to  assume  the 
same  attitude  toward  it  that  one  would  assume  toward  any  other  system 
claiming  a  hearing  in  the  court  of  the  present.  He  divides  his  book 
into  two  parts,  the  first  (pp.  67-195)  containing  the  Formal  Criticism, 
or  the  criticism  of  the  method  followed  by  Spinoza ;  and  the  second 
(pp.  196-465),  the  Material  Criticism,  or  the  criticism  of  the  content 
of  the  philosophy.  In  an  Introduction  (pp.  1-66)  and  in  an  Appen- 
dix (pp.  466-502)  he  gives  the  results  of  his  careful  and  thorough 
investigations  of  the  Spinoza  literature,  the  Introduction  presenting  a 
connected  survey  of  the  fortunes  of  Spinozism  from  its  beginnings 
down  to  the  present ;  the  Appendix  supplementing  this  historical 
exposition  with  more  detailed  accounts  and  criticisms  of  particular 
works.  These  parts  of  the  book  represent  an  immense  amount  of 
painstaking  and  intelligent  labor  on  the  part  of  the  author,  and  form  a 
most  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  Spinozism. 

The  results  of  Erhardt' s  criticism  are  not  favorable  to  Spinoza.  He 
raises  many  objections  to  the  form  as  well  as  the  matter  of  the  system 
and  for  the  most  part  rejects  its  teachings,  though  recognizing  the  sub- 
jective greatness  of  the  author.  "I  readily  admit,"  he  says,  "his 
great  importance  and  have  no  objection  to  his  being  reckoned  among 
thinkers  of  the  first  rank;  his  system,  however,  I  cannot  rate  so 
highly ;  and  in  spite  of  the  greatness  of  the  fundamental  thought  of 
the  one  substance,  I  cannot  admit  it  as  a  system  of  the  first  rank,  at 
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least  not  of  the  very  first  rank  "  (p.  vi).  We  shall  not  enter  upon  the 
question  of  the  relative  greatness  of  Spinoza ;  such  discussions  are  gen- 
erally more  or  less  fruitless.  Whether  or  not  he  was  himself  a  thinker 
of  the  first  rank  and  his  system  not  quite  of  the  first  rank,  —  the 
distinction  has  a  meaning,  which  is  perhaps  best  brought  out  on  page 
284,  — his  influence  and  standing  in  the  history  of  thought  are  so  great 
as  to  make  unnecessary  any  apology  for  offering  a  thoroughgoing 
criticism  of  his  work.  Besides,  one  often  learns  more  from  critical 
expositions  of  a  system  than  from  colorless  interpretations.  Moreover, 
the  problems  discussed  by  Spinoza  are  important  enough  to  make  the 
searching  critical  examination  of  the  solutions  given  by  Professor 
Erhardt  interesting  and  profitable ;  so  that  the  book  has  value  also  as 
a  contribution  to  philosophical  thinking. 

Most  modern  students  of  Spinoza  will  agree  that  the  geometric- 
deductive  method  is  not  a  suitable  method  for  philosophy,  and  those 
who  do  not  will  certainly  have  some  misgivings  as  to  Spinoza's  suc- 
cessful employment  of  the  same,  after  reading  the  first  part  of  Pro- 
fessor Erhardt 's  volume.  The  formal  defects  of  the  system  were 
pointed  out  long  ago  by  the  contemporaries  of  the  man,  even  those 
among  them  who  viewed  the  deductive  method  with  favor ;  but  no  one, 
to  my  knowledge,  has  offered  so  complete  an  analysis  as  is  presented 
here.  Professor  Erhardt  speaks  not  merely  in  general  terms  of  criti- 
cism ;  he  first  describes  the  geometric  method,  shows  how  it  is  applied 
in  geometry,  why  it  is  satisfactory  there,  and  why  it  is  not  possible  in 
philosophy.  He  then  takes  up  the  geometric  proof  in  Part  I  of  the 
Ethics  (pp.  86-145),  criticising  the  definitions,  axioms,  and  propo- 
sitions from  the  standpoint  of  methodology,  and  discusses  the  other 
portions  of  the  Ethics  in  the  same  way  in  a  third  chapter  (pp.  145- 
195).  It  is  a  laborious  piece  of  work  that  is  given  here,  one  that 
tries  the  patience  and  often  deadens  the  interest  of  the  reader ;  but 
that  is  not  the  author's  fault ;  the  geometric  method,  as  used  by  Spi- 
noza, is  not  an  exciting  diversion,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  follow  all  the 
formal  shortcomings  of  the  philosopher  in  his  effort  to  present  his 
doctrine  in  logic-proof  form.  Such  a  piece  of  work  is  a  necessary 
answer  to  those  who  insist  that  Spinoza's  is  the  most  consistent  system 
the  human  mind  has  ever  constructed,  and  that  its  logic  is  invincible. 
As  Professor  Erhardt  shows,  the  deductive  method  is  untenable,  not 
only  in  its  geometric  form,  but  in  very  principle ;  Spinoza  could  not 
have  advanced  in  his  thinking  a  single  step  if  he  had  not  constantly 
violated  it,  and  even  abandoned  it  entirely  in  certain  parts  of  his 
Ethics  (see  page  176).  However  that  may  be,  he  certainly  does 
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make  a  poor  showing ;  the  definitions  and  axioms  are  wholly  unsuited 
to  furnish  a  secure  basis  for  a  philosophical  system.  The  definitions 
are  not  always  clear  as  to  meaning,  most  of  them  are  objectionable  in 
content,  some  of  them  being  wholly  or  partially  false ;  while  the 
axioms  are  either  tautologous  or  far  from  being  self-evident.  It  is 
hard  to  see  how  a  long  line  of  firmly  established  propositions  can  be 
deduced  from  such  insufficient  presuppositions.  But  that  is  not  all. 
There  are  fallacies  in  the  argument;  contradictory  and  ambiguous 
notions  are  employed  ;  things  to  be  proved  are  assumed  ;  conclusions 
are  drawn  from  unproved  premises,  and  inferences  are  made  which  do 
not  follow  from  their  premises  at  all. 

But  the  teachings  are  also  open  to  serious  objection  on  the  material 
side,  as  Professor  Erhardt  points  out  in  Part  II,  which  forms  the  core 
of  his  book,  and  for  the  understanding  of  which  the  other  part  is  by 
no  means  essential.  In  a  number  of  chapters  the  conception  of  God, 
the  philosophy  of  nature,  the  psychology  and  epistemology,  and  the 
ethics  and  the  philosophy  of  religion,  of  Spinoza  are  subjected  to  a 
keen  and  for  the  most  part  just  criticism.  The  objections  offered  in 
the  book  are,  of  course,  not  new  —  they  are  familiar  to  all  students  of 
Spinoza.  The  merit  of  the  author  consists  in  the  detailed  and  thor- 
ough manner  in  which  he  handles  the  doctrines  and  the  proofs ;  there 
is  hardly  a  question  of  importance  connected  with  the  system  that 
escapes  his  wary  eye.  I  can  do  no  more  in  this  place  than  give  some 
of  the  results  reached  by  him.  So  far  as  Spinoza's  knowledge  of  God 
is  concerned,  it  turns  out  to  be  precarious  and  small.  Starting  with 
the  conviction  that  we  have  an  adequate  knowledge  of  God,  he  is 
forced  to  confess  at  last  that  it  is  incomplete.  Indeed,  the  notion  of 
such  an  adequate  knowledge  is  wholly  inconsistent  with  his  own  prin- 
ciples. At  any  rate  we  cannot  deduce  either  the  existence  or  nature 
of  God  from  his  mere  concept.  Experience  leads  us  to  only  two 
attributes ;  of  those  we  do  not  know  what  thinking  is  at  all,  while  the 
attribute  of  infinite  extension  proves  to  be  essenceless  and  inefficient. 
Of  the  other  countless  attributes  we  remain  in  absolute  ignorance. 
Moreover,  the  existence  of  a  divine  intellect  is  emphatically  denied 
on  the  one  hand,  and  mentioned  as  a  self-evident  fact  on  the  other. 
This,  however,  Professor  Erhardt  regards  as  a  mere  verbal  contradic- 
tion ;  Spinoza  simply  uses  the  traditional  theistic  language  and  inter- 
prets it  in  his  own  way.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  means  to 
deny  intellect  and  will  to  the  world-ground.  A  God,  however,  that 
does  not  possess  intellect  and  will  hardly  deserves  the  name  of  God, 
and  sinks  to  the  level  of  a  blind  agency  which  it  is  impossible  to  con- 
ceive as  having  produced  the  given  world. 
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The  adoption  of  the  geometric  method  leads  Spinoza  to  conceive  the 
world  as  a  necessary  logical  consequence  of  the  essence  of  God.  But 
he  cannot  and  does  not  consistently  carry  out  this  notion  :  God  is  not 
merely  the  logical  ground,  but  the  real  or  causal  principle.  But  even 
so,  it  is  impossible  for  him  to  deduce  the  world-content  from  the  idea 
of  God.  It  is  true,  he  speaks  of  the  attributes  as  'powers';  and 
infinite  thinking  can  be  conceived  dynamically  ;  but  extension  cannot 
be  so  conceived  even  by  making  it  an  attribute  of  God  :  space  cannot 
produce  anything.  Nor  can  the  psychical  phenomena  be  deduced 
from  the  attribute  of  thought.  Interposing  infinite  modes  between  the 
particular  things  and  the  infinite. attributes  does  not  mend  matters; 
they  do  not  bridge  the  chasm.  Besides,  Professor  Erhardt  thinks, 
there  is  no  exact  parallelism  between  the  infinite  mode  of  thought  and 
the  infinite  mode  of  extension  :  motion  and  rest. 

Still,  this  may  be  merely  a  methodological  weakness  of  the  system  : 
God  may  be  the  real  cause  of  things,  nonetheless.  We  know  that 
Spinoza  conceives  God  as  the  immanent  cause,  not  as  the  transient 
cause  ;  things,  therefore,  it  has  been  argued,  have  no  substantiality  or 
independence  for  Spinoza  ;  they  are  submerged  in  God.  There  are 
passages  in  favor  of  such  an  acosmistic  interpretation.  But  those  pas- 
sages are  not  very  numerous,  and  they  contradict  the  entire  spirit  of 
Spinoza's  philosophy.  It  is  the  direct  opposite  of  acosmism  ;  it  is 
naturalism,  even  atheism.  God's  essence  and  activity  is  expressed 
solely  in  the  particular  things  and  does  not  possess  a  reality  separate 
and  distinct  from  them.  That  means  that  the  notion  of  God  is  wholly 
superfluous  and  an  unwarranted  addition  to  the  concept  of  the  uni- 
verse, which  in  itself  consists  of  nothing  but  the  sum  of  particular 
things.  A  God  that  coincides  with  the  universe  does  not  deserve  the 
name.  It  is  no  wonder  the  system  was  called  atheistic.  But  this  is 
really  going  too  far,  for  Spinoza  did  not  develop  his  thought  as  logic- 
ally and  consistently  as  may  seem.  He  vacillated  between  four  or  five 
different  conceptions  of  God,  without,  perhaps,  being  aware  of  the 
opposition  between  them.  His  real  meaning  was  most  likely  this : 
there  is  a  unified  substance  underlying  the  world  and  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  mere  sum  of  particular  things.  But  he  spoils  the  thought  by 
saying  that  the  vabstance  consists  of  its  attributes  and  by  declaring  in 
direct  opposition  to  this,  that  all  difference  of  attributes  is  abolished 
in  the  unity  of  substance,  thereby  making  the  substance  a  mere  quality- 
less  x,  out  of  which  the  given  reality  can  certainly  not  be  derived. 
The  substa  >t  be  regarded  as  the  unified  subject  of  the  attributes 

belonging  to  it  as  such  and  rcaliter.     Unfortunately,  this  notion  is  to 
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be  read  between  the  lines  only,  rather  than  clearly  and  distinctly  ex- 
pressed. At  any  rate,  we  cannot  adhere  to  the  idea  of  a  divine  world 
substance  as  the  sum  of  particular  things.  If  a  mere  plurality  of  things 
is  original  and  ultimate,  we  have  independent  substances,  and  there 
looms  up  the  riddle  of  explaining  the  relations  between  them.  The 
riddle  disappears  if  we  assume  a  unified  substance  as  the  ultimate 
cause  of  the  different  things.  It  was  no  merit  of  Spinoza's  to  have 
reduced  the  plurality  of  things  to  a  unitary  world  ground ;  that  is  an 
old  thought  and  has  been  supported  by  better  proof  than  by  his.  But 
it  was  largely  an  original  contribution  of  Spinoza's  to  have  conceived 
this  unified  world-ground  also  as  the  sole  world-substance.  This  is 
the  kernel  of  his  system  and  an  idea  of  extraordinary  significance,  rep- 
resenting a  real  advance  in  philosophical  thought.  We  may  admit 
this  even  if  we  do  not  regard  the  doctrine  itself  as  tenable  or  the  way 
it  has  been  worked  out ;  for  in  philosophy  the  new  and  ingenious 
solution  of  a  difficult  problem  is  nearly  always  an  advance. 

It  is  largely  owing  to  its  naturalistic  character  that  Spinoza's 
pantheism  is  scientifically  inferior  to  other  such  systems  and  fails  to 
do  justice  to  a  large  number  of  facts.  Pantheism  is  not  necessarily 
naturalistic  ;  God  can  be  conceived  as  a  spiritual  being;  a  God  that 
has  neither  will  nor  intellect,  nor  acts  according  to  purposes,  becomes 
a  naturalistic  principle  not  deserving  the  name  of  God.  The  proper 
appellation  for  such  a  view  is  naturalistic  monism  or  monistic  natural- 
ism. There  is  also  a  tendency  to  identify  God  and  nature  as  the 
mere  sum-total  of  all  particular  things  —  pluralism,  or  individualism, 
—  but  it  is  not  prominent  enough  to  allow  us  to  change  the  label  of 
the  system. 

Spinoza's  philosophy  of  nature  is  mechanism,  which  he  borrowed 
from  Descartes,  and  which  he  makes  no  attempt  to  prove,  regarding 
it  as  a  settled  fact.  Professor  Erhardt  brings  to  bear  against  it  the 
usual  arguments  against  the  one-sided  mechanical  explanation  of  the 
universe,  and  shows  the  weakness  in  Spinoza's  objections  to  teleology 
(pp.  289-319).  He  then  enters  upon  a  detailed  examination  and  criti- 
cism of  the  psychological  doctrines  of  Spinoza  (pp.  319-369),  pointing 
out  the  defects  of  his  intellectualism  and  his  theory  of  the  passions, 
and  declaring  his  identity  theory  and  his  parallelism  to  be  among  the 
most  untenable  and  erroneous  theories  ever  set  up  in  philosophy.  He 
also  discovers  the  inconsistencies  and  inadequacies  of  his  theory  of 
knowledge  (pp.  369-391),  and  characterizes  it  as  one  of  the  most 
incomplete  and  unsuccessful  parts  of  his  system,  —  which  it  certainly 
is. 
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The  climax  of  the  system  is  reached  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
(pp.  432-439).  The  notion  of  God  stands  at  the  beginning  and  end 
of  the  Spinozistic  philosophy  :  the  first  part  of  the  Ethics  aims  at  a 
theoretical  knowledge  of  God,  the  last  part  deals  with  our  practical 
relation  to  God  ;  our  freedom  and  happiness  consist  in  the  eternal 
love  of  God  or  the  love  of  God  for  men.  There  is  an  apparent  con- 
tradiction in  the  doctrine  :  on  the  one  hand  Spinoza  denies  all  feelings 
of  love  and  hate  to  God,  and  yet  he  speaks  of  the  love  of  God  for 
himself  and  for  men.  The  contradiction  can  only  be  removed  by 
supposing  Spinoza  to  mean  by  God's  love  of  himself  and  of  man, 
certain  forms  of  human  love,  which  from  the  pantheistic  standpoint 
of  the  Ethics  is  love  of  God.  It  would  have  been  better  if  he  had 
not  made  use  of  this  concept  and  had  not  given  the  impression  that 
this  term  had  a  legitimate  place  in  his  system.  The  fact  is,  he  could 
not  bring  himself  to  give  up  a  term  that  had  played  so  great  a  role  in 
traditional  religion  and  metaphysics. 

Professor  Erhardt  summarizes  his  results  in  the  Conclusion  (pp. 
440-465).  He  refers  to  the  "quantitative  inadequacy"  of  the 
system  :  it  is  not  a  complete  and  elaborate  system  at  all,  but  only  the 
outline  of  a  system.  A  system  of  the  first  rank  must  possess  a  certain 
completeness  and  thoroughness ;  but  Spinoza  has  not  worked  out  a 
single  philosophical  discipline.  To  be  sure,  we  should  not  emphasize 
this  fact  if  the  quality  of  his  philosophy  appealed  to  us  more  favor- 
ably :  if  there  were  not  such  serious  objections  to  be  made  to  most  of 
his  teachings.  This  deficiency  is  not  removed  by  referring  to  his 
great  consistency  as  a  thinker.  The  value  of  philosophical  creations 
does  not  depend  primarily  on  their  consistency,  and,  besides, 
Spinoza's  system  is  not  remarkable  for  its  consistency.  On  the 
formal  side  its  consistency  leaves  much  to  be  desired  and  is  often 
lacking  as  to  the  content  of  the  teaching.  Its  basal  defect  consists  in 
its  inability  to  deduce  from  the  concept  of  God  as  the  infinite  sub- 
stance his  properties  and  the  world-content.  It  is  inconsistent  and 
contradictory  to  deny  intellect  and  will  to  God  and  at  the  same  time 
to  give  him  the  attribute  of  thinking.  It  is  contradictory  to  place  the 
highest  goal  of  human  striving  in  the  love  of  God  and  at  the  same 
time  to  rob  him  of  all  the  qualities  capable  of  inspiring  such  love. 
His  psychology  is  not  consistent ;  besides  his  theory  of  identity  and 
his  parallelism  he  presents  two  other  views  contradictory  of  the  main 
view  and  of  each  other  ;  the  one  betraying  a  decided  materialistic 
tinge,  the  other  emphasizing  the  independence  of  the  soul  in  a  dual- 
istic-spiritualistic  sense.  There  are  contradictions  also  in  his  deter- 
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minism  and  in  his  ethical  principles.  There  is  no  reason  to  call  him 
particularly  consistent  for  deriving  a  naturalistic  world-view  from 
naturalistic  presuppositions  ;  Haeckel  has  done  that.  Indeed,  we  may 
blame  Spinoza  for  his  obstinate  adherence  to  his  theories,  nearly  all  of 
which  contradict  experience. 

Perhaps  Spinoza  would  have  avoided  some  of  these  inconsistencies 
if  he  had  pursued  only  scientific  and  theoretical  ends.  But  his  think- 
ing was  primarily  guided  by  practical  and  religious  interests.  The 
highest  problem  of  philosophy  is  not  to  tell  us  what  to  do  to  be  saved. 
The  final  function  of  philosophy  is  to  become  '  pure  subject  of  knowl- 
edge,' '  pure  world-eye,' in  order  to  mirror  reality  as  faithfully  and 
objectively  as  possible.  Spinoza  did  not  wholly  succeed  in  preventing 
practical  tendencies  from  influencing  his  theoretical  investigations. 

In  order  to  gain  an  objective  judgment  of  the  value  of  Spinoza's 
work,  we  must  also  remember  his  historical  dependence.  His  origin- 
ality does  not  consist  in  his  having  offered  brand  new  thoughts,  but 
rather  in  his  having  developed  and  combined  in  his  own  way  thoughts 
which  had  already  existed  in  less  developed  form  or  in  different 
combinations. 

In  short,  in  the  opinion  of  Professor  Erhardt,  it  is  only  a  question 
of  time  when  the  world  will  cease  to  accord  to  the  philosophy  of 
Spinoza  the  importance  which  it  has  claimed  since  the  eighteenth 
century. 

FRANK  THILLY. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Works  of  Aristotle.  Translated  into  English  under  the 
editorship  of  J.  A.  SMITH  and  W.  D.  Ross.  Vol.  VIII.  Meta- 
physica,  by  W.  D.  Ross.  Oxford,  Clarendon  Press,  1908. — pp. 
xv,  308. 

It  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  fact  that  Germany  alone  among  the 
leading  nations  of  to-day  manifests  a  living  interest  in  speculative 
philosophy  that  hitherto  it  has  not  been  possible  to  find  a  good  trans- 
lation of  Aristotle's  Metaphysics  in  any  modern  language  save  German. 
To  say  nothing  of  less  important  translations,  the  Germans  have  given 
us  those  of  Schwegler  (1847),  Bonitz  (1890),  Rolfes  (1904),  and 
Lasson  (1907).  In  French  we  have  those  of  Pierron  and  Zevort 
(1840-41),  and  Barthelemy-St.  Hilaire  (1878),  both  of  which  leave 
much  to  be  desired  ;  in  Italian,  the  unfinished  translation  of  Bonghi 
(1854)  ;  in  English,  of  the  whole,  only  those  of  T.  Taylor  (1801) 
and  MacMahon  (1848),  although  translations  of  some  of  the  books 
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have  appeared  separately.     Of  Taylor's  and  MacMahon's  translations 
the  best  that  can  be  said  is  that  they  are  in  the  main  unintelligible. 

This  reproach  upon  English-speaking  students  of  philosophy  Balliol 
College,  Oxford,  has  removed.  Professor  Jowett  bequeathed  to  the 
college  the  copyright  of  his  works  and  the  income  is  now  being 
employed,  in  accordance  with  Professor  Jowett' s  expressed  wish,  in 
the  publication  of  a  series  of  translations  of  the  works  of  Aristotle. 
Of  this  series  the  Metaphysics  is  the  first  to  see  the  light. 

The  general  plan  of  the  series  calls  for  nothing  more  than  a  trans- 
lation "  such  as  a  scholar  might  construct  in  preparation  for  a  critical 
edition  and  commentary"  and  "the  translation  will  not  presuppose 
any  critical  reconstitution  of  the  text."  Mr.  Ross  states  that  he  has 
followed  the  text  of  Christ  in  the  main  and  has  mentioned  in  the  notes 
all  divergences  from  his  readings.  Examination  of  the  notes,  how- 
ever, shows  that  he  has  subjected  the  text  to  a  careful  revision  and  has 
displayed  sound  judgment  in  the  modifications  which  he  has  made  in 
it. 

Mr.  Ross  is  less  disposed  than  Christ  to  rely  upon  Alexander,  is 
inclined  to  prefer  Ab  to  E,  and  rejects  many  of  the  conjectural  emenda- 
tions adopted  by  Christ.  He  introduces  others,  some  original  and 
others  derived  from  various  sources ;  they  are  seldom  radical  and  some 
are  very  attractive.  In  the  first  six  books  for  example  he  diverges 
from  Christ's  text  in  66  instances.  In  25  he  follows  Ab  where  Christ 
follows  E  and  in  10  follows  E  where  Christ  follows  Ab.  He  rejects  9 
emendations  drawn  from  Alexander,  one  from  Asclepius,  and  one 
reading  of  T.  He  also  rejects  six  of  Christ's  conjectural  emendations. 
He  introduces  one  reading  from  Alexander  (987010)  and  13  conjec- 
tural emendations,  two  of  which  seem  to  be  supported  by  Alexander. 
Of  these,  four  (981012,  985^18,  995027,  1003^28),  are  of  minor 
importance;  four  (985^9,  993016,  1003^30,  1019^7),  are  attempts 
to  make  sense  of  unintelligible  passages  but  are  not  commended  by 
intrinsic  considerations;  five  (988^28,  998^1,  999027,  1014017, 
1021022),  are  remarkably  good. 

The  translation  is  couched  in  graceful  and  idiomatic  English  and  is 
nearly  always  faithful  to  the  text.  How  difficult  it  is  to  render  into 
good  English  Aristotle's  terse  and  pithy  language  those  can  be?t 
appreciate  who  have  themselves  essayed  the  task,  and  none  of  them 
will  fail  to  acknowledge  Mr.  Ross'  brilliant  success.  Yet  it  goes  with- 
out saying  that  not  all  students  of  the  Metaphysics  will  approve  all  the 
canons  of  translation  which  Mr.  Ross  seems  to  have  laid  down  for  his 
guidance,  or  accept  all  the  interpretations  which  have  determined  his 
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rendering  of  individual  passages.  Points  of  this  type  to  which  I  would 
direct  attention  are  (i)  the  treatment  of  the  technical  terms,  and  (2) 
the  introduction  into  the  text  of  matter  intended  either  to  fill  up  the 
innumerable  lacunae  in  the  expression  of  Aristotle's  thought  or  to  indi- 
cate the  probable  interpretation  of  passages  otherwise  unintelligible  to 
the  average  reader. 

Aristotle's  technical  terms  are  the  key  to  his  whole  system  of  thinking. 
Many  of  them  are  apparently  of  his  own  coinage,  and  most  of  those 
which  he  has  taken  from  other  thinkers  or  from  common  speech  bear 
the  marks  of  his  reflection.  Few  of  them  can  be  represented  by  any 
single  English  word  with  any  approach  to  accuracy.  Mr.  Ross  does 
not  seem  to  observe  any  very  definite  principles  in  his  treatment 
of  these  terms.  He  usually,  or  very  generally,  adheres  to  one  equiva- 
lent, as  "substance  "  for  oixria,  "  essence  "  for  ri  7jv  elvai,  but  some- 
times uses  another  without  discernible  reason,  and  the  equivalents 
chosen  not  infrequently  fail  to  express  the  meaning  with  all  the  accu- 
racy possible.  Thus  "formula,"  which  is  used  quite  consistently  for 
Ad^o?,  suggests  just  that  rigid  connection  between  the  words  and  a 
single  meaning  which  Ao^«?  in  general  conspicuously  lacks.  —  UysffOat 
xard  with  the  accusative  very  frequently  means  "  is  termed  (or  is  said 
to  be)  so  and  so  with  reference  to,"  or  "  is  defined  by  reference  to," 
or  "its  definition  involves."  Thus  rd  xa0'  £V  h^6/j.eva  is  used  in 
particular  of  the  members  of  a  class  or  the  species  of  a  genus.  Mr. 
Ross  renders  it  (100505)  "  have  a  common  notion,  "  (1030^3)  "witha 
single  meaning  "  (1004024)  xaff  Iv  •  •  •  ol  Xoyot  avayipovrai  "their 
definitions  are  identical."  In  these  cases  the  formula  means  that  their 
definitions  contain  a  common  notion.  The  parallel  passage  (1004018) 
ttyerat  y  xard  rdbra  xrX.  is  more  accurately  expressed  "  is  derived  from.  '  ' 
So  also  (1039/^10)  ou  fd.p  xar  aUo  tefsrai  does  not  mean,  "it  is  not 
dependent  on  anything  else,"  but,  "it  is  not  defined  by  reference 
to  any  other  (genus)." 

Quite  similar  is  the  meaning  of  xa.Td.ptftiJ.6v  teyeffdat  in  the  discus- 
sion of  relatives,  J.  15.  It  means  "can  be  defined  by  reference  to 
number,"  hence  "can  be  represented  as  a  number."  The  passage 
runs  as  follows  : 

lO2ob  32  l  hey  ETCH  6e  ra  fiev  Trpura  KCLT' 

api'&p.bv  rj  aTrAwf  TJ  upia/uevov  Trpof  avrovq  r)  irpb(;  ev,  olov 
TO  [LEV  diTTAaaiov  rrpbc;  ev  api&/j,b^  upiafiivo^  Trpof  ev,  TO  6s 
35     TrAdoYov  /car'  apid/uov  7iy>6f  ev  oi>%  upioftevov  6e}  olov  T6v6s 


1  Read  1.  33  uptcfj,£vov  with  AbE  ; 
f  avTovq  codd.  edd.  1.  34  u 


pevus  Alex.  Ecorr.  Chr.  Ross.    Trpb$  CIVTOVS  ; 
irpbg  ev  Ab;  om.  TT/OOC  ev  E.  Chr.  Ross. 
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1 02 1  a  f)  r6vd£'  rb  f5f  j/[u6%iov  irpbq  r6  v<b?)/u.i6hiov  /car'  aptdfibv 

Trpbs  apifi/Libv  uptajj-ivov  TO  6"  kiufidpiov  Trpof  TO  imKTTifj.6- 
piov  /tara  a6piOTov,  uoTrep  TO  iro^cnrhdoiov  rrpbg  TO  'iv  «r/l. 


Ross. 

(i)  Relative  terms  of  the  first 
kind  are  numerically  related  either 
indefinitely  or  definitely,  either  to 
various  numbers  or  to  i,  e.  g.  the 
double  is  in  a  definite  numerical 
relation  to  i,  and  that  which  is 
'  many  times  as  great '  is  in  a  nu- 
merical, but  not  in  a  definite  rela- 
tion to  i,  /.  e.  not  in  this  or  that 
relation  to  it ;  the  relation  of  that 
which  is  f  of  something  else  to 
that  something  is  a  definite  nu- 
merical relation  to  a  number ; 

n  +  i 

that  which  is  -         -  times  some- 
n 

thing  else  is  in  an  indefinite  rela- 
tion to  that  something,  as  that 
which  is  '  many  times  as  great '  is 
in  an  indefinite  relation  to  i;  etc. 


N. 

The  first  (named  relatives)  can 
be  represented  as  numbers,  either 
(as  'numbers')  without  speci- 
fication (of  what  numbers)  or  as 
numbers  defined  with  reference 
each  to  the  other  or  to  i.  For 
example,  '  the  double '  in  rela- 
tion to  i  is  a  number  defined  by 
reference  to  i  (z.  <?.,  2),  while 
'  the  multiple '  in  relation  to  i 
can  be  represented  as  '  a  num- 
ber '  but  not  as  a  definite  num- 
ber such  as  this  or  that.  '  Three 
halves  '  in  relation  to  '  two  thirds 
of  itself  can  be  represented  as 
a  number  defined  by  reference  to 
(another)  number  (/.  <?. ,  3  to  2), 
but  '  the  superparticular  '  in  rela- 
tion to  'its  own  subsuperparticu- 
lar '  can  be  represented  (only)  as 
a  number  undefined  (by  its  rela- 
tion to  the  other  number  /.  e., 
n  -f  i  to  n),  like  the  '  multiple  ' 
to  the  i. 


Another  term  of  very  great  importance  in  Aristotle's  system  is  ii 
with  the  dative,  which  appears  when  generalized  as  TO  ri  %v  elvat.  It 
primarily  signifies  the  "  being  "  of  the  thing  —  that  which  it  really  and 
objectively  is.  But,  since  the  principle  that  knowledge  and  its  object 
(lirtffTir]/j.r]  xdl  TO  i^iffrr^ov^  are  identical  is  fundamental  in  Aristotle's 
epistemology,  the  formula  also  denotes  the  essential  signification  or 
content  of  the  word  put  in  the  dative,  and  sometimes,  as  when  the  term 
is  used  of  a  thing  which  had,  according  to  Aristotle,  no  real  and  sub- 
stantive existence  of  its  own,  f,  g.,  TO  ffror/^ioj  eTvac,  TO  iv\  clvaf,  TO 
Xeoxu*  ilvai,  the  latter  connotation  alone  is  appropriate.  The  first  sense 
may  generally  be  expressed  by  "  the  being  of"  and  the  second  by  "  the 
content  of,"  but  it  is  often  desirable  to  express  shades  of  meaning  sug- 
gested in  the  context  by  prefixing  such  adjectives  as  (real),  (concep- 
tual), (essential)  to  the  one  or  the  other.  Mr.  Ross  generally  rep- 
resents this  term  by  "essence,"  sometimes  by  "being  of." 

Mr.  Ross   occasionally  supplements  Aristotle's  elliptical  mode  of 
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speech  by  adding  a  few  words  in  brackets.  The  extent  to  which  this 
method  of  making  the  sense  clearer  should  be  employed  is  of  course  a 
matter  of  taste  and  judgment.  I  would  carry  its  use  much  further  than 
Mr.  Ross  has  seen  fit  to  do.  One  or  two  illustrations  will  suffice  to 
show  what  it  can  accomplish. 

That  very  difficult  and  important  chapter  Z.  6  discusses  the  funda- 
mental problem  of  Academic  epistemology :  Is  the  real  thing  iden- 
tical with  the  rational  content  whereby  it  becomes  known  to  conscious- 
ness, or  not  ? 

103 la  15    KOTepov  6s  ravrdv  kanv  r/  erepov  TO  ri  rjv  elvai  /cat 
EicaoTov,  aKEKTEOv.  IdTi  yap  rt  TTpb  epyov  irpbz  TVV 
ovoia<;  OKEipiv  •  e/caordv  re  "yap  OVK  d/l/lo  Soitel  slvat 
eavTov  oiiaiaZ)  /cat  TO  rt  fjv  elvai  /leyercu  elvai.  rj  ina 
ovaia.  ETTI  fj.ev  6r)  T&V  fayopevuv  /card  avu^e.^rjubc  56%eiev 

20     av  ETepov  etvat,  olov  XEVKOC  av&pu-irog  ETepov  /cat  TO  ylev/ccT 
av&ph'KG)  clvai.  EI  "yap  TO  avTo,  /cat  TO  av&puTTCf)  elvai  /cat 
TO  2,evn(f~  avftpuTcu  TO  avT6  •  TO  avTo  yap  av&puTro<;  /cat 
Aeu/cof  av$/a6)7rof ,  wf  ^aatv,  CJ'OTE  /cat  TO  Acu/ct,"  avdpfairu  /cat 
TO  av&p&TTu.     fj  OVK  avdyKTj)  baa  /card  av/j,(3e/3tjK.6(;,  elvai 

25     rai>ra.  ov  yap  uoavTUf  TO,  d/c/oa  "yiyvETai  rawrd*  d^/i'  tcrcjf 
y'  enElvo  do^Etev  av  ov/j,(3aiveivt  rd  d/cpa  "yiyveadai  rai»rd 
rd  /card  tnyz/fe/^/cdf,  olov  TO  %,EVK(,~  Eivai  /cat  TO  fiovoiK.(A~ 
elvai  •  done!  6*  ov. 


Ross. 

We  must  inquire  whether  each 
thing  and  its  essence  are  the  same 
or  different.  This  is  of  some  use 
for  the  inquiry  concerning  sub- 
stance ;  for  each  thing  is  thought 
to  be  not  different  from  its  sub- 
stance, and  the  essence  is  said  to 
be  the  substance  of  each  thing. 

Now  in  the  case  of  things  with 
accidental  attributes  the  two  would 
be  generally  thought  to  be  differ- 
ent, e.  g.j  white  man  would  be 
thought  to  be  different  from  the 
essence  of  white  man.  For  if  they 
are  the  same,  the  essence  of  man 
and  that  of  white  man  are  also 
the  same  ;  for  a  man  and  a  white 
man  are  the  same,  as  people  say, 
so  that  the  essence  of  white  man 
and  that  of  man  would  be  also 
the  same.  But  probably  it  is  no 


N. 

We  must  inquire  whether  the 
(essential)  content  and  the  indi- 
vidual are  the  same  or  different, 
for  it  is  of  some  advantage  to  the 
inquiry  concerning  the  reality, 
since  the  individual  is  generally 
regarded  as  not  other  than  its  own 
reality  and  also  the  (essential) 
content  is  said  to  be  the  reality  of 
the  individual. 

Now  in  case  of  things  inci- 
dentally designated  (the  thing) 
would  be  generally  regarded  as 
other  (than  the  content  of  the  term 
employ  d),  for  example,  a  white 
man  is  other  than  the  content  of 
*  white  man. '  For  if  they  are 
the  same,  the  content  of  '  man  ' 
and  that  of  '  white  man '  are  the 
same,  for  man  and  white  man  are 
the  same  —  so  say  (our  friends) 
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necessary  that  a  subject  -f  an 
accident  should  be  the  same  as  its 
essence.  For  the  extreme  terms 
are  not  in  the  same  way  identified 
with  the  middle  term.  —  Perhaps 
this  might  be  thought  to  follow, 
that  the  extreme  terms,  the  acci- 
dents,  should  turn  out  to  be  the 
same,  e.  g.  the  essence  of  white 
and  that  of  musical  ;  but  this  is 
not  actually  thought  to  be  the 
case. 


hence,  the  content  of  *  white  man' 
and  that  of  'man'  (are)  also  (the 
same).  But  it  is  not  necessary 
that  (the  contents  of)  all  (terms 
employed  to  designate)  incident- 
ally  (one  thing)  should  be  ident- 
ical  (with  the  content  of  that 
which  designates  it  essentially) 
for  the  extreme  (terms  in  the 
above  illustration,  content  of  man 
and  content  of  '  white  man  '  )  are 
not  identified  (with  the  man)  in 
the  same  way.  Possibly  however 
(our  learned  friends)  might  ac- 
cept the  inference  that  the  (con- 
tents of  the)  extreme  (terms) 
which  (designate  the  thing)  in- 
cidentally, such  as  the  content  of 
1  white  '  and  that  of  '  musical  '  are 
proved  identical.  But  they  do 
not. 

Mr.  Ross'  note  on  the  above  passage  analyzes  the  argument  in  a 
series  of  syllogisms.  This  it  is  quite  possible  to  do,  but  the  passage 
ought  to  be  intelligible  as  written. 

The  use  of  supplementary  material  in  making  a  passage  intelligible 
may  be  illustrated  by  one  of  Aristotle's  arguments  against  the  doctrine 
of  Ideas.  It  may  well  be  that  the  interpretation  here  incorporated 
into  the  text  is  erroneous,  for  the  passage  is  very  obscure,  but  some 
meaning  is  better  than  none. 

Z.  13.  1038^  16* 

apa  oOru  fiev  OVK  evdexerai  wf  TO  ri  rjv  elvai,  kv  TOVTU  Se 
evvrrdpxeiv,  olov  TO  £<i>ov  kv  rcJ"  dvtfpwTRj  nal  ZTTTHJJ  ;  OVK.OVV 
6fj7iov  OTt  &GTL  Tiq  avTov  /l<5yof  ;  diafyepei  6'  ovdev  oixT  el  (j.rj 
2O     TrdvTW  Adyof  kari  TUV  kv  r?f  ovaip  •  ovdsv  yap  rjrrov  oiiaia 
TOVT'  loTat  Ttv6^t  wf  6  av&puiro^  TOV  av&purcov  kv 
UOTE  TO  aiiTo  avfj,(3rja£Tai  Trdhiv  •  I-OTO.I  yap  bvaia  eneivov 
[ovoia,  olov  TO  £<v~ov,]£v  £  [e«J«]  wf  idiov 

Ross. 

But  perhaps  the  universal,  while 
it  cannot  be  substance  in  the  way 
in  which  the  essence  is  so,  can  be 
present  in  this,  c.  g.t  'animal' 
can  be  present  in  'man'  and 


N. 

Then  (the  universal)  cannot 
(be  the  reality  of  all  members  of 
a  class  of  things)  in  the  sense  in 
which  the  conceptual  being  (of 
each  member  is  its  reality);  (can 


*  I  have  placed  an  interrogation  point  instead  of  a  period  after  (19) 
bracketed  (23)  [ovaiat  olov  ro 


and  have 
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'  horse. '  Then  clearly  there 
is  a  formula  of  the  universal. 
And  it  makes  no  difference  even 
if  there  is  not  a  formula  of  every- 
thing that  is  in  the  substance  ;  for 
none  the  less  the  universal  will 
be  the  substance  of  something. 
'  Man  '  is  the  substance  of  the  in- 
dividual man  in  whom  it  is  pres- 
ent ;  therefore  the  same  will  hap- 
pen again  ;  for  a  substance,  e.  g. 
1  animal/  must  be  the  substance 
of  that  in  which  it  is  present  as 
something  peculiar  to  it. 


it)  however  exist  in  this  (concep- 
tual being  and  thus  be  its  reality)? 
For  example  (the  genus)  'ani- 
mal '  (exists)  in  the  (conceptual 
being  of)  '  man  '  and  (of)  '  horse  ' 
—  (can  it  be  their  reality?).  Is 
it  not  clear  that  there  is  a  defini- 
tion of  '  animal '  (as  well  as  of 
1  man  '  or  '  horse  '  and  that  there- 
fore the  same  reasoning  which  led 
us  from  '  man  '  to  '  animal '  will 
lead  us  from  '  animal '  to  its 
higher  genera)?  Nor  is  our  argu- 
ment affected  even  if  not  all  the 
components  of  the  reality  (as  the 
higher  genera  of 'animal')  pos- 
sess a  definition,  for  none  the  less 
this  (indefinable,  highest  genus  at 
which  we  shall  ultimately  arrive) 
will  be  the  reality  of  something 
(/.  e.,  of  the  species  next  below 
it)  in  the  way  in  which  the  (spe- 
cies) '  man '  is  (the  reality)  of 
(the  individual)  man  in  whom  it 
exists,  and  so  the  same  (difficulty 
with  which  we  have  dealt  in  the 
preceding  paragraph)  again  con- 
fronts us,  for  (the  genus  in  ques- 
tion) will  be  (the)  reality  [gloss  : 
"  reality  "e.g.,  the  '  animal ']  of 
that  in  which  [gloss :  species]  as 
(its)  characteristic  (constituent) 
it  exists. 

Yet  any  such  criticism  of  this  translation  as  may  be  compressed 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  a  review  is  in  a  sense  captious  and  unfair 
—  captious,  because  it  seizes  upon  a  few  blemishes  in  a  work  of  great 
magnitude  and  difficulty,  and  unfair,  because  the  reader  might  regard 
them  as  typical  of  the  whole.  As  a  whole,  Mr.  Ross's  translation  is  a 
masterly  achievement,  well  worthy  of  a  place  on  the  shelf  beside 
Jowett's  Plato. 

WM.   ROMAINE  NEWBOLD. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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Valuation  :  Its  Nature  and  Laws.     Being  an  Introduction  to  the 

General   Theory    of   Value.       By    WILBUR    MARSHALL    URBAN. 

(Library  of  Philosophy.     Edited  by  J.  H.  Muirhead.)     London, 

Swan  Sonnenschein  &  Co.  ;  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909. 

-pp.  xviii,  433. 

The  revolt  against  any  traditional  tendency  in  philosophy  is  likely 
to  assume  picturesquely  different  forms.  Certainly  this  has  been,  and 
remains,  true  of  the  unmistakable  revolt  against  philosophical  rational- 
ism still  in  progress.  On  the  one  hand,  it  has  led,  —  not  necessarily 
in  pragmatism  as  such,  but  in  some  of  the  excesses  of  pragmatism, — 
to  a  disposition  to  break  through  all  technical  barriers,  particularly 
when  the  ultimate  problems  of  philosophy  are  dealt  with,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  in  certain  developments  of  the  '  Philosophy  of  Value, ' 
it  has  resulted  in  the  most  amazing  accumulation  of  technicalities  that 
has  emerged  from  the  troubled  waters  of  recent  philosophy.  In 
truth,  it  may  be  said  of  the  more  ambitious  of  this  second  group  of 
anti -rationalists  that  they  have  beaten  the  German  idealists  at  their 
own  game  and  have  triumphantly  developed  a  multiplicity  of  techni- 
calities by  the  side  of  which  the  technicalities  of  Kant,  Fichte,  and 
Hegel  often  seem  tame  and  obvious. 

In  a  well-known  passage  Kant  speaks  somewhat  disparagingly  of 
examples  as  '  the  go-cart  of  the  judgment '  ;  but,  being  a  typical 
German  (even  the  Scottish  strain,  which  he  himself  accepted,  is  now,  I 
believe,  discredited),  it  did  not  occur  to  him  that  perversely  ingenious 
distinctions  and  the  resulting  classifications  might  sometimes  prove  to 
be  even  less  than  '  go-carts '  or  anything  else  as  useful.  In  fact,  the 
tendency  toward  premature  and  artificial  classification  is  perhaps  the 
greatest  weakness  of  the  mainly  robust  and  admirable  German  type  of 
mind.  Now  the  worst  of  an  hereditary  weakness  is  that  it  has  no 
sense  of  justice  :  it  is  always  likely  to  attack  some  really  useful  mem- 
ber of  the  community.  Something  of  the  kind  seems  to  have  happened 
in  the  case  of  the  author  of  the  present  volume.  It  is  needless  for 
the  reviewer  to  mention  in  detail  the  qualifications  of  Professor  Urban 
for  his  difficult  undertaking.  Indeed,  it  would  probably  be  within 
bounds  to  say  that  nobody  writing  in  English  has  the  same  purely 
technical  competence  to  deal  systematically  and  critically  with  this 
important  subject.  None  of  the  literature  available  at  the  time  when 
the  book  was  written  seems  to  have  escaped  him  ;  more  than  that,  he 
has  digested  the  heterogeneous  material  and  reduced  his  own  exposi- 
tion to  orderly  and  methodical  form  ;  better  still,  he  has  kept  his  head 
in  the  general  confusion,  learned  from  more  than  one  school,  and 
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come  to  conclusions  which,  if  not  highly  original,  at  any  rate  show 
the  results  of  the  most  painstaking  investigation,  —  but,  if  one  must 
be  frank,  he  has  written  a  sensible  and  learned  book,  on  a  subject  of 
more  than  ordinary  present  interest,  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
read. 

The  fundamental  defect  is  not  quite  easy  to  indicate.  One  might 
safely  make  the  general  charge  of  obscurity,  but  that  is  hardly  the 
proper  word.  Indeed,  '  obscurity '  is  a  convenient  blanket  term 
which  at  best  describes  a  result  without  indicating  the  cause.  Pro- 
fessor Urban  is  not  muddle-headed  ;  nor  is  he  painfully  writing  him- 
self clear,  as  better  men  have  done  before.  Moreover,  he  does  not, 
so  far  as  one  can  detect,  shift  his  position  appreciably  as  the  argument 
proceeds.  In  fact,  the  whole  treatment  is  rather  too  cut-and-dried, 
and  the  reader  does  not  always  feel  that  he  is  being  let  into  the  secret 
of  how  the  author  came  to  certain  of  his  conclusions.  The  real  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  that,  aside  from  the  very  brief  but  clear  and  vigorous 
Preface,  the  whole  book  is  written  in  a  perverse,  over-technical 
'  scientific  '  jargon  that  makes  consecutive  attention  on  the  part  of  the 
reader  almost  impossible.  Opening  the  volume  practically  at  random, 
we  read:  "To  this  study  of  the  significance  of  the  minimum  of 
characterisation  in  imputation  of  personal  worth  to  the  alter,  should  be 
added  a  word  as  to  its  reflex  meaning  for  the  self,  in  his  feelings  of 
personal  worth  as  reflected  in  the  sense  of  personal  obligation  "  (p. 
297).  When  academic  teachers  finally  forsook  a  'dead'  language 
for  their  own  living  one,  whatever  that  might  be,  the  innovation  was 
the  prelude  to  strictly  modern  scholarship  ;  but  better  even  the  use  o 
a  so-called  '  dead  '  language  than  the  deliberate  employment  of  one 
that  has  never  lived. 

Professor  Urban  saves  himself  and  his  readers  needless  confusion  at 
the  outset  by  refusing  to  accept  the  sharp  antithesis  between  '  appre- 
ciation '  and  '  description  '  which  has  become  almost  c .,rs  c .  ..ional  in 
certain  quarters.  He  says:  "The  antithesis  between  apprt  -iation 
and  description  is  ...  reducible  to  a  distinction  between  two  types 
of  description,  appreciative  and  scientific,  a^i  we  may  probably  infer 
that  there  is  at  least  an  appreciative  description  of  experiences  of 
value.  .  .  .  Such  description  has  as  its  object  the  communication  and 
objectification  of  the  intrinsic  meaning  of  individual  experience  in  the 
interest  of  facilitation,  either  conservation  or  increase,  of  apprecia- 
tion." As  to  what  can  be  thus  communicated,  "we  find  it  to  be 
certain  references  of  the  attitude  beyond  the  present  experience, 
meanings  acquired  in  individual  and  social  processes  .  .  .  They  may 
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be  described  in  general  terms  as  transgrcdient  and  immanental.  The 
transgredient  reference,  as  expressed,  for  example,  in  such  appreciative 
categories  as  obligation  and  desert,  is  a  present  feeling,  but  includes 
in  it  a  reference  beyond  the  present  state.  The  immanental  reference 
-as,  for  instance,  the  worth  suggestions  of  aesthetic  states  —  is  a 
present  state,  referring,  not  beyond  the  present  state,  but  to  some- 
thing more  deeply  implicit,  something  presupposed  in  it "  (pp.  8-9). 

So  much  for  general  standpoint ;  but  now  we  come  to  an  important 
question  of  method.  It  was  in  the  interest  of  clearness  to  assume 
that  there  may  be  "at  least  an  appreciative  description  of  experiences 
of  value  ' '  ;  for  otherwise,  of  course,  their  technical  treatment  would 
seem  impossible.  But  now  the  question  arises :  What  is  the  relation 
between  the  proposed  '  appreciative '  description  and  ordinary  *  sci- 
entific '  description  ?  We  are  not  reassured  when  Professor  Urban  says, 
for  example  :  "  Strictly  speaking  there  is  no  problem,  scientific  or  un- 
scientific, which  does  not  have  its  psychological  side  "  (p.  9).  That 
way  danger  lies,  the  danger  of  hopeless  confusion  that  has  led  eminent 
philosophical  writers  to  insist  upon  the  hard  and  fast  distinction  between 
'appreciation'  and  '  description.'  The  author's  meaning  is  perhaps 
better  expressed  when  he  says:  "The  question  whether  there  is  any 
relation  between  appreciative  and  scientific  description  is  ...  the 
better  known  problem  whether  psychology  should  be  a  '  functional ' 
or  a  '  content '  psychology.  For  the  latter  a  psychology  of  value  is 
impossible ;  for  the  former  it  is  possible,  and  what  is  more,  a  present 
fact  "  (pp.  12,  13).  That  there  is  a  certain  amount  of  truth  in  this 
contention  may  be  admitted,  though  this  is  partly  because  functional 
psychology,  in  the  hands  of  certain  writers  not  primarily  interested  in 
psychology  as  such,  has  come  to  mean  almost  anything.  But  when 
Professor  Urban  further  argues  :  "  Values  are  facts,  to  be  described  as 
any  other  mental  facts  "  (p.  13),  the  reader  begins  to  suspect  that  he 
sees  the  fallacy.  '  Facts '  themselves,  considered  merely  as  such,  are 
undoubtedly  abstractions,  but  *  values '  are  as  evidently  abstractions 
of  a  different  order,  requiring  essentially  different  treatment. 

In  his  Preface,  Professor  Urban  says  :  "  The  first  six  chapters,  begin- 
ning with  '  definition  and  analysis,'  and  culminating  in  the  chapter  on 
the  general  laws  of  valuation,  seek  to  lay  the  foundations  for  an  un- 
derstanding of  the  different  types  of  value  judgments,  their  implica- 
tions and  their  limits.  .  .  .  Chapters  VII  to  XIII  inclusive  apply  these 
results  to  a  genetic  and  synthetic  investigation  of  the  consciousness  of 
value  from  its  lowest  to  its  highest  levels.  .  .  .  Finally,  in  Chapter 
XIV  an  attempt  is  made  to  show  the  bearing  of  these  results  on  what  I 
have  ventured  to  call  the  axiological  problem  of  evaluation.  The 
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views  which  I  have  felt  justified  in  presenting  in  the  limited  space  of 
a  single  chapter  represent  but  in  outline  certain  philosophical  conclu- 
sions to  which  the  study  of  the  phenomenology  of  valuation  has  led. 
The  work  was  originally  planned  to  be  merely  such  a  phenomenolog- 
ical  study,  and  as  such  it  must  be  judged  .  .  .  ." 

In  carrying  out  this  rather  ambitious  program,  Professor  Urban  ex- 
hibits a  spirit  of  patience  and  thoroughness  that,  in  itself,  is  worthy 
of  all  praise.  Any  mere  indication  of  the  successive  steps  of  his 
laborious  analysis  or  summary  statement  of  his  complicated  results 
would  be  unprofitable,  and,  indeed,  almost  if  not  quite  unintelligible  ; 
for  the  thoroughness  we  find  here  is  too  often  of  the  kind  that  defeats 
itself.  Analysis  is  always  easier  than  synthesis  ;  and  analysis  carried 
too  far,  without  sufficient  reference  to  the  proposed  synthesis,  is  only 
too  likely  to  make  ultimate  synthesis  impossible.  By  the  time  one 
reaches  Chapters  IX  and  X,  on  "  Personal  Worths, ' '  followed  by  two 
chapters  on  "Impersonal  Over-Individual  Values,"  one  is  staggering 
under  such  a  weight  of  technicalities  that  the  essential  relations  be- 
tween the  '  personal '  and  the  (perhaps  mis-named)  '  impersonal  ' 
values  become  strangely  elusive.  In  fact,  it  looks  altogether  too 
much  as  if  <  personal '  and  '  impersonal '  values  had  nothing  to  do 
with  each  other.  But  it  is  instructive  to  find  that  the  real  problems, 
when  they  finally  come  to  be  discussed,  do  not  require  the  pro- 
digious critical  apparatus  accumulated  on  the  way.  For  they  are 
essentially  the  old  problems,  not  greatly  clarified  —  if,  indeed,  clari- 
fied at  all  —  by  the  new  labels  ;  and  one  must  regret  the  too  free 
use  of  the  word  Maw,'  in  cases  where  a  technical  term  has  been  ap- 
plied to  a  highly  plausible  familiar  or  unfamiliar  generalization. 

Ethics  needs  all  the  help  it  can  receive,  for  we  are  coming  to 
realize  that  its  problems,  so  far  from  being  the  simplest,  are  actually 
the  most  complex  that  confront  any  science  ;  but  it  may  well  be 
doubted  if  much  help  will  come  from  this  quarter.  A  '  Philosophy  of 
Value '  somewhat  differently  conceived  may,  indeed,  contribute 
much ;  but  its  contribution  must  be  something  very  different  from  an 
over-elaborate  terminology.  And  there  is  no  reason  for  pessimism. 
Ethics  has  outlived  its  entanglement  with  theology,  metaphysics,  and 
certain  too  helpful  sciences  that  have  been  willing  to  assist  by  a 
process  of  '  benevolent  assimilation.'  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  functional 
psychology  will  not  prove  to  be  a  more  dangerous  ally.  All  competent 
moralists,  whatever  their  technical  amliations,  are  at  last  soberly  turn- 
ing to  concrete  experience,  the  true  subject-matter  alike  of  all  special 
sciences  and  of  philosophy.  ERNEST  ALBEE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Idealism  as  a  Practical  Creed.  Being  the  Lectures  on  Philosophy  and 
Modern  Life  Delivered  before  the  University  of  Sydney.  By  HENRY 
JONES.  Glasgow,  James  Maclehose  and  Sons,  1909.  —  pp.  ix,  299. 

This  little  book,  made  up  of  seven  public  lectures,  is  a  masterpiece  in 
its  own  field.  It  presents  the  fundamental  problems  and  issues  of  modern 
life  in  admirable  literary  form  and  oftentimes  with  rare  eloquence,  showing 
how  the  various  difficulties  which  experience  presents  may  be  met  and 
interpreted  by  the  application  of  the  principles  that  idealism  takes  as  its 
guiding  hypothesis.  Philosophy,  for  Professor  Jones,  is  something  that  has 
a  vitally  important  function  in  relation  to  the  thought  of  the  time,  and  not  a 
merely  abstruse  pursuit  whose  results  are  without  practical  significance. 
Moreover,  in  dealing  with  idealism,  which  the  author  regards  as  the  form  of 
philosophy  most  in  touch  with  modern  life,  he  emphasizes  its  unity  with  the 
other  great  intellectual  movements  of  the  time.  "  Its  main  hypotheses  are 
being  illustrated  and  made  good  in  the  sciences,  especially  in  those  which 
are  biological  and  human  ;  they  are  illumined  in  the  greatest  modern 
poetry,  from  Lessing  and  Goethe  to  Wordsworth  and  Browning  ;  and  they 
circulate  in  the  arteries  of  our  social  and  political  life.  There  is  a  certain 
unanimity  of  endeavor  and  community  of  aspiration  among  the  poets, 
philosophers,  and  reforming  spirits  of  our  times  :  they  all  make  for  Ideal- 
ism "  (p.  13).  In  modern  thought  this  idealism  is  based  on  the  notion  of 
evolution.  "  There  is  no  science,  from  Geology  to  Theology,  which  does 
not  contemplate  the  object  of  its  enquiry  in  its  light.  The  old  static,  rigid, 
cataclysmic  way  of  regarding  objects  is  well-nigh  obsolete.  We  do  not 
consider  that  we  understand  anything  rightly  —  nor  plant,  nor  animal,  nor 
man,  nor  even  the  fixed  strata  of  the  earth's  crust,  or  the  planet  itself  — 
till  we  can  indicate  its  place  in  a  process.  .  .  .  Poetry  and  philosophy,  and 
even  theology  when  it  has  the  courage  of  its  cause,  take  up  the  tale  of 
natural  science  and  continue  it  "  (p.  23). 

Lectures  II,  III  and  IV  sketch  the  development  of  the  consciousness  of 
Freedom  as  it  appears  in  the  individual  and  the  race  —  ' '  first  the  Blade, ' ' 
"Then  the  Ear,"  "  Then  the  Full  Corn,"  as  the  chapter  headings  run. 
"The  idea  of  Evolution  is  the  hypothesis,  the  methodizing  conception 
which  we  employ  to  render  intelligible  to  ourselves  the  process  which  Spirit 
follows  in  becoming  free"  (p.  29).  The  guiding  idea  here  is,  of  course, 
that  of  Hegel's  philosophy  of  history,  but  the  author's  exposition  is  remark- 
ably fresh  and  illuminating,  drawing  illustrations  from  many  fields  and  con- 
necting itself  with  fundamental  moral  issues. 

In  Lecture  V,  entitled  "Wordsworth  and  Browning,"  Professor  Jones  turns 
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to  poetry  to  find  further  confirmation  and  illustration  of  the  idealistic  inter- 
pretation of  experience.  While  not  ignoring  the  important  distinction  be- 
tween poetry  and  philosophy,  he  nevertheless  finds  them  essentially  akin 
in  their  insight  into  the  fundamental  unity  of  things.  Indeed,  the  distinc- 
tion is  easily  exaggerated  and  is  even  apt  to  disappear  when  they  are  at 
their  best.  "  There  is  much  nonsense  in  the  talk  about  philosophic  '  sys- 
tem ' — a  parade  of  mechanical  order  where  it  does  not  exist.  One  would 
think  that  a  philosophy  is  a  mechanical  contrivance,  compact  and  com- 
plete ;  its  parts  morticed  and  jointed  into  premises  and  conclusions  that 
can  be  pulled  down  and  put  up  again  at  one's  pleasure.  But  no  system  of 
philosophy  ever  answered  such  a  description  :  not  Plato's,  or  Aristotle's, 
or  Kant's,  or  Hegel's,  or  even  Spinoza's  ;  for  Spinoza's  geometrical 
method  is  only  surface  show  "  (pp.  154-155).  "  Press  as  we  may  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  truth  of  poetry  and  the  matter-of-fact  of  literal  ob- 
servation, which  is  the  kind  of  truth  that  philosophy  seeks,  Wordsworth 
must  still  be  regarded  as  a  deliberate  idealist  and  a  very  great  one" 
(p.  161). 

Lecture  VI  has  the  title  "The  Call  of  the  Modern  Age,"  and  the  con- 
cluding chapter  gives  "The  Answer  of  Idealism."  It  is  in  this  last 
lecture  that  one  finds  the  most  important  discussion  of  idealism  from  a 
philosophical  point  of  view.  Brief  as  the  treatment  necessarily  is,  it  might 
profitably  be  read  by  some  of  the  recent  critics  of  idealism  who  have  failed 
to  understand  the  more  elaborate  expositions  of  the  doctrine  they  attack. 
Professor  Jones  does  not  ignore  the  ultimate  difficulties  which  confront  his 
theory,  but  in  this  general  survey  he  is  of  course  unable  to  do  more  than 
indicate  the  path  by  which  he  believes  they  may  be  overcome.  Neverthe- 
less, his  eye  for  what  is  vital  and  concrete  is  so  sure,  and  his  grasp  of  spec- 
ulative principles  so  firm  as  to  make  us  eager  for  a  fuller  treatment  from  his 
pen  of  these  ultimate  questions.  And  indeed  philosophy  is  always  something 
more  than  'a  general  point  of  view.'  For,  as  Professor  Jones  knows  well, 
philosophy  differs  from  poetry  in  that  it  is  called  upon  to  justify  its  insight 
in  logical  detail.  A  general  point  of  view  requires  to  be  made  truly  scien- 
tific and  philosophical  by  being  constantly  redefined  and  applied  to  the 
concrete  problems  of  developing  experience. 

J.   E.   C. 

Darwin  and  the  Humanities.     By  JAMES  MARK  BALDWIN.     Baltimore, 
Review  Publishing  Co.,  1909. — pp.  xi,  118. 

This  little  book,  as  the  author  tells  us,  has  grown  out  of  the  revisio 
and  expansion  of  a  paper  on  "  The  Influence  of  Darwin  on  the  Mental  and 
Moral  Sciences,"  which  was  originally  intended  for  the  Darwin  Celebration 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society.  "Personally,"  Professor  Baldwin 
says  in  his  preface,  "  I  find  it  necessary  as  never  before  to  call  myself  a 
'  Darwinian  '  simply  from  having  written  out  in  this  little  volume  the  rela- 
tionships of  the  several  branches  of  humanistic  study,  as  I  apprehend 
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them,  from  the  point  of  view  of  Darwinism.  .  .  .  My  favorite  doctrines,  and 
those  in  which  my  larger  volumes  have  been  in  some  measure  original, 
seem  now,  when  woven  together,  to  have  been  consciously  inspired  by  the 
theory  of  Natural  Selection:  I  need  only  mention  'Organic  Selection,' 
'Functional  Selection,'  'Social  Heredity,'  'Selective  Thinking,'  'Experi- 
mental Logic,'  thorough-going  '  Naturalism  of  Method,'  etc.  Such  views 
as  these  all  illustrate  or  extend  the  principle  of  selection  as  Darwin  con- 
ceived it  —  that  is,  the  principle  of  survival  from  varied  cases  —  as  over 
against  any  vitalistic  or  formal  principle.  ...  I  think  the  conclusion  drawn 
on  page  87  of  this  volume,  to  the  effect  that  natural  selection  is  in  principle 
the  universal  law  of  genetic  organization  and  progress  in  nature  —  human 
nature  no  less  than  physical  nature  —  is  that  to  which  the  lines  of  evidence 
we  now  have  distinctly  point  ;  and  while  this  still  has  somewhat  the  appear- 
ance of  a  forecast,  it  is  one  of  these  reasonable  forecasts  which  give  life 
and  interest  to  the  progress  of  science  and  philosophy  alike  "  (pp.  viii,  ix). 

These  conclusions  will  not  surprise  readers  of  Professor  Baldwin's  more 
elaborate  treatises  ;  and  they  will  welcome  this  attempt  to  carry  through 
and  directly  apply  the  principle  of  selection  to  the  different  fields  of  human- 
istic study,  though  recognizing  that  what  is  here  presented  is  only  an  outline. 
The  different  chapters  deal  with  :  Darwinism  in  Relation  to  Psychology, 
the  Social  Sciences,  Ethics,  Logic,  Philosophy  and  Religion.  There  are 
also  two  appended  sections  entitled  respectively  "Darwin's  Judgment," 
and  "Darwinism  and  Logic,"  the  latter  being  a  paper  which  originally 
appeared  in  the  Psychological  Review  in  reply  to  certain  criticisms  of  the 
author's  application  of  Darwinian  principles  to  logic.  Of  these  chapters 
perhaps  that  dealing  with  religion  will  appear  least  familiar  to  readers  of 
Professor  Baldwin's  former  writings,  as  it  is  perhaps  also  the  most  interest- 
ing and  suggestive.  What  is  characteristic  throughout  the  book,  however, 
•is  the  repudiation  of  a  mechanical  interpretation  of  evolution,  and  of  any 
attempt  to  explain  the  later  modes  of  experience  exclusively  in  terms  of 
processes  and  categories  which  belong  to  an  earlier  stage. 

"  Every  genetic  change  ushers  in  a  real  advance,  a  progression  on  the 
part  of  nature  to  a  higher  mode  of  reality.  Actually  new  things  —  novelties 
—  are  daily  achieved  in  life,  mind,  and  society  ;  results  which  we  cannot 
interpret  in  terms  of  mere  composition  of  the  elements  involved  "  (p.  87). 
"With  the  conception  of  an  immanent  principle  of  change,  issuing  in 
modes  of  reality  which  are  progressively  more  and  more  significant  for  the 
demands  of  intelligence  and  life  —  the  way  is  open  for  an  interpretation  of 
the  world  in  terms  of  an  organization  of  which  progressive  self-integrating 
experience  is  the  type"  (p.  88). 

This  is  not  the  place  for  detailed  discussion,  but  the  two  points  which  I 
have  elsewhere  urged  in  reference  to  Professor  Baldwin's  logical  views  may 
be  set  down  here  as  applying  to  his  more  general  conclusions  :  (i)  Is  it 
sufficient  in  distinguishing  the  genetic  from  the  mechanical  to  insist  on  the 
"new  things,"  which  appear  in  the  former  series  without  exhibiting  their 
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continuity  with  what  preceded  ?  And  (2)  does  not  a  principle  of  organiza- 
tion whose  type  is  found  in  ' '  progressive  self-integrating  experience  ' '  carry 
us  beyond  Darwinism  and  the  principle  of  natural  selection  ? 

J.  E.  C. 

Le  socialisme  et  la  sociologie  reformists.     Par  ALFRED  FOUILLEE.     Paris, 
Felix  Alcan,  1909. — pp.  viii,  419. 

The  greatest  problem  left  us  by  the  nineteenth  century  is,  M.  Fouillee 
believes,  the  deep-rooted  antagonism  between  the  proletariat  and  the 
small  capitalist  class,  an  antagonism  which  has  resulted  from  the  revolu- 
tion in  industry  caused  by  the  introduction  of  machinery  and  from  the  con- 
centration of  wealth  due  to  modern  methods  of  finance.  Economic  indi- 
vidualism would  solve  this  problem  by  the  principles  of  a  false  philosophy 
which  substitutes  an  abstraction  —  the  'economic'  individual  —  for  the 
real  human  person,  and  defines  justice  as  the  right  of  this  individual  to 
freely  exchange  his  labor  or  the  products  of  his  labor  for  other  products  of 
equal  value.  Socialism,  on  the  contrary,  offers  an  Utopian  theory  of  society 
without  adequate  scientific  basis,  and  deriving  strength  chiefly  from  its  ap- 
peal to  sentiments  partly  generous  and  partly  selfish  and  envious. 

According  to  the  author  of  the  present  work,  the  solution  of  this  problem 
is  properly  the  task  of  a  sociologie  reformiste.  Such  a  sociology  will  proceed 
on  the  principles  laid  down  by  Aug.  Comte,  who  founded  it  on  a  secure 
scientific  basis  and  believed  that  it  should  be  given  authority  over  political 
and  economic  administration.  It  will  view  all  social  problems  in  their 
proper  historic  perspective,  recognizing  that  society  in  its  evolution  neces- 
sarily passes  through  three  main  stages  :  first,  that  of  primitive  social  soli- 
darity in  which  the  individual  is  identified  with  the  group  —  family,  clan 
or  tribe  —  without  any  consent  on  his  part ;  second  that  in  which  the  in- 
dividual frees  himself  from  the  group,  claims  his  rights  and  asserts  his  in- 
dependence as  an  individual  ;  and,  third,  that  final  synthetic  stage  in 
which  all  individuals  are  reunited  in  an  organic  system  formed  through 
their  own  volition  because  required  for  individual  self-realization.  In  the 
present  emergency  sociology  as  a  science  is  bound  to  reject  the  fallacies  of 
both  individualism  and  collectivism,  and  to  determine  the  actual  conditions 
under  which  the  third  and  perfect  type  of  social  organization  may  be  made 
possible.  This  end  maybe  secured  —  M.  Fouillee  maintains  —  through 
the  recognition  of  two  principles,  first  that  of  the  organisme  contractual,  and, 
second,  that  of  justice  reparative.  The  conception  of  society  as  a  contrac- 
tual organism  reconciles  two  opposing  social  theories.  The  one  bases 
social  organization  upon  psychological  grounds  and  conceives  it  as  the  re- 
sult of  a  more  or  less  explicit  agreement  entered  into  voluntarily  by  the 
individuals  concerned.  The  other  asserts  the  basis  of  society  to  be  biolog- 
ical, believing  it  to  be  rooted  in  a  social  instinct  and  thus  a  response  to  or- 
ganic demands.  An  adequate  social  theory  must  combine  the  truth  of 
these  opposing  views  :  understanding  society  as  grounded  upon  an  instinct 
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fundamental  to  human  nature,  which  finds  expression,  however,  in  volun- 
tary agreement  and  intelligent  cooperation.  As  a  logical  implication  of  this 
conception  of  social  organization,  there  follows  the  correlative  principle  of 
reparatory  justice.  If  society  is  truly  an  organization,  then  in  the  interplay 
of  organs  —  never  perfectly  adjusted  —  some  parts  will  inevitably  suffer,  and 
it  is  the  concern  of  the  whole  organism  that  these  parts  should  be  relieved 
and  restored.  And  if  —  to  state  the  same  truth  in  other  words  —  society  is 
a  voluntary  association,  then  the  universal  discharge  of  the  contractual  obli- 
gation is  certain  to  work  to  the  disadvantage  of  some.  It  thus  becomes 
the  duty  of  society  —  and  particularly  so  far  as  its  intelligence  and  purpose 
are  emphasized  —  to  compensate  these  individuals  for  the  ill  they  suffer. 
The  present  economic  situation  affords  striking  illustration  of  the  need  for, 
and  rightfulness  of,  reparatory  justice.  The  introduction  of  machinery, 
although  a  necessary  step  in  social  evolution,  has  nevertheless  deprived 
many  individuals  of  a  large  part  of  the  product  of  their  own  labor  and  has 
also  taken  from  them  the  control  of  the  conditions  under  which  they  work. 
Now  machinery  is  in  no  proper  sense  an  individual  possession,  but  a  social 
instrument  rightfully  used  by  society  for  its  own  advancement.  Since  this  is 
true,  justice  will  compel  society  to  make  reparation  for  the  ills  which  its 
use  inflicts  upon  the  worker,  by  intervening  and  securing  for  him  a  larger 
control  over  the  conditions  under  which  he  toils  and  a  greater  share  in  the 
product  of  his  labor.  In  his  conclusion  the  author  shows  that  a  correct 
conception  of  society  will  not  permit  one  to  think  of  state  and  individual  as 
so  externally  related  that  the  power  of  the  one  can  be  increased  only  at  the 
expense  of  the  other.  Rather  do  these  opposites  enter  the  social  synthesis 
as  complementary  factors,  each  of  which  derives  its  meaning  and  reality 
from  its  other.  The  central  power  must  be  strengthened  in  order  that  the 
freedom  of  the  individual  may  be  preserved,  and,  conversely,  the  rights  of 
the  individuals  must  be  preserved  in  order  that  the  state  attain  closest  unity 
and  greatest  power.  In  his  ultimate  social  philosophy  the  author  states  his 
agreement  with  Hegel,  except  that  he  regards  the  social  synthesis  as  a  vital 
rather  than  a  dialectical  process. 

The  reviewer  has  here  attempted  to  give  only  the  fundamental  tenets  of 
Fouillee's  social  theory.  The  book  contains  a  detailed  critique  of  the  prin- 
ciples and  doctrines  of  socialism  and  also  a  brief  discussion  of  new  forms  of 
communal  effort  such  as  the  syndicate,  cooperative  enterprise,  and  state 
ownership  of  public  utilities. 

HENRY  W.  WRIGHT. 
LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 

Herbert    Spencer  s    Grundlagen    der    Philosophic .     Von    P.    HABERLIN. 
Leipzig,  Johann  Ambrosius  Earth,  1908. — pp.  iv,  205. 

This  treatise  aims  to  supply  what  has  been  hitherto  lacking  in  German 
philosophical  literature  —  a  critical  study  not  of  a  particular  portion  of 
Spencer's  philosophy  but  of  the  fundamental  principles  that  underlie  the 
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whole  system.  In  pursuance  of  this  purpose  the  author  treats  first  of 
Spencer's  view  of  the  problem  of  philosophy,  and  then  examines  the  various 
forms  in  which  he  presents  his  solution,  as  a  doctrine  of  agnosticism,  a  law 
of  the  persistence  of  energy,  and  a  theory  of  universal  evolution.  The  final 
synthesis  of  these  different  aspects  of  Spencer's  thought  is  discussed  in  a 
concluding  chapter.  Here  the  author  maintains  that  Spencer  failed  to  solve 
his  problem,  and  dwells  upon  the  many  inconsistencies  in  his  thought,  lead- 
ing back  to  the  ultimate  contradiction  between  the  law  of  persistence  of 
force  first  as  a  metaphysical  principle  identical  with  the  permanence  of  the 
Absolute,  and  second  as  a  scientific  law  of  causal  determination.  The 
causes  for  this  failure  to  achieve  a  final  synthesis  are  found  to  be  not  pri- 
marily logical,  residing  in  the  nature  of  the  concepts  to  be  related,  but  his- 
torico-psychological,  consisting  of  the  various  and  conflicting  tendencies  at 
work  in  the  mind  of  the  philosopher  due  to  his  personality,  early  training, 
and  intellectual  experience. 

HENRY  W.  WRIGHT. 
LAKE  FOREST  COLLEGE. 


Hauptprobleme  der  Religionsphilosophie  der  Gegenwart.  Von  RUDOLF 
EUCKEN.  Dritte,  verbesserte  und  erweiterte  Auflage.  Berlin,  Verlag 
von  Reuther  und  Reichard,  1909.  — pp.  172. 

This  —  the  third  —  edition  of  Eucken's  Hauptprobleme  is  altered  chiefly, 
as  the  preface  states,  in  the  way  of  a  greater  emphasis  on  the  deficiencies 
of  the  historical  forms  of  the  church  for  meeting  the  religious  needs  of  the 
present,  and  the  necessity  therefore  for  new  forms  of  the  religious  life.  The 
book,  which  is  a  collection  of  four  lectures,  is  a  remarkably  penetrating 
analysis  of  religion  —  its  foundation  in  human  nature,  the  bearings  of  his- 
torical criticism  upon  it,  the  essential  character  of  Christianity  and  its  rela- 
tion to  the  modern  situation.  Eucken's  philosophy  of  religion  is  an  attempt 
to  avoid  the  defects  both  of  the  older  tendency  to  deduce  religion  from  meta- 
physics, and  the  modern  danger  that  it  may  be  swamped  in  a  psycholog- 
ical subjectivism.  Underlying  his  whole  philosophy  is  the  constant 
recognition  of  the  fundamentally  unitary,  spontaneous  character  of  inner 
spiritual  personality.  The  proof  of  religion  is  to  be  found  in  this  imme- 
diate character  of  personal  experience,  which,  in  the  life  of  reason,  truth, 
goodness,  we  discover  in  point  of  fact  rising  above  a  mere  collection  of 
powers  and  experiences,  or  a  mere  individual  existence  over  against  other 
things,  to  an  intimate  participation  in  an  universal  realm.  This  larger  life 
present  in  us  is  the  source  of  religion,  and  the  sufficient  guarantee  of  its 
validity  —  an  experience  whose  true  understanding  makes  it  alike  impossi- 
ble to  set  off  the  human  and  divine  in  different  spheres,  or  to  dispense  on 
the  other  hand  altogether  with  a  transcendent  reality  on  which  the  interests 
of  the  spiritual  life  are  grounded.  Only  relation  to  a  universal  world  order 
can  give  to  our  inner  demands  a  character  other  than  that  of  mere  un- 
grounded wishes  and  fancies,  which  in  reality  does  away  with  religion 
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altogether.  The  basis  of  religion  is  thus  personal,  but  it  is  not  subjective. 
Such  a  conception  meets  the  historical  difficulty.  It  agrees  that  conditions 
will  determine  the  form  which  the  religious  expression  takes,  but  it  is 
opposed  to  the  modern  attempt  to  reduce  religion  wholly  to  a  complex  of 
such  external  conditions.  The  inner  and  spontaneous  genius  by  which  the 
various  discordant  elements  got  from  history  are  fused  into  a  new  ideal,  is 
the  one  thing  which  the  historical  explaining  away  fails  to  reach.  An 
admirable  characterization  of  this  inner  spirit  of  Christianity  is  attempted 
in  the  third  lecture.  Perhaps  the  most  acute  and  enlightening  part  of  the 
book  is  the  concluding  survey  of  modern  life  and  its  ideals  in  their  relation 
to  religion.  Eucken  finds  the  typical  modern  spirit  essentially  in  conflict 
with  religion.  It  is  subjective  without  any  confidence  in  a  universal  order. 
In  its  opposition  to  the  narrowness  of  the  traditional  religious  interest  it 
presses  the  demands  of  a  many-sided  culture,  without  however  allowing 
the  need  of  any  fundamental  reconstruction  of  its  naturalistic  basis,  any 
break  with  the  natural  world  of  multitudinous  separate  interests.  But  in 
the  resulting  bankruptcy  of  religion  —  and  this  is  the  fatal  defect  in  the 
modern  tendency  to  set  religion  aside  —  there  is  an  equal  bankruptcy  of 
the  whole  realm  of  values,  which  cannot  maintain  themselves  on  the  soil 
of  subjectivism  and  naturalism,  — a  result  appearing  clearly  enough  below 
the  surface  of  most  modern  culture.  The  only  hope  lies  in  a  return  to 
religion,  not  indeed  as  a  special  department  of  experience,  but  as  an  under- 
lying attitude  toward  the  whole  of  life,  although  the  religion  of  the  future 
must  take  up  and  transform,  rather  than  ignore,  the  results  of  culture  which 
modern  times  have  achieved. 

A.  K.  ROGERS. 
BUTLER  COLLEGE. 

The  Problem  of  Human  Life,  as  Viewed  by  the  Great  Thinkers  from  Plato 
to  the  Present  Time.  By  RUDOLF  EUCKEN.  Translated  from  the  Ger- 
man by  WILLISTON  S.  HOUGH  and  W.  R.  BOYCE  GIBSON.  New  York, 
Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1909.  —  pp.  xxv,  582. 

Many  signs  of  late  have  shown  the  increasing  influence  of  Eucken' s 
philosophy  on  English  and  American  thought.  In  1906  Professor  Boyce 
Gibson  published  his  Rudolf  Eucken' s  Philosophy  of  Life.  During  the 
year  which  has  just  ended  three  translations  have  appeared  of  as  many 
works  of  the  German  thinker  :  The  Life  of  the  Spirit,  translated  by  Pogson, 
reproduces  the  Einfuhrung  in  eine  Philosophie  des  Geisteslebens  ;  the  opus- 
cule, Christianity  and  the  New  Idealism,  is  a  version  by  the  Gibsons  of  the 
Ferien  Cursus  of  1906,  Die  Hauptprobleme  der  Religionsphilosophie  der 
Gegenwart,  the  volume  under  review,  forms  an  English  rendering  of  the 
well-known  Lebensanschauungen  dergrossen  Denker.  The  growing  interest 
which  is  thus  indicated  may  be  ascribed  to  various  causes.  In  part,  no 
doubt,  it  is  due  to  the  heightened  prestige  and  influence  of  Professor  Eucken 
in  continental  lands.  Part  may  be  explained  by  his  personality,  in  par- 
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ticular  as  our  younger  scholars  have  met  and  studied  with  him  in  his  Jena 
home.  Most  of  all,  however,  account  must  be  taken  of  the  adaptation  of  the 
system  to  the  needs  of  the  time,  and  of  the  high  tone  of  spiritual  optimism 
which  pervades  it  in  all  its  parts.  This  phase  of  the  case,  it  may  be  added, 
exactly  coincides  with  the  purpose  of  its  author.  And  the  success  of  his 
work  in  this  respect  strangely  contrasts  with  much  of  the  discordant  clamor 
which  nowadays  is  heard  both  at  home  and  abroad.  One  need  not  be  a 
convinced  idealist  to  recognize  and  welcome  the  result.  It  is  not  remark- 
able that  in  an  era  of  confusion  and  change  a  noble  idealistic  system  should 
come  like  a  fresh  breeze  to  many  who  have  long  been  struggling  in  defence 
of  the  spiritual  verities.  It  is  only  surprising  that  so  large  a  proportion  of 
contemporary  thinkers  should  be  content  to  live  a  half  or  a  full  century 
behind  their  privilege,  seeking  intellectual  and  spiritual  satisfaction  in  the 
detail  inquiries,  the  mechanical  conceptions,  the  merely  biological  expla- 
nations, the  non-spiritual  principles  of  life  and  society,  which  Professor 
Eucken  so  stoutly  combats. 

The  present  volume  "is  in  all  essential  respects  a  version  of  the  seventh 
German  edition  "  of  the  Lebensanschauungen-,  Leipzig,  1907.  The  trans- 
lation was  begun,  however,  from  the  fifth  edition;  and,  "solely  with  a 
view  to  condensation,  a  few  paragraphs,  and  an  occasional  sentence  or 
even  phrase  .  .  .  have  been  omitted."  This  editorial  privilege  has  been 
exercised  with  the  full  consent  of  the  author,  and  the  elisions  occur  prin- 
cipally in  the  earlier  portions  of  the  work,  "in  the  relatively  long  accounts 
of  Plato,  Aristotle,  Plotinus,  and  Augustine,  and  in  the  section  on  Origen." 
The  aim  of  the  translators  has  been  to  reproduce  the  original  with  fidelity 
rather  than  with  slavish  literalness.  In  this  they  appear  to  have  succeeded, 
as  well  as  in  their  endeavor  to  render  Eucken' s  difficult,  if  distinguished 
German  style  into  flowing,  untechnical  English.  The  careful  indexes  add 
to  the  value  of  the  book. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

Die  Bedeutung  der  Tropismen  fur  die  Psychologic.     Von  JACQUES  LOEB. 
J.  A.  Barth,  Leipzig,  1909.  — pp.  51. 

More  than  twenty  years  ago  Professor  Loeb  ventured  the  assertion  that 
animals  respond  to  light  in  the  same  fixed  way  that  plants  do  ;  that  is  to 
say,  he  proposed  so  to  extend  Sachs's  botanical  law  that '  orientation  is  deter- 
mined by  the  direction  of  the  light-rays  '  as  to  cover  the  responsive  move- 
ments of  animals.  He  proposed  also  to  take  over  into  zoology  the  concept 
of  the  'tropism.'  Before  many  years  had  passed  not  only  '  heliotropism,' 
but '  geotropism,'  '  stereotropism,'  '  chemotropism,'  and  other  similar  terms, 
came  to  be  stock-in-trade  of  the  student  of  animal  behavior.  Down  to  the 
present  time  Loeb  and  his  pupils  have  contended  for  the  '  tropic  '  nature  of 
a  great  variety  of  animal  movements.  In  consideration  of  the  profound  im- 
pression which  this  doctrine  of  tropisms  has  made  upon  the  new  science  of 
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behavior,  the  recent  booklet  of  Loeb's  (a  reprint  of  a  lecture  delivered  at 
the  Genevese  Congress  of  last  year)  merits  attention.  Loeb  has  a  horror 
of  'metaphysical  '  and  '  speculative  '  explanations  in  biology,  i.  g.,  theories 
other  than  physico-chemical.  Reference  to  '  will '  and  '  instinct '  as  the 
springs  of  animal  action  was  for  him  an  appeal  to  metaphysics  ;  he  sought 
therefore  to  replace  these  agencies  by  the  discovery  of  chemical  processes 
set  up  directly  by  stimulus  and  issuing  in  movement.  This  procedure  he 
calls  both  an  '  analysis  of  psychical  phenomena  '  and  their  '  explanation.' 
The  writer  is  impatient  of  criticism,  and  he  inclines,  moreover,  to  an  extreme 
and  dogmatic  statement  of  his  views.  He  has  himself  therefore  to  thank 
if  his  opponents  have  construed  his  tropisms  as  a  more  general  theory  of 
animal  activity  than  he  intended.  Indeed,  his  more  recent  writings  and, 
in  particular,  the  book  under  discussion,  have  shown  plainly  enough  that 
even  for  Loeb  the  tropic  movement  is  only  one  of  at  least  three  modes  of 
response.  To  it  must  be  added  "  sensitivity  to  difference"  and  "associ- 
ative memory,"  terms  taken  over  from  psychology  and  bent  to  assume 
new  meanings.  It  is  not  the  tropism,  he  says  now,  that  he  was  concerned 
about  ;  it  is,  instead  the  reduction  of  mental  phenomena  in  general  to 
physicochemical  processes  (p.  39). 

The  strength  of  Professor  Loeb's  position  lies  in  its  methodological  excel- 
lence. It  seeks  the  immediate  organic  conditions  of  movement  and  the 
dependence  of  these  conditions,  in  their  turn,  upon  environmental  agencies 
(stimuli).  So  far  as  method  is  concerned,  the  procedure  is  vastly  to  be 
preferred  over  the  uncritical  use  of  'free-will'  and  'instinct.'  But  Loeb  is 
wrong  in  supposing  that  he  thereby  disposes  of  the  psychological  problems 
involved.  Like  most  biologists  who  essay  the  study  of  behavior,  he  is 
hopelessly  confused  as  regards  the  essential  difference  between  biological 
and  psychological  objects.  So  complete  is  this  confusion  that  Loeb  can, 
with  one  hand,  cast  out  'will'  and  'instinct'  while,  with  the  other,  he  grasps 
at  'associative  memory '  and  'ideas.'  What  will  and  instinct  need  is  not  to 
be  cast  out,  but  to  be  analyzed,  and  analyzed  in  the  light  of  their  organic 
substrate.  Associative  memory  and  ideas,  on  the  other  hand,  do  not 
properly  lend  themselves  to  the  physical  explanation  of  reactions.  Loeb's 
quarrel  with  the  psychologist  must  be  carried  on  from  one  side.  His  use 
and  abuse  of  psychological  terms  and  objects  are  foreign  to  the  science  of 
psychology,  which  nevertheless  welcomes  most  heartily  his  splendid  con- 
tributions made  to  our  knowledge  of  organic  response  to  environmental 
change. 

MADISON  BENTLEY. 

Grundzuge  der  physiologischen  Psychologif,  sixth  edition,  Band  I.     Von 
WILHELM  WUNDT.     W.  Engelmann,  Leipzig,  1908. — pp.  xv,  725. 
The  beginning  of  still  another  umgearbeitete  edition  of  Wundt's  compen- 
dious Grundzuge,  sent  out  almost  upon  the  heels  of  the  fifth,  has  created 
some  surprise  among  psychologists.     The  primary  reason  for  this  new  first 
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volume  (the  only  volume  that  has  thus  far  appeared)  seems  to  have  been 
the  author's  desire  to  revise  his  chapter  on  the  Intensity  of  Sensation,  and 
more  specifically  to  express  his  views  on  mental  measurement  and  the  psy- 
chophysical  methods.  This  chapter  has  grown  from  thirty  odd  pages  in 
the  first  edition  (1874)  to  one  hundred  and  fifty  in  the  sixth.  Since  the 
fifth,  and  especially  since  the  fourth,  edition  came  out  much  new  work  has 
been  done  on  the  '  reconstruction  '  of  the  quantitative  methods.  It  is  im- 
portant then  that  Wundt,  who  picked  up  directly  from  Weber  and  Fechner 
the  application  of  mathematics  to  psychology,  should  incorporate  the  new 
material  into  his  system.  A  second  change  worthy  of  comment  is  the  in- 
troduction, in  the  new  edition,  of  a  section  on  general  psychological  method 
(pp.  23-42).  This  section  was  obviously  inspired  by  Wundt' s  recent  con- 
troversy over  the  Ausfragemethode  of  the  Wiirzburg  school.  In  condemn- 
ing the  method  of  Marbe  and  Kiilpe,  Wundt  wrote  out  at  length  his  own 
logic  of  psychological  method  (see  Psych.  Studien.,  iii,  301).  The  section 
now  included  goes  back  definitely  to  that  discussion.  The  part  treating  of 
Pre-psychological  Concepts,  omitted  from  the  fifth  edition,  has  now  been 
replaced.  Throughout  the  volume,  the  text  reveals  a  vast  number  of  small 
changes.  Several  additions  have  been  made  to  the  neurological  chapters. 
Altogether  the  volume  has  grown  by  more  than  a  hundred  pages. 

MADISON  BENTLEY. 

Les  principals  theories  de  la  logique  contemporaine.     Par  P.  HERMANT 
ET  A.  VAN  DE  WAELE.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1909.  — pp.  302. 

This  work  was  written  for  a  prize  competition  and  received  commenda- 
tion from  the  Academic  des  Sciences  morales  et  politiques.  It  gives  an 
exposition  and  criticism  of  the  theories  of  knowledge  produced  by  the 
various  schools  in  Germany,  England,  and  France  during  the  nineteenth 
century,  and  in  this  connection  it  investigates  the  problems  of  reality, 
truth,  judgment,  and  inference. 

With  regard  to  the  method  followed  the  authors  say  in  the  preface  : 
"  One  who  would  expound  or  criticise  the  thought  of  an  epoch  must  decide 
whether  it  is  better  to  study  each  system  in  its  unity  or  whether  it  is  prefer- 
able to  follow  the  different  aspects  of  a  problem  as  it  has  presented  itself  to 
the  different  thinkers  who  have  attacked  it.  The  first  method  sacrifices 
the  genesis  and  evolution  of  the  ideas  but  gives  greater  unity  ;  the  second 
enables  one  to  follow  the  general  trend  of  the  ideas  and  makes  criticism 
easier  and  more  concise  "  (p.  i).  The  latter  method  is  adopted. 

The  German  contribution  to  logical  conceptions  is  considered  under  the 
following  headings:  "Naive  Realism;"  "Absolute  Idealism;"  "  Neo- 
Kantians  ;  "  "  Theory  of  Immanence  ;  "  Lotze,  Sigwart,  Benno-Erdmann, 
Jul.  Bergmann  ;  Transcendental  Realism  ;  Empirio-Criticism. 

The  authors  hold  Wundt  and  Riehl  to  be  the  most  important  thinkers 
among  the  naive  realists,  and  their  doctrines  are  considered  in  this  connec- 
tion, although  the  realistic  thesis  appears  to  have  had  little  influence  on  their 
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logical  theories.  Their  definitions  of  concept  and  judgment  are  made  in 
entire  independence  of  realism.  At  the  end  of  this  section,  the  conclusion 
is  drawn  that  nai've  realism,  in  spite  of  its  apparent  simplicity,  rests  on  a 
fanciful  hypothesis.  It  gives  absolute  value  to  an  unknown  substratum. 
The  uselessness  of  the  theory  has  been  the  cause  of  its  downfall  (p.  26). 

Under  the  theory  of  Absolute  Idealism,  Hegel,  Prantl,  Schmitt,  Lasson, 
and  Michelet  are  among  the  names  discussed.  The  authors  find  the 
doctrines  of  this  school  inadequate.  The  strict  logical  necessity  of  the 
system  has  no  room  for  facts  without  value  from  the  point  of  view  of  mental 
development.  It  is  unable  to  account  for  the  divergences  in  the  world  as 
conceived  by  different  individuals.  Each  moment  in  the  development  has 
its  element  of  truth,  therefore  the  system  as  a  whole  can  provide  no 
criterion  of  truth  (p.  42). 

The  Neo-Kantians,  Lange,  Cohen,  Zeller,  Windelband,  Schultze,  Er- 
hardt,  and  Volkelt,  are  next  taken  up.  The  fundamental  characteristic 
of  this  school  is  found  in  its  admission  of  a  thing-in-itself  which  has  no 
qualities  except  existence  (p.  44).  The  forms  of  thought  exist  in  virtue  of 
the  fundamental  nature  of  mind  itself  and  operate  with  absolute  necessity  ; 
these  forms  are  the  basis  of  all  logical  processes  and  cannot  be  demon- 
strated (p.  48).  The  theory  is  dualistic,  since  form  and  matter  are  inde- 
pendent of  each  other  (p.  50).  If  all  individuals  think  according  to  fixed 
forms,  the  authors  find  it  difficult  to  understand  how  divergences  and  con- 
tradictions can  arise.  Moreover,  the  problem  of  the  immediately  given  is 
also  left  very  vague  (p.  62). 

The  Theory  of  Immanence,  we  are  told,  was  originated  by  Schuppe 
although  the  conception  was  not  unknown  to  the  ancients.  This  view  has 
many  points  in  common  with  Fichte  and  Hegel.  Immanence  has  been 
fruitful  in  its  insistence  on  the  collective  character  of  reality  and  truth,  and 
more  particularly  in  its  conception  of  the  grades  of  reality.  Schuppe  has 
treated  the  judgment  in  an  illuminating  way  and  has  rendered  logic  a  ser- 
vice in  reducing  to  their  true  proportions  the  barriers  which  had  been  set 
up  between  the  different  functions  of  the  understanding.  But,  it  is  main- 
tained, the  theory  is  wrong  in  taking  the  self  as  its  point  of  departure,  for 
the  self  is  not  an  original  datum,  but  is  reached  by  analysis  and  opposition. 
Far  from  being  able  to  establish  the  existence  of  other  individuals,  it  itself 
is  determined  by  means  of  other  individuals  (p.  80). 

As  Lotze,  Sigwart,  Benno-Erdmann,  and  Jul.  Bergmann  cannot  well  be 
placed  in  any  of  the  conventional  schools,  they  are  treated  in  a  separate 
section.  They  are  conceded  to  be  among  the  most  prominent  thinkers  on 
logical  problems.  But,  for  reasons  which  space  does  not  permit  us  to 
state,  they  are  pronounced  unable  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of 
truth,  judgment  and  inference,  and  are  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  meta- 
physics (pp.  125-126). 

Transcendental  Realism  is  represented  by  Natorp  and  von  Hartmann. 
According  to  Natorp,  it  is  the  business  of  logic  to  explain  how  knowledge 
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forms  a  unity.  The  unity  is  not  given  by  simple  absence  of  contradiction, 
arid  even  formal  validity  must  have  its  basis  in  objective  truth.  The  prob- 
lem of  consciousness  is  analogous  to  the  solution  of  an  equation.  The 
object  is  the  unknown  quantity  to  be  deduced  by  means  of  the  given.  As 
in  the  equation,  we  have  the  conditions  necessary  for  the  solution.  We 
can  establish  an  equation  between  the  known  sensations  and  the  unknown 
object.  If  it  were  otherwise,  the  problem  of  knowledge  would  be  incom- 
prehensible as  well  as  insoluble.  This  view  is  criticised  for  asserting  an 
equation  that  is  not  formulated  (p.  131). 

Empirio- Criticism  is  intimately  related  to  French  positivism,  both  being 
revolts  against  classical  metaphysics.  It  considers  philosophy  as  the 
product  of  an  evolution  from  common  sense  to  scientific  thought.  Aven- 
arius  and  Mach  arrive  at  similar  results.  The  concrete  sciences  furnish 
the  point  of  departure  ;  everything  known  is  given  by  experience.  Those 
things  are  true  which  are  most  useful,  therefore  truth  is  not  absolute.  Em- 
pirio-criticism  is  commended  for  bringing  human  life  and  philosophy  into 
closer  relation  and  for  the  application  of  the  Darwinian  theory  to  the  prob- 
lem of  consciousness.  The  objection  is  made,  however,  that  it  takes, 
without  criticism,  the  ordinary  man's  theory  of  knowledge  as  its  starting 
point  (p.  150). 

English  thinkers  are  treated  under  the  schools  Realism,  Idealism,  and 
Pragmatism.  The  conclusions  reached  in  connection  with  English  Realism 
are  that  Mill,  Hamilton,  Spencer,  Veitch,  and  Venn,  the  men  considered  in 
this  section,  have  not  been  able  to  give  a  satisfactory  explanation  of  the 
relation  between  thought  and  its  object.  The  problem  of  judgment  has 
given  the  realists  trouble.  They  ought  to  find  their  criterion  of  truth  in  the 
agreement  of  thought  and  things.  But  since  it  is  impossible  to  pass  be- 
yond the  psychical  states,  belief,  or  the  principle  of  contradiction,  or  neces- 
sary association,  have  been  taken  as  the  criterion.  Their  explanation  of 
induction  is  also  unsatisfactory  (p.  176). 

The  English  Idealists,  Green,  Bradley,  Bain,  Bosanquet,  and  Hobhouse 
are  credited  with  having  done  valuable  work  in  connection  with  special 
problems  ;  but  not  with  having  produced  any  complete  and  new  systems. 
The  main  interest  of  this  school  is  to  be  found  in  its  application  of  the  con- 
ception of  evolution  to  the  mental  life  and  in  its  proof  that  mental  activity 
makes  considerable  additions  to  the  sense  given  data. 

Pragmatism  is  found  to  be  a  local  expression  of  a  general  philosophical 
tendency.  It  has  been  the  foe  of  all  absolutism.  At  the  outset,  its  tend- 
ency was  to  free  itself  from  all  metaphysics  but  it  has  failed  in  this  attempt. 
James,  Dewey,  Schiller,  and  Moore  are  among  the  men  examined  in  this 
connection. 

The  contemporary  French  philosophers  have  not  been  original  metaphys- 
icians, but  nevertheless  they  have  treated  special  problems  with  great 
originality.  In  psychology  their  work  has  had  a  profound  influence  on  con- 
temporary thought.  In  France  psychology  has  invaded  the  realm  of  logic. 
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Poincare,  Rabier,   Ribot,  Binet,  Paulhan,  Renouvier,   Fouillee,  and  Janet 
are  among  the  thinkers  considered  in  this  part  of  the  work. 

The  neo-scholastic  movement  is  interesting  as  an  attempt  to  adapt 
mediaeval  philosophy  to  present-day  requirements.  The  school  has  little 
importance  for  logic. 

In  the  conclusion,  the  authors  have  indicated  what  seems  to  them  to  be 
the  true  theory.  This  view  has  much  in  common  with  pragmatism  and 
positivism.  We  are  told  that  neither  reality  nor  truth  can  be  taken  as  the 
starting  point.  The  special  feature  of  the  logical  process  is  affirmation  ; 
but  as  affirmation  is  the  result  of  volition,  it  falls  within  the  field  of  psy- 
chology. All  rational  processes  aiming  at  truth  are  mental  operations  and 
hence  psychological.  It  has  been  maintained  that  logic  is  a  normative 
science  while  psychology  is  not  ;  but  the  authors  seem  to  hold  that  this 
distinction  is  not  ultimate.  We  have  a  right,  therefore,  to  base  our  logical 
investigations  on  psychology  if  it  proves  useful  to  do  so  (pp.  265-269). 
Survival  value  determines  which  among  the  systems  of  our  ideas  is  to  be 
called  real  and  true  (p.  275).  Reality  is  that  group  among  the  diverse 
mental  systems  which  has  most  value  in  maintaining  the  race  (p.  276). 
Nature  is  only  the  best  unified  and  most  useful  group  among  our  states  of 
consciousness  (p.  280). 

The  book  is  the  result  of  a  conscientious  attempt  to  explain  the  main 
logical  problems  of  modern  thought.  It  has  brought  together  and  criticised, 
from  a  definite  point  of  view,  much  interesting  material.  To  criticise  the 
work  in  detail  would  involve  a  discussion  of  most  of  the  difficult  questions 
of  modern  epistemology.  The  difficulties  which  the  authors  have  are 
obvious.  A  work  which  attempts  to  state  and  evaluate  all  contemporary 
logical  theories  has  a  big  task  on  its  hands,  and  it  would  be  strange  if  it 
were  able  to  do  full  justice  to  all  positions.  Without  elaborating  upon  what 
appear  to  be  defects  of  appreciation,  one  might  say  that  it  is  hardly  fair  to 
English  idealism  to  assert  that  it  has  produced  no  system  but  has  only 
taken  up  special  questions.  In  general  the  work  might  be  said  to  be  open 
to  two  objections  :  first,  that  on  account  of  the  large  number  of  schools 
considered  it  has  been  necessary  to  dispose  of  each  in  too  summary  a 
manner  ;  and  second,  most  of  the  objections  to  pragmatism  and  positivism 
could  be  urged  against  its  own  point  of  view. 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

Logic,  Inductive  and  Deductive.     By  ADAM  L.  JONES.     New  York,  Henry 
Holt  and  Co.,  1909.  — pp.  x,  304. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  as  given  in  the  preface  runs  :  "This  book  is 
intended  as  a  text-book  and  not  at  all  as  a  contribution  to  logical  theory." 

A  characteristic  most  important  from  this  pedagogical  point  of  view  is 
the  arrangement  of  subject-matter.  Of  the  three  parts  into  which  the  book 
is  divided  the  first  (189  of  the  300  pages)  is  devoted  to  a  study  of  details  in 
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method,  both  inductive  and  deductive,  with  no  heavy  line  of  demarcation 
between  them.  The  second  part  describes  certain  interesting  '  supple- 
mentary methods  '  connected  with  statistics.  And  in  the  third  part,  ques- 
tions that  deal  with  the  nature  of  scientific  systems  as  systems  are  con- 
sidered. The  treatment  throughout  is  clear  and  concise,  and  the  theory 
well  illustrated.  Examples  and  questions  connected  with  the  student's 
interests  as  well  as  with  more  technical  science  are  given  at  the  end  of  each 
chapter,  though  there  are  hardly  enough  of  these  to  admit  of  much  varia- 
tion in  a  course  from  year  to  year.  At  the  end  of  the  book  come  three 
longer  examples  of  classic  pieces  of  complex  scientific  reasoning. 

The  significant  points  in  the  range  of  subject  matter  are  :  (i)  the  intro- 
duction early  in  the  course  of  an  analysis  of  the  nature  of  perception  as  the 
source  from  which  we  get  our  facts  ;  (2)  the  entire  omission  of  any  furthe1" 
analysis  of  the  reasoning  process  ;  (3)  the  explicit  setting-aside  of  all  con- 
sideration of  such  theories  as  Karl  Pearson's  for  instance,  as  to  the  relation 
of  the  external  world  to  our  scientific  laws,  except  for  assertions  that  the 
laws  science  discovers  are  the  laws  of  things  ;  (4)  the  discussion  of  certain 
'  extra-syllogistic  '  reasoning,  notably  that  found  in  mathematical  induction 
and  in  the  use  of  figures  in  geometry  ;  (5)  a  more  detailed  analysis  of  sta- 
tistical method  than  is  often  given,  supplemented  by  a  short  illustrated  dis- 
cussion of  '  The  Graphic  Method  of  Representing  Data  and  their  Relations  '  ; 
and  (6)  the  comparison  of  mathematics,  science,  and  history  as  systems  of 
knowledge. 

One's  judgment  of  the  value  of  these  discussions  and  omissions  would 
need  more  justification  than  a  short  notice  allows.  The  analysis  of  the 
nature  of  perception  seems  to  me,  for  instance,  particularly  valuable,  but 
chiefly  because  it  suggests  the  very  theory  I  understand  Mr.  Jones  to  deny, 
the  subjective  character  of  even  the  simplest  forms  of  knowledge.  As 
'  An  Introduction  to  Scientific  Method '  I  wish  that  the  book  might  make 
more  direct  reference  to  the  use  of  biographies  of  investigators  where  we 
have  live  and  significant  inductions  actually  in  process,  and  where  the  use 
of  any  definite  methods  appears  a  characteristic  no  more  fundamental  than 
the  slow  growth  of  law  out  of  repeated  attempts  to  conceive  as  well  as 
challenge  all  possible  explanations. 

FRANCES  H.  RQUSMANIERE. 
SMITH  COLLEGE. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

The  Classical  Moralists.  Selections  Illustrating  Ethics  from  Socrates  to 
Martineau.  Compiled  by  BENJAMIN  RAND.  Boston  and  New  York, 
Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909. — pp.  xix,  797. 

Charles  Darwin  and  the  Origin  of  Species.  By  E.  B.  POULTON.  London 
and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1909.  — pp.  xv,  302. 

The  Individual  and  Reality.  By  E.  D.  FAWCETT.  London  and  New  York, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1909.  — pp.  xxiv,  449.  $4.25. 
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The  Moral  Life.  A  Study  in  Genetic  Ethics.  By  A.  E.  DAVIES.  Balti- 
more, Review  Publishing  Co.,  1909. — pp.  xii,  187. 

^Esthetic  as  Science  of  Expression  and  General  Linguistic.  Translated 
from  the  Italian  of  BENEDETTO  CROCE  by  DOUGLAS  AINSLIE.  London 
and  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.  — pp.  xxxi,  403. 

Plato" s  Doctrine  of  Ideas.  By  J.  A.  STEWART.  Oxford,  at  the  Clarendon 
Press,  1909.  —  pp.  207. 

The  Symposium  of  Plato.  Edited  by  R.  G.  BURY.  Cambridge,  W.  Heffer 
and  Sons,  1909.  — pp.  Ixxi,  179. 

Philosophy  as  a  Science.  By  PAUL  CARUS.  Chicago,  The  Open  Court 
Publishing  Co.,  1909.  —  pp.  ix,  213.  $0.50. 

^Esthetics.     By  KATE  GORDON.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1909. 

-PP.  3i5- 
Journals  of  Ralph  Waldo  Emerson  1820-1872.     With  Annotations.     Two 

volumes.     Edited  by  EDWARD  WALDO  EMERSON  and  WALDO  EMERSON 

FORBES.     Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1909.  —  pp. 

xxvi,  394  ;  xvi,  541. 
The  Human  Race.     By  JAMES  SAMUELSON.     London,  Swan  Sonnenschein 

and  Co.,  Lim.,  1910. — pp.  xii,  192. 
Authority  in  Religion.     J.  H.  LECKIE.      Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark,  1909. 

-pp.  x,  238. 
The  Divine  Worker  in  Creation  and  Providence.     By  J.  OSWALD  DYKES. 

Edinburgh,    T.   £   T.    Clark  ;    Imported   by    Charles    Scribner's   Sons, 

1909.  — pp.  xvi,  336. 

St.  Matthew' s  Gospel.  With  Introduction  and  Notes  by  EDWARD  E.  AN- 
DERSON. Edinburgh,  T.  &  T.  Clark  ;  Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's 
Sons,  1909.  — pp.  xxi,  243. 

Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  Illinois.  (The  Psychological 
Review,  Monograph  Supplements,  Vol.  XI,  No.  I.)  Lancaster,  Pa., 
The  Review  Publishing  Co.,  1909.  —  pp.  177. 

A  Study  of  the  Conception  of  Nature  among  the  Pre-Socratics.  By  W.  A. 
HEIDEL.  (Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences, 
Vol.  XLV,  No.  4.)  1910. — pp.  54. 

System  der  Aesthetik.  Von  JOHANNES  VOLKELT.  Band  II.  Miinchen,  C. 
H.  Beck'sche,  1910.  — pp.  xxii,  569.  M.  10.50. 

Die  Entivicklung  der  Theologie  in  der  Griechischen  Philosophie.  Von 
EDWARD  CAIRO.  Autorisierte  Ubersetzung  von  HILMAR  WILMANNS. 
Halle,  A.  S.  Max  Niemeyer,  1909.  —  pp.  xvi,  532. 

Philosophische  Reden  und  Vortriige.  Von  CARL  STUMPF.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Earth,  1910. — pp.  261.  M.  5. 

Der  Pragmatismus.  GUNTHER  JACOBY.  Leipzig,  Verlag  Diirr'schen  Buch- 
handlung,  1909. — pp.  57.  M.  1.20. 
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Einfuhrung  in  die  Erkenntnistheorie.     GUSTAV  STORKING.     Leipzig,  Wil- 

helm  Engelmann,  1909.  — pp.  v,  330.     M.  6. 
Lessings  Philosophic.    Herausgegeben  von  PAUL  LORENTZ.     Leipzig,  Ver- 

lag  der  Durr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1909.  — pp.  Ixxxvi,  396.     M.  4.50. 
Schillers  philosophische   Schriften   und   Gedichte.      Herausgegeben   von 

EUGEN  KUHNEMANN.     Zweite,  vermchrte  auflage.     Leipzig,  Verlag  der 

Durr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1910. — pp.  437.     M.  4.50. 
Immanuel  Kants  kleinere  Schriften  zur  Naturphilosophie.  Von  OTTO  BUEK. 

Erste   Abteilung.     Zweite   Auflage.     Leipzig,    Verlag   der    Durr'schen 

Buchhandlung,  1909.  — pp.  xlii,  338.     M.  4. 
Shaftsbury.       Ein    Brief  uber  den  Enthusiasmus    Die   Moralisten.       Ins 

Deutsche  iibertragen  und  eingeleitet  von   MAX  FRISCHEISEN-KOHLER. 

Leipzig,  Verlag  der  Durr'schen  Buchhandlung,    1909.  — pp  xxxi,   212. 

M.  3. 
De  la  Mettrie.     Der  Mensch  eine  Maschine.     Ubersetzt  von  MAX  BRAH 

Leipzig,  Verlag  der  Durr'schen  Buchhandlung,    1909.  —  pp.    xxii,   72. 

M.  i. 80. 
Geschichte  der  Erziehung.     Von  F.   M.   SCHIELE.     Leipzig,   Verlag  der 

Durr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1909.  — pp.  166.     M.  2.40. 
Das  Welterlebnis.     Von  E.  ZSCHIMMER.     Erster  Teil.     Leipzig,  Wilhelm 

Engelmann,  1909.  —  pp.  77. 
Le  sens  de  V existence.     Par   LUDWIG   STEIN.      Paris,    V.    Girard    &    E. 

Briere,  1909. — pp.  xi,  534.      12  fr. 
David  Friedrich  Strauss.     La  vie  et  /'  ceuvre .     Par  ALBERT  LEVY.     Paris, 

Felix  Alcan,  1910.  — pp.  iii,  292.     5  fr. 

Dieuet  Science.    Par  £LIE  DE  CYON.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1910.  — xvi,  444. 
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Zwei  Wege  der  Erkenntnistheorie.  Transcendental  psychologic  und 
Transcendentalogik.  HEINRICH  RICKERT.  Kant-Studien,  XIV,  pp. 
169-228. 

Epistemology  is  concerned  with  thinking  in  so  far  as  it  is  true  ;  and,  in 
order  to  be  true,  thought  must  depend  upon  an  object.  The  author  holds 
that  the  very  conception  of  truth  excludes  all  theories  based  on  empirical 
psychology  —  Relativism,  Pragmatism,  Instrumentalism,  or  by  whatever 
names  they  may  be  called.  The  problem  of  Epistemology  concerns  the 
form,  not  the  content,  of  knowledge.  The  two  methods  of  approach  here 
dealt  with  both  attempt  to  determine  the  transcendental  object  of  knowledge  ; 
and  therefore  both  belong  in  the  sphere  of  transcendental  philosophy. 
Transcendental  psychology  begins  with  the  act  of  knowledge  as  a  psy- 
chical process,  seeking  by  analysis  of  this  to  penetrate  to  the  transcendent 
object.  Transcendental  logic,  on  the  other  hand,  passes  at  once  to  the 
sphere  of  the  transcendent  object,  dealing  as  "  pure  "  logic,  with  this  in 
abstraction  from  the  act  of  knowing.  The  author  goes  on  to  show  that 
both  have  advantages  and  disadvantages,  and  may  accordingly  be  em- 
ployed to  supplement  each  other.  A  psychological  analysis  of  judgment, 
as  the  act  of  knowledge,  shows  as  its  fundamental  factors  the  feeling  of 
certainty  (Evidenz),  and  the  recognition  of  a  transcendent  Sollen  as  the 
object  of  the  act.  But  the  connection  of  the  act  with  the  object  is  not 
exhibited.  Transcendental  logic,  on  its  side,  shows  us  that  the  trans- 
cendent object  must  belong  in  the  sphere  of  meanings,  and  that  the  meaning 
which  transcends  all  existence  must  be  a  value,  and  can  only  be  under- 
stood as  a  value.  Transcendental  logic  then  does  not  deal  with  the  world 
of  existence  but  with  the  realm  of  transcendent  values.  But  its  defect  is 
that  it  fails  to  show  what  significance  these  transcendent  values  have  for  actual 
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knowledge.  If  we  are  to  make  intelligible  the  knowledge  of  an  object, 
we  must  do  so  by  passing  from  knowledge  to  the  object,  and  not  from  the 
object  to  knowledge.  This  is  to  revert  to  transcendental  psychology. 
How  does  existence  become  meaning,  or  reality  take  on  value  ?  This  we 
can  understand  only  if  we  assume  an  immanent  meaning  in  the  psycho- 
logical act  itself.  The  meaning  of  the  act  of  judgment  is  the  recognition 
or  taking  up  an  attitude  towards  a  value.  Logic  must  avoid  separating 
meaning  and  existence  so  sharply  from  each  other  as  to  ignore  the  act  of 
knowledge  and  its  immanent  meaning.  Otherwise  it  becomes  empty. 
For  the  eternally  valid  forms  can  only  be  found  in  relation  to  the  temporal 
images.  Transcendent  psychology  may  learn  from  '  pure  '  logic  to  guard 
against  psychologism  and  metaphysics  in  epistemology.  And  the  study  of 
transcendental  psychology  may  teach  '  pure  '  logic  that  the  over-empirical 
sphere  of  the  logical  can  be  understood  only  as  a  world  of  theoretical 
values,  and  that  therefore  epistemology  must  be  a  critique  of  reason  ;  /.  e., 
a  science  that  is  concerned,  not  with  existence  but  with  meanings,  not  with 
realities  but  with  values  ;  that  it  is  in  Kant's  phrase  not  qucestio  facti  but 
qucestio  juris '. 

J.  E.   C. 

On  Truth  and  Coherence.  F.  H.  BRADLEY.  Mind,  No.  71,  pp.  329-342. 
This  article  defends,  against  the  recent  criticisms  of  Professor  Stout  and 
Mr.  Russell,  the  theory  that  coherence  will  work  as  a  test  of  truth  in  the 
case  of  facts  due  to  sensible  perception  and  memory.  Mr.  Bradley  con- 
tends that  no  other  test  will  work,  and  that  therefore  there  are  no  judgments 
of  sense  which  are  in  principle  infallible.  The  test  he  advocates  is  the  idea 
of  a  whole  of  knowledge  as  wide  and  as  consistent  as  possible  —  a  system 
characterized  by  coherence  and  comprehensiveness.  Though  admitting 
that  our  intelligence  cannot  construct  the  world  of  perceptions  and  feelings, 
but  depends  on  what  is  given,  he  holds  that  facts  of  perception  which  are 
immediate  and  ultimate  and  above  criticism  are  vicious  abstractions.  With 
every  datum  of  perception  or  memory  a  modified  interpretation  is  in  prin- 
ciple possible,  and  no  such  fact,  therefore,  is  given  free  from  all  possibility 
of  error.  Two  reasons  have  been  advanced  for  maintaining  independent 
facts  and  infallible  judgments  :  (i)  Such  data,  it  may  be  said,  can  be 
actually  shown.  But,  urges  Mr.  Bradley,  when  one  has  descended  beyond 
the  level  of  error,  one  is  apt  to  be  below  the  level  of  any  fact  or  any  truth 
which  one  can  use.  (2)  They  must  exist,  since  without  them  the  intelli- 
gence cannot  work.  This  rests  on  the  assumption,  our  writer  maintains, 
that  experience  is  a  structure  which  must  rest  on  some  static  foundation; 
whereas  it  is  really  a  system,  in  which  the  facts  which  are  taken  up  are 
continually  readjusted  to  form  a  consistent  whole.  "  Facts  "  are  justified 
because  and  as  far  as,  while  taking  them  as  real,  one  is  better  able  to  deal 
with  the  incoming  new  "facts  "  and  in  general  make  the  world  wider  and 
more  harmonious.  The  objection  might  be  raised  that  there  is  something 
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fundamental,  something  given,  in  the  world  of  an  individual  which  is  for 
him  indispensable  and  infallible.  But  to  grant  this,  is  not  to  admit  it  in 
the  form  of  an  infallible  judgment.  Besides,  urges  Mr.  Bradley,  conceiva- 
bly a  judgment  might  be  fundamental  and  infallible  for  me,  in  the  sense 
that  to  modify  it  or  doubt  it  would  entail  the  loss  of  my  personal  identity, 
while  to  another  mind  or  to  a  wider  experience  it  might  be  seen  to  require 
modification  or,  apart  from  correction,  might  appear  as  an  error.  There 
seems  to  be  no  way  to  pass  from  relative  to  absolute  infallibility,  or  to  argue 
from  an  assumed  necessary  implication  in  my  personal  existence  to  a 
necessity  which  is  more  than  relative. 

EDW.  L.  SCHAUB. 

Coherence  and  Contradiction.     F.  H.  BRADLEY.     Mind,  No.  72,  pp.  489- 

508. 

In  a  preceding  article,  the  author  pointed  out  that  coherence  and  com- 
prehensiveness are  the  two  aspects  of  system,  and  in  the  present  paper,  he 
undertakes  to  show  how  system  stands  to  contradiction.  The  proper  busi- 
ness of  philosophy  is  to  satisfy  the  intellect,  but  in  so  doing,  it  meets  all  the 
wants  of  our  nature,  since  any  need  of  our  being,  left  unsatisfied,  is  certain 
to  have  manifested  itself  in  idea.  Truth,  then,  may  be  said  to  consist  in 
"  an  ideal  expression  of  the  Universe,  at  once  coherent  and  comprehensive. 
It  must  not  conflict  with  itself,  and  there  must  be  no  suggestion  which  fails 
to  fall  inside  it."  The  question  now  is:  Can  these  two  principles  be 
demonstrated  as  aspects  of  one  ?  It  is  not  sufficient  verification  of  their 
unity  simply  to  claim  that  each  partial  object  everywhere  visibly  involves 
an  internal  contradiction,  and  so  points  to  a  wider  synthesis  of  comple- 
mentary opposites.  However,  in  seeking  a  principle  of  unity,  we  need  not 
go  far  aside,  for  with  every  object  there  is  present  something  already 
beyond  it,  and  the  universe  is  actually  now  experienced  by  me  as  beyond 
the  object.  Judgment  transcends  and  must  transcend  that  immediate  unity 
of  feeling  on  which  it  cannot  cease  to  depend.  But  since  that  whole  and 
its  way  of  unity  is  not  properly  ideal,  and  since  now  we  are  in  the  world  of 
truth  and  ideas,  the  judgment  has  failed  to  express  itself.  Furthermore, 
this  world  is  not  to  be  found  revealed  as  a  unity  of  either  external  or 
internal  relations.  Either  the  object  itself,  however,  does,  through  its  own 
internal  content,  pass  for  us  visibly  beyond  its  own  limits,  or,  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  an  addition  which  comes  to  us  from  the  whole  which  we  feel. 
These  are  the  two  facts  which  demonstrate  that  system  is  connected  essen- 
tially with  contradiction  and  its  absence,  and  that  an  object  which  is  short 
of  the  whole  tends  naturally  to  suggest  its  complement.  Finally,  then,  the 
assumption  that  what  satisfies  us  is  real,  and  that  reality  must  satisfy  us,  is 
tolerable,  only  when  we  hold  that  "the  Universe  is  substantially  one  with 
each  of  us,  and  actually  as  a  whole,  feels  and  wills  and  knows  itself  within 
us."  "Our  truth,  such  as  it  is,  has  its  indispensable  part  in  the  one  tran- 
scendent experience  and  is  so  far  secure.  But  that  any  particular  truths  of 
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ours,  as  we  conceive  them,  should  be  unconditioned  and  absolute,  seems 
hardly  probable." 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 

The  Opponents  of  Eternal  Values.     HUGO  MUNSTERBERG.     Psych.  Bull., 

VI,  10,  pp.  329-338- 

In  this  article  the  author  attempts  to  meet  the  objections  of  those  who 
have  thoughtfully  entered  into  the  spirit  of  his  work.  It  has  been  con- 
tended that,  as  a  psychologist,  he  has,  especially  in  his  Willenshandlung, 
torn  into  pieces  the  same  will  for  which  he  now  maintains  a  metaphysical 
unity.  Yet  this  very  book  closes  with  the  statement  that  nothing  but  sen- 
sations and  feelings  compose  the  will  "  in  the  metaphysical  reality  of  which 
there  lies  the  deepest  problem  of  existence. ' '  Moreover,  the  Grundzuge  der 
Psychologie  insists  on  the  teleological  character  of  reality  and  yet  it  describes 
the  psychological  will  in  essentially  the  same  terms  as  did  his  first  work. 
"Consistent  psychological  atomism  of  the  will  and  radical  teleological 
philosophy  of  the  will  belong  most  intimately  together.  The  real  will  which 
comes  in  question  as  an  act  of  meaning,  agreeing  and  disagreeing  with 
others,  obeying  or  disobeying  ideals,  is  never  that  phenomenon  which  the 
descriptive  psychologist  analyzes,  because  it  is  never  a  phenomenon." 
Some  seem  willing  to  accept  a  voluntaristic  interpretation  of  reality,  yet 
insist  that  the  relativism  of  personal  interests  cannot  be  transcended. 
However,  "that  which  is  necessarily  postulated  as  constituting  experience 
cannot  be  unreal  in  our  possible  experience."  One  certainly  arrives  at 
trans-subjective  values,  if  "it  can  be  shown  that  the  subject  function  by 
which  the  experience  becomes  constituted  as  an  objective,  existing  world  is 
ultimately  will  activity."  The  eternal  values  have  not  a  transcendent 
existence,  but  they  have  transcendental  validity.  "The  deepest  nature  of 
our  purposive  activity  involves  a  fundamental  demand  which  must  be  ful- 
filled in  order  to  find  a  world  at  all,"  and  truth,  beauty,  law,  etc.,  are  only 
different  aspects  of  this  one  fundamental  demand.  Pragmatism  has  been 
inclined  to  assert  that  such  an  idealism  can  have  merely  a  naive  confi- 
dence that  there  is  an  absolute  truth  without  knowing  anything  about  it. 
Professor  Miinsterberg  believes  that  his  whole  book  is  a  reply  to  this  con- 
tention, since  it  is  an  effort  to  go  beyond  the  mere  statement  that  there  is 
truth.  We  need  scientific  methods  and  results,  but  "  the  philosophy  of 
truth  and  beauty  and  morality  and  religion  can  no  longer  be  reached  in 
our  time  simply  by  analyzing  social  phenomena  and  bringing  them  into 
axiological  connections." 

EDW.  L.  SCHAUB. 

The  Relation  of  Time  and  Eternity.     JOHN  ELLIS  McTAGGART.     Mind, 

No.  71,  pp.  343-362. 

The  word  eternity  is  used  in  at  least  three  distinct  senses,  (i)  In  common 
parlance  it  often  denotes  unending  time,  so  that  time  is  simply  a  part  of 
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eternity.  (2)  It  may  designate  the  timelessness  of  truths,  in  which  case  the 
relation  of  eternity  to  time  is  simply  that  of  truth  to  the  subject-matter  of 
the  truth  or,  since,  on  this  view,  nothing  which  exists  is  eternal,  it  is  the 
relation  of  a  truth  to  the  reality  of  which  it  is  true.  Inasmuch  as  it  puts 
every  fact  in  the  same  connection  with  eternity,  this  view  utterly  fails  to  give 
us  any  insight  into  the  degrees  of  reality,  and  stability  in  the  universe.  (3) 
Eternity  may  denote  the  timelessness  of  existences.  Our  ordinary  world  of 
experience  presents  itself  as  temporal.  Whatever  is  temporal  and  is  real 
at  all  exists  ;  but  we  cannot  say,  conversely,  that  whatever  exists  is  tem- 
poral, since  timeless  existence  is  at  least  a  possibility.  Assuming  the  actu- 
ality of  an  eternal  existence,  what  is  its  relation  to  existence  in  time  ?  Meta- 
phorically, it  is  very  appropriate  to  speak  of  it  as  an  eternal  present  because 
(a),  while  the  past  and  future  are  constantly  changing  their  positions  in 
regard  to  us,  the  present  is  analogous  to  the  timeless  in  that  it  can  never  be 
brought  nearer  to  us  or  farther  from  us  ;  (£)  the  present  is  regarded  as 
having  more  reality  than  either  the  past  or  the  future  ;  (c)  the  present  alone 
is  regarded  as  capable  of  exercising  an  immediate  causal  influence.  Yet 
presentness  involves  a  distinct  time  reference  to  past  and  future,  and  there- 
fore cannot  properly  be  predicated  of  the  eternal  in  the  same  sense  that 
existence  can.  As  a  psychical  event  in  time  one  may  properly  speak  of  a 
judgment  regarding  the  timeless  as  "now,"  but  this  cannot  be  applied  to 
the  existence  of  the  timeless  itself.  Many  contend  that  all  existence  is 
eternal  and  that  our  experience  of  time  is  only  an  appearance  which  dis- 
guises the  nature  of  the  timeless  reality.  This  view,  championed  at  the 
present  time  by  Mr.  Bradley,  is  basal  in  the  systems  of  Kant,  Hegel,  and 
Schopenhauer.  Without  discussing  its  truth  or  falsity,  what  consequences 
does  it  involve  ?  We  necessarily  perceive  things  in  time  and  it  is  incorrect 
to  call  this  erroneous,  since  it  does  not  include  an  erroneous  judgment 
regarding  reality.  Indeed,  when  existence  appears  to  us  under  the  form 
of  time,  this  is  not  mere  illusion,  but  reality  is  revealed  partly,  although  not 
entirely  as  it  really  is.  The  decisive  question  is  whether  there  is  any  law 
according  to  which  states  in  time,  as  we  pass  from  earlier  states  to  later, 
tend  to  become  more  adequate  or  less  adequate  representations  of  the 
timeless  reality.  If  there  is  not,  then  the  eternal  may  be  regarded  as 
present  for  the  same  reasons  and  with  the  same  limitations  as  on  the  theory 
that  both  time  and  eternity  are  real.  Under  certain  conditions,  however, 
the  assertion  that  the  eternal  is  past  or  future  might  be  much  more  than  a 
metaphor.  If  time  is  only  an  illusory  way  of  regarding  a  timeless  reality, 
there  is  good  reason  to  hold  that  the  order  is  determined  by  the  adequacy 
with  which  the  states  represent  the  eternal  reality,  so  that  those  states  come 
next  together  which  vary  only  infinitesimally  in  the  degree  of  their  ade- 
quacy, and  that  the  whole  of  the  time-series  shows  a  steady  process  of 
change  of  adequacy.  If  this  change  were  such  that  there  is  increasing 
adequacy,  the  eternal  may  be  considered  as  the  final  stage  in  the  time 
process  and  is  as  truly  future  as  anything  can  be.  Similarly,  the  timeless 
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reality  might  be  presented  as  the  beginning  of  the  past  or,  in  case  the  least 
adequate  were  in  the  middle  of  the  series,  as  the  beginning  of  the  past  as 
well  as  the  end  of  the  future.  Which  of  these  is  the  true  series  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  question  of  whether  good  or  evil  predominates  in  the 
universe.  Empirical  induction,  the  doctrine  of  a  God  who  is  on  the  side 
of  the  good,  and  the  theory  of  the  unreality  of  evil  are  all  incapable  of 
furnishing  a  solution.  In  the  basis  of  the  unreality  of  time  it  does,  how- 
ever, seem  possible  to  show  that  the  different  representations  which  appear 
to  us  as  the  time  series  are  in  such  an  order  that  those  which  appear  as 
later  are  the  more  adequate.  In  that  case  we  must  look  on  the  eternal  as 
the  end  of  time  and  on  time  as  essentially  the  process  by  which  we  reach 
to  the  eternal  and  its  perfection. 

EDW.  L.  SCHAUB. 

L  orientation   de   la  pensee  philosophique   de  David  Hume.      L.    LEVY- 
BRUHL.     Rev.  de  Met.  XVII,  5,  pp.  595-619. 

David  Hume's  publication  of  the  Inquiry  concerning  Human  Under- 
standing was  an  attempt  to  win  the  attention  of  the  public  to  his  philosoph- 
ical theories,  by  substituting  for  the  comparatively  involved  and  abstract 
manner  of  the  Treatise  the  easy  style  of  a  series  of  elegant  essays.  The 
Inquiry,  however,  while  being  a  free  and  impoverished  version  of  the 
Treatise,  is  nevertheless  not  unfaithful  to  the  essential  spirit  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  Kant  was  able  to  grasp  the  fundamental  Humian  position  from  the 
Inquiry  alone.  Levy-Bruhl  argues  that  Hume  never  really  disavowed  the 
work  of  his  youth  ;  it  expressed  his  lifelong  philosophical  attitude.  The  aim 
of  the  Treatise  is  indicated  by  its  sub-title  :  '  'An  attempt  to  introduce  the  ex- 
perimental method  of  reasoning  into  moral  subjects."  The  Cartesian 
science,  metaphysically  biased,  could  not  serve  as  a  model.  Hume  took 
as  his  guide  the  example  of  the  Newtonian  method  in  physical  science  ;  the 
search  after  actual  connections,  rather  than  after  supposititious  essences 
and  first  principles.  This  modest  satisfaction  with  actual  results,  as  opposed 
to  the  ambitious  striving  after  unprovable  ultimates,  Hume  aimed  to  intro- 
duce into  the  sphere  of  moral  inquiry,  and  this  became  the  guiding  princi- 
ple of  his  science  of  man.  The  phenomenalism  of  his  epistemology  is  not 
based  on  metaphysical  considerations  of  any  sort  ;  it  is  an  attitude  taken  for 
purely  methodological  reasons.  He  presupposes  nothing  in  experience 
which  the  latter  does  not  directly  release.  Hence  the  difference  between 
him  and  Locke  and  Berkeley,  who  have  their  postulates  about  matters  in- 
finite. Hume  restricts  himself  to  experience.  The  word  '  experience  '  he 
uses  in  two  senses  :  referring  to  the  simple  sense-impression,  as  distin- 
guished from  the  ideas  of  the  understanding,  and  again,  experience,  as 
embodying  the  sum-total  of  phenomena  and  their  mutual  relations.  He 
asks  himself  the  question  :  How  is  experience  possible  ?  The  connection 
between  phenomena,  Hume  argues,  has  no  objective  basis  ;  neither  can  it 
be  demonstrated  either  a  priori  or  a  posteriori.  He  finds  the  solution  of 
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the  problem  in  the  constant  conjunction  of  certain  phenomena  which  rouse 
the  attitude  of  belief  in  the  perceiver's  mind  ;  causality  is  thus  explained 
subjectively.  Kant  was  able  to  accept  Hume's  solution  of  the  problem  ; 
only,  for  him  it  involved  different  implications.  Whereas  Hume's  conclu- 
sions led  him  to  espouse  a  sceptical  attitude,  Kant  used  a  position  essen- 
tially identical  in  evolving  a  theory  of  experience  which  found  the  explana- 
tion of  the  latter  in  the  organizing  and  unifying  consciousness  of  the  knowing 
subject. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 

The  Problem  of  Induction  and  the  Doctrine  of  Formal  Cause.     W.    J. 

ROBERTS.     Mind,  No.  72,  pp.  538-551. 

' '  The  only  kind  of  causation  that  has  any  special  relation  to  induction 
is  that  which  Aristotle  sought  to  indicate  by  the  name  of  Formal  Causation. 
If  this  contention  is  justified  it  will  follow  that  the  speculations  of  Hume 
and  Kant,  according  to  which  causation  is  to  be  resolved  into  invariable 
succession  (Hume)  or  into  invariable  and  necessary  succession  (Kant)  and 
the  still  further  refinements  of  their  followers,  have  not  advanced  our  com- 
prehension of  the  problem  of  Induction."  The  law  of  universal  causation, 
which  maintains  the  determination  of  every  event  by  the  whole  system  of 
reality,  while  it  is  evidently  true,  does  not  enable  us  to  perform  a  single 
act  of  inductive  reasoning.  In  the  first  place,  the  principle  of  inductive 
reasoning,  with  its  assumptions  of  plurality  of  causes  and  of  the  possibility 
of  isolating  particular  events  from  the  rest  of  the  universe,  is  obviously 
false.  Secondly,  we  have  no  warrant  for  supposing  that  antecedents  and 
consequents  exactly  similar  are  ever  repeated.  The  relation  between 
causation  and  induction  is  found,  then,  only  in  Aristotle's  doctrine  of 
formal  cause,  which  is  merely  another  expression  for  the  fact  that  general- 
ization, or  the  assignment  of  phenomena  to  classes  or  kinds,  is  a  form  of 
explanation.  "  We  reason  inductively  without  consciously  using  any  such 
principle  as  the  Law  of  Causation,  the  Uniformity  of  Nature,  or  the  deter- 
mination of  particular  instances  by  universal  laws."  We  may  say,  then, 
in  accord  with  Aristotle,  that,  inasmuch  as  the  form  or  universal  is  a  cause, 
the  rational  principle  involved  in  the  inductive  process  is  essentially  the 
principle  that  the  particulars  are  determined  by  the  universal  or  species. 
To  be  sure,  Aristotle  does  not  supply  a  completely  adequate  knowledge  of 
induction,  and  yet  he  reveals  the  principle  which  enables  us  to  reconstruct 
an  intelligible  and  reasonable  theory  of  inductive  inference. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 

Eine  entivicklungstheoretische  Betrachtunguber  das  Verh'dltnis  von  Wissen 

und  Glauben.     PAUL  C.  FRANZE.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XV,  3,  pp.  356-368. 

We  recognize  the  truth  of  judgments  by  their  evidence,  but  there  can  be 

certainty  and  probability  of  truth  without  evidence  —  belief  in  contrast  to 

knowledge.    True  judging  signifies  high  spiritual  development,  but  judging 
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according  to  evidence  signifies  true  judging  ;  therefore  judging  according 
to  evidence  signifies  high  spiritual  development,  and  the  greater  the  demands 
for  evidence,  the  higher  the  development.  Thus  in  man's  requirement  of 
evidence  we  have  a  standard  for  a  theory  of  development.  Men  of  the 
past  were  contented  with  undemonstrated  judgments,  but  now  there  is  a 
falling  away  from  simple  belief,  and  a  desire  for  higher  evidence.  Men 
are  now  more  highly  developed.  Often  they  do  accept  views  which  are  not 
evident,  because  they  are  founded  on  natural  science,  but  the  error  lies  in 
thinking  that  these  theories  possess  the  same  grade  of  reality  as  the  science 
itself.  Man  can  succeed  in  satisfying  his  demand  for  the  evident  either  by 
obtaining  a  view  of  the  universe  in  demonstrated  statements,  as  in  mathe- 
matics or  logic  ;  by  renouncing  entirely  the  undemonstrable  ;  or  by  recog- 
nizing that  the  manifest  and  that  which  is  not  manifest  are  each  entitled  to 
different  realms.  Yet  in  reality  these  are  blended  with  each  other,  for, 
when  separated,  they  prove  to  be  mere  abstractions.  The  separation,  how- 
ever, shows  the  two  sides,  the  outer  —  that  of  the  manifest,  of  knowledge, 
causality,  and  science  ;  and  the  other  —  that  of  ideas,  belief,  will,  philos- 
ophy, and  religion.  Philosophy  belongs  to  the  latter  because  it  concerns 
itself  with  the  coherence  of  reality  and  is  the  statement  of  an  undemonstra- 
ble judgment,  while  science  explains  the  causal  connection  of  phenomena 
and  expresses  demonstrable  judgments.  Man  at  first  confesses  both 
spheres,  then  believes  the  undemonstrable  must  be  eliminated,  but  finally 
differentiates  and  blends  the  two.  Then  he  can  again  believe  without 
evidence  as  far  as  statements  are  subjectively  certain  or  probable. 

C.  STEPHENSON. 

The  Meaning  of  Literattire  for  Philosophy.     ERNEST  ALBEE.     Int.   J.  E. , 
XX,  i,  pp.  i-io. 

All  arts  except,  perhaps,  the  purely  decorative,  are  interpretations  of  life  ; 
but  of  them  all,  literature  is  the  most  significant  and  permanent.  The 
principal  reasons  for  this  are  that  it  is  the  most  direct,  it  can  deal  with  all 
phases  of  life,  and  it  is  less  limited  by  technical  conventions  than  other 
arts.  Arnold's  definition  of  poetry  as  a  "  criticism  of  life  "  may  be  true  of 
poetry  and  of  literature  in  general,  but  it  need  not  necessarily  be  so. 
Wordsworth's  work  was  a  peculiar  combination  of  criticism  and  interpreta- 
tion, but  his  definite  theories  are  more  suited  to  prose  than  poetry  and  have 
not  added  to  his  reputation  as  a  poet.  His  views  were  philosophically  of 
little  value,  and  yet  philosophy  can  ill  afford  to  neglect  him  or  even  lesser 
poets.  Poetry  develops  sympathy,  and  sympathy  is  necessary  in  the  moral 
life.  Poetry  is  a  creative  interpretation,  a  dynamic  synthesis  of  man's  rela- 
tion to  his  fellowmen  and  his  environment.  It  shows  two  main  motives  or 
tendencies  —  the  dramatic  or  objective,  and  the  prophetic,  or  the  attempt 
to  deal  with  ultimate  problems.  Even  in  the  face  of  apparent  failure  of 
ideals  and  decadence  of  literary  traditions,  the  poet-prophet  retains  his  faith 
in  truth. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 
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Jean  Jacques  Rousseau,  a  Forerunner  of  Pragmatism.     ALBERT  SCHINZ. 

The  Monist  XIX,  4,  pp.  481-513. 

Pragmatism  is  "a  philosophy  that  judges  of  the  value  of  theories  and 
ideas  from  their  consequences."  If  this  means  scientific  consequences, 
the  doctrine  is  not  new  ;  if  it  means  ethical  consequences,  then  too  it  refers 
to  an  inclination  that  men  have  always  shown,  and  pragmatism  is  merely 
an  attempt  to  justify  this  inclination.  Rousseau  may  be  considered  a  fore- 
runner of  pragmatism  and  is  in  many  ways  comparable  to  James.  The  de- 
velopment of  thought  of  the  two  men  shows  a  striking  parallelism.  Both 
began  by  studying  natural  sciences,  and  both  passed  through  a  period  of 
psychological  interest  in  which  the  tendency  was  toward  sensationalism  or 
materialism.  This  is  shown  in  James'  theory  of  emotion  and  in  Rousseau's 
theory  that  our  moral  lives  are  dependent  upon  material  conditions.  Fin- 
ally, both  decided  fora  pragmatic  system.  For  James  "the  true  is  the 
expedient  in  the  way  of  our  thinking"  and  "  we  can  not  reject  any  hy- 
pothesis if  consequences  useful  to  life  flow  from  it."  Rousseau  said  of 
himself  that  he  ' '  never  listened  calmly  to  any  theory  that  he  believed  harm- 
ful to  the  public  weal."  He  is  concerned  to  get  a  philosophy  that  shall  be 
morally  good  for  humanity  even  at  the  expense  of  truth.  Now  if- objective 
truth  and  morality  agreed,  all  philosophy  would  be  pragmatic.  Since  they 
do  not,  pragmatism  must  create  a  confusion  between  the  two  standpoints. 
Rousseau  maintains  that  man  is  an  intellectual  being  but  that  merely  intel- 
lectual thinking  takes  us  farther  from  the  truth.  He  therefore  admits  the 
existence  of  other  judgments  than  merely  intellectual  judgments,  that  is, 
moral  and  pragmatic.  What  is  this  practical  reason  ?  We  always  make 
intellectual  judgments  but  we  may  do  so  objectively  or  subjectively.  The 
sentiment  or  moral  judgment  of  Rousseau  is  merely  judgment  applied  in 
the  interest  of  morals.  Pragmatists  would  have  us  believe  that  all  phi- 
losophy consists  in  its  moral  application.  Rousseau  and  James  agree  in 
their  pragmatic  views  of  religion,  in  that  they  see  its  proof  in  its  usefulness 
for  life.  James  is  more  philosophical  than  Rousseau,  in  that  the  latter  as- 
sumes that  everything  in  the  world  is  rationally  and  morally  harmonious, 
while  the  former  accepts  pluralism  as  a  consequence  of  his  theory.  The  two 
agree  in  insisting  that  the  end  of  life  is  happiness,  but  that  it  can  be  gained 
more  fully  by  some  asceticism  ;  in  appealing  to  man's  love  of  risk  and  con- 
quest to  justify  evil ;  and  in  a  certain  leaning  toward  mysticism.  The  writings 
of  both  are  products  of  an  age  when  the  moral  life  of  society  was  threatened 
by  the  rapid  change  of  scientific  thought.  Finally,  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  either  James  or  Rousseau  is  consistent  or  fully  convinced  of  his 
own  theories. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 

Die  assoziativen  Faktoren  im  asthetischen  Geniessen.     RICHARD  MULLER- 
FREIENFELS.     Z.  f.  Psych.,  LIV,  i  u.  2,  pp.  71-118. 
Recent  works  on  the  psychology  of  aesthetic  feeling  show  that  generaliza- 
tion and  agreement  in  this  subject  are  almost  impossible.     The  chief  value  of 
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such  works  lies,  not  in  their  statistical  material,  but  in  their  wealth  of  indi- 
vidual introspections.  The  present  author's  own  conclusions  are  based  (i) 
upon  the  study  of  works  of  art,  and  (2)  upon  answers  to  questions  put  to 
people  of  different  callings  and  different  ages.  ^Esthetic  feeling  is  a  com- 
plex phenomenon  including  sensation,  feeling,  perception,  representation, 
conception,  judgment,  and  affection.  In  children  and  naive  individuals 
sense  perception  and  feeling  predominate  ;  in  the  more  intellectual,  acts 
of  judgment  are  most  important.  The  aesthetic  relation  of  the  ego  to  the 
object  involves  the  same  functions  as  the  practical  and  scientific  relations, 
except  that  the  aesthetic  relation  is  without  outside  end  and  is  disinterested. 
^Esthetic  feelings  include  as  sub-groups  feelings  of  activity  and  of  form, 
reproduced  feelings,  re-lived  and  imitative  states.  The  activity  feelings  are 
those  produced  by  the  perceptive  and  representative  activities  in  themselves 
and  apart  from  their  meaning.  In  the  brain,  as  in  other  organs,  normal 
functioning  is  agreeable  and  inactivity  disagreeable.  Activity  feelings  are 
not  truly  artistic,  but  they  are  a  step  toward  the  artistic,  and  the  two  are 
distinguishable  in  degree,  not  in  kind.  Formal  ideas,  in  a  narrower  sense, 
are  those  aroused  by  the  combination  of  simple  ideas,  without  regard  to 
their  meaning.  That  object  gives  the  most  pleasure  which  has  the  greatest 
ability  to  arouse  representations  in  proportion  to  the  effort  put  forth.  Unity 
in  multiplicity  and  climax  are  applications  of  this  rule.  Associative  ideas 
may  be  divided  into  two  classes  —  objective  and  subjective.  The  former 
include  associations  of  impressions  from  different  sense  orders,  which  are 
given  together  in  perception,  and  are  called  objective  because  they  are 
possible,  if  not  necessary,  to  all  men.  The  latter  include  associations 
with  experiences  which  are  peculiar  to  the  individual  and  are  therefore 
subjective.  No  sharp  line  of  distinction  can  be  drawn  between  the  two. 
Each  of  these  forms  of  association  has  a  corresponding  form  of  feeling. 
Ideas  in  themselves  have  beauty  and  give  pleasure,  whether  they  are 
aroused  objectively  or  subjectively,  in  the  above  sense.  These  two  kinds 
of  feelings  are  usually  experienced  together.  They  may  reenforce  each 
other  or  they  may  tend  to  neutralize  each  other,  as  in  the  association  of  a 
work  of  art  with  its  parody.  The  subjective  element  is  never  lacking  in 
artistic  impressions  even  though  it  may  not  come  explicitly  to  conscious- 
ness. The  attention  moves  from  one  thing  to  another  and  at  one  instant 
is  not  unitary.  The  appreciation  of  any  work  of  art  is  affected  by  the  sur- 
roundings in  which  it  is  enjoyed,  the  observer's  knowledge  of  the  artist's 
life  and  reminiscences  from  past  experience.  The  mind  is  never  a  mere 
blank,  and  the  one  that  is  most  nearly  so  is  least  able  to  appreciate  the 
beautiful.  But  though  the  subjective  element  has  a  part  in  aesthetic  feeling, 
it  should  be  excluded  as  far  as  possible  from  aesthetic  judgment  and  criticism. 
A  further  division  of  feeling  is  the  re-lined.  We  enter  into  the  drama, 
or  form,  or  picture  so  wholly  as  to  experience  the  feelings  of  the  actors. 
This  is  not  the  highest  kind  of  appreciation,  and  if  it  were  the  only  kind, 
tragedy  would  be  unbearable.  This  may  be  called  the  attitude  of  the 
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Mitspieleras  distinguished  from  that  of  the  Zuschauer.  These  represent 
different  relations  of  the  ego  to  the  object.  There  is  a  difference  of  opinion 
as  to  which  has  the  higher  form  of  enjoyment.  The  former  probably  has 
the  more  intense  pleasure,  while  the  latter  has  the  richer  and  more  mani- 
fold. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 

Social  Psychology   as    Counterpart  to   Physiological  Psychology.     G.  H. 
MEAD.     Psych.  Bull.,  VI,  12,  pp.  401-408, 

Psychologists  are  ill  agreed  as  to  a  definition  of  Social  Psychology.  The 
author  selects  the  respective  views  of  McDougall,  Royce,  and  Baldwin,  and 
seeks  to  discover  the  psychological  implications  of  each.  These  views  are 
"that  human  nature  is  endowed  with  and  organized  by  social  instincts  and 
impulses  ;  that  the  consciousness  of  meaning  has  arisen  through  social  inter- 
communication ' '  ;  and  that  the  self  which  every  act  implies  can  exist  only 
in  a  society  of  other  selves.  If  the  positions  are  correct,  social  psychology 
must  be  a  "  counterpart  of  physiological  psychology."  They  are  alike  in 
that  each  presupposes  the  subject  matter  of  other  sciences  as  its  precon- 
dition. "By  no  possibility  can  psychology  deal  with  the  material  with 
which  physiology  and  the  social  sciences  deal,  because  the  consciousness 
of  psychological  science  arises  within  a  physical  and  a  social  world  that  are 
presuppositions  of  itself. ' ' 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

The  Physiological  Basis  of  Relational  Processes.     MARGARET  FLOY  WASH- 
BURN.     Psych.  Bull.,  VI,  n,  pp.  369-378. 

In  dealing  with  the  so-called  '  relational '  processes,  although  they  are 
not  referable  to  a  particular  sense  organ,  it  is  desirable  to  show  that  their 
physiological  substrate  is  of  the  usual  sensory  type.  "They  are  so  nearly 
sensory  that  it  is  no  wonder  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  better  introspective 
analysis  would  make  them  wholly  so. ' '  Moreover,  as  we  are  familiar  with 
sensory  processes  we  can  be  more  secure  and  certain  in  dealing  with  them. 
Kinsesthetic  sensory  impulses  seem  to  be  best  fitted  as  a  basis,  because 
they  are  capable  of  accompanying  excitations  from  all  other  senses  ;  they 
are  the  most  closely  associated  in  introspection  with  the  relational  proc- 
esses ;  and  the  "  unanalyzable  character  of  the  fusion  of  afferent  kinaesthetic 
processes  required  by  this  theory  would  be  accounted  for  by  the  fact  "  that 
the  attitudes  are  phylogenetically  very  old,  and  the  analysis  of  them  is  a 
"late  and  imperfect  development." 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

The  Present  Task  of  Ethical  Theory.     JAMES  H.   TUFTS.     Int.  J.  E.,  XX, 
2,  pp.  141-152. 

The  writer  aims  to  point  out  the  re-interpretations  of  some  of  our  ethical 
conceptions  which  seem  necessary  in  order  to  make  them  vital  to  the  prob- 
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lems  of  modern  life,  in  morals,  education,  and  jurisprudence.  Ethics  cannot 
afford  to  neglect  the  temporal  and  the  practical  and  to  seek  only  the  eternal 
truths  of  a  pure  science.  In  fact,  all  of  our  ethical  conceptions,  however 
pure  they  may  appear  to  be,  have  unmistakable  signs  of  the  age  and  pecu- 
liar conditions  under  which  they  were  formed.  "  Two  features  of  the 
present  situation  which  are  highly  important  for  ethical  theory  are  :  (i) 
The  increasing  development  of  general  scientific  method,  and  its  success- 
ful application  to  the  mental  and  social  sciences  and  the  problems  of  human 
welfare  ;  (2)  the  increase  in  social  organization  of  all  kinds,  and  the  cor- 
responding reaction  upon  the  life  of  the  individual."  The  particular  con- 
ceptions discussed  are  Reason,  the  Self,  Freedom,  Happiness,  and  the  State. 
We  no  longer  oppose  sense-perception  to  reflective  thought,  but  insist  on  a 
constant  reference  of  hypotheses  to  particulars  and  an  interpretation  of  par- 
ticulars by  theory.  We  do  not  set  the  world  of  law  over  against  the  world 
of  purpose,  but  realize  that  the  formulation  of  laws  is  itself  a  work  of  selec- 
tive purpose  aimed  at  the  realization  of  further  purpose.  Ethics  would  do 
well  to  recognize  in  its  conception  of  reason  that  ' '  from  the  standpoint  of 
present  science  the  great  antithesis  which  is  most  important  is  that  between 
the  method  of  trial  and  error  and  the  method  of  definitely  adopting  means 
to  consciously  selected  ends."  The  self  should  be  regarded  as  a  unity  of 
purpose  rather  than  a  unity  versus  plurality.  The  present  issue  regarding 
freedom  is  most  frequently  presented  in  biological  and  sociological  terms. 
When  it  is  asked  whether  a  person  is  completely  determined  by  heredity 
and  environment  a  solution  is  suggested  by  the  sciences  in  question.  "  In 
so  far  as  science  is  taking  active  steps  to  control  heredity  through  eugenics 
it  is  certainly  answering  the  first  part  of  the  question.  In  so  far  as  the 
methods  of  publicity  and  social  influence  give  each  a  chance  to  know  and 
affect  the  public  sentiment,  social  psychology  is  answering  the  second." 
Freedom,  thus  conceived,  is  not  a  question  of  either-or,  but  of  how  far  and 
how  much.  The  indications  of  modern  life  signify  that  happiness  means  a 
progressive  sharing  of  each  individual  in  the  thought  and  life  of  the  world. 
"Neither  the  individualism  of  English  radicalism,  nor  the  idealism  of 
Russian  militarism,  nor  the  socialism  of  the  German  proletariat  affords  an 
adequate  statement  for  present  political  and  social  philosophy."  The  com- 
plexity of  our  social  organization  renders  impracticable  any  class  philosophy. 
The  universal  element  in  human  life  is  not  merely  the  state,  in  its  aspect  of 
authority  and  government,  as  Hegel  held  ;  but  science  and  education, 
industrial  and  commercial  life,  have  all  aided  greatly  in  a  conception  of 
sympathy,  of  common  welfare,  of  constructive  morality,  which  is  gradually 
transforming  the  function  of  government. 

EDW.  L.  SCHAUB. 

Ethics  and  Politics.     R.  M.  MAC!VER.     Int.  J.  E.,  XX,  i,  pp.  72-86. 

Aristotle  doubted  whether  it  is  the  same  thing  to  be  a  good  man  and  to 
be  a  good  citizen,  and  this  doubt  has  often  been  echoed  since.     To  accept 
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this  would  be  to  undermine  the  foundations  of  ethics.  We  must  understand 
the  relations  of  man  as  an  individual  to  the  societies  of  which  he  is  a  mem- 
ber. We  know  an  object  as  a  complex  of  attributes  and  an  individual  as 
existing  in  various  relations,  but  the  individual  object  or  person  is  more 
than  a  mere  complex  of  attributes  or  relations.  There  has  always  been  a 
tendency  to  subordinate  all  other  social  relations  to  some  one,  as  the  tribal 
relation  or  the  state.  This  makes  ethics  subordinate  to  politics,  while  it 
should  be  the  judge  of  all  man's  relations.  The  very  idea  of  government 
involves  a  distinction  between  the  governed  and  the  governing,  even  in 
ideal  self-government  where  the  two  become  aspects  of  the  same  person. 
This  gives  two  parts  to  the  question  —  the  duty  of  the  citizen,  which  is 
Aristotle's  problem  ;  and  the  duty  of  the  governed,  which  is  Machiavelli's. 
Machiavelli  concluded  that  a  ruler  could  not  maintain  a  united  state  by 
following  recognized  principles  of  ethics,  because  the  necessary  power  could 
be  gained  only  by  the  violation  of  ethical  principles.  This  conclusion  is 
due  to  a  false  abstraction  of  the  man  from  the  citizen.  Ethics  applies  not 
to  man  in  the  abstract,  but  to  man  in  his  various  relations  of  which  citizen- 
ship is  one.  Since  self-government  is  only  partially  realized,  there  must 
be  some  conflict  between  law  and  the  individual  conscience.  Even  here, 
law  may  often  be  realized  without  violating  ethical  principles,  because 
these  principles  themselves  involve  obedience  to  law,  especially  where  dis- 
obedience would  strike  at  the  security  of  the  state.  There  are  cases,  how- 
ever, where  the  individual  and  the  common  ideas  of  the  good  of  the  state 
disagree,  and  here  there  is  real  conflict.  Society  must  move  onward  from 
one  conception  to  another,  and  the  new  conceptions  originate  with  the  indi- 
vidual and  are  given  by  him  to  society.  In  such  cases  both  state  and 
individual  seem  to  be  right,  though  their  ideas  conflict.  Progress  involves 
relativity  in  ethics  ;  it  makes  place  for  law  and,  in  rare  cases,  for  the  dis- 
obedience which  is  the  greater  loyalty. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 


NOTES. 


Professor  J.  Mark  Baldwin  has  severed  his  connection  with  the  Psycho- 
logical Review,  which  he  founded  in  conjunction  with  Professor  Cattell  six- 
teen years  ago.  The  Review  will  hereafter  be  edited  by  Professor  H.  C. 
Warren,  of  Princeton,  and  J.  B.  Watson,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University, 
who  have  been  associated  with  Professor  Baldwin  for  some  years  in  con- 
ducting the  journal. 

The  Revue  de  Philosophic  for  December,  1909,  containing  180  pages,  is 
entirely  devoted  to  Saint  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  in  commemoration  of  the 
eighth  centenary  of  his  death.  The  first  article,  by  A.  Dufourcq,  Saint 
Anselme,  son  temps,  son  role,  treats  of  the  decadence  of  the  Christian 
Church  before  the  eleventh  century,  and  the  part  of  Anselm,  mystic,  ration- 
alist, and  diplomatist,  in  its  renovation.  Comte  Domet  de  Vorges,  in  Le 
milieu  philosophique  a  V  epoque  de  saint  Anselme,  brings  out  Anselm' s  rela- 
tion to  the  rationalism  of  his  time  and  the  force  of  his  logical  procedure, 
maintaining  that  he  has  the  glory  of  having  first  opened  the  path  to  modern 
reason.  L  Ecole  du  Bee  et  saint  Anselme,  is  the  subject  of  an  article  by 
A.  Poree,  while  J.  Draseke  contributes  a  study,  Sur  la  question  des  sources 
d1  Anselme.  In  an  article  on  Lapreuve  ontologique  de  r existence  de  Dieu 
et  saint  Anselme,  A.  Lepidi  advances  the  opinion  that  this  famous  argu- 
ment would  hold  at  the  present  day  in  essential  respects,  if  restated  in  a 
new  form.  J.  Geyser,  in  La  demonstration  a  priori  de  V existence  de  Dieu 
chez  saint  Anselme,  compares  the  a  posteriori,  causal  argument  of  Des- 
cartes with  the  a  priori  argument  of  Anselm,  saying  that  the  latter  reduces 
itself  to  an  analytical  explanation  of  our  concept  of  God.  The  remaining 
articles  are  B.  Adlhoch,  Anselme  et  Gannilon ;  E.  Beurlier,  Les  rapports 
de  la  raison  et  de  la  foi  dans  la  philosophic  de  saint  Anselme  :  J.  Bainvel, 
La  theologic  de  saint  Anselme;  B.  Marechaux,  La  saintete  en  saint 
Anselme.  Theorie  et  pratique  ;  Notes  sur  les  fetes  du  centenaire  a  Aoste. 

Professor  W.  B.  Pillsbury,  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  has  been  elected 
president  of  the  American  Psychological  Association  ;  and  Professor 
Edward  F.  Buchner,  of  Johns  Hopkins  University,  has  been  made  presi- 
dent of  the  Southern  Association  for  Philosophy  and  Psychology. 

Professor  J.  W.  Baird,  of  the  University  of  Illinois,  has  accepted  a  call 
as  professor  of  psychology  to  Clark  University,  succeeding  Professor  E.  C. 
Sanford,  who  has  become  president  of  Clark  College. 

Dr.  Bernard  Bosanquet,  formerly  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  at  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  has  been  appointed  Gifford  Lecturer  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  for  1911-13. 
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We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical 
periodicals  : 
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SPENCER'S  FORMULA  OF  EVOLUTION. 


^HE  fabric  of  human  knowledge  is  seemingly  composed  of 
many  diverse  and  disparate  strands.  Yet,  in  the  history 
of  thought,  we  find  that  those  whose  range  of  ideas  has  traveled 
beyond  the  sphere  of  every-day  necessities,  have  always,  in  some 
form  or  other,  implicitly  or  explicitly,  as  an  article  of  faith  or  a 
product  of  reason,  upheld  the  conception  of  some  unity  behind 
this  apparent  diversity.  The  tendency  has  sometimes  worked 
for  evil,  and  attempts  to  formulate  this  unity  have  often  im- 
peded rather  than  assisted  the  advance  of  knowledge.  Minds 
obsessed  by  false,  incomplete  or  inadequate  abstractions,  are, 
often  impervious  to  facts  really  or  apparently  inconsistent  with 
their  particular  ideas.  In  spite  of  this,  the  conception  commonly 
known  as  the  unity  of  nature  is  one  which  would  appear  to  pos- 
sess much  the  same  kind  of  validity  that  accrues  to  our  funda- 
mental ideas  of  space  and  time.  Although  it  may  be  possible 
to  conceive  the  existence  of  a  world  in  which  the  diversity  would 
be  so  complete  as  to  defy  analysis,  yet  we  can  only  do  so  by  pos- 
tulating an  infinite  variation  of  particular  phenomena,  so  that 
the  same  conditions  would  never  recur  in  finite  experience. 
Though  we  might  argue  that  a  being  inhabiting  such  a  sphere 
of  existence  would  never  acquire  the  idea  of  the  unity  of  nature, 
yet  by  no  series  of  arguments  can  we  expel  our  own  certainty 
of  the  reality  of  that  conception.  Differences  and  controversies 
arise  only  when  we  attempt  to  indicate  in  what  manner  it  should 
be  formulated. 

We  shall  best  be  able  to  understand  the  principles  of  Spencer's 

attempt  if  we  remember  that,  in  his  view,  such  a  unification  is 
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only  to  be  obtained  by  the  same  methods  which  have  accom- 
plished so  much  in  the  sphere  of  the  special  sciences.1 

This  view  carries  with  it  the  corollary  that  the  border  line 
between  science  and  philosophy  is  indistinct,  and  that  the  com- 
pletely unified  knowledge  of  philosophy  is  an  ultimate  ideal 
rather  than  an  accomplishment  of  his  own  or  of  any  other  system. 
All  metaphysical  problems  and  speculations  Spencer  explicitly 
excluded  from  the  purview  of  philosophy,  properly  so  called, 
and,  whether  or  no  we  agree  with  such  a  limitation,  we  must 
not  forget  to  estimate  his  work  in  the  light  of  his  own  object 
and  aim. 

Spencer  considered  that  he  had  found  some  genuine  clues 
which  would  aid  in  unravelling  the  complexity  of  all  orders  of 
phenomena.  These  are  contained  in  the  second  part  of  First 
Principles,  a  work  which  has  been  the  subject  of  the  most  ex- 
treme and  diverse  criticisms.  One  extreme  is  found  in  the  little 
volume  by  Mr.  Hector  Macpherson,  who  heads  his  chapter 
dealing  with  this  work  —  "  The  Cosmos  Unveiled,"  while  others, 
whom  it  is  not  necessary  to  mention  by  name,  have  denounced 
the  author  as  a  pretentious  word-builder,  ignorant  both  of  science 
and  of  philosophy,  whose  conclusions  are  practically  valueless. 
The  latter  view  is  completely  answered  by  even  the  most  modest 
estimate  of  the  influence  of  Spencer's  work  on  the  special  branches 
of  knowledge  with  which  he  dealt.  To  what  extent  the  former 
may  be  justified  is  the  question  with  which  this  essay  is  concerned. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  desirable  to  separate  one  aspect  of  the 
question  which  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  the  discussion  of  more  con- 
troversial details.  None  at  the  present  day  can  doubt  that, 
in  all  orders  of  phenomena,  there  are  to  be  found  some  common 
factors.  This  is  one  of  the  commonplaces  of  chemistry  and 
physics.  That  it  may  be  possible  to  formulate  a  more  complete 
unification  is  an  idea  not  peculiar  to  modern  philosophy,  but 
one  which,  in  the  light  of  our  present  knowledge,  has  found  ex- 

1  See  First  Principles,  p.  119,  and  elsewhere,  particularly  the  passage:  "As 
each  widest  generalization  of  Science  comprehends  and  consolidates  the  narrower 
generalizations  of  its  own  division;  so  the  generalizations  of  Philosophy  comprehend 
and  consolidate  the  widest  generalizations  of  Science."  This  and  all  other  quo- 
tations from  Spencer's  work  refer  to  the  latest  edition,  published  in  1900. 
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pression  in  a  new  form  under  the  conception  of  cosmic  evolution. 
This  conception,  though  specially  associated  with  Spencer's 
work,  is  greater  and  more  fundamental  than  the  personal  doc- 
trines of  any  individual  however  eminent.  Whatever  hostile 
critics  may  think  of  Spencer's  special  treatment,  it  is  not  possible 
to  deny  to  him  the  great  credit  of  upholding  and  revivifying  this 
principle  at  the  time  when  it  was  in  danger  of  being  forgotten 
in  the  discovery  of  the  enormous  variety  of  new  detailed  fact. 
More  than  that,  it  was  precisely  these  new  discoveries  which 
Spencer  found  most  useful  in  the  building  of  his  own  scheme  of 
unification. 

Granting  the  validity  of  the  principle  of  universal  evolution, 
there  remains  the  more  special  question  as  to  how  far  Spencer 
has  succeeded  in  formulating  and  expressing  it  in  a  manner  likely 
to  be  of  present  and  of  permanent  value.  One  fact  alone  will 
predispose  us  to  give  this  question  the  most  careful  attention. 
The  remainder  of  his  philosophical  work  was  intended  primarily 
as  an  application  of  his  evolutionary  ideas  to  all  orders  of  phe- 
nomena. To  this  work  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  not  hope- 
lessly biased  to  deny  very  great  merit.  Yet  First  Principles  is 
the  coordination  of  the  whole,  and,  whatever  the  other  volumes 
of  his  philosophy  may  have  accomplished  incidentally,  they  were 
written  to  illustrate  the  applicability  of  his  main  ideas,  and  par- 
ticularly of  his  famous  formula  of  evolution,  to  all  branches  of 
knowledge,  and  particularly  to  those  connected  with  life  and  mind. 

Again,  it  is  not  possible  to  doubt  that,  in  his  hands,  these 
principles  have  proved  remarkably  fertile  in  unravelling  com- 
plexities and  in  solving  problems  presented  by  many  diverse 
branches  of  knowledge.  This  is  not  a  proof  of  the  validity  of 
the  formula.  It  is  possible  to  thread  priceless  pearls  on  worth- 
less string;  but  we  must  not  assume  too  hastily  that  the  present 
is  a  case  in  point. 

In  attempting  to  formulate  fundamental  unifying  principles, 
the  philosopher  who  is  acquainted  with  the  trend  of  modern 
science  will  find  part  of  his  work  already  accomplished.  Modern 
developments  of  chemistry  and  physics  have  elucidated  two 
comprehensive  generalizations,  of  which  philosophy  must  take 
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account,  and  which  should  be  included  in  any  attempt  to  unify 
knowledge.  These,  commonly  known  as  the  conservation  of 
energy  and  the  indestructibility  of  matter,  are  undoubtedly,  so 
far  as  we  can  be  certain  of  anything,  of  universal  validity.  Others 
again,  such  as  the  law  of  gravitation,  while  possibly  not  of  such 
great  theoretical  certainty,  are  expressions  of  fact  to  which  no 
exception  has  ever  been  discovered.  The  former  two  great 
principles  are  the  starting  point  of  Spencer's  unification,  yet,  as 
usually  expressed,  they  are  not  in  the  form  that  possesses  the 
greatest  philosophical  value.  The  conservation  of  energy  in 
particular  is  often  regarded  as  an  empirical  law,  which  the  last 
generation  of  physicists  usually  expressed  by  saying  that  the 
sum-total  of  kinetic  and  potential  energy  is  constant,  While 9 
for  the  solution  of  certain  problems  of  mechanics,  the  conception 
of  potential  energy  possesses  methodological  value,  it  is  out  of 
harmony  with  ideas  suggested  from  a  wider  point  of  view.  From 
the  standpoint  of  philosophy,  potential  energy  is  a  meaningless 
figment,  to  be  ranked  with  electric  fluids,  tubes  of  force,  and 
other  devices  useful  as  a  short  cut  to  mathematical  calculation. 

To  Spencer  belongs  the  credit  of  first  formulating  a  view  now 
obtaining  considerable  recognition  among  physicists,  that  all 
energy  is  actual.  Just  as  the  energy  of  heat  is  not  regarded 
as  lost,  but  as  actually  existent  in  the  motion  of  molecules,  so 
gravitational  energy,  commonly  called  potential,  must  be  re- 
garded as  actually  existent  in  ether  stresses  and  strains.  The 
conception  of  the  ether  as  a  receptacle  of  energy  is  implicit  in 
any  theory  of  radiation,  and  generally  in  modern  electro-magnetic 
theory,  so  present-day  physicists  have  no  logical  reason  for  de- 
clining to  accept  this  valuable  addition  to  the  theory  of  their 
subject  which  Spencer  supplied  so  many  years  ago. 

The  philosophical  form  of  the  idea  supplies  one  reason  why 
Spencer  adhered  to  his  original  term,  the  persistence  of  force, 
instead  of  the  modern  equivalent,  the  conservation  of  energy. 
Energy  is  a  complex,  and,  as  usually  formulated,  the  latter 
principle  requires  the  division  into  potential  and  kinetic  to  give 
methodological  completeness.  Spencer's  principle,  the  persist- 
ence of  force,  includes  this  and  much  more.  For  physical  cal- 
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culation  it  is  sometimes  convenient  to  ignore  our  conceptions 
of  force,  and  to  deal  with  its  effects  by  means  of  mathematical 
symbols.  This  treatment  will  not  suffice  for  philosophy,  which 
demands  a  more  fundamental  search  for  first  principles. 

This  primary  basis  of  our  ideas,  Spencer  found  in  the  study 
of  psychology.  He  pointed  out  that  our  ideas  of  matter  and 
motion  are  largely  complexes  made  up  from  our  muscular  sen- 
sations of  pressure  and  tension.  That  which  affects  our  muscular 
sensations  actively  we  call  force ;  and  all  our  conceptions,  visual 
or  tactual,  are  ultimately  compounded  from  this  primary  element. 
That  which  affects  our  muscular  sensations  passively,  we  call 
matter;  and  this  element  of  passive  force  (if  we  may  use  the 
term)  or  inertia,  is  the  ineradicable  element  of  our  ideas  of  body. 
As  both  matter  and  energy  are  known  to  us  in  terms  of 
force,  the  phrase,  persistence  of  force,  includes  both  the  modi- 
fied conception  of  the  conservation  of  energy  and  the  inde- 
structibility of  matter.1 

Without  commenting  fully  on  this  psychological  analysis,  it 
is  at  once  clear  that  Spencer's  principle  is  more  fundamental 
than  the  concept  of  modern  physics  known  as  the  conservation 
of  energy.  It  is  not  necessary  to  lay  any  particular  stress  on 
this  point,  because  we  shall  find  that  Spencer,  in  formulating 
his  law  of  evolution,  returns  from  his  ultimate  analysis  to  the 
more  familiar  ground  of  matter  and  motion. 

In  still  another  way  does  this  conception  differ  from  the  cor- 
responding chemical  and  physical  principles  as  commonly  ex- 
pressed. Considered  philosophically,  it  is  not  merely  a  valuable 
inductive  principle,  but  a  necessary  truth  of  the  same  order  as 
our  fundamental  conceptions  of  space  and  time.  Although  the 
formulation  of  these  truths  has  resulted  from  modern  physical 
and  chemical  investigations,  yet  it  remained  for  Spencer  to  point 
out  that  they  are  like  axioms  in  that  proof  of  them  is  impossible. 

1  The  exposition  of  the  preceding  paragraph  indicates  as  nearly  as  I  can  the 
meaning  of  this  part  of  Spencer's  work  which  has  been  so  grossly  misunderstood. 
Readers  of  Spencer  will  find  this  clearly  expressed  in  the  paragraph  commencing 
"  While  recognising  this  fundamental  distinction  .  .  .  ,"  —  First  Principles, 
p.  172.  They  should  also  note  in  the  same  connection  Principles  of  Psychology, 
Special  Analysis,  Chapters  10-18. 
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In  every  attempt  at  proof  we  are  bound  to  include  some  form  of 
the  same  ideas  as  an  assumption.  Though  it  remains  to  modern 
science  to  define  exactly  what  are  the  permanent  elements  in  the 
constitution  of  physical  existence,  to  separate  essential  from 
accidental  accompaniments,  yet  the  final  result,  whatever  it 
may  be,  is  but  the  clearer  mental  presentation  of  ideas  which 
are  implicit  in  the  foundation  of  human  thought.  Their  negation 
is  inconceivable.  They  possess  that  highest  possible  criterion 
of  truth  that,  when  once  the  relations  are  disentangled,  and 
clearly  represented  in  thought,  their  opposite  requires  the  im- 
possible assumption  that  something  has  become  nothing. 

This  discussion  supplies  the  best  opportunity  for  answering 
another  question  that  has  often  been  raised  concerning  this 
principle  and  concerning  Spencer's  formula  of  evolution.  Doubt 
has  sometimes  been  expressed  whether  these  ideas  are  physical 
or  metaphysical,  and,  if  the  former,  what  is  their  relation  to 
Spencer's  particular  system  of  metaphysics,  as  expressed  in  "The 
Unknowable."  To  the  first  question  there  is  only  one  possible 
answer.  The  formula  of  evolution  and  the  principle  of  the  per- 
sistence of  force  are  purely  physical.  Their  truth  or  falsehood 
is  entirely  independent  of  Spencer's  metaphysics.  This  state- 
ment should  require  small  emphasis.  An  objective  philosophy, 
concerned  with  the  unification  of  positive  knowledge,  must  be 
judged  by  its  congruity  with  the  facts  it  seeks  to  coordinate  and 
explain,  and  cannot  be  dependent  on  metaphysical  principles. 
That  Spencer  recognized  and  asserted  this  essential  separation 
is  shown  by  the  following  passage : 

"  The  subjects  on  which  we  are  about  to  enter  (The  Knowable) 
are  independent  of  the  subjects  thus  far  discussed  (The  Un- 
knowable) and  he  may  reject  any  or  all  of  that  which  has  gone 
before  while  leaving  himself  free  to  accept  any  or  all  of  that  which 
is  now  to  come.  .  .  . 

"  But  an  account  of  the  Transformation  of  Things,1  given  in 

1  Professor  Ward  has  criticised  Spencer's  use  of  capitals  and,  partly  on  this 
account,  has  attributed  a  metaphysical  significance  to  his  work  which  was  not  in- 
tended. The  fact  was  that  Spencer,  like  some  other  writers,  used  capitals  for  em- 
phasis and  to  express  the  name  of  any  unique  principle.  The  quoted  passage 
illustrates  this  peculiarity. 
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the  pages  which  follow,  is  simply  an  orderly  presentation  of  facts ; 
and  the  interpretation  of  the  facts  is  nothing  more  than  a  state- 
ment of  the  ultimate  uniformities  they  present  —  the  laws  to 
which  they  conform." 

Owing  to  the  subjective  character  of  so  many  preceding  sys- 
tems of  philosophy,  the  idea  has  become  fixed  in  some  academic 
circles  that  philosophy  is  identical  with  metaphysics,  and  the 
deductions,  true  or  false,  that  can  be  drawn  from  metaphysical 
premises.  In  consequence,  a  large  part  of  the  criticism  of  Spen- 
cer's system  has  been  directed  to  his  metaphysical  ideas,  and 
many  critics  have  assumed  that  when  they  have,  to  their  own 
satisfaction,  disposed  of  this  part  of  his  work,  there  is  no  necessity 
to  trouble  further  with  the  philosophy.  This  is  of  course  a  grave 
error. 

It  is  only  fair  to  these  critics  to  admit  that,  in  some  respects, 
some  parts  of  Spencer's  exposition,  especially  in  earlier  editions, 
give  an  excuse  for  the  assumption  that  there  is  an  essential  con- 
nection between  the  two. 

1  Every  antecedent  mode  of  the  Unknowable  must  have  an 
invariable  connection,  quantitative  and  qualitative,  with  that 
mode  of  the  Unknowable  which  we  call  its  consequent." 

'  By  the  Persistence  of  Force,  we  really  mean  the  persistence 
of  some  cause  which  transcends  our  knowledge  and  conception. 
In  asserting  it  we  assert  an  Unconditioned  Reality  without  be- 
ginning or  end." 

Passages  like  these,  and  the  occasional  recurrence  of  such  ideas 
throughout  his  philosophy,  are  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  Those 
who  read  his  works  without  a  thorough  grasp  of  the  conceptions 
involved,  and  those  in  search  of  useful  controversial  matter,  will 
note  these  peculiarities,  and,  in  consequence,  gravely  misunder- 
stand the  objects  and  aims  of  the  philosophy.  These  are  distinct 
flaws  in  an  otherwise  excellent  exposition,  which  will,  however, 
present  no  difficulty  to  those  who  are  in  sympathy  with  the  main 
trend  of  his  ideas.  One  great  difference  between  the  works  of 
Spencer  and  those  of  many  modern  philosophers  is  that,  while 

1  First  Principles,  pp.  109-10. 
*  Ibid.,  p.  177. 
8  Ibid.,  p.  176. 
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with  him  any  such  passages  may  be  obliterated  without  affecting 
the  main  trend  of  his  argument,  in  other  cases  it  is  difficult  to 
disentangle  the  positive  ideas  from  the  mass  of  metaphysics  with 
which  they  are  involved,  so  that  any  one  out  of  sympathy  with 
the  latter  can  only  obtain  from  them  detached  thoughts  which 
do  not  always  repay  the  labor  of  the  search.  It  is  to  be  regretted 
that  Spencer  did  not  make  this  separation  even  more  complete; 
but  his  explicit  statement  that  his  formula  of  evolution  is  in  no 
way  connected  with  his  reconciliation  between  religion  and 
science  should  make  the  distinction  clear  to  all  who  attempt  to 
deal  critically  with  his  philosophy. 

To  return  from  this  digression  to  the  conception  of  universal 
evolution,  we  have  already  seen  that  the  two  great  generaliza- 
tions of  modern  chemistry  and  physics,  slightly  modified  in  form, 
constitute  the  basis  of  Spencer's  superstructure.  As  the  ultimate 
analysis  of  phenomena  brings  us  down  to  the  primary  concep- 
tions of  matter  and  motion,  both  indestructible  and  invariable 
in  quantity,  therefore  all  phenomena,  from  this  standpoint,  may 
be  regarded  as  modes  of  redistribution  of  matter  and  motion. 
It  follows  that  any  general  principles  which  pervade  this  process 
of  change  are  of  supreme  importance  from  the  point  of  view  of 
philosophy. 

When  this  analysis  of  phenomena  is  definitely  separated  from 
the  metaphysics  with  which  only  a  minority  of  readers  will  sym- 
pathize, the  charge  of  materialism,  or  any  other  '  ism  '  with 
a  disagreeable  connotation,  becomes  not  only  false  but  mean- 
ingless. The  analysis  and  consequent  synthesis  remain  purely 
physical,  and  it  would  be  just  as  sensible  to  complain  of  the  ma- 
terialism of  a  text-book  of  mechanics.  Certainly  Spencer  shows 
that  his  principles  are  applicable  to  inorganic  and  organic  alike, 
but  so  are  other  great  scientific  generalizations.  Spencer's 
formula  of  evolution,  if  valid,  is  but  one  other  strand  pervading 
all  orders  of  phenomena.  My  meaning  will  best  be  illustrated 
by  quoting  the  following  passage  from  his  most  prominent  modern 
opponent,  Professor  Ward: 

"  Whatever  be  its  meaning,  its  purpose  or  its  life,  the  cosmos 
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in  one  aspect  is  but  matter  in  motion.  .  .  .  The  world  of  ideas 
is  in  some  way  presented  through,  and  embodied  in,  the  world  of 
sense ;  and  the  sensible  can  be  summarised  in  terms  of  matter, 
motion  and  force." 

It  would  not  be  difficult  to  raise  objections  to  the  form  of  this 
statement,  but,  for  our  present  purpose,  the  substance  is  sufficient* 
Spencer's  formula  of  evolution  is  an  attempt  to  coordinate  all 
orders  of  phenomena,  in  so  far  as  they  can  be  summarized  in  terms 
of  matter,  motion,  and  force.  Such  an  attempt  would  only  be 
invalid  if  such  summary  were  impossible. 

Such  an  expression  of  the  conception  of  universal  evolution, 
if  valid,  is  of  the  greatest  philosophical  value.  While  the  great 
generalizations  of  the  indestructibility  of  matter  and  the  conser- 
vation of  energy  can  be  described  as  fundamental  laws  of  being, 
a  true  formula  of  evolution  would  be  an  ultimate  principle  of 
the  cosmic  process  of  becoming. 

According  to  Spencer's  formula,  evolution  in  its  primary 
aspect,  consists  of  "an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant 
dissipation  of  motion."  The  contrary  process,  dissolution,  is 
similarly  "  an  absorption  of  motion  and  concomitant  dissipation 
of  matter."  In  examining  this  primary  aspect  of  the  formula,  it 
is  first  of  all  necessary  to  assure  ourselves  that  integration  of 
matter  and  dissipation  of  motion  are  necessary  concomitants. 
On  this  matter  Spencer  remarks : 

"  These  are  truisms.  Constituent  parts  cannot  aggregate 
without  losing  some  of  their  relative  motion;  and  they  cannot 
separate  without  more  relative  motion  being  given  to  them.  We 
are  not  concerned  with  any  motion  which  the  components  of  a 
mass  may  have  with  respect  to  other  masses,  we  are  concerned 
only  with  the  motion  they  have  with  respect  to  one  another. 
Confining  our  attention  to  this  internal  motion  and  to  the  matter 
possessing  it,  the  axiom  that  we  have  to  recognize  is  that  a  pro- 
gressing consolidation  involves  a  decrease  of  internal  motion, 
and  that  increase  of  internal  motion  involves  a  progressing  un- 
consolidation." 

1  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  Vol.  i,  pp.  247-8;  quotations  refer  to  the  3d 
English  edition  (1906). 

2  Cf.  the  passage:  —  "  But,  though  every  change  furthers  one  or  other  of  these 
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While  evolution  and  dissolution,  understood  in  this  sense, 
are  opposite  processes,  and  as  a  whole  every  aggregate  is  under- 
going one  or  the  other,  yet  speaking  more  precisely,  both  are 
everywhere  concurrent,  and  the  observed  effect  is  the  resultant 
of  the  two.1 

The  truth  of  this  principle  can  hardly  be  questioned,  yet, 
simple  as  it  appears  at  first  sight,  it  has  sometimes  been  mis- 
understood, and  may  possibly  require  some  slight  qualification. 
The  following  extract,  taken  from  a  well-known  work  on  the 
concepts  of  science,  shows  the  kind  of  errors  that  are  likely  to 
arise  if  Spencer's  formula  be  regarded  apart  from  those  physical 
principles  from  which  it  has  been  deduced. 

"  According  to  Spencer  where  there  is  increase  of  motion  there 
is  decreasing  aggregation  of  matter.  Yet  we  have  only  to  drop 
a  weight  to  see  increase  of  motion  accompanying  increased  aggre- 
gation of  matter,  namely  earth  and  weight  approaching  each 
other."  2 

The  misunderstanding  contained  in  this  passage,  though  ex- 
cusable in  that  it  is  directed  to  an  allotropic  and  somewhat  more 
ambiguous  form  of  this  principle  which  is  contained  in  one  of 
Spencer's  essays,  is  one  that  any  careful  student  of  his  work  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  unraveling.  To  those  who  have  followed 
this  exposition,  the  reply  will  be  simple.  Matter  is  undoubt- 
edly integrated  (aggregated) ,  and  as  a  moment's  consideration 
will  show  us,  the  motion  is  dissipated  (not  increased).  In  the 
first  place  bound  in  ether  strains,  distributed  between  the  mass 
and  each  ponderable  particle  of  the  attracting  earth,  it  changes 
first  to  kinetic  motion,  then  to  heat  which  is  radiated  into  in- 
finite space. 

processes,  neither  process  is  ever  unqualified  by  the  other.  For  each  aggregate 
is  at  all  times  both  gaining  motion  and  losing  motion.  Every  mass  from  a  grain  of 
sand  to  a  planet,  radiates  heat  to  other  masses,  and  absorbs  heat  radiated  by  other 
masses,  and  in  so  far  as  it  does  the  one  it  becomes  integrated,  while  in  so  far  as  it 
does  the  other  it  becomes  disintegrated.  .  .  .  Here,  as  elsewhere,  the  integration 
or  the  disintegration  is  a  differential  result"  (First  Principles,  p.  259). 

1  First  Principles,  p.  257. 

2  Grammar  of  Science,  2d  edition  (1899)  by  Professor  Karl  Pearson,  pp.  512-3. 
It  is  strange  that  Professor  Pearson  did  not  appear  to  recognize  that  the  principle 
he  criticises  is  the  same  as  Spencer's  formula  of   evolution   and   that  he  did  not 
grasp  its   meaning.     Whatever   the   reason   may   be,  however,  the  error   is  not 
Spencer's  but  Professor  Pearson's. 
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At  the  same  time,  it  is  true  that,  unless  explained  more  fully, 
it  can  only  be  considered  as  absolutely  valid  if  stated  cosmically 
and  in  general  terms.  At  times,  applying  the  ordinary  meaning 
to  the  terms  '  integration  '  and  '  dissipation,'  particular  con- 
ditions, and  specially  chemical  changes,  will  mask  the  main  proc- 
ess. An  explosion,  for  instance,  while  it  implies  dissipation  of 
matter,  is  also  accompanied  by  dissipation  of  motion.  Many 
other  instances  could  be  given,  including  those  so  ably  marshalled, 
in  another  connection,  by  Spencer  himself.1 

It  would  be  impossible,  in  the  brief  space  at  my  disposal,  for 
me  to  attempt  to  unravel  all  these  special  tangles,  and  to  follow 
all  these  instances  to  their  logical  conclusions,  in  order  to  show 
that  they  are  not  at  variance  with  so  obvious  a  principle  as  the 
first  part  of  Spencer's  formula.  To  this  subject  I  hope  to  return 
again  at  a  later  date.  For  present  purposes,  it  is  only  possible 
to  point  out  that,  regarded  cosmically,  there  can  be  no  possible 
doubt  of  the  truth  of  this  principle,  and  to  express  the  opinion  that 
these  apparent  exceptions  no  more  invalidate  its  truth  than  the 
simple  fact  that  the  waters  of  the  river  flow  to  the  sea  is  falsified 
because  the  river  winds,  and  here  and  there  there  are  eddies  in 
the  stream. 

Although  this  aspect  of  Spencer's  formula  of  evolution  is 
primary,  it  is  the  secondary  aspects  that  are  of  greater  interest. 
If  the  aggregates  are  small  and  the  process  rapid,  no  other  changes 
can  take  place  which  can  be  described  in  general  terms.2  If  the 
masses  are  large  or  the  process  slow,  then  we  find  the  remarkable 

1  First  Principles,  pp.  269,  etc. 

2  This  part  of  the  exposition  (see  First  Principles,  p.  262)  was  one  on  which 
Spencer  laid  some  stress.     Professor  Ward  has  attempted  to  answer  the  argument 
by  referring  to  fermentation  and  enzyme  action  (Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  ap- 
pendix to  volume  I,  p.  326),  but,  by  so  doing,  he  has  only  shown  that  he  is  not  a  good 
critic  of  the  treatment  of  physical  principles.   In  the  first  place  most  of  the  examples 
(fermentation)  he  mentions  are  not  purely  chemical  but  distinctly  organic,  secondly 
these  very  reactions  are,  as  every  chemist  knows,  specially  complex.     The  products 
of  (e.  g.)  yeast  fermentation  of  sugar  are  exceedingly  numerous  and  they  really 
illustrate  very  well  the  increase  of  complexity  which  accompanies  slowness  of  re" 
action.  Also,  it  should  be  remarked,  there  is  a  distinction  between  the  rapidity  of 
the  reaction  as  a  whole  and  that  of  the  change  in  any  particular  chemical  molecule. 
Chemical  reactions,  to  be  included  in  an  evolutionary  formula,  must  be  described 
not  as  molar  but  as  molecular.     Spencer's  formula  of  evolution  is  certainly  not 
disproved  or  discredited  by  any  of  the  Wardian  criticisms. 
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and  interesting  changes,  the  description  of  which  forms  so  promi- 
nent a  part  of  Spencer's  work. 

These  special  conditions,  the  existence  of  masses  of  consid- 
erable size  and  of  a  comparatively  slow  process  of  change,  are 
always  satisfied  in  the  phenomena  with  which  we  commonly 
associate  the  term  evolution.  Alike  in  the  slowly  cooling 
and  aggregating  nebula,  the  developing  organism,  and  in  those 
still  more  involved  complexes  found  in  the  institutions  of  human 
society,  the  slowly  changing  masses  are  subject  to  and  affected 
by  an  infinite  variety  of  incident  forces.  The  last  example  will 
not  be  convincing  to  those  unfamiliar  with  these  conceptions,  but 
Spencer  has  shown  by  a  wealth  of  illustration  that  the  same 
conditions  apply,  and  that  human  societies,  under  the  aspect  of 
matter  in  motion,  can  be  described  in  the  same  terms. 

The  main  changes  occasioned  by  the  secondary  redistribution 
of  slowly  evolving  matter  are  described  by  Spencer  as  increase 
in  the  qualities  of  definiteness,  coherence  and  heterogeneity,  so 
that  this  involved  analysis  leads  to  the  famous  formula  of  evo- 
lution, which  has  been  so  often  quoted  and  so  widely  discussed. 

"  Evolution  is  an  integration  of  matter  and  concomitant  dis- 
sipation of  motion;  during  which  the  matter  passes  from  an 
indefinite,  incoherent  homogeneity  to  a  definite,  coherent  hetero- 
geneity, and  during  which  the  retained  motion  undergoes  a  par- 
allel transformation." 

Concerning  this  formula  the  intelligent  critic  will  naturally 
be  inclined  to  ask  three  pertinent  questions :  —  What  does  it 
mean?  Is  it  true?  If  true  what  is  its  practical  value  and  va- 
lidity? How  far  and  within  what  limits  does  it  give  us  a  clue 
which  will  help  us  to  unravel  some  of  the  complexities  of  natural 
phenomena? 

The  first  of  these  is  not  easy  to  answer  in  a  few  words.  It  is 
impossible  here  to  give  any  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  Spencer 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  367.  I  omit  the  new  addition  "relatively,"  as  the  latter  was  only 
added  to  prevent  misunderstandings  which  ought  never  to  have  arisen.  Readers 
of  this  exposition  will  not  need  to  be  informed  that  this  is  a  description  of  a  process 
of  change,  and  that  it  is  not  necessarily  implied  that  evolving  matter  is  ever  abso- 
lutely homogeneous,  absolutely  indefinite,  or  absolutely  incoherent,  if  indeed  these 
terms  have  any  meaning. 
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leads  step  by  step  to  this  generalization.  The  fertility  of  the 
argument,  the  wealth  of  illustration  drawn  from  every  order  of 
phenomena,  defy  condensation.  The  terms  are  of  the  highest 
degree  of  abstractness,  as  indeed  any  such  formula  is  bound  to 
be,  and,  to  those  who  have  not  given  to  Spencer's  work  very 
careful  study,  it  cannot  help  but  be  difficult  to  understand.  It 
will  best  serve  the  purpose  of  this  exposition  to  give  a  single 
illustration,  and  from  that  I  hope  it  may  be  possible  for  those 
who  are  not  able  to  spare  the  time  thoroughly  to  study  the 
original  to  gain  some  slight  idea  of  the  meaning  and  range  of 
the  conception. 

We  are  most  of  us  acquainted  with  the  nebular  hypothesis, 
which  indeed  is  now  a  necessary  integral  part  of  any  rational 
present  day  astronomy.1  How  a  nebula  originates  need  not 
now  concern  us ;  it  is  sufficient  for  our  purpose  that,  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  there  exist  in  various  parts  of  the  heavens  many  irregular 
shaped  bodies  of  very  low  density,  which,  spectroscopic  analysis 
informs  us,  are  masses  of  glowing  gas.  This  is  the  first  stage  in 
stellar  evolution.  This  mass  (note  the  Spencerian  formula) 
is  indefinite  in  outline,  incoherent  in  substance  (as  a  gaseous 
body  must  be) ,  and  comparatively  homogeneous  in  content.  The 
substance  is  gaseous,  the  lines  of  its  spectrum  are  comparatively 
few,  showing  the  presence  of  only  a  small  number  of  chemical 
elements,  while  our  knowledge  of  gaseous  masses  precludes  the 
possibility  of  any  considerable  differentiation  between  its  con- 
stituent parts.  Thus  the  nebula  is  an  excellent  example  of  the 
first  stage  in  the  evolution  of  an  aggregate. 

Evolution  of  this  nebula  proceeds  by  "  integration  of  matter 
and  dissipation  of  motion."  As  the  mass  slowly  cools  the  energy, 
whether  of  molar  motion,  position,2  or  heat,  radiates  into  space. 
The  motion  is  dissipated.3  The  matter  integrates;  the  particles 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  Professor  Chamberlin's  planetismoid  theory  is 
also  a  nebular  hypothesis,  inferring  that  the  solar  system  is  derived  from  a  spiral 
nebula.     It  is  at  once  the  strength  and  the  weakness  of  Spencer's  formula  that  it 
is  equally  applicable  to  either  alternative. 

2  For  convenience  of  exposition,  I  use  the  idea  of  potential  energy. 

3  This  "  dissipation  of  motion  "  is  a  plain  statement  of  fact,  and  has,  of  course, 
no  connection  with  that  controversial  deduction  from  the  second  law  of   thermo- 
dynamics —  the  dissipation  of  energy. 
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gravitate  closer  together,  and,  in  course  of  ages,  in  place  of  what 
was  a  nebulous  mass,  there  gradually  appears  a  stellar  system. 
These  masses  are  enormous  in  size,  and  consequently  evolution 
is  slow,  secondary  redistributions  of  matter  and  motion  occur. 
The  outline  becomes  more  definite  (this  needs  no  explanation). 
The  mass  or  masses  become  more  coherent  (liquid  or  solid 
bodies  take  the  place  of  the  gaseous  nebula).  The  matter  be- 
comes heterogeneous :  —  heterogeneous  in  content  (many  chem- 
ical elements  and  ultimately  an  infinite  variety  of  compounds 
take  the  place  of  a  few  gaseous  elements) ;  heterogeneous  in 
structure  (instead  of  a  gaseous  structureless  mass  there  is  found 
a  star,  with  photosphere,  and  chromosphere  and  a  group  of 
planets  of  still  greater  complexity,  revolving  at  different  distances 
and  with  different  speeds) ; 1  heterogeneous  in  other  ways.  The 
retained  motion  becomes  more  definite,  coherent,  and  hetero- 
geneous —  this  I  think  can  be  accepted  without  detailed  ex- 
planation.2 

Is  it  true  ?  Is  it  a  correct  description  of  natural  processes  in 
all  orders  of  phenomena?  Whatever  answer  the  present  day 
thinker  may  be  inclined  to  give,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
inductive  verification  contained  in  the  whole  of  Spencer's  phi- 
losophy is  overwhelming.  We  have  just  seen  how  exactly  this 
formula  fits  the  facts  in  the  great  cosmic  example  of  solar  and 
planetary  evolution.  This  is  but  one  of  many  instances  that 
can  be  given  of  the  manner  in  which,  considered  as  a  descriptive 
formula,  it  is  verified  by  an  examination  of  the  facts  of  inorganic 
nature,  of  living  organisms,  and  of  the  still  more  complex  group- 
ings exhibited  by  social  life  and  institutions.  From  the  inductive 
standpoint,  this  principle,  for  more  than  forty  years,  has  been 
subjected  to  the  criticism  of  thinkers  of  every  school  of  thought, 
and  has  stood  the  test  of  time.  Hostile  criticism  (and  this  has 

1  Professor  James  Ward  (Naturalism  and  Agnosticism  (3d  edition),  Vol.  I,  230) 
objects  to  the  application  of  the  term  heterogeneous  to  planetary  orbits,  but  this  is  a 
somewhat  foolish  quibble  about  words.     In  the  first  place  the  paths  of  the  planets 
are  diverse,  and  secondly  the  planets  do  not  move  in  any  exact  geometrical  figure. 
The  '  ellipses  '  are  merely  convenient  mathematical  approximations. 

2  Cf.  First  Principles,  pp.  281,  302,  336.  ' 
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not  been  lacking)  has  been  directed  less  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
formula  as  a  description  of  fact  than  to  the  details  of  the  process 
of  reasoning  by  which  Spencer  deduces  his  formula  from  more 
fundamental  principles. 

This  latter  deductive  treatment  is  much  too  complicated  to 
make  it  possible  for  me  to  enter  upon  the  discussion  in  a  short 
essay.  The  last  few  chapters  of  First  Principles  consist  of  an 
attempt  to  show  that  the  formula  of  evolution  is  a  necessary 
consequence  of  the  persistence  of  force :  ' '  To  this  an  ultimate 
analysis 1  brings  us  down,  and  on  this  a  rational  synthesis  must 
build  up."  To  those  interested  in  this  interpretation  of  evolu- 
tion, these  few  chapters 2  will  supply  an  example  of  close  and  care- 
ful reasoning  which  well  deserves  study  and  attention.  Whether 
this  reasoning  can  be  maintained  in  its  entirety  is  a  question  on 
which  I  shall  be  excused  from  expressing  a  decided  opinion  where 
I  am  unable  to  make  any  attempt  at  an  adequate  exposition  or 
discussion.  While  I  am  convinced  that,  in  the  main,  the  rea- 
soning is  sound,  I  do  not  now  commit  myself  either  to  agreement 
or  disagreement  with  the  details  of  the  argument.  Whatever 
our  opinion  may  be  on  this  matter,  there  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  inductive  verification  is  complete  enough  to  warrant  our 
assuming  its  truth  provisionally  and  proceeding  to  the  question 
of  its  practical  value  and  validity. 

It  is  from  this  standpoint  that  Spencer's  principle  is  open  to 
the  most  cogent  criticisms,  and  at  this  point  that  a  number  of 
speculative  problems  arise.  For  the  purposes  of  this  discussion 
it  will  be  convenient  to  compare  Spencer's  formula  with  the 
three  physical  principles  which  are  generally  admitted  to  be  of 
universal  applicability  —  the  law  of  gravitation,  the  indestructi- 
bility of  matter,  and  the  conservation  of  energy.  All  these  have 
one  feature  in  common  which  makes  them  in  that  respect  of 

1  Op.  cit.,  p.  369.  In  view  of  a  remark  in  Professor  Ward's  Naturalism  and  Ag- 
nosticism that  "  Spencer  confuses  analysis  with  abstraction,"  it  is  as  well  to  mention 
that  the  term  analysis  does  not  imply  that  in  phenomena  there  are  no  other  aspects 
than  the  '  Persistence  of  Force.'  The  word  must  not  be  interpreted  in  too  chemical 
a  sense.  In  short,  like  any  other  work,  Spencer's  philosophy  requires  to  be  read 
with  some  common  sense  and  some  regard  to  the  context. 

a  Chapters  18-22  of  First  Principles. 
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greater  practical  value  than  Spencer's  principle.  They  are 
quantitative  while  the  other  is  but  qualitative,  and  so,  while  in 
simple  cases  it  is  possible  to  make  specific  deductions  from  these, 
nothing  of  the  kind  has  ever  been  accomplished  with  the  aid  of 
the  formula  of  evolution.  Let  us  imagine  a  law  of  gravitation, 
robbed  of  its  quantitative  element,  to  read:  "Every  particle 
of  matter  attracts  every  other  particle  of  matter."  Such  a 
principle  would  be  true,  but  much  of  its  practical  value  would 
have  disappeared.  Without  going  all  the  way  to  the  pragmatist 
position,  we  must  at  least  admit  that  a  law,  from  which  no  prac- 
tical deductions  can  be  made,  is  one  which  we  can  only  note  and 
put  on  the  shelf  till  it  is  possible  to  make  use  of  it.  There  are, 
however,  two  considerations  which  should  not  be  overlooked 
in  assessing  its  value.  A  qualitative  proposition  may  be  a 
necessary  stepping  stone  to  a  fuller  and  quantitative  statement 
of  the  truth  it  contains;  and  again,  because  no  practical  deduc- 
tions have  been  made  from  a  universal  principle,  it  does  no 
therefore  follow  that  valuable  deductions  may  not  be  discov 
ered  in  the  future. 

Even  if  we  apply  the  pragmatist  test  in  its  crudest  form, 
Spencer's  principle  will  not  be  found  to  have  been  entirely 
barren,  and  it  finds  special  interest  in  the  fact  that  its  applica- 
bility is  greatest  in  precisely  those  branches  of  knowledge  where 
the  other  great  physical  principles  are  so  entangled  with  other 
factors  that  they  afford  us  very  little  help  in  unravelling  the 
complexity.  Readers,  for  example,  of  Professor  Sully's  work 
on  psychology  l  (to  say  nothing  of  Spencer's  own  works)  cannot 
but  admit  that,  even  in  psychology,  Spencer's  principles  of  dif- 
ferentiation and  integration  are  of  some  value.  In  biology  and 
in  sociology  Spencer  has  pointed  out  examples  too  numerous 
to  mention.  Again,  in  speculation  on  the  largest  aspects  of  the 
cosmic  process  of  change,  it  is  not  a  small  thing  to  possess  even 
one  conception  which  pervades  all  nature. 

Like  every  other  great  principle,  it  will  serve  us  well  so  long 
as  we  do  not  expect  too  much  of  it.  A  law  of  the  highest  degree 
of  abstractness  will  not  by  itself  give  particular  conclusions,  it 

1  The  Human  Mind,  by  Prof.  James  Sully,  particularly  chapter  7. 
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only  provides  a  clue  to  the  main  trend  of  natural  processes. 
Although  it  provides  us  with  a  description  of  the  all-pervading 
process  of  evolution  and  of  dissolution,  it  does  not  tell  us  when, 
in  the  cosmic  rhythm,  the  one  or  the  other  will  predominate. 
Dissolution  replaces  evolution  when  the  quantity  of  motion 
received  is  greater  than  the  quantity  dissipated,  but  precisely 
when  the  one  process  will  replace  the  other  is  decided  by  incal- 
culable particular  conditions.  When  the  impossibility  of  ob- 
taining particular  conclusions  from  his  formula  was  brought  to 
Spencer's  notice,  he  pertinently  remarked  that  even  that  exact 
quantitative  principle  —  the  law  of  gravitation  —  would  not,  by 
any  known  mathematical  process,  give  exact  results  even  in  the 
simple  case  of  three  gravitating  bodies,  while,  in  a  globular  star 
cluster,  it  would  be  impossible  to  disentangle  the  complexity. 
From  a  principle  so  abstract  as  Spencer's  formula  only  general 
conclusions  can  be  expected,  but  even  these  are  not  without 
their  value.  And,  even  apart  from  particular  deductions,  there 
is  to  many  minds  a  supreme  interest  in  discovering  a  general 
truth,  an  interest  which  is  not  easy  to  explain  to  those  who 
have  it  not,  but  which  will  be  understood  by  those  who  value 
knowledge  for  its  own  sake. 

To  take  this  comparatively  modest  view  of  the  value  of  Spen- 
cer's formula  is  but  to  class  it  with  all  other  great  fundamental 
principles,  and,  though  Spencer  attached  to  it  greater  importance 
than  probably  anyone  at  the  present  time  is  likely  to  do,  he 
was  well  aware  of  its  necessary  limitations.  When  we  realize 
the  true  nature  of  these  evolutionary  principles,  when  we  see 
clearly  that  from  the  nature  of  the  case  they  cannot  solve  all 
problems,  we  can  understand  the  real  value  of  this  admirable, 
and,  within  reasonable  limits,  successful  attempt  to  unify  knowl- 
edge by  showing  one  more  common  strand  pervading  all  orders 
of  phenomena. 

Those  who  specialize  in  physical  science  have  not  yet  realized 
the  range  of  Spencer's  conceptions  so  far  as  they  can  be  applied 
to  that  side  of  human  knowledge.  The  terminology  of  First 
Principles,  as  of  all  Spencer's  work,  differs  from  that  of  the 
special  sciences.  This  is  as  it  must  be,  the  terminology  of  the 
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particular  sciences  have  reference  only  to  the  facts  to  be  fount 
in  a  certain  narrow  sphere,  that  of  an  objective  philosophy 
refers  to  all  knowledge.  Readers  of  Spencer's  work,  who  are 
particularly  conversant  with  physics,  will  find  much  that  will 
vitalize  and  illuminate  their  own  work,  especially  in  its  most 
general  aspects.  In  the  sphere  of  physical  science,  Spencer's 
general  ideas  have  never  been  developed  to  particular  conclusions, 
but,  if  they  had  been,  it  is  not  unlikely  that  their  effect  might 
have  been  as  great  as  in  the  life  sciences.  Apart  from  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  actuality  of  all  energy,  which  I  have  touched  lightly, 
and  the  formula  of  evolution,  which  I  have  discussed  at  greater 
length,  First  Principles  alone  contains  not  a  few  ideas  applicable 
to  physical  science.  The  two  chapters  on  the  "  Rhythm  of  Mo- 
tion" and  "  Segregration"  will  be  found  to  contain  thought  and 
principles  which  throw  some  light  on  physical  processes  as  yet 
obscure,  at  any  rate  to  the  extent  of  showing  that  they  are 
particular  cases  of  more  general  laws. 

Those  who  watch  the  progress  of  chemical  and  physical  science 
will  note  with  interest  the  manner  in  which  present-day  devel- 
opments are  breaking  down,  one  by  one,  the  barriers  which  seemed 
to  render  the  conception  of  universal  evolution,  of  which  Spencer 
has  been  the  most  noted  exponent,  more  a  subject  for  remote 
speculation  than  for  present  day  philosophy.  To  the  experimental 
genius  of  Sir  William  Ramsay  and  others,  the  seemingly  im- 
penetrable barrier  presented  by  the  chemical  elements  has  already 
begun  to  yield.  When  previously  we  could  only  speculate  or 
infer,  now  we  know  that  at  least  some  of  these  are  elements 
only  in  the  sense  that  their  disintegration  involves  an  energy 
change  of  a  different  order  from  that  accompanying  the  decom- 
position of  other  substances.  In  the  most  general  aspect  of 
Spencer's  ideas,  the  unity  of  all  matter  as  of  all  nature,  the  main 
trend  of  modern  thought  and  research  confirms  this  fundamental 
principle,  and,  if  for  that  alone,  the  most  modest  estimate  of  a 
work  which  so  clearly  formulated  the  principle  of  universal 
evolution  cannot  deny  to  it  very  great  and  permanent  value. 

H.  S.  SHELTON. 


THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF  SCHELLING. 

IN  many  respects  Schelling  is  a  philosopher  who  cannot  be 
said  to  have  come  to  his  own.  Standing  between  Fichte 
and  Hegel,  his  characteristic  blendings  of  poetry  and  science, 
philosophy  and  mythology  —  which  made  him  philosophic  center 
and  focus  of  Romanticism  —  caused  him  to  be  often  regarded 
more  as  romancer  than  as  seriously  constructive  philosopher. 
Unlike  Fichte,  whose  preponderating  influence  was  man,  Schelling 
laid  stress  upon  the  world,  carrying  over  into  it  his  wavering 
subjectivity  and  his  bold  phantasy.  It  was  for  Schelling  an 
"immediate  certainty"  that  "there  exist  things  outside  of  us"; 
and  nature  formed  for  him  "  the  sum  of  all  that  is  purely  objec- 
tive in  our  knowledge."  . 

Recent  idealistic  speculation  has  laid  its  beginnings  so  strongly 
in  subjectivity,  that  it  has  been  needfully  reminded  by  the  New 
Realism  of  our  time  of  the  significance  of  aspects  like  this  Schel- 
lingian  one,  wherein  the  world  appears  as  a  datum  rather  than 
as  a  construction.  Even  if  we  do  not  finally  rest  in  Realism, 
it  is  necessary  to  do  more  justice  to  objectivity  than  it  has 
idealistically  received.  Schelling,  for  all  his  hold  on  objectivity, 
had  an  imposing,  speculative  construction. 

The  world  was  to  Fichte  as  self-consciousness  erects  it;  but 
the  self  which  builds  it  was  to  the  Romanticists  the  self  of  genius 
-  of  the  constructive  artist  —  and  the  real  world  is  the  world  that 
satisfies  such  geniuses.  Schelling  is  the  most  genial  of  the  three 
specuL*  linkers  whom  we  have  named,  for  his  ideal  of  man 

is  just  this  Denial  and  creative  individuality  —  not,  as  with  Fichte, 
moral  will  or  character.  The  Romanticists  preferred,  to  the 
ethical  idealism  of  Fichte,  the  less  severe  mode  of  interpreting 
nature,  i<:  ally,  in  terms  of  bold  statement  and  striking 

divina  Kor  Schelling,  the  greatest  problem  was  the  deter- 

mination of  the  relationship  between  nature  and  mind,  between 
the  unconscious  and  the  conscious. 

A  true  metaphysic  of  nature  is  a  thing  of  such  prime  philo- 
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sophic  concern,  that  it  cannot  but  appear  strange  that  Schelling's 
philosophy  of  nature  has  never  received  the  attention  it  deserves. 
To  him  nature,  as  unconscious  expression  of  spirit,  is  visible 
spirit,  and  spirit  is  invisible  nature.  The  absolute  intelligence 
is  taken  by  him  as  not  only  giving  rise  to  ideal  conceptions,  but 
as  creative  of  the  real  world.  Between  such  a  method  as  Schel- 
ling's of  constructing  reality  from  an  advancing  thought-process, 
and  the  intuition  on  which  he  insists,  there  is  an  inherent  con- 
tradiction. For  him,  there  was  the  same  Absolute  in  nature  as 
in  mind,  their  harmony  being  no  mere  reflection  of  thought. 
If  you  suppose  we  transfer  our  idea  to  nature,  then,  holds  Schel- 
ling,  you  have  not  even  dreamed  what  nature  is  and  should  be 
for  us.  Nature  is  the  counterpart  of  mind,  and  produced  by  it, 
only  that  mind  may,  by  its  agency,  attain  to  self-consciousness 
or  a  pure  perception  of  itself. 

"The  attempt,"  according  to  Schelling,  "to  account  for  nature 
as  a  production  adapted  to  design,  that  is,  realizing  a  purpose, 
destroys  the  character  of  nature,  and,  in  fact,  the  very  thing 
which  constitutes  it  nature.  For  the  peculiarity  of  nature  con- 
sists in  this,  that  while  its  mechanism  is  blind,  it  is  in  that  mechan- 
ism, nevertheless,  adapted  to  a  design.  If  we  destroy  that 
mechanism,  we  also  destroy  nature  itself."  It  was  indeed  this 
thought  of  nature's  life  and  action,  as  constitutive  of  existent 
reason,  that  Hegel  expanded  into  the  statement  that  all  that  is 
real  or  actual  is  rational.  The  real  thing,  to  Schelling,  is  the 
idea ;  the  idea  is  the  substance  —  the  heart  of  things ;  finite  exis- 
tence is  a  merely  derived  being,  and,  loosed  from  the  idea,  has 
no  reality.  Existence  must,  in  his  view,  be  thought  of  as 
substance. 

Schelling  derives  largely  from  Spinoza,  the  net  result  not 
being  Spinozan  substance,  with  matter  and  mind  as  inseparable 
attributes  of  one  being,  but  an  inconceivable  background  of  real 
being  named  the  Absolute.  But  Schelling's  conception  of  God 
is  not  a  simple  one,  but  consists  of  several,  which  together  sum 
his  inner  development.  The  God-problem  occupied  him  but 
little  at  first,  God  being  to  him  then  the  world-creating,  absolute 
1 1  standing  in  sharpest  contrast  to  the  empiric  ego  of  man, 
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which  latter  exists  only  through  this  absolute  I.  For  him  the 
unity  of  consciousness  —  in  other  words,  personality  —  is  found 
only  in  the  finite  ego.  The  infinite  ego  has  no  object;  neither 
has  it  unity  of  consciousness  nor  personality.  Schelling  is  still 
one  with  Spinoza,  but  he  comes  to  think  differently  later.  Other 
stages  into  which  he  passed  are,  periods  of  interest  in  the  philos- 
ophy of  nature,  and  in  transcendental  idealism. 

The  mistake  of  Schelling  was  to  give  his  idealism  an  absolute 
cast,  whereby  the  Idea,  as  a  universal  principle  of  explanation, 
should  be  unable  to  explain  the  irrational,  evil,  and  contra- 
dictory elements  of  the  world.  For  it  can,  of  course,  be  urged 
that,  in  making  Reason  all,  he  fell  into  an  unscientific  dogmatism. 
From  consciousness  as  starting-point  of  his  idealism,  he  passed 
to  that  of  the  Absolute  implied  in  his  philosophy  of  identity. 

Freedom  and  necessity  he  sees  to  be  harmonized  in  God,  the 
absolute  synthesis,  the  identity  of  the  ideal  and  the  real.  An 
infinite  process  to  him  is  the  development  of  the  absolute  synthe- 
sis. But,  again,  Schelling's  aestheticism  finds  God  really  revealed 
only  in  art  —  for  him  the  true  religion.  The  spirit  of  his  teaching 
may  be  best  gathered  from  words  of  his  own :  "If  art  is  to  imitate 
nature,  it  has  to  follow  in  the  wake  of  the  creative  power  of 
nature,  and  not  merely  slowly  to  take  up  architectonically  the 
empty  scaffolding  of  its  external  forms,  and  to  transfer  an  equally 
empty  picture  of  them  upon  the  canvas.  It  was  only  for  the 
deep-thinking  Grecians,  who  everywhere  felt  the  trace  of  the 
living  and  working  essence,  that  nature  could  present  many  true 
gods.  If  we  look  at  things,  not  with  reference  to  the  essence 
which  they  contain,  but  with  reference  to  their  empty  form, 
they  will  not  communicate  anything  to  our  mind  or  heart." 
Art,  then,  is  for  Schelling  the  first  revelation  of  the  infinite,  in 
which  we  are  still  far  from  having  blended  the  objectivity  of 
art  with  the  subjectivity  of  religion. 

But  Schelling's  development  presses  on  to  the  philosophy  of 
idtntiu:  hitherto  he  has  been  seeking  to  overcome  Fichtean 
dii. ili -in;  he  is  now  centered  upon  the  problem  of  the  Absolute, 
for  solving  which  man  must  have  intellectual  intuition.  Such 
intellectual  intuition  Schelling  believed  to  be  necessary,  to  save 
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us  from  narrow  subjectivity;  and  possible,  because  the  Absolute 
itself  dwells  in  us  as  essence  of  our  soul.  The  intuiting  self  is 
identical  with  the  intuited  or  perceived:  in  the  moment  of 
intuition  we  are  not  in  time,  but  time  —  or  rather  pure,  absolute 
eternity  —  is  in  us ;  with  this  intellectual  intuition,  Schelling  seeks 
to  know  God,  the  deepest  essence  of  the  world,  who  is  also  One. 
This  All-One,  whom  we  call  God,  has  knowledge  as  his  form  or 
eternal  being:  absolute  identity  is  God's  essence  and  form  in 
synchronous  fashion. 

By  the  way  of  philosophical  construction,  that  is,  by  means 
of  intellectual  intuition,  Schelling  hoped  to  attain  certainty;  but 
it  is  clear,  on  scrutinizing  it,  that  this  can  never  become  a  method 
of  scientific  cognition. 

God  is  Reason,  in  whom  all  things  are  comprehended  and 
perfected,  so  that  Reason  is  already  —  anticipatory,  that  is  to 
say,  of  Hegel  —  the  essence  of  the  world.  The  Divine  unity  is, 
for  Schelling,  a  really  existent  unity;  undifferentiated  activity 
gives  way  before  the  abstract  monism  of  a  pure  unmoved  iden- 
tity; the  self-revelation  of  God  is  his  existence;  things  then 
become  so  many  potences,  with  the  absolute  identity  as  their 
basis;  the  sum  of  these  potences  is  the  being  of  the  absolute 
identity  —  the  All,  for  he  is  the  only  real,  outside  of  whom  is 
nothing. 

Schelling's  philosophy  of  nature  does  not  provide  for  any 
creation  of  objects,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  creation.  The  Schel- 
lingian  pantheism  required  the  identity  of  the  absolute  and  the 
creature  to  be  preserved,  so  that  the  absolute  must  itself  enter 
into  the  finite,  and  be  immanent  in  it.  The  common  postulation 
of  an  eternal  spirit  first,  then  a  material  world  consciously 
created  or  produced  by  it,  is  by  him  reversed  —  matter  being  to 
him  first  and  spirit  supervening  with  growing  subjectiveness, 
until  pure  and  perfect  ideality  is  reached,  but  such  spirit,  in  this 
late  sense,  not  being  Creator  of  the  world.  In  this  way  infinite 
nature  came  to  objectivize  itself  in  its  own  perfected  works. 
The  Absolute  is,  in  all  the  real  products  of  nature,  identical 
with  these,  its  products  —  identical  with  the  material  world.  The 
real  and  the  ideal  are,  in  the  Absolute,  identical;  the  subject 
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and  the  object,  nature  and  spirit,  are  identical  in  the  Absolute; 
and  it  is  through  intellectual  intuition  that  we  recognize  this 
identity.  For  Schelling  the  function  of  all  philosophy  is  to 
evolve  nature  from  intelligence  or  intelligence  out  of  nature. 
Hegel  showed  Schilling's  system  of  identity  to  be  but  logic,  and 
not  concerned  with  reality. 

We  are  now  upon  Schelling's  pantheistic  conception  of  Deity, 
in  which  God  and  the  universe  are  only  two  sides  or  aspects  of 
one  and  the  same  thing.  God  becomes  an  abstraction,  and  the 
world  is  nothing  in  particular!  But  the  result  was  too  complete, 
and  led  to  that  study  of  the  rise  of  the  finite  out  of  the  infinite, 
and  of  the  phenomenon  of  evil,  which  ended  in  Schelling's  accep- 
tance of  theism,  of  Divine  Personality,  and  of  real  revelation. 

We  have  seen  men  of  genius  and  artistic  power  to  be,  in 
Schelling's  view,  endowed  with  a  faculty  of  intellectual  intuition, 
which  discerns  the  identity  of  the  One  with  the  All.  Such 
"intellectual  intuition"  is,  for  him,  "the  organ  of  all  transcen- 
dental thinking,"  for  this  latter  aims  "to  transform  into  its  own 
object"  what  is  otherwise  "no  object,"  so  that,  in  the  result, 
"the  producing  of  the  object  and  the  perceiving  are  absolutely 
one."  The  ego  itself  is  such  an  intuition,  such  ego  being  prin- 
ciple of  all  reality.  The  sole  organ  of  transcendental  philoso- 
phizing is,  in  his  view,  the  "inner  sense,"  whose  object  is  of  such 
a  nature  that  it  never  can  become  the  object  of  external  intuition. 
His  Absolute  is  the  indifference  of  real  and  ideal,  of  the  subjective 
and  the  objective.  Nature  is,  to  Schelling,  really  the  Absolute, 
but  we  have  seen  how  he  moved  away  from  conceptual  problems 
to  living  ones. 

In  matter,  as  the  simplest  form  in  which  the  Absolute  appears 
in  nature,  the  real  is  the  predominating  element.  Its  ideal 
element  is  pure  force  within,  or  rather,  the  synthesis  of  two 
opposite  forces,  attraction  and  repulsion.  This  ideal  element  or 
factor  gradually  overcomes  the  comparatively  inert  mass,  through 
light  and  life,  and  various  dynamic  laws  come  into  play.  The 
formative  impulse  in  nature  presses  on  to  higher  forms  in  a 
progressive  development.  But  it  is  the  "eternally  unconscious" 
which  is,  for  him,  root  of  all  intelligence,  law,  and  order. 
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It  is,  however,  one  of  the  fine  features  of  Schelling  that  the 
unity  of  science  and  the  unity  of  life  are  focused  in  him ;  for » 
while  he  attaches  himself  to  the  study  of  the  special  sciences,  he 
at  the  same  time  seeks  to  construct,  or  construe  out  of  their 
essence,  their  highest  principle,  namely,  the  Absolute.  Exist- 
ence is,  to  Schelling,  self-activity,  and  nature  is  already  self- 
activity  before  she  arrives  at  self-consciousness;  for  nature,  to 
him,  is  in  herself  absolute  self-movement.  Matter  is  the  root 
of  all  things  —  is  existence  in  its  first  form ;  but  it  is  still  only  the 
unity,  or  the  polar  tension  of  powers  or  factors  which  are  active 
in  opposite  directions.  Nature  or  the  universal  essence  does  not 
stop  short  without  potentiating  itself  into  life.  For  an  actual 
ground  must  be  an  active  one,  and  the  stage  of  pure  potence  must 
be  overpassed.  But  the  obscurity  and  indeterminateness  of 
Schelling's  treatment  make  one  ask  whether,  in  all  the  foregoing 
processes,  identity  and  indifference  are  preserved? 

God  is  not  God  of  the  dead,  but  of  the  living,  to  this  richest 
of  the  three  great  speculative  thinkers,  from  whom  we  set  out, 
in  ideas,  intuitions,  and  variety  of  directions  in  which  he  has 
supplied  stimuli.  Schelling's  thought  proceeds  in  no  constant 
and  unvarying  direction:  his  world-view  is  set  to  changes  of 
severest  type;  he  thinks  such  changes  are  the  necessary  supple- 
mentings  of  all  earlier  positions.  The  World-soul  is  to  him  the 
principle  of  life.  The  acceptance  of  a  conscious,  actively  pur- 
poseful Creator  raises  philosophy  in  his  view.  But  in  a  breaking 
away,  a  spring  (Sprung),  or  falling  away  from  this  Creator,  does 
he  find  the  origin  of  the  sense-world,  God  himself  developing 
through  the  world,  in  its  historically  claimed  independence  of 
Him  and  return  to  Him. 

Teleology  in  nature  was,  however,  for  him  only  of  an  uncon- 
scious kind.  Every  organization  seemed  to  him  an  unconscious 
purposive  product.  Schelling's  psychology  holds  nothing  to  be 
real  save  the  will,  and  regards  its  own  psychological  function  to 
be  to  start  from  the  primal  will  found  in  nature,  and  follow  the 
different  stages  of  knowledge  up  to  the  active  understanding  and 
the  practical  reason.  'Tis  a  merit  of  his  to  avoid  the  mistake 
of  Spinoza  and  others  who  make  of  the  universe  a  fact,  or  a  con- 
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catenation  of  facts,  while  it  is  really  a  life.  To  Schelling,  the 
life  of  humanity  is  seen  typified  or  symbolized  in  nature,  wherein 
spirit  has  found  expression  earlier  than  in  man.  Schelling,  in 
making  man  thus  an  evolution  of  nature,  was  reversing  the 
method  of  Fichte.  Schelling's  constructive  idealism  sought  to 
free  Fichtean  idealism  from  the  arbitrary  aspects  of  the  life  of 
finite  selves,  by  providing  a  theory  of  the  facts  of  nature,  and  of 
the  evolution  of  consciousness,  that  should  be  complemental  to 
Fichtean  thought.  The  outer  world,  then,  was  a  manifestation 
of  spirit,  to  which  outer  or  natural  order  the  inner  world  of  the 
ego  is  inevitably  related.  These  two  sciences  —  mind  and  nature 
—Schelling  expressly  maintains,  need  and  supplement  each  other, 
and  he  declares  that  a  perfect  intellectualizing  or  spiritualizing 
the  laws  of  nature  into  laws  of  thinking  or  intuition  would  be 
"the  highest  perfecting  of  the  science  of  nature."  For  "that 
theory  of  nature,"  he  says,  "would  have  attained  to  perfectness, 
by  virtue  of  which  all  nature  would  resolve  itself  into  intelligence." 
Man  is  but  nature's  last  and  highest  reflection. 

The  successive  stages  of  phenomenal  existence,  from  nature's 
lowest  forms  up  to  the  highest  manifestations  of  life  and  thought, 
where  sensibility  reigns  supreme  in  man,  are  set  forth  by  means 
of  Schelling's  notable — and,  it  must  be  said,  suggestive — doctrine 
of  potences.  All  three  moments  of  the  Absolute  are  present,  in 
pursuance  of  the  principles  of  his  theory  of  identity,  in  every 
phenomenon,  and  all  are  organic  in  the  end.  Man  is  the  sum 
and  content  of  all  the  potences.  Mechanical  and  chemical 
forces  are  but  negative  conditions  of  life :  they  await  vital  stimu- 
lus that  lies  exterior  to  the  individual;  such  is  the  result  of  the 
absolute  productivity,  which  works  under  the  universal  law  of 
polarity.  "Universal  nature,"  is,  for  him,  common  principle  of 
organic  and  inorganic. 

It  was  here  that  the  defect  of  Schelling's  treatment  of  the 
Absolute  appeared.  Berkeley  and  Fichte  had  seen  —  the  former 
that  there  is  no  object  without  a  subject,  the  latter  that,  in  this 
sense,  the  subject  makes  the  object;  but  Schelling  saw  that 
neither  can  there  be  a  subject  without  an  object  —  that  the  objec- 
ti\  <.  world  equally  conditions  the  existence  of  the  ego.  For  him, 
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that  is  to  say,  the  universe  has  an  existence  of  its  own  relatively 
distinct  from  the  thinking  subject.  This  is  not  to  say,  however, 
that  the  non-ego,  in  his  view,  makes  the  ego  —  that  sense-percep- 
tion is  constitutive  of  thought,  as  with  Hume,  Locke,  Condillac. 

There  is  comething  finely  suggestive  in  the  way  Schelling  asks 
how  the  system  of  nature  can  be  given  to  us,  and  does  not  blindly 
content  himself  with  the  scientific  mode  of  accepting  nature  as 
something  immediately  given.  His  deeper  quest  was  to  know 
how  the  system  arose  for  us,  and  how  we  are  able  to  perceive  it. 
His  dynamic  atomism  pierced  to  forces,  and  was  not  content  with 
brute  facts.  But  dynamism,  endowed  with  reason  or  intelli- 
gence to  a  quite  fantastical  degree,  was  what  formed  his  philos- 
ophy of  nature. 

But  Schelling  leaves  nature,  with  her  bi-polar  laws,  standing 
like  an  independent  entity  over  against  mind,  with  her  bi-polar 
categories,  in  unresolved  antagonism.  This  unresolved  task  was 
taken  up  by  Hegel,  who  identified  the  Absolute  with  the  process 

(itself.  Schelling's  worlds  of  mind  and  matter  were  supported 
by  the  Absolute,  who  seemed  —  according  to  the  well-known 
saying  of  Hegel  —  in  Schelling's  system  shot  out  of  a  pistol. 
Schelling,  that  is  to  say,  does  not  show  why  it  is  there,  or  what 
it  is,  when  he  ought  to  have  gone  on  to  unify  his  bi-polar  aspects  of 
the  world,  relating  them  to  an  Absolute  Being  as  a  primal  cause, 
and  deducing  their  different  natures  as  due  to  necessary  conse- 
quences of  evolving  principles  that  latently  inhered  in  such 
originative  cause.  Schelling's  Absolute  remains  outside  of  things, 
if  only  for  the  reason  that  they  proceed  from  Him.  His  absolute 
reason  was  to  mean  an  equilibrium  or  indifference  of  subject 
and  object.  But  if  these  two  coincide  in  such  a  blank  identity, 
the  absolute  unity  becomes  reduced  to  empty  form  or  nothing- 
ness. Such  an  Absolute  can  give  no  substantial  unity,  neither 
can  it  subserve  any  purposes  of  real  explanation.  His  Absolute 
was  to  be  the  center  of  indifference  of  the  magnet,  but  the  magnet 
is  no  magnet  at  all,  for  since,  by  polar  logic,  subject  and  object 
must  first  be  eliminated  ere  we  reach  the  Absolute  as  point  of 
indifference,  we  are  reduced  to  blank  nothingness  in  the  process, 
and  never  reach  a  conscious  knowledge  of  the  Absolute  at  all. 
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It  need  not  be  denied  that  there  was  something  of  freedom, 
and  something  of  elevation,  in  Schelling's  conception  of  pure  and 
infinite  Being  as  the  absolute  indifference;  but  the  subject  and 
object,  annulled  in  the  process,  are  never  again  methodically 
developed  from  that  indifference.  This  mode  of  thinking  was 
characteristic  of  Schelling's  earlier  system.  This  annihilation  of 
consciousness  scarcely  seems  a  promising  foundation  for  philos- 
ophy; the  Absolute  is  the  middle  point  of  the  magnet,  the  center 
where  there  ceases  to  be  any  difference  between  the  opposing 
poles  of  the  real  and  the  ideal;  the  knowledge  of  the  Absolute 
which  he  brings  us  is  a  recognition  of  the  essential  identity  and 
indifference  of  all  things.  In  its  purely  pantheistic  stage,  the 
main  —  however  variously  estimated  —  service  rendered  by  Schel- 
ling's philosophy,  was  this  assertion  of  the  identity  of  thought 
and  being,  this  rinding  of  the  key  to  the  problem  how  the  ideal 
world  of  consciousness  and  the  real  world  of  being  should  corre- 
spond, and  come  into  commerce  with  each  other.  Thought  and 
being,  the  ideal  and  the  real,  are  to  him  identical;  all  activity 
and  movement  of  the  world  of  appearance  are  mere  Schein  of 
the  absolute  unity. 

In  Schelling's  Absolute  there  is  a  dark,  irrational  ground, 
which  has  to  be  purified,  developmentally,  ere  Personal  Being 
is  reached;  there  is  for  him  something  in  God  which  may,  no 
doubt,  become  God,  but  is  not  God.  God  must  have  the  ground 
of  existence  within  himself,  says  Schelling,  since  nothing  exists 
before  or  without  God ;  but  Schelling  does  not  take  this  ground 
to  be  God,  absolutely  considered,  that  is  to  say,  in  so  far  as  He 
exists.  But  if  the  world  were  taken,  he  says,  to  be  different  from 
God,  then  would  the  world  have  arisen  from  a  ground  different 
from  God;  but,  as  nothing  can  exist  outside  the  Absolute,  the 
solution  of  the  contradiction  is  to  be  found,  in  his  view,  in  the 
world  having  its  ground  in  that  original  ground  which  is  also 
the  ground  of  the  Divine  Existence.  This  ground  —  or  absolute 
potence  —  cannot  be  resolved,  but  remains  as  the  ground,  "the 
incomprehensible  basis  of  reality." 

Naturally,  the  ascending  powers,  which  are  so  prominent  a 
feature  of  his  philosophy  of  nature,  are  of  great  consequence  in 
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such  a  system.  In  that  philosophy,  as  we  have  seen,  the  concept 
of  powers  and  the  concept  of  polarity  have  fundamental  places. 
His  metaphysical  idealism  draws  largely  upon  analogy;  and 
indeed  the  philosopher  of  Romanticism  goes  so  far  as  to  put  his 
own  symbolic  expositions  of  nature  before  the  painful  searchings 
of  science  into  the  real  and  reciprocal  interconnection  of  phe- 
nomena. 

It  was  his  distorted  conception  of  philosophic  function  —  in 
which  Fichte  and  Hegel  in  their  own  ways  sinned  along  with 
him  —  that  led  Schelling  to  construct  nature  in  his  a  priori  fashion, 
with  a  fine  scorn  for  the  blind  and  senseless  natural  science  that 
was  everywhere  establishing  itself  since  the  destruction  of  philos- 
ophy by  Bacon  and  of  physics  by  Boyle  and  Newton!  Having 
originally  claimed  nature  and  spirit  to  be  fundamentally  one, 
Schelling  later  declared  the  ground  of  nature  and  spirit,  the 
Absolute,  to  be  "the  identity  of  the  real  and  the  ideal."  The 
doctrine  of  identity  is  thus  added  to  the  philosophies  of  nature 
and  spirit,  this  philosophy  of  identity  forming  indeed  their  basis. 
Hence  the  world-ground  is  neither  nature  nor  spirit,  but  the  unity 
of  both,  rather  the  indifference  of  subjective  and  objective,  in 
which  the  self-identity  of  the  Absolute  is  never  lost.  Such  was 
the  goal  to  which  Schelling's  thought  had  traveled  from  the  time 
when  he  extolled  nature  as  source  of  spirit  —  as,  in  fact,  unde- 
veloped and  unconscious  intelligence.  He  had  exalted  nature  to 
the  position  of  subject,  and  only  from  creative  nature  —  natura 
naturans  —  comes  the  ego,  in  this  reversion  of  Fichtean  procedure. 
Nature  being  to  Schelling  a  priori,  he  thinks  we  can  philosophi- 
cally construct  it  anew. 

It  was  his  favoring  poetical  symbolism  as  a  mode  of  inter- 
pretation that  made  it  a  more  natural  result  that  he  should  give 
art  the  supreme  place.  But,  alike  in  his  teachings  and  in  his 
want  of  proper  method,  Schelling  showed  himself  to  be  marked 
by  the  arbitrariness  and  lawlessness  which  were  so  character- 
istic of  Romanticism. 

Schelling  does  not  fail  to  deal,  in  his  so-called  positive  philos- 
ophy, with  the  problem  of  freedom,  in  relation  to  good  and  evil : 
evil  for  him  arises  out  of  the  striving  of  the  individual  will  against 
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the  universal  will;  man  is,  for  him,  free  creative  activity,  and, 
as  such,  the  essence  of  the  world ;  his  doctrine  of  freedom,  indeed, 
is  marked  by  insight  into  the  metaphysical  essence  of  the  world, 
but  tends  to  approximate  to  the  irrationalism  of  Schopenhauer. 
God  at  length  becomes  to  Schelling  life  and  personality,  not  an 
abstraction;  He  is  becoming  and  development,  not  static  being; 
the  essence  of  the  world  is  will,  as  primary  being,  though  only 
presaging  and  unconscious.  In  the  last  and  highest  instance, 
he  insists  that  there  is  no  existence  save  willing,  which  is  original 
existence,  self-affirmed  and  independent  of  time.  Thus  the 
necessities  of  the  ethical  life  came  to  influence  Schelling's  thought 
more  than  abstract  speculation. 

The  positive  essence  of  freedom,  says  Schelling,  consists  in 
this,  that  it  is  a  faculty  of  good  and  of  evil,  so  proving  the  great- 
est difficulty  in  philosophy;  for  he  thinks  "it  is  impossible  to 
understand  how  a  faculty  for  evil  can  follow  from  God";  hence 
"the  derivation  of  human  liberty  from  God  cannot  be  a  correct 
one,  but  it  must,  at  least  in  as  far  as  it  is  a  faculty  for  evil,  have 
a  root  independent  from  God."  Schelling  does  not  content 
himself  with  making  freedom  the  principle  of  moral  action,  but 
regards  it  as  also  the  principle  of  consciousness,  so  making  it  the 
common  principle  of  theoretic  and  of  practical  philosophy.  Nor 
does  he  fail  to  notice  an  irrational  and  contingent  element  in  the 
world,  especially  in  the  sphere  of  organic  life.  But  Schelling 
is  not  sufficiently  careful  to  keep  the  irrationality  of  individual 
wills  from  being,  by  any  possibility,  grounded  in  the  last  resort 
in  irrationality  of  the  Absolute  Will.  His  philosophy  of  religion 
—  with  its  personal  God,  its  freedom,  and  its  individual  immor- 
tality —  is  of  merely  negative  value.  All  birth  is,  for  Schelling, 
birth  out  of  darkness  into  light;  the  process  of  creation  is  an 
inner  transmutation  of  the  original  principle  of  darkness  into  light. 

If  we  desire  the  dark  ground,  which  is  the  common  root  of 
Deity  and  the  world,  to  be  brought  nearer  to  us,  then  says 
Schelling  —  speaking  now  as  characteristic  philosopher  of  Roman- 
ticism —  we  shall  find  it  to  consist  of  something  which  is  essentially 
longing  —  longing  to  give  birth  to  itself.  Man  does  not  at  first 
perceive  that  he  is  not  really  separate  from  the  Absolute,  that  he 
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is  himself  an  integral  part  of  the  Infinite  Power,  but  this  identity 
ever  grows  in  its  hold  upon  him,  the  infinite  spirit  acting  in  him 
by  the  different  gradations  of  revelation. 

Man  has,  as  we  have  seen,  two  principles  in  him,  wherein 
consists  for  him  the  possibility  of  evil  or  of  good,  as  he  unites 
himself  to  the  Universal  Will  or  not.  But  one  must  recall  in 
this  connection  that  human  individuality  is  a  quite  insufficient 
basis  for  morality,  and  that  it  should  be  realized  that  moral 
justification  is  found  for  such  conceptions  as  individuality  and 
personality  only  as  they  are  grounded  or  set  in  the  universal- 
human.  Schelling  came  to  see  that  the  key  to  the  world's  enigma 
must  be  found  in  no  categories  of  nature,  but  in  ethical  cate- 
gories of  freedom.  What  he  did  not  realize  was  that  perfect 
freedom  of  the  human  personality  implies  that  it  shall  be  re- 
garded, as  little  as  possible,  as  a  mere  means  of  divine  purpose, 
and  be  rather  viewed  as  having  end  and  worth  in  itself. 

Schelling's  theism  is  by  no  means  of  a  kind  that  is  free  from 
contradictions,  when  taken  as  a  complete  world-view.  It  does 
by  no  means  consort  well  with  his  pessimistic  world-conception. 
He  postulates  an  immediate,  intuitive,  and  individual  knowledge 
of  the  Absolute  in  man,  but  overlooks  that  this  knowledge  is  not 
on  all  fours  with  the  knowledge  which  the  Absolute  itself  has. 
The  speculative  theism  of  his  later  thought  was  meant  to  give 
depth  to  his  originally  pure  pantheism,  while  the  pure  rational- 
ism of  his  earlier  thought  was  supplemented,  later,  by  a  higher 
empiricism.  His  later  thought  made  the  Divine  Personality 
consist  simply  in  the  living  unity  of  the  Real  and  the  Ideal  — 
a  position  not  so  free  from  arbitrariness  as  to  be  quite  easy  to 
justify.  The  abstract,  empty  unity,  of  which  his  Absolute  origi- 
nally consisted,  needed  and  received  from  him  modification,  in 
respect  of  the  production  of  the  world's  multiplicity.  In  fact, 
no  one  presses  on  more  than  Schelling  from  empty,  speculation 
to  an  inquiring  comprehension  of  reality.  The  irrationalities, 
discords,  oppositions,  found  in  nature  and  history,  are,  to  Schel- 
ling, necessary  in  order  to  life.  There  can  be  no  real  unity  in 
his  view  without  such  conflict.  For  only  thus  does  substance 
first  become  living,  intelligent,  willing,  active.  For  the  unity 
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of  personal  being,  even  in  Deity,  he  must  needs  postulate  an 
original  antithesis  in  the  Absolute.  This  new  mode  of  conceiving 
Deity,  though  interesting  and  suggestive,  does  not  really  carry 
us  far,  since  the  conflict  or  opposition  is  entirely  within  Deity's 
own  nature. 

Schelling  failed  to  realize  that  our  individual  consciousness 
can  perceive  only  the  ready  products  of  the  activity  of  the 
Absolute,  never  the  precedent  producing  activity  itself.  Indeed, 
it  is  with  the  products  that  our  consciousness  itself  has  its  rise. 
Schelling's  method  has  need  of  an  infusion  of  inductive  method, 
which  infers  the  transcendent  in  backward  fashion  from  the 
perceivable.  This,  however,  he  came  at  length  to  perceive, 
through  the  proved  insufficiency  of  the  "intellectual  intuition." 
The  development  of  Schelling's  thought  was  steadily  from  an 
abstract,  aesthetic  world-view  to  a  living  and  ethical  one. 

In  his  later  philosophy,  Schelling  begins  his  ontology  with  the 
indeterminate  idea  of  the  possibility  of  becoming  (Seinkonnen), 
from  which  the  critical  and  gradual  separation  of  the  ambiguous 
and  indeterminate  will  educe  the  true  concept  of  God,  which, 
to  Schelling,  is  that  God  is  the  Lord  of  Being.  God  was,  to  him, 
the  Original  Possibility  of  Being;  the  science  of  reason  shows 
Him  to  be  the  natura  necessaria  —  existent  in  nature  or  concept, 
and  not  merely  possible.  A  still  subjectively-thought  existence 
only  for  Deity;  but  reason  so  encloses  Him  that  He  is  not  to 
be  held  as  essentially  so  enclosed  —  in  fact,  it  must  postulate 
Him  as  actually  existing.  These  ontological  suggestions  or  con- 
tentions have  been  unduly  overshadowed  by  those  of  Hegel, 
superior  as  these  latter,  even  with  their  exaggerated  form,  may 
be.  Schelling's  theistic  conceptions  are  very  unsatisfying,  for  he 
holds  that  God  first  comes  to  consciousness  in  man.  In  the 
final  stage  of  Schelling's  conceptions  of  Deity,  we  find  him  holding 
to  personality-pantheism,  in  which  all  being  is  God's  being, 
and  three  personalities  are  postulated  as  in  Deity.  The  three 
potences  of  his  "rational  philosophy"  are,  the  negative,  the 
positive,  and  the  harmonization  of  these  two.  It  was  to  Schelling 
—  as  to  Fichte  —  the  task  of  theoretic  philosophy,  to  give  a  history 
of  self-consciousness.  For  him  "that  which  is  posited  out  of 
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consciousness  is,  in  its  essence,  the  same  as  that  which  is  posited 
in  consciousness,"  and  so  "the  knowable  must  itself  bear  the 
impress  of  the  knower."  Schelling's  philosophy  of  nature  one- 
sidedly  fails  to  bring  out  that  man's  consciousness  is  not  merely 
consciousness  of  nature,  but  is  also  consciousness  of  itself,  and 
of  its  own  knowledge.  The  I,  in  its  self -consciousness,  must  be 
held  to  have  other  contents  than  merely  that  of  nature. 

It  was  the  principle  of  his  philosophy  that  brought  Schelling 
to  his  aesthetic  standpoint.  He  held  to  two  forms  of  activity 
in  the  Absolute:  the  world  of  nature  sprang  out  of  an  infinite, 
unconscious,  necessary  activity  of  the  Absolute,  while  morality 
was  the  product  of  its  free,  conscious,  purposeful  activity.  The 
objective  world  was,  for  him,  only  the  original,  but  unconscious 
poesy  of  the  spirit.  The  philosophy  of  Art  was  the  universal 
organum  of  philosophy  —  the  keystone  of  its  whole  arch  —  in 
Schelling's  view.  To  him  the  idealistic  world  of  art,  and  the 
real  world  objects,  are  products  of  one  and  the  same  activity. 

"But  if  we  are  to  apprehend  it,"  says  Schelling,  "as  living, 
the  essence  must,  in  its  form,  not  only  present  itself  to  us,  in 
general,  as  active  principle,  but  also  as  spirit  and  as  science, 
which  realizes  itself  in  its  works.  Every  unity  can  only  be 
spiritual  both  in  its  mode  and  in  its  origin,  and  what  else  is  the 
aim  of  every  investigation  of  nature,  if  it  is  not  to  find  science 
in  it?"  "True,  the  science  by  which  nature  works  is  not  one 
similar  to  human  science,  which  is  immediately  connected  with 
reflection  upon  itself.  No ;  in  the  former  the  idea  is  not  distinct 
from  the  act,  nor  the  plan  from  the  execution."  Every  work  of 
art  is,  to  Schelling,  properly  the  product  of  genius,  purposed  yet 
created,  and  achieved  as  by  miracle.  The  work  of  freedom,  it 
is  yet  prompted  as  by  nature's  necessity,  so  that  conscious  and 
unconscious  action  here  coincide. 

The  coincidence  or  meeting  together  of  conscious  and  uncon- 
scious activity  yields  the  real  —  without  consciousness,  and  — 
with  consciousness  —  the  aesthetic  world.  Schelling  takes  man  to 
be  that  wherein  is  first  found  the  highest  form  of  beauty:  the 
beauty  of  the  soul  is  for  him  the  highest  signification  of  nature. 
He  enriched  aesthetics  at  many  individual  points;  his  changing 
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sesthetical  interests  are  seen  in  the  three  main  periods  of  his 
philosophic  life;  the  first,  in  which  his  art-philosophy  is  brought 
into  being  in  his  transcendental  idealism;  the  second,  in  which 
it  appears,  broadly  developed,  in  his  system  of  identity;  and  the 
third,  in  which  it  is  marked  by  theosophic  thinness.  In  the 
first  of  these  periods  Schelling  opposed  what  had  been  the  one- 
sided moralism  of  Fichte,  who  raised  Kant's  transcendental  unity 
of  apperception  to  the  position  of  a  metaphysical  essence  —  the 
absolutely  producing  I.  Thereby  nature,  as  the  product,  was 
left  as  a  mere  means  or  transitional  stage,  in  the  confirmation 
of  this  I.  Schelling,  without  being  conscious  of  the  fact,  adopted 
what  had  been  the  view  of  Leibniz,  that  all  nature  is  Ichheit. 

So  far  from  treating  aesthetics  as  mere  passage  to  morality, 
Schelling  made  the  artistic  point  of  view  the  controlling  one  in 
his  whole  philosophy  of  the  objective.  Nature  is  extolled  by 
him  as  an  original  creative  power,  and  his  view  ran  on  into  the 
period  of  his  system  of  identity,  with  its  equal  positing  of  the 
subjective  and  objective  elements  —  will  and  knowledge.  His 
attempts  at  knowing  and  comprehending  the  unity  of  the  sub- 
jective and  the  objective  were  various;  at  one  time  as  the  unity 
of  positive  productivity  and  negative  conditions,  in  his  philosophy 
of  nature ;  at  another  time  as  abstraction  of  the  objective,  in  his 
transcendental  idealism ;  at  yet  another  time  as  the  most  original 
unity,  in  his  system  of  identity.  In  the  last  and  most  original 
opposition  of  active  will  and  passive  idea,  the  world-process  tends 
to  appear  as  a  triumph  of  light  or  idea  over  blind  and  dark  will. 

If  we  take  so  recent  a  work  as  Professor  Laurie's  Synthetica, 
one  finds  in  it  not  a  little  that  is  suggestive  of  the  influence  of 
Schelling.  Laurie  says  "the  system  of  which  we  form  a  part  is 
irrational.'  The  irrational  element,  which  figures  in  Schelling's 
philosophy,  is  that  which  gives  it  a  certain  realistic  tinge.  And 
yet  the  system  must  be  taken  as  idealistic,  since  in  it  the  universe 
exists  only  in  thought,  thought  being  but  the  universal  nature  in 
its  dev.  1 1  nl  process,  wherein,  after  all  attempts  at  objectivi- 

zation,  it  r  turna  into  identity  with  itself  as  pure  subject.  The 
irrational  element  is  significant,  too,  of  a  certain  reactionary 
tendency  in  Schelling  against  speculative  philosophy,  as  not  with- 
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out  limit,  or  as  marked  by  inability  to  reach  its  final  goal.  Hence 
the  lingering  dualism  in  Schelling's  idealism ;  his  identity  doctrine 
is  too  abstract  and  formal;  the  differences  are  not  really  and 
finally  harmonized.  Indeed,  idealistic  as  we  may  admit  his  sys- 
tem to  be,  the  difficulties  as  to  a  coherent  world-theory  were  so 
great  as  to  work  in  him  an  unconscious  transition  to  (an  epistemo- 
logical)  transcendental  realism.  Idealism  is  the  soul  of  philos- 
ophy, he  says,  realism  its  body;  and  it  takes  these  two  to  make 
a  living  whole. 

The  boldness  of  Schelling's  claim  for  speculative  construction, 
as  able  to  reach  beyond  empiric  limits,  and  disclose  the  inner 
type  of  all  things,  one  cannot  choose  but  admire,  yet  one  is,  of 
course,  compelled  to  admit  how  little  nature  can  be  reduced  to 
true  unity  save  by  that  severe  and  earnest  scientific  study  of 
reciprocal  and  interconnected  forces  and  phenomena  which  Schel- 
ling, in  his  arbitrariness,  undervalued.  Yet  the  fact  is  not  with- 
out significance  that  we  have  scientists  today  like  Sir  Oliver 
Lodge,  Lloyd  Morgan  and  others,  who  seem  disposed  to  take 
idealistic  interpretations  as  more  ultimate  than  those  yielded  by 
science  itself.  For  any  realism  must  avail  but  little  whose  exter- 
nal world  is  not  one  revealed  in  experience. 

So,  too,  his  evolutional  theory  was  not  realistic  enough  to  face 
an  actual  transition  of  one  power  into  another,  instead  of  each 
form  springing  directly  out  of  the  infinite  productivity  itself. 
Matter  was,  to  Schelling,  slumbering  spirit,  and  the  evolution 
he  presents  to  us,  in  the  sphere  of  reality,  is  the  evolution  of  the 
Absolute.  But  Schelling  was  idealist  enough  to  hold  to  the 
ideality  of  space  and  time  —  space,  as  such,  being  nothing  real, 
and  time  only  inner  sense  becoming,  to  its  own  self,  object. 
For  Schelling,  philosophy's  progress  is  seen  first  in  mythology, 
and  then  in  revelation. 

The  evolution  of  the  God-idea  in  history  is  traced  by  him  so 
as  to  show  a  passing  from  pantheism  or  monotheism  to  poly- 
theism, and  thence  to  the  triune  God  of  revelation.  But  for 
him  the  world's  history  is  just  God  coming  to  Himself,  and  our 
longing  for  the  actual  God  is  what  constitutes  religion.  With 
Jacob  Boehme,  he  makes  the  Absolute  the  Urgrund,  the  essence 
prior  to  all  duality,  to  all  ground  or  existence. 
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To  Schelling's  philosophy  of  nature  and  transcendental  ideal- 
ism, there  has  been  no  nearer  approach  than  Hartmann's  philos- 
ophy of  the  unconscious,  and  Hartmann  has  sought  to  bring  out 
the  merits  of  Schelling's  metaphysical  system.  It  was  a  merit, 
certainly,  in  Schelling  that,  to  his  earlier  purely  rationalistic 
philosophy,  he  added  a  supplementary  positive  philosophy,  in 
which  freedom  and  divine  will  and  action  are  present  in  more 
satisfying  ways  than  those  which  had  made  the  Absolute  become 
personal  in  man. 

Schelling's  philosophy  shared  too  largely  the  weaknesses  and 
limitations  of  his  time  to  be  capable  of  adoption  today,  but  that 
does  not  keep  it  from  being  calculated  to  kindle  speculative 
power  anew,  to  supply  weighty  thoughts  for  the  healing  of  the 
disunion  between  pantheism  and  theism,  between  science  and 
religion,  and  to  point  the  way  to  some  better  world- view  of 

our  own  making. 

JAMES  LINDSAY. 

IRVINE,  SCOTLAND. 


THE  LOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  SELF-REFUTING 
SYSTEMS:     I.  PHENOMENALISM.1 


INTRODUCTION. 


T  N  a  paper2  which  I  read  a  year  ago  before  this  Association  I 
-*-  presented  a  set  of  postulates  from  which  a  self-critical  epis- 
temology  can  be  derived.  My  purpose  in  presenting  a  paper 
again  today  is  to  contribute  to  the  demonstration  that  the  sys- 
tem derived  from  those  postulates  is  actually  self-critical  in  those 
respects  in  which  it  itself  implies  it  must  be.  One  of  the  charac- 
teristics which  in  that  paper  I  showed  such  a  system  will  possess 
if  it  is  self-critical  is  that  (i)  it  will  be  able  from  within  itself  to 
anticipate  and  refute  all  external  criticism.  Further  (2)  such  a 
system  will  make  a  consistent  use  of  terms,  deriving  their  defi- 
nitions from  its  own  postulates,  and  using  them  as  so  defined 
in  other  definitions  as  well  as  in  the  original  postulates;  (3) 
it  will  be  free  from  contradiction  both  of  part  by  part  and  of 
part  by  whole  and  conversely — two  rather  obvious  demands; 
(4)  it  will  apply  to  itself,  and  (5)  it  will  incorporate  in  itself  its 
own  presuppositions.  It  is,  however,  with  the  specific  purpose 
of  demonstrating  that  the  system  then  laid  down  fulfils  this  first 
mentioned  self-implied  demand  that  I  offer  my  present  paper 
for  your  consideration. 

The  principle  around  which  I  shall  make  my  demonstration 
turn  is:  A  system  refutes  external  criticism  if  opposed  systems 
are  rendered  self-refuting  by  the  use  of  the  contradictories  of 
certain  principles  which  not  only  presuppose  themselves,  but 
which,  when  used  in  connection  with  other  principles,  make  that 
system  itself  self-critical.  In  making  this  demonstration,  I  shall, 
of  course,  also  regard  and  so  use  certain  results  as  established 
by  the  analysis  and  arguments  of  the  previous  paper.  Among 

1  Read  before  the  American  Philosophical  Association,  New  Haven,  December 
27-29,  1909. 

2 '  The   Postulates   of   a   Self-critical   Epistemology,'  PHILOS.    REVIEW,    Vol. 
XVIII,  pp.  615-641. 
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these,  as  important  for  the  present  paper,  are  (a)  the  two  logical 
criteria  of  self-evidence :  namely,  (i)  that  that  which  presup- 
poses or  applies  to  itself  (materially)  is  true,  and  (ii)  that  that 
which  is  presupposed  by  its  own  denial  is  true;  and  (b)  the  prin- 
ciple (iii)  that  truth  is  independent  of  proof.  Each  of  these 
applies  to  itself  and  to  each  of  the  others,  thus  fulfilling  the 
demands  which  each  implies  it  must  fulfil. 

In  my  previous  paper  I  showed  that  a  system,  in  order  to  be 
self-critical,  must  accept  (i)  the  infinite  regress  as  involving  no 
contradiction  either  in  its  implication  or  the  feasible  mode  of 
its  treatment,  and  (ii)  the  so-called  'external  view'  of  relations.1 
The  meaning,  bearing,  and  importance  of  these  two  doctrines 
will  become  clear  as  I  proceed.  They  and  their  contradictories 
constitute  the  pivotal  point  around  which  my  demonstrations 
will  turn,  and  this  for  no  arbitrary,  but  for  logical  reasons.  Thus 
I  shall  show  that  from  the  contradictory  of  the  'external  view,' 
namely,  that  from  the  view  that  relations  are  'internal'  to  their 
terms,  certain  typical  self-refuting  systems  are  really  logically 
derived,  with  the  result  that  opportunity  is  given  for  a  logically 
genetic  classification  of  systems.  But  I  shall  show  that  this 
'internal  view' presupposes  its  contradictory  and  so  refutes  itself. 
Therefore  systems  constructed  by  its  use  will  be  self-refuting, 
and  will  stand  refuted  by  a  self-critical  system  en  bloc.  The 
meaning  of  the  'external  view'2  and  its  connection  with  the  infi- 
nite regress  will  be  made  clear  by  an  examination  of  the  'internal 

view.' 

THE  INTERNAL  VIEW. 

A.  Arguments. — There  are  really  only  two  typical  arguments 
for  this  view,  which,  of  course,  concerns  the  question  as  to  how 
a  relation  can  relate.  Each  argument  aims  to  establish  the 
'internal  view'  by  a  reductio  ad  absurdum  of  the  contradictory, 

1  In  order  to  be  self-critical  the  system  must  also  accept  discontinuity  as  a  fact 
in  the  realms  both  of  existents  and  of  subsistents;  *.  «.,  it  must  grant  that  there 
are  other  '  origins  '  like  its  own. 

*  It  seems  almost  superfluous  to  explain  that  I  use  '  external '  as  by  no  means 
having  only  a  spatial  connotation  or  as  denoting  only  that  which  is  spatial.  I  use 
the  term  in  what  seems  to  me  to  be  its  quite  generally  accepted  meaning  in  accord- 
ance with  which  a  relation  of  any  type  whatsoever  is  '  external '  to  its  terms.  This 
is,  for  example,  Russell's  use  in  his  Principles  of  Mathematics. 
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the  'external  view,'  and  each  depends  on  what  is  regarded  as  an 
objectionable  implication  of  the  infinite  regress  which  this  'exter- 
nal view'  involves.  Common  to  both  are  two  assumptions, 
usually  made  tacitly,  and  each  really  self-contradictory,  as  will 
be  shown  later,  which,  together  with  the  conclusion  implied  by 
them,  constitute  that  which  I  shall  call  for  the  sake  of  logical 
order  syllogism  I.  The  minor  premise  here,  since,  as  presup- 
posed, it  is  found  in  a  number  of  these  syllogisms  which  make 
up  the  logical  structure  of  phenomenalism,  may  be  regarded  as 
the  basic  logically  generating  principle  of  that  position.  Why 
this  is  so  will  become  evident  as  my  analysis  progresses.  We 
have,  then,  as  formed  by  these  two  assumptions  and  the  con- 
clusion which  they  imply, 

Syllogism  i,  I.  The  infinite  regress  can  be  treated  only  by 
enumeration. 

II.  That  which  can  be  only  so  treated  is  always  incomplete. 

III.  Conclusion.     The  infinite  regress  or  that  which  involves 
it  is  always  incomplete. 

This  syllogism  constitutes  a  basic  and  very  fundamental  part 
of  the  logical  structure  of  both  phenomenalistic  and  absolu- 
tistic  systems,  as  will  gradually  become  evident.  It  is  clear, 
however,  that,  in  presenting  this  and  the  subsequent  syllogisms 
which  constitute  the  logical  structure  of  generic  self-refuting 
systems,  I  myself  am  neither  putting  in  something,  only,  Spinoza- 
like,  to  draw  it  out  again  afterwards,  nor  pursuing  a  deductive 
as  opposed  to  an  inductive  method.  On  the  contrary,  results 
are  given  which  have  been  discovered  by  inspection,  analysis, 
or  induction;  generalizations,  logical  laws  of  systems,  presup- 
positions are  presented,  and  not  the  method  of  their  discovery. 
Accordingly  there  is  given  that  which  the  adherents  of  certain 
systems  themselves  really,  though  perhaps  tacitly,  'put  in'  as 
the  real  logical  presuppositions  for  those  conclusions  which  they 
ultimately  draw.  These  presuppositions  constitute  part  of  the 
logical  structure  of  the  systems  considered,  but  by  the  adherents 
of  these  systems  they  are  either  ignored  altogether,  or,  if  not 
this,  they  are  deprived  of  an  exact  formulation  by  the  obscuring 
allurements  of  a  softer  mode  of  statement.  It  is  full  time,  then, 
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that  they  should  be  brought  to  light  and  be  stated  succinctly 
and  exactly  in  order  that  they  may  be  either  accepted  or  rejected, 
and  opportunity  furnished  for  philosophical  advance  and  a  real 
joining  of  issues. 

In  accordance  with  the  conclusion  of  the  above  syllogism  it 
is  held,  now,  that,  in  order  to  establish  the  'internal  view'  (in- 
directly), it  remains  only  to  show  that  the  opposed  'external 
view'  involves  the  infinite  regress  and  so  is  incomplete,  etc. 

Argument  I  aims  to  do  this  as  follows:1  Assume,  in  accordance 
with  the  'external  view,'  that  a  relation  is  'external'  to  the  terms 
which  it  relates,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  an  entity.  Then,  with  the  rela- 
tion an  entity,  there  must  be  two  other  relations  to  relate  the 
relation  to  its  terms,  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  regress.  But  the 
further  result  is,  then,  since  by  the  above  conclusion  the  regress 
is  always  incomplete,  that  the  terms  are  never  related.  There- 
fore, in  order  that  the  relation  shall  relate,  it  is  not  and  cannot 
be  an  entity.  Q.E.D. 

Argument  II :  This  simply  carries  Argument  I  one  step  further; 
the  incomplete  is  identified  with  the  imperfect,  and  the  imperfect 
with  mere  appearance.  Then,  that  which  involves  the  regress 
implies  the  impossibility  of  genuine  knowledge.  But  the  'exter- 
nal,' the  'entity'  view  does  this.  Therefore  it  is  inhibitive  of 
genuine  knowledge.  In  order,  then,  that  there  may  be  real 
knowledge  the  relation  cannot  be  an  entity.  Q.E.D. 

The  'internal  view'  is  held,  then,  to  be  established  by  this 
reductio  ad  absurdum  of  its  contradictory,  the  'external  view,' 
i.  e.,  the  conclusion  is  reached,  that,  since  a  relation  cannot  be 
an  entity,  it  must  either  penetrate  its  terms  or  be  mediated  by 
a  deeper  underlying  or  a  higher  transcendent  reality.  This 
binary  conclusion  constitutes  the  'internal  view';  common  to  its 
two  aspects  is  their  opposition  to  the  'entity  view.'  Each  inter- 
pretation, however,  constitutes  part  of  the  logical  structure  of  a 
typical  generic  system. 

B.  Criticism  of  the  Arguments. — I.  Inspection  of  these  argu- 
ments shows  clearly  that  each  of  them  pivots  on  the  assumption, 

1  I  state  each  argument  as  rigorously  as  possible,  although,  of  course,  I  accept 
neither,  since  each  is  shown  by  subsequent  criticism  to  be  fallacious. 
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used  as  a  minor  premise,  that  'the  infinite  regress  can  be  treated 
only  by  enumeration,'  and  therefore,  of  course,  also  on  the  con- 
clusion that  'that  which  involves  this  regress  is  always  incom- 
plete,' etc.  But  not  only  need  this  assumption  not  be  granted, 
but  it  is  really  self-contradictory.  Yet,  notwithstanding  its 
self -contradictory  character,  this  assumption,  as  will  be  shown 
later,  is  the  major  premise  of  the  whole  phenomenalistic  argu- 
ment. The  recognition  of  this  character  carries  with  it  the 
understanding  of  the  source  of  the  far-reaching  evil  consequences 
resulting  from  the  tacit  though  actual  presupposition  of  the 
principle.  The  principle  is  self-contradictory;  for,  on  the  one 
hand,  it  is  well  known  that  there  is  another,  indeed  the  only  prac- 
ticable method  of  dealing  with  the  infinite  regress,  the  method, 
namely,  of  'intension.'1  This  is  simply  the  method  of  dealing  with 
the  regress  conceptually,  i.  e.,  by  using  the  principle  of  its  genera- 
tion in  any  instance,  more  abstract  or  less  so.  But  this  method  is 
really  employed  in  discovering  the  bare  implication  of  the  regress; 
for,  if  it  were  discoverable  only  by  enumeration,  it  could  never 
be  discovered.  Therefore,  on  the  other  hand  and  further,  the 
assumption  that  'the  infinite  regress  can  be  treated  only  by  enu- 
meration' presupposes  its  contradictory,  the  method  of  'inten- 
sion,' as  the  condition  for,  and  in  the  very  fact  of  the  discovery 
of  that  regress  concerning  which  the  assertion  is  made. 

II.  But  this  method  of  'intension,'  which  is  thus  shown  to  be 
presupposed  in  the  arguments  against  the  'external  view,'  in 
turn  presupposes  this  very  view;  for  even  the  discovery  that  a 
relation  between  two  terms  implies  two  other  relations,  and 
so  on  in  an  infinite  regress,  is  identical  with  knowing  the  real 
character  of  that  relation  and  its  terms  in  just  this  respect.  This 
means  that  the  relation  between  two  terms  can  be  known  arid 
stated  correctly  although  there  is  the  implication  of  the  infinite 
regress;  it  must  be  known  in  order  to  discover  this  implication; 
therefore  it  can  be  known  and  stated  correctly  notwithstanding 
this  implication.  But  the  condition  which  makes  all  this  pos- 
sible is  that  the  relation  is  'external'  to  its  terms.  Therefore 
the  arguments  against  the  'external  view'  and  in  favor  of  the 

1  Cf.  Russell,   Principles  of  Mathematics,  in  various  places. 
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'internal,'  since  they  make  tacit  use  of  the  method  of  'intension' 
in  discovering  and  in  dealing  with  the  infinite  regress,  indirectly 
presuppose  that  which  this  method  involves,  namely,  the  'external 
view.'  The  general  conclusion  is  that  the  'internal  view'  pre- 
supposes its  contradictory;  indeed  taken  as  a  view,  and  not  as 
a  truth,  it  presupposes  that  relations  are  'external'  to  their 
terms.  Therefore  the  'internal  view'  is  only  a  view,  an  opinion. 
Its  contradictory,  the  'external  view,'  is  also  true  knowledge  of 
what  is  a  fact,  subsistent  and  existent.  Indeed  it  will  be  found 
shortly  that  the  'externality'  of  a  relation  to  its  terms  is  presup- 
posed as  the  very  condition  for  there  being  such  a  thing  as  genuine 
knowledge  at  all,  be  it  of  a  so-called  'internal'  or  of  an  'external 
view,'  or  of  any  theory  whatsoever,  taken  as  a  subsistent. 

But  the  above  is  not  the  only  way  in  which  the  'internal  view' 
can  be  shown  to  presuppose  its  contradictory.  The  fact  is  that 
it  refutes  itself  in  a  number  of  respects,  for  the  attempt  to  carry 
it  through  meets  with  any  number  of  contradictions.  Thus,  to 
demonstrate  some  of  these,  if  the  'internal  view'  is  interpreted 
to  mean  penetration  of  the  terms  and  so  modification,  then  the 
presuppositions  are  made  (i)  that  the  terms  are  there  to  be 
modified,  and  (2)  that  this  modification,  etc.,  can  be  stated 
without  having  the  statement,  which  is,  of  course,  related  to  the 
asserted  modification,  modify  this  modification.  But  here  the 
'external'  character  of  the  relation  is  presupposed;  for  it  is  tacitly 
assumed,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  two  terms  in  relation,  namely, 
the  assertion  and  that  which  it  denotes,  are  not  thereby  or  there- 
with modified,  and,  on  the  other,  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
assertion,  that  the  terms,  as  constituting  the  content  or  denoted 
elements  of  the  assertion,  can  be  known  (correctly)  as  terms-which- 
are-to-be-modified.  And  again  self-refutation  characterizes  the 
other  interpretation,  namely,  that  a  relation  implies  an  under- 
lying or  transcendent  reality1  of  which  the  terms  are  manifesta- 
tions, etc;  for  herewith  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that  both  term  and 
relation  can  each  be  known  without  being  modified  by  the  knowl- 
edge and  notwithstanding  the  infinite  regress  of  subordinate  re- 
lations which  are  implied.  Thus  I  conclude  that  in  a  number  of 

1  Hereafter,  for  the  sake  of  brevity,  I  shall  refer  to  this  as  the  'underlying  re- 
ality '  interpretation. 
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ways  the  'internal  view'  presupposes  its  contradictory  and  so 
refutes  itself.  Accordingly  the  presumption  is  that  metaphysical 
systems  constructed  by  its  use  will  also  be  self-refuting. 

Logically  the  next  step  in  my  general  procedure  should  be  to 
show  that  certain  very  typical  systems  are  actually  derived  from 
the  'internal  view'  and  from  that  which  it  presupposes,  namely, 
and  especially,  premise  I  of  syllogism  I. 

THE  LOGICAL  DERIVATION. 

The  first  step  in  this  demonstration  concerns  knowledge  and 
knowing,  as  subsistent  and  existent  respectively,  and  their  ob- 
ject or  content.  Now  the  'internal  view'  is  interpreted  to  mean 
either  (i)  that  the  relation  penetrates  its  terms,  or  (2)  that  it  is 
mediated  by  an  underlying  reality,  and  again,  if  it  is  held  to 
penetrate  its  terms,  this  penetration  is  further  held  to  mean 
or  carry  with  it  or  be  identical  with  (a)  either  the  modification 
of  the  terms,  or  (b)  their  dependence  and  the  generation  of  simi- 
larity, or  (c)  the  generation  of  a  contradiction.  Obviously,  then, 
if  it  can  be  shown  that  knowledge  necessarily  involves  a  relation 
to  its  object  or  content,  this  relation  can  be  interpreted  in  any 
one  of  the  above  four  ways,  not  correctly,  of  course,  but  yet  as 
nevertheless  conditioning  in  each  case  a  distinct  type  of  meta- 
physical system.  To  prove,  then,  that  knowledge  always  in- 
volves relation  to  its  object,  it  is  assumed,  as  constituting  the 
premises  of, 

Syllogism  2,  I.  That  everything  is  related  to  everything  else, 
and, 

II.  That  knowledge  and  knowing  are  undeniably  something. 
It  follows,  then, 

III.  That  knowledge  is  related  to  everything  else,  including  its 
object,  and  conversely. 

Indeed  the  same  conclusion  is  obtained  indirectly  by  denying 
this  last  proposition.  Thus  the  assertion  that  there  is  no  relation 
between  knowledge  and  its  object  asserts  or  presupposes  what  at 
least  the  minimum  character  of  this  relation  is:  there  is,  at  least, 
the  relation  of  diversity.  Indeed  'that  knowledge  is  related  to 
its  object'  is  a  proposition  which  is  presupposed  by  both  itself 
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and  its  own  attempted  denial,  i.  e.,  it  is  true  in  accordance  with 
the  two  logical  criteria  of  self-evidence. 

The  question  arises,  then,  as  to  what  the  character  of  this  re- 
lation is,  and  the  logic  by  which  this  question  is  answered  forms 
the  logical  structure  of  different  systems.  The  first  system  whose 
structure  I  shall  present  is  generic  phenomenalism;  i.  e.,  I  shall 
give  that  structure  which,  since  it  is  presupposed,  really  condi- 
tions all  such  specific  phenomenalistic  systems,  partial  or  com- 
plete, as,  for  example,  those  of  Locke,  Kant,  Lotze,  Green, 
Joachim,  etc.;  these  specific  phenomenalistic  systems  are  really 
logically  derived  from  the  generic  system  through  the  addition 
of  certain  differentia.  Accordingly  I  direct  my  criticism,  perhaps 
with  a  seemingly  immodest  intrepidity,  against  all  and  any  phe- 
nomenalism whatsoever. 

PHENOMENALISM. 

The  peculiar  and  distinguishing  characteristics  of  generic  phe- 
nomenalism are  that  it  insists  and  endeavors  to  demonstrate 
(i)  that  modification  is  necessarily  involved  in  the  knowing 
process,  and  (2)  that,  by  virtue  of  a  certain  characteristic  of 
knowing,  we  can  never  know  what  reality  would  be  like  as  not 
known,  i.  e.,  as  unmodified  by  knowledge,  or  as  a  thing-in-itself. 

As  regards  the  structure  of  or  argument  for  this  position,  now, 
it  is  held  that  evidence  for  the  'modification  interpretation*  of 
the  'internal  view'  can  be  obtained  inductively  from  such  typical 
cases  as  the  following:  Let  there  be  one  material  particle  in 
space;  it  would  be  without  weight;  let  a  second  particle  come 
into  existence;  then  each  particle  would  acquire  weight  by  virtue 
of  the  attractive  force  from  the  other,  so  that  each  would  be  to 
that  extent  modified.  Such  typical  cases  are  used,  now,  to  show 
(i)  and  generalizing,  that  two  terms  in  relation  modify  each 
other,  or  (2),  and  generalizing  still  further,  that  the  'internal 
view'  is  true. 

Concerning  the  example,  however,  at  least  two  criticisms  can 
be  made,  (i)  that  it  is  falsely  stated,  i.  e.,  that  it  is  not  in  agreement 
with  the  exact  mathematical  treatment  of  the  'Newtonian  force- 
function'  as  found  in  authoritative  treatises,1  and  (2)  that  yet, 

1  Cf.  Webster,  The  Dynamics  of  a  Particle,  in  various  places. 
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as  so  stated,  falsely,  which  is,  however,  the  form  in  which  it  is 
actually  used,1  it  accepts  a  principle  which  is  generally  most 
repulsive  to  thinkers  of  the  rationalistic  type,  namely,  that  'some- 
thing appears  out  of  nothing';  this  is  implied  in  having  the  modi- 
fication, the  new  quality,  appear. 

I  have  now  reached  the  point  where  the  positive  and  yet  really 
self-refuting  logical  structure  of  generic  phenomenalism  can  be 
stated.  I  state  it  first,  and  criticise  it  afterwards.  The  criti- 
cism will  show  clearly  that  this  positive  superstructure  presupposes 
as  a  further  structure  or  real  foundation  certain  principles  which, 
while  they  are  not  explicitly  admitted  in  the  phenomenalistic 
argument,  nevertheless  are  present  logically  and  render  it  self- 
refuting.  First,  then,  I  will  give  simply  the  actual  structure 
without  tracing  this  back  to  its  more  ultimate  premises.  This 
structure  consists  of  two  syllogisms.  In  the  first  of  these  it  is 
assumed  that  the  general  'internal  view'  has  been  established  by 
the  arguments  above  given,  or,  more  specifically,  that  the  so- 
called  inductive  procedure  given  just  above  shows  that  the  'in- 
ternal view'  means  that  a  relation  penetrates  its  terms  and  so 
modifies  them,  i.  e., 

Syllogism  3,  I.  That  that  which  is  related  to  another  term  is 
modified  by  that  term.  Now  let  this  be  the  major  premise,  and 
let  the  minor  premise  be  the  conclusion  established  previously, 

II.  That  the  known  object  is  a  term  which  is  related  to  another 
term,  knowledge.     From  these  there  follows  the  conclusion,  as 
one  essential  part  of  the  phenomenalistic  position, 

III.  That  the  known  object  is  modified  by  the  knowledge  of  it. 

This  is  the  logical  structure  of  one  aspect  of  generic  phenome- 
nalism;  in  accordance  with  it  the  knowing  relation  is  to  be  defined 
as  meaning  or  necessitating  modification.  Evidently,  however, 
this  definition  is  conditioned  by  the  major  premise. 

The  second  syllogism  employs  as  a  major  premise  a  principle 
which  should  be  noted  carefully,  since  it  will  be  criticised  severely 
later,  namely, 

Syllogism  4, 1.  That  that  which  is  implied  in  an  infinite  regress 
cannot  be  eliminated.  Next,  for  a  minor  premise,  appeal  is 
made  to  the  Cartesian  principle, 

1  Cf.  Royce,  The  World  and  the  Individual,  Vol.  I. 
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II.  That  knowledge  or  cogitans  is  that  which  is  implied  in  an 
infinite  regress.     From  these  premises  it  is  concluded,  of  course, 

III.  That  knowledge  or  cogitans  cannot  be  eliminated. 

Now  as  concerns  this  argument,  it  may  be  said,  that,  while 
the  minor,  the  Cartesian,  premise  must  be  granted,  the  major 
premise,  from  which  the  predicate  of  the  conclusion  is  derived, 
cannot  be;  for  the  demonstration  can  be  made,  and  will  be 
shortly,  that  it  presupposes  certain  other  principles  which  contra- 
dict that  which  it  itself  asserts;  thus  it  is  found  to  be  self-refuting 
as  well  as  to  involve  a  most  serious  confusion.  The  elucidation 
both  of  the  self-refutation  and  of  this  confusion  will  show  us  a  way, 
then,  by  which  this  conclusion  can  be  avoided.  But  the  recog- 
nition of  these  presuppositions  and  of  the  self-refutation  and  con- 
fusion in  phenomenalism  which  they  involve  is,  of  course,  itself 
not  a  characteristic  of  the  positive  superstructure  of  that  theory. 
Rather,  that  superstructure  is  erected  by  making  use  of  the  con- 
clusion just  attained  in  combination  with  the  previous  one.  By 
the  preceding  argument  the  conclusion  was  reached, 

Syllogism  5,  I.  That  knowledge  necessarily  involves  or  = 
modification.  By  that  just  given  it  is  supposed  to  be  shown, 

II.  That  knowledge  cannot  be  eliminated.     Combining  these 
two,  the  conclusion  follows,  as  constituting  the  final  distinguishing 
characteristic  and  fundamental  position  of  phenomenalism, 

III.  That  the  modification  involved  in  knowing  can  never  be 
eliminated,  i.  e.,  that  things  can  never  be  known  as  if  they  were 
not  known  and  as  they  really  are,  but  that  only  appearances  can 
come  within  our  ken. 

Now  this  is  a  most  disastrous  conclusion,  disastrous  even  to 
itself;  for,  in  accordance  with  it,  how  can  the  conclusion  itself 
be  that  true  knowledge  of  knowledge  which  it  pretends  to  be? 
This  comment  indicates  the  character  of  much  of  my  subsequent 
criticism.  It  is  an  important  question,  then,  whether  or  not  this 
disastrous  conclusion  can  be  avoided.  Now  the  demonstration 
that  it  can  be  depends  upon  the  possibility  of  showing  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  argument  by  which  it  is  derived  is  invalid  in 
one  or  more  respects,  but  it  is  just  this  demonstration  that  can 
be  made.  In  fact  the  argument  can  be  shown  to  be  invalid  to 
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the  extent  of  refuting  itself  at  a  number  of  points,  in  the  conclu- 
sion, indeed,  as  well  as  in  the  premises. 

EXAMINATION  OF  THE  ARGUMENT. 

Examination  of  the  first  argument,  by  which  knowledge  is  made 
to  imply  modification,  shows  that  this  conclusion  is  conditioned 
by  the  premise,  the  major,  'that  a  relation  modifies  its  terms/ 
which  is  one  interpretation  of  the  'internal  view.'  The  minor 
premise,  'that  knowledge  is  related  to  its  object,'  must  be  granted. 
But  the  'internal  view'  has  been  previously  found  to  presuppose 
its  contradictory  and  so  to  refute  itself.  Then,  a  fortiori,  a 
theory  based  on  it,  will  refute  itself.  This  demonstration  is  of 
itself  sufficient  to  show  that  phenomenalism  is  self-refuting.  But 
in  order  to  clinch  such  a  demonstration  I  prefer  to  submit  other 
proofs  to  the  same  effect  also.  To  this  end  I  recur  to  the  major 
premise  of  the  'second'  argument,  the  premise,  namely,  'that  that 
which  is  implied  in  an  infinite  regress  cannot  be  eliminated.' 
Now,  of  course,  this  premise  is  itself  a  derived  proposition,  and 
by  showing  what  its  presuppositions  are,  it  can  be  shown  not 
only  to  be  itself  directly  self-refuting,  but  also  to  involve  a 
most  serious  confusion.  In  this  way  the  further  actual  logical 
structure  of  phenomenalism  is  made  evident. 

Now  it  can  be  shown  that  this  premise  is  derived  from  that 
gratuitous  and  self -contradictory  assumption  'that  the  infinite 
regress  can  be  treated  only  by  enumeration.'  This  assumption 
contradicts  itself;  for,  were  enumeration  the  only  way  of  treating 
a  regress,  then  could  no  infinite  regress  be  discovered.  But  the 
assumption  already  asserts  the  regress  for  whose  discovery  some 
non-enumerative  method,  namely,  that  of  'intension,' is  presup- 
posed. Therefore  the  assumption  is  self-contradictory. 

But  nevertheless  let  the  principle  be  assumed,  as  it  really  is, 
tacitly,  by  the  phenomenalist;  then,  with  the  only  method  that 
of  enumeration,  it  follows  'that  that  which  is  implied  in  an  infinite 
regress  cannot  be  eliminated.'  But  this  is  the  very  major  pre- 
mise under  discussion.  It  is  derived,  then,  by  psychologically 
ignoring  the  method  of  'intension,'  which  is,  nevertheless,  logi- 
cally presupposed  for  the  discovery  of  the  infinite  regress  which 
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is  asserted.  But  it  has  been  previously  found  that  by  this  'in- 
tensional'  method,  which  consists  in  dealing  with  the  very  gener- 
ating relation  of  the  regress,  'that  which  is  implied'  can  be  elimi- 
nated at  any  step  because  it  is  at  the  very  first  step  in  discover- 
ing that  this  is  such  a  step  as  generates  a  regress.  However, 
given  the  'implication'  of  the  regress,  then  'that  which  is  implied' 
cannot  be  denied. 

Accordingly,  as  concerns  this  major  premise  of  the  above 
'second'  syllogism  then,  both  the  fact  and  the  source  of  the  con- 
fusion with  which  it  is  identical,  and  the  means  for  avoiding  this 
are  made  quite  clear.  The  confusion  consists  in  failing  to  dis- 
tinguish that  which  is  distinct,  namely,  'implication'  from  'that 
which  is  implied,'  and  elimination  from  denial.  The  'implica- 
tion' of  the  regress  cannot  be  eliminated,  but  it  can  be  denied; 
on  the  other  hand,  while  'that  which  is  implied'  cannot  be  denied, 
it  can  be  eliminated.  The  means  for  recognizing  the  fact  of  the 
confusion  and  the  distinctions  which  should  be  made  is  the 
method  of  'intension';  indeed,  the  very  logic  of  this  method 
implies  them.  But  it  also  makes  clear  the  source  of  the  confu- 
sion, namely,  that  it  is  in  the  assumption  of  the  contradictory 
method  or  proposition,  to  the  effect  'that  the  infinite  regress  can 
be  treated  only  by  enumeration';  for  if  this  assumption  is  made, 
it  demands  that  the  subjects  of  the  two  previous  propositions, 
derived  from  the  method  of  'intension,'  be  interchanged,  so  that 
there  result  the  two  propositions  contrary  to  fact,  (i)  that  'that 
which  is  implied*  in  an  infinite  regress  cannot  be  eliminated, 
and  (2)  that  the  'implication'  of  the  regress  cannot  be  denied. 
But  not  only  does  this  assumption  presuppose  its  contradictory, 
the  'intensional'  method,  but  it  is  contrary  to  fact;  for  we  actually 
have  this  latter  means  of  dealing  with,  indeed  of  discovering  the 
regress.  Therefore  the  two  propositions  above  are  contrary  to 
fact,  and  the  means  for  avoiding  them  as  conclusions  lies  in  the 
acceptance  and  use  of  that  which  they  themselves  ultimately 
presuppose  willy-nilly,  namely,  the  method  of  'intension.'  But 
they  are  directly  derived  from  the  contradictory  assumption 
'that  the  only  method  of  dealing  with  the  regress  is  by  enumera- 
tion.' However,  it  is  from  this  assumption  that  the  'internal 
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view'  is  also  derived.  Therefore,  on  the  one  hand,  they  are 
genetically  connected  with  the  'internal  view,'  and,  on  the  other, 
together  with  it,  indirectly  refute  themselves  in  that  they  are 
derived  from  a  self -refuting  premise. 

But  the  premise  under  discussion  can  also  be  shown  to  directly 
refute  itself,  i.  e.,  it  can  be  shown  that  it  does  not  apply  to  itself, 
but  presupposes,  as  a  condition  for  holding  it  to  be  true,  exactly 
those  distinctions  which  have  been  shown  above  to  imply  its 
contradictory.  Thus,  to  demonstrate  this,  let  the  premise  be 
assumed  to  be  true.  Then,  since  it  is  a  known  proposition, 
there  is  (i)  knowledge  related  to  its  object,  and  (2)  knowledge 
again  of  this,  and  so  on  in  the  infinite  regress  of  cogitans.  This 
implication  is  given,  as  Descartes  showed,  with  the  attempt  to 
deny  the  cogitans.  Then  the  'implication'  cannot  be  eliminated, 
and  this  is  identical  with  the  impossiblitiy  of  denying  cogitans 
as  'that  which  is  implied'  in  an  infinite  regress.  Yet,  unless 
'that  which  is  implied'  in  an  infinite  regress  can  be  eliminated, 
it  can  never  be  known  that  cogitans  is  itself  that  which  presup- 
poses itself  and  so  generates  the  regress.  Therefore  to  know  that 
there  is  a  regress  of  cogitans  presupposes  that  from  this  knowledge 
all  other  cogitans  is  eliminated ;  but  it  is  not  possible  to  get  this 
knowledge  by  enumeration,  but  only  by  the  method  of  'intension.' 
By  'intension,'  then,  'that  which  is  implied'  can  be  eliminated. 
As  applied  to  the  premise  under  discussion,  all  this  means  that 
in  the  assumption  or  knowledge  that  this  premise  is  true,  it  is 
presupposed  that  the  cogitans  as  'that  which  is  implied'  in  an 
infinite  regress  is  nevertheless  eliminated.  But  this  is  the  con- 
tradictory of  the  premise  itself.  Therefore  it  refutes  itself 

directly. 

THE  SYLLOGISMS  PRESUPPOSED. 

Now  all  this  will  be  made  clearer;  indeed,  as  an  analysis  and 
criticism,  it  can  be  confirmed  and  demonstrated  by  the  formula- 
tion both  of  those  syllogisms  which  are  directly,  though  tacitly, 
involved  in  the  phenomenalistic  argument,  and  those  which, 
as  based  on  premises  which  are  logically  self-consistent,  demand 
the  distinctions  referred  to.  Of  these  syllogisms,  now,  there  are 
four:  two  of  them,  as  based  on  premises  which  (i)  assert  the 
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use  of  the  'intensional'  method,  (2)  accordingly  apply  to  them- 
selves, and  (3)  are  presupposed  by  the  corresponding  premises 
of  the  other  two  syllogisms,  are  true.  They  demand  the  distinc- 
tions referred  to,  and  make  it  possible  to  avoid  the  phenome- 
nalistic  conclusion,  since  they  are  ultimately  presupposed  by  it. 
The  other  two  syllogisms  correspondingly  are  false,  in  that  they 
are  made  up  of  the  contradictories  of  these  self-consistent  prem- 
ises, i.  e.,  of  propositions  which  refute  themselves.  But  these 
are  nevertheless  the  syllogisms  which  are  actually  used  in  the 
real  phenomerialistic  superstructure.  Their  arbitrary  and  self- 
contradictory  character  will  be  made  quite  apparent  by  formu- 
lating, first,  the  two  'true'  syllogisms  in  contrast  to  which  they 
are  formed. 

Now  the  key  to  the  solution  of  the  whole  problem  here  at 
issue  consists  in  the  recognition  of  the  fact  that,  with  the  dis- 
covery of  the  'implication'  of  the  infinite  regress  of  'that  which 
is  implied'  possible  only  by  'intension,'  there  is  given  at  one  and 
the  same  time  the  impossibility  of  eliminating  the  'implication1 
and  of  denying  'that  which  is  implied,'  and  the  possibility  of 
denying  the  'implication'  and  of  eliminating  'that  which  is  im- 
plied.' These  distinctions  are  demanded  by  the  only  method, 
that  of  'intension,'  by  which  the  infinite  regress  in  either  sense 
can  be  discovered ;  accordingly  they  should  be  observed  in  argu- 
ing about  the  infinite  regress. 

The  first  'true'  syllogism  really  concerns  simply  the  question 
of  fact  as  to  whether  or  not  in  any  particular  case  there  is  the 
'implication'  of  the  regress;  that  there  is  may  be  denied,  but  if 
the  'implication'  is  discovered,  then  it  cannot  be  eliminated. 
The  question  here  concerned,  then,  is  one  of  fact,  the  fact  of 
discovery.  Accordingly  we  have, 

Syllogism  6,  I.  That  which  is  treated  by  'intension'  cannot  be 
eliminated,  although  it  may  be  denied.  Comment:  This  premise 
applies  to  itself;  for,  given  the  discovery  of  the  law  or  generation, 
i.  e.,  the  'implication'  of  'that  which  is  implied'  in  an  infinite 
regress,  its  'treatment'  is  already  given,  presupposed  or  involved ; 
but  this  'treatment'  =  the  means  of  discovery  =  the  method  of 
'intension.' 
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II.  The  infinite  regress  (meaning  in  this  case  the  'implication') 
can  be  treated  only  by  'intension.'     Comment:  This  premise  ap- 
plies to  itself;  for  the  treatment  by  'intension'  which  it  asserts 
is  identical  with  it,  in  that  it  is  the  only  way  by  which  the  infinite 
regress,  which  is  asserted,  can  be  discovered;  the  premise  is, 
then,  consistent  with  its  own  assertions. 

III.  Conclusion:  The  'implication  'of  the  infinite  regress  can- 
not be  eliminated,  though  it  can  be  denied.     Comment:  This 
conclusion,  like  its  premises,  applies  to  itself  and  is  consistent 
with  itself,  i.  e.,  it  both  presupposes  itself  and  is  presupposed  by 
its  own  denial,  as  will  be  seen  shortly.     It  is  true,  then,  by  the 
two  logical  criteria  of  self-evidence  and  so  is  a  logically  self- 
evident  proposition.     Indeed  that  this  is  the  case  is  made  quite 
clear  by  the  determination  of  its  meaning,  which  is,  manifestly, 
that,  with  the  'implication  'of  the  infinite  regress  given  by  its 
being  discovered  in  any  particular  case  by  'intension,'  it  cannot 
be  eliminated.     Briefly,  its  'givenness'  is  identical  with  its  dis- 
covery and  this  with  the  method  of  'intension';  then,  since  the 
method  of  discovery  can  only  be  used  and  not  eliminated,  that 
with  which  it  is  identical,  namely,  the  'implication'  of  the  regress 
cannot  be  eliminated.     In  any  particular  case,  however,  the  at- 
tempt to  discover  this  'implication'  may  fail;  then  it  can  be 
denied. 

With,  now,  the  'implication'  of  the  regress  discovered  in  any 
particular  case,  indeed  with  the  bare  'implication'  discovered, 
then,  by  the  very  method  by  which  this  discovery  is  made,  'that 
which  is  implied'  can  be  eliminated,  although  it  cannot  be  denied ; 
for  that  this  is  the  case  is  presupposed  as  the  very  condition  for 
discovering  that  which  cannot  be  eliminated,  namely,  the  'im- 
plication' of  the  regress.  For,  since  'that  which  is  implied'  in 
an  infinite  regress,  namely  cogitans,  is  presupposed  as  eliminated 
in  the  very  first  step  in  discovering  that  there  is  the  'implication* 
of  the  regress,  then  it  is  presupposed  that  in  general  'that  which 
is  implied'  can  be  eliminated  at  any  step  of  the  regress  in  any 
instance  of  the  'implication.'  The  syllogism  by  which  this  is 
shown,  is,  then,  of  the  highest  importance.  For,  on  the  one 
hand,  since  its  premises  are  propositions  which  are  presupposed 
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by  the  attempt  to  deny  them,  its  conclusion  should  be  and  is 
of  this  character  also;  but,  on  the  other,  it  is  just  this  conclusion 
whose  formal  denial  constitutes  one  of  the  distinctive  premises 
of  the  phenomenalistic  argument.  The  syllogism  makes  clear, 
then,  not  only  how  the  ultimate  conclusion  from  this  argument 
can  be  avoided,  but  also  that  it  must  be  avoided,  since  it  pre- 
supposes premises  contradictory  to  its  own,  which  lead  to  a  con- 
clusion also  contradictory  to  itself.  All  this  will  become  clearer 
by  formulating  the  second  'true'  syllogism,  which  is  in  the  series, 
Syllogism  7,  I.  That  which  is  treated  by  'intension'  (i.  e.,  that 
which  is  found,  with  the  discovery  of  the  'implication,'  to  be 
'that  which  is  implied'  in  an  infinite  regress)  can  be  eliminated, 
although  it  cannot  be  denied.  Comment:  This  proposition  ap- 
plies to  itself;  for  the  treatment  by  'intension'  is  itself  identical 
with  the  means  for  discovering  the  'implication'  of  'that  which  is 
implied,'  and  itself  involves  the  elimination,  in  one  case,  of  'that 
which  is  implied'  in  an  infinite  regress,  namely,  in  the  case  of  the 
regress  of  cogitans  which  starts  from  the  discovery  itself  =  cogi- 
tans;  therefore  it  is  implied  that  the  elimination  is  possible  in 
any  case,  even  in  the  attempt  to  discover  the  contradictory. 
With  the  discovery  of  the  'implication'  once  made,  however,  then 
'that  which  is  implied'  cannot  be  denied.  Now  the  minor  premise 
is, 

II.  The  infinite  regress  (meaning  'that  which  is  implied'  in 
this  regress)  is  that  which  is  treated  by  'intension.'     Comment: 
This  premise  also  applies  to  itself;  for  it  means  that  the  same 
method  which  serves  as  a  means  for  discovering  serves  also  for 
treating  'that  which  is  implied'  in  an  infinite  regress. 

III.  Conclusion.  'That  which  is  implied 'in  an  infinite  regress 
can  be  eliminated,  although  it  cannot  be  denied.     Comment: 
Quite  evidently  this  conclusion,  like  its  premises,  applies  to  and 
is  consistent  with  itself,  and  this  is  of  great  importance,  since  the 
possibility  asserted  is  of  the  greatest  importance.     But  it  is,  of 
course,  in  respect  to  just  this  possibility  that  the  proposition 
applies  to  itself;  for  the  treatment  by  'intension'  of  'that  which 
is  implied'  is  already  involved  in,  or  is  identical  with,  the  means 
of  discovery  of  the  'implication.'     With  this  discovery  made, 
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then,  on  the  one  hand,  neither  can  the  'implication'  be  eliminated 
nor  can  'that  which  is  implied'  be  denied;  but  on  the  other  it 
itself  presupposes  that  'that  which  is  implied'  can  be  eliminated; 
for  this  elimination  is  already  made  in  the  case  of  cogitans  (as 
that  which  is  implied  both  by  itself  and  its  own  denial)  in  order 
that  the  'implication'  may  be  discovered.  Indeed  the  discovery 
(?)  that  this  was  not  the  case  presupposes  that  it  is. 

That  in  every  case  discovery  of  things  as  they  are  presupposes 
or  is  identical  with  the  elimination  of  'that  which  is  implied'  in 
an  infinite  regress,  namely,  cogitans,  is  itself,  then,  a  proposition 
which  is  presupposed  both  by  itself  and  by  its  (attempted)  denial. 
Then,  a  priori,  the  same  elimination  is  possible  in  every  similar 
case,  and  by  the  same  method.  But  this  method  is  that  of 
'intension,'  which  consists  in  discovering  the  'implication*  by  dis- 
covering the  generating  relation  of  'that  which  is  implied';  then 
by  this  method  'that  which  is  implied'  can  be  dealt  with  or  treated 
in  the  sense  that  it  can  be  eliminated  at  any  step  because 
it  is  eliminated,  in  the  case  of  cogitans,  at  the  very  first  step  in 
discovering  that  there  is  such  a  step  as  generates  a  regress. 

The  principle  stated  by  the  conclusion  is,  then,  of  great  impor- 
tance, because,  at  the  same  time  that  it  applies  to  itself,  etc., 
and  so  is  logically  self-evident,  it  makes  possible  a  self -consistent 
definition  of  discovery  and  of  genuine  knowledge,  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  these,  indicates  clearly  a  thoroughly  efficient  means 
for  solving  that  which  has  been  historically  one  of  the  most  dif- 
ficult problems  in  philosophy,  and  on  the  basis  of  whose  apparent 
insolvability  the  great  majority  of  modern  philosophical  systems 
have  been  erected.  That  problem  or  difficulty,  as  it  has  really 
been  created  (artificially),  concerns  the  problem  of  knowledge, 
and  rests  on  the  seeming  impossibility  of  eliminating  cogitans 
in  any  or  all  of  its  aspects.  Such  an  elimination  is  a  desideratum, 
since,  with  it  accomplished,  things  could  be  known  as  if  they  were 
not  known,  i.  e.,  as  they  really  are.  But,  as  against  this  possi- 
bility it  is  held,  in  creating  this  problem,1  that,  although  it  is 
possible  in  every  other  case  to  know  what  a  term  would  be  by 
itself  and  as  unrelated  to  any  other  term,  this  is  impossible  in 

1  Cf .,  for  example,  Royce  in  his  '  will-attitude  '  theory. 
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the  case  of  the  knowing  relation,  since  such  an  attempt  reinstates 
the  very  term  to  be  eliminated,  namely,  the  knowing.  Briefly, 
it  is  held  that  the  cogitans  cannot  be  eliminated,  since  it  is  pre- 
supposed by  the  very  attempt  to  do  this.  This  artificially  created 
difficulty  or  problem  constitutes  the  core  of  the  "ego-centric 
predicament,"1  which,  according  as  one  or  another  of  the  aspects 
of  cogitans,  intellectualistic,  emotionalistic,  or  voluntaristic,  is 
selected  for  emphasis,  is  given  different  forms,  with  a  resulting 
outcome  in  phenomenalism,  or  in  pragmatism  in  certain  of  its 
aspects,  or  in  the  will-attitude  theory.  But  that  the  problem  is 
artificial,  and  that  the  way  to  solve  it  is  to  do  away  with  it,  are 
each  made  evident  and  demonstrated  by  simply  recognizing  that 
which  is  tacitly  presupposed  in  holding  that  it  is  a  real  problem, 
even  for  the  reasons  assigned.  Thus,  to  know  that  it  is  a  real 
problem,  presupposes  not  only  that  all  other  cogitans  than  this 
one,  but  also  that  this  one  too,  since  it  is  a  member  of  the  series 
of  cogitans,  is  eliminated.  Briefly,  to  hold  that  it  is  a  real  prob- 
lem presupposes  its  contradictory.  And  to  assign  the  reasons  for 
its  being  a  problem,  namely,  that  there  is  the  'implication*  of 
'that  which  is  implied'  (cogitans),  is  to  make  use  of  the  very 
method,  that  of  'intension,'  by  which  'that  which  is  implied'  can 
be  eliminated.  The  failure,  then,  to  make  a  consistent  use  of 
this  method,  which  is  presupposed  by  the  very  attempt  not  so 
to  use  it,  creates  and  makes  the  problem  artificial.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  consistent  use  of  this  method  demands  that  we  distin- 
guish that  which  is  really  confused  in  the  problem,  namely,  'im- 
plication' and  'that  which  is  implied, 'and elimination  and  denial, 
and  solves  the  problem  by  doing  away  with  it.  In  this  way  the 
"ego-centric  predicament"  is  rendered  quite  harmless  through 
the  recognition  and  proof  that  it  is  not  a  real  predicament,  and 
the  way  to  a  thorough-going  realism  is  opened  up  and  freed  from 
all  but  imaginary  obstacles. 

In  contrast,  now,  to  these  two  'true'  syllogisms  it  is  of  both 
interest  and  value  to  consider  the  two  corresponding  'false'  syl- 
logisms— of  interest,  because  they  reveal  the  self -refuting  yet 

1  Cf .  Perry  in  his  paper  entitled  '  The  Ego-centric  Predicament,'  Journal  of 
Phil.,  etc..  Vol.  VII,  p.  i. 
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actual  logical  structure  of  phenomenalism  or  of  any  other  system 
based  in  whole  or  part  on  the  seeming  impossibility  of  eliminating 
cogitans — of  value,  because,  since  they  show  how  this  predicament 
is  got  into,  they  indirectly  also  show  how  to  keep  out  of  it.  That 
way  is  the  consistent  use  of  those  premises  (of  the  previous  syl- 
logisms) which,  as  the  contradictories  of  the  premises  of  these 
'false'  syllogisms,  are  nevertheless  presupposed  by  them.  The 
'false'  syllogisms  are  'false'  because  their  premises  are  self- 
refuting. 

Now  the  first  'false'  syllogism  shows  directly  and  clearly  how 
the  predicament  is  got  into,  how  it  is  created  artificially;  it  con- 
stitutes part  of  the  structure  of  phenomenalism.  Its  major 
premise  is, 

Syllogism  8,  I.  That  which  is  treated  by  enumeration  cannot 
be  eliminated,  although  it  can  be  denied.  Comment :  This  prem- 
ise may  have  two  meanings,  but  in  either  case  it  is  self-refuting. 
Thus,  if  'to  treat'  means  to  count  (=  enumerate),  then,  as 
counted  or  countable,  that  which  is  so  'treated'  can  be  eliminated 
in  just  that  sense,  and  the  proposition  contradicts  itself.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  'to  treat  by  enumeration'  means  to  discover, 
then  also  does  the  proposition  contradict  itself;  for  enumeration  is 
not  a  method  of  discovery,  but  itself  presupposes  such  a  method, 
leaving  open,  perhaps,  the  question  as  to  whether  that  which 
is  so  discovered  can  be  eliminated  or  not.  Briefly,  enumeration 
is  not  itself  a  method  of  discovering  that  which,  whether  finite 
or  infinite,  can  be  enumerated.  With,  however,  that  which  is 
to  be  enumerated  already  discovered,  then,  of  course,  it  cannot 
be  denied.  Therefore  in  this  respect  also  does  the  premise  again 
refute  itself,  since  it  asserts  the  contradictory.  The  minor  prem- 
ise is, 

II.  The  infinite  regress  (meaning  'that  which  is  implied')  can 
be  treated  only  by  enumeration.  Comment:  This  is  the  same 
premise,  of  course,  that  is  tacitly  presupposed  in  the  establish- 
ment (?)  of  the  'internal  view';  it  conditions,  therefore,  that  part 
of  the  phenomenalistic  structure  by  which  knowledge  is  made  to 
mean  modification.  But  here  it  conditions  that  part  of  this 
structure  by  which  it  is  shown  (?)  that  knowledge  cannot  be 
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eliminated.  It  is,  therefore,  the  basic  principle  of  the  whole  posi- 
tive phenomenalistic  superstructure.  But  it  is  a  proposition  which 
is  self-refuting  in  that  it  presupposes  its  contradictory;  for, 
briefly,  if  'treat'  means  discover  or  exhaust,  then  can  the  in- 
finite regress  neither  in  respect  to  its  'implication'  nor  as  concerns 
'that  which  is  implied'  ever  be  treated  by  enumeration;  however, 
if  once  discovered  by  that  other  method  which  is  here  presup- 
posed, namely,  that  of  'intension,'  then  can  'that  which  is  implied' 
be  counted,  though  not  exhaustively.  The  conclusion  follows, 

III.  That  which  is  implied  in  an  infinite  regress  cannot  be 
eliminated,  although  it  may  be  denied.  Comment:  This  is, 
of  course,  the  proposition  which,  though  conclusion  here,  is  the 
major  premise  of  the  'second'  phenomenalistic  syllogism  (Syl.4). 
Then  also  does  the  syllogism  by  which  it  is  derived  form  part  of 
the  phenomenalistic  superstructure.  But  the  premises  of  this 
syllogism  refute  themselves  in  that  they  presuppose  their  contra- 
dictories. Then  do  these  contradictories  form  part  of  the  real 
basis  of  phenomenalism,  a  basis  which,  however,  if  used  consist- 
ently makes  that  position  logically  impossible.  But  this  con- 
clusion also,  as  is  to  be  foreseen  from  its  premises,  refutes  itself ; 
for,  briefly,  if  it  is  held  (discovered?)  to  be  true,  then  this  dis- 
covery presupposes  the  contradictory  of  the  proposition  asserted ; 
the  discovery  presupposes  that  'that  which  is  implied'  can  be 
eliminated  at  any  step  because  at  that  very  first  step  which  = 
the  discovery,  it  is  eliminated  in  the  case  of  cogitans  as  'that  which 
is  implied.'  To  the  further  demonstration  of  the  self-refuting 
character  of  this  conclusion  I  shall  presently  recur,  because  of 
the  important  r61e  which  it  plays  in  the  phenomenalistic  argu- 
ment. 

For  the  sake  of  completeness,  now,  the  second  'false'  syllogism, 
which  concerns  the  'implication'  of  the  regress,  should  be  given. 
It  is  not  directly  included  in  the  phenomenalistic  argument,  yet, 
as  implied  by  the  plan  of  construction  of  the  previous  three 
syllogisms,  it  reveals  the  manifestly  absurd  position — since  it  is 
clearly  contrary  to  fact — which  phenomenalism  is  forced  to 
accept.  This  syllogism  represents  the  attempt  to  escape  the 
disastrous  conclusion  of  the  one  just  preceding.  Thus  its  major 
premise  is, 
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Syllogism  9,  I.  That  which  is  treated  by  enumeration  can 
be  eliminated,  although  it  cannot  be  denied.  Comment:  This 
premise  is  self-refuting;  for,  if  'to  treat'  means  to  discover,  then, 
as  found  above,  to  discover  by  enumeration  is  itself  a  self- 
contradiction,  leaving  open  the  question  of  elimination.  On  the 
other  hand,  if  'to  treat'  means  to  count,  then,  since  to  count 
presupposes  something  which,  either  as  an  existent  or  as  the 
'implication'  of  'that  which  is  implied,'  is  discovered  as  a  fact, 
that  which  is  'treated  by  enumeration'  cannot  be  eliminated. 
If,  however,  neither  existent  nor  'implication'  is  discovered,  then, 
of  course,  each  can  be  denied,  but  not  by  enumeration.  The 
minor  premise  is, 

II.  The  infinite  regress  (meaning  the  'implication')   can  be 
treated  only  by  enumeration.     Comment:  This  also  refutes  it- 
self; for  it  is  impossible  to  discover  by  enumeration  the  'implica- 
tion' of  that  which  can  be  enumerated  when  once  discovered; 
a  real  method  of  discovery,  that  of  'intension,'  is  presupposed. 
The  conclusion  follows, 

III.  The  'implication'  of  the  regress  can  be  eliminated  and  yet 
not  denied.     Comment:  The  absurdity  and  self -refuting  char- 
acter of  this  conclusion  is  apparent;  it  asserts  the  possibility  of 
eliminating  that  which  is  involved  in  discovering  the  very  'thing' 
which,  by  the  assertion  itself,  is  to  be  eliminated,  namely,  the 
'implication'  of  the  regress. 

PHENOMENALISM:  ITS  COMPLETE  STRUCTURE:  SUMMARY. 

To  return  now  to  the  original  phenomenalistic  argument,  this 
rather  long  and  involved  analysis  shows  how  the  disastrous  con- 
clusion of  that  argument  can  be  avoided,  as  indeed  it  must  be, 
since  it  is  disastrous  to  itself.  That  conclusion  is  'that  things 
can  never  be  known  as  they  really  are,  but  only  as  appearances, 
modifications.'  But  that  conclusion  is  derived  (Syl.  5)  from  two 
premises  which  in  turn  each  presuppose  two  others  (Syls.  3  and 
4),  four  altogether,  of  which  two  can  be  granted,  since  they  are 
self -confirming,  while  two  cannot  be,  since  they  are  self -refuting. 
Thus  it  is  to  be  granted  that  'cogitans  is  implied  in  an  infinite 
regress'  (Syl.  4),  and  'that  knowledge  is  related  to  its  object' 
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(Syl.  3),  but  not  'that  that  which  is  implied  in  an  infinite  regress 
cannot  be  eliminated'  (Syl.  4),  nor  'that  a  relation  modifies  its 
terms'  (Syl.  3) .  It  is  from  these  last  two  premises,  then,  that  the 
disastrous  conclusion  of  phenomenalism  is  derived.  But  each  of 
these  is  in  turn  a  proposition  which  presupposes  other  proposi- 
tions. Thus  the  last  premise  is  derived  by  the  (indirect)  argu- 
ment for  the  'internal  view,'  this  in  turn  from  the  conclusion  of 
syllogism  i,  and  this  conclusion  from  two  premises,  one  of  which 
asserts  the  possibility  of  'treating  the  infinite  regress  only  by 
enumeration.' ]  Thus  this  proposition  conditions  one  branch  of 
the  phenomenalistic  argument.  But  it  refutes  itself;  for  it  pre- 
supposes the  opposed  method  of  'intension,'  and  this  in  turn 
involves  the  'external  view,' 2  so  that  at  this  point  the  phenome- 
nalistic argument  turns  on  itself  to  become  self -contradictory. 
The  other  premise,  the  minor,  of  syllogism  3  presupposes  syl- 
logism 2,  both  of  whose  premises  are  to  be  granted  as  self -con- 
firming, and  so  is  itself  to  be  accepted. 

But  the  other  branch  of  the  argument  also  goes  back  to  the 
same  basic  proposition  and  so  becomes  self-contradictory  at  the 
same  point.  Thus  the  major  premise  of  syllogism  4  is  the  con- 
clusion from,  and  so  presupposes  the  premises  of  syllogism  8 ; 
each  of  these,  however,  refutes  itself;  but  one  of  these,  the  minor, 
asserting  'that  the  regress  can  be  treated  only  by  enumeration,' 
is  the  minor  also  of  syllogism  i  conditioning  the  'internal  view.' 
Therefore  the  two  branches  go  back  to  the  same  proposition;  then 
this  is  the  basic  conditioning  proposition  of  the  whole  argument. 
Q.E.D. 

But  this  proposition,  the  minor  in  syllogisms  i  and  8,  and  each 
of  the  two  majors  refute  themselves  in  that  each  presupposes 
the  contradictory  of  that  which  it  asserts.  But  that  which  in 
general  is  presupposed  by  each  is  the  method  of  'intension'  and 
the  'external  view.'  But  this  'method'  and  'view'  demand  the 
distinctions  between  'implication'  and  'that  which  is  implied' 

1  The  other  premise,  '  that  the  infinite  regress  is  always  incomplete,'  also  refutes 
itself  since  it  presupposes  the  method  of  '  intension  '  by  which  the  regress  is  com- 
plete. 

2  This  method  and  view  are  presupposed  both  by  themselves  and  by  their  at- 
tempted denial,  so  that  they  are  true  by  the  logical  criteria  of  self -evidence. 
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and  between  elimination  and  denial,  and  give  syllogisms  6  and  7. 
Then  are  these  syllogisms  with  their  conclusions  also  actually 
presupposed  by  phenomenalism.  But  one  of  these  conclusions, 
that  of  syllogism  7,  asserts  the  direct  contradictory  of  the  major 
premise  of  4.  Thus  it  is  shown  not  only  how  that  which  in  the 
conclusion  of  syllogism  4  is  asserted  to  be  impossible,  namely, 
the  elimination  of  cogitans,  is  nevertheless  possible  both  for  it  and 
for  anything  else  which  is  implied  in  an  infinite  regress,  but  also 
it  is  shown  that  this  must  be  possible  and  actual;  consistency 
demands  it.  Likewise  in  the  case  of  the  other  branch  of  the 
argument  it  becomes  clear  not  only  how  the  conclusion  of  syllo- 
gism 3,  that  knowledge  =  modification,  can  be  avoided,  but 
that  it  must  be  avoided  in  order  to  be  consistent  with  that  which 
it  presupposes,  namely,  the  'external  view.'  By  a  consistent  use, 
then,  of  that  which  the  two  branches  ultimately  presuppose,  the 
way  is  opened  up  not  only  for  the  avoidance  of  the  phenomenal- 
istic  conclusion,  but  for  its  annihilation,  and  for  a  corresponding 
insight  into  the  character  of  true  and  genuine  knowledge  and 
discovery  as  well  as  into  the  means  of  obtaining  this  in  a  realistic 
science  and  philosophy. 

PHENOMENALISM  APPLIED  TO  ITSELF:  CONCLUSION  A. 

But  not  only  can  the  disastrous  phenomenalistic  conclusion 
be  thus  avoided,  but  it  must  be  avoided  on  penalty  either  of 
disaster  to  itself  or  of  an  inconsistency  which  is  equally  disas- 
trous. For  phenomenalism  is  a  self-refuting  system.  It  has  al- 
ready been  shown  to  be  such  by  the  above  demonstration  that 
it  is  based  on  premises  which  presuppose  their  contradictory. 
But  that  demonstration  can  now  be  completed  and  the  theory  be 
submitted  to  a  crucial  test  by  putting  it  into  the  crucible  of  its 
own  conclusion. 

Thus  all  along  the  line,  both  as  regards  this  conclusion  and  its 
premises,  the  phenomenalist  tacitly  assumes  that  his  knowledge 
is  correct  and  genuine.  But  therewith  he  tacitly  assumes  that, 
although  premises  and  conclusions  and  all  that  they  involve,  such 
as  infinite  regresses,  etc.,  are  related  to  knowledge,  they  are  not 
thereby  modified,  and  that,  although  this  knowledge  itself  gen- 
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crates  an  infinite  regress  of  cogitans,  this  is,  as  'that  which  is 
implied/  eliminated.  As  a  condition  for  his  own  assumed  correct 
knowledge,  then,  the  phenomenalist  tacitly  assumes  the  'external 
view,'  and,  for  eliminating  the  members  of  the  regress  of  cogitans 
which  his  own  cogitans  generates,  the  'method  of  intension.' 
But  this  'view'  and  'method'  are  the  contradictories  of  those 
assumptions  or  doctrines  by  which  his  theory  is  erected.  There- 
fore his  theory  refutes  itself  in  respect  to  those  very  conditions 
which  are  presupposed  in  order  to  hold  it  to  be  true. 

Now  if  the  phenomenalist  is  tempted  to  shy  at  this  last  con- 
clusion or  to  scorn  it,  I  ask  him,  in  order  that  he  may  demonstrate 
the  sincerity  of  his  belief  in  his  own  theory,  to  come  forward 
into  full  public  view  and  apply  his  theory  to  itself.  Since,  by 
way  of  meeting  him  half  way,  I  am  willing  to  make  all  my  pre- 
ceding criticism  pivot  on  this  one  issue  of  self-application,  with 
which  it  is  really  identical,  I  not  only  ask,  but  I  challenge  the 
phenomenalist  to  accede  to  my  request. 

Now  the  challenge  cannot  be  ignored.  At  least,  consistency 
demands  that  it  be  accepted.  For  phenomenalism  is  a  theory  of 
knowledge,  and  yet  it  is  itself,  supposedly,  correct  knowledge. 
Then  it  itself  implies  that  it  should  apply  to  itself,  and  this  with- 
out contradiction,  as  a  test  for  its  being  a  really  correct  and  true 
theory.1 

Let  the  phenomenalist,  then,  accept  my  challenge,  as  he  must 
do  if  he  is  consistent,  and  what  is  the  result?  It  is,  on  the  one 
hand,  that  by  his  own  theory  his  own  knowledge  of  his  own 
theory  is  a  knowledge  only  of  that  which  is  appearance,  and  yet, 
on  the  other  hand,  that  he  can  never  know  whether  this  is  real 
appearance  or  not,  because  the  modifying  effect  of  knowledge 
can  never  be  eliminated.  And,  again,  by  his  own  theory  he  can- 
not know  that  even  all  this  is  the  real  state  of  affairs,  and  so  on 
in  an  infinite  regress.  Thus  the  theory,  when  applied  to  itself, 
as  it  must  be,  simply  annihilates  itself  in  that  infinite  regress, 
which  it  implies,  of  an  appearance  which  can  never  be  known 
either  to  be  or  not  to  be  real  appearance.  And  yet  this  is  the 
one  consistent  development  from  the  premises,  namely,  syllo- 

1  See  my  '  Postulate  II,'  Ibid.,  PHILOS.  REVIEW,  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  6. 
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gisms  I,  2,  and  8,  with  which  it  starts,  a  development,  however, 
which  annihilates  its  own  premises. 

If,  now,  the  attempt  is  made  to  escape  this  regress  of  self- 
annihilation,  and  in  this  as  well  as  in  the  laying  down  of  the 
premises  and  the  development  of  the  conclusion  a  genuine  knowl- 
edge is  assumed,  then  this  can  be  done  only  at  the  expense  of 
tacitly  introducing  certain  presuppositions,  namely,  the  'external 
view/  the  method  of  'intension,'  and  syllogisms  6  and  7,  which 
are  inconsistent  with  the  phenomenalistic  conclusion,  and  which, 
if  employed  consistently,  lead  to  a  completely  non-phenomenal- 
istic,  indeed  to  a  thorough-going  realistic  system. 

Accordingly  I  may  repeat  my  challenge  in  the  following  form, 
by  which  the  phenomenalist  is  put  in  a  serious  dilemma.  Briefly, 
I  challenge  him  to  be  either  consistent  or  inconsistent.  If  he 
choose  the  latter,  which  he  tacitly  does  in  holding  the  theory  to 
be  true  by  one  set  of  principles  and  in  developing  it  by  another 
set,  and  also  in  not  applying  it  to  itself,  then  his  theory  is  self- 
refuting.  On  the  other  hand,  if  he  choose  consistency,  then  this 
demands  either  that  the  system  be  applied  to  itself,  or  that  the 
principles,  which  the  holding  of  it  to  be  true  presupposes,  be  used 
for  the  development  of  a  system.  But  in  the  former  case,  as  we 
have  seen,  the  system  annihilates  itself,  while  in  the  latter  it 
becomes  or,  rather,  is  non-existent  logically.  But  the  phenome- 
nalist must  be  either  consistent  or  inconsistent.  Therefore  his 
system  either  refutes  itself,  or  it  annihilates  itself  and  is  non- 
existent. In  any  case,  then,  phenomenalism  is  logically  impos- 
sible. 

DERIVATIVE  SYSTEMS  :  CONCLUSION  B. 

At  this  point,  then,  I  may  recur  to  my  main  purpose  and  argu- 
ment, as  stated  in  my  introduction,  and  assert,  in  accordance 
with  the  principle  there  laid  down,  that,  since  generic  phenome- 
nalism is  a  self-refuting  system,  as  erected  by  the  use  of  the 
'internal  view'  and  of  the  method  of  enumeration  as  applied  to 
the  infinite  regress  it  already  stands  refuted  by  a  system  which 
is  rendered  self-confirming  by  the  use  of  the  contradictories  of 
these  two  doctrines,  namely,  the  'external  view'  and  the  'method 
of  intension.' 
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Accordingly,  to  refute  a  number  of  subordinate  systems,  which 
is  the  next  logical  step  in  my  main  argument,  it  is  necessary  only 
to  derive  them  from  this  generic  phenomenalism.  But  such  a 
derivation  is  not  difficult.  Thus,  to  accomplish  it,  let  us  con- 
sider (i)  the  'modification,'  which,  by  the  'internal  view,'  is 
held  to  take  place  in  the  direction  of  subject  to  object,  and  (2) 
let  us  neglect  the  modification  which,  if  one  be  consistent,  might 
equally  well  be  admitted  to  exist  or  take  place  in  the  opposite 
direction.  The  result  is  that  the  object  must  partake  of  the 
character  of  the  subject;  briefly  it  is  mental  or  psychical.  Thus 
a  generic  Idealism  is  derived.  Now,  further,  (3)  let  some  aspect 
of  the  subject  as  supposedly  constituting  its  most  fundamental 
feature  be  selected;  then  the  object  will  be  of  its  nature.  In 
this  way,  now,  is  our  generic  Idealism  actually  further  differ- 
entiated. Thus  the  selection  of  feeling  as  the  fundamental 
feature  of  the  self  gives,  by  this  argument,  subjective  Idealism  .  .  . 
Berkeley;  that  of  self,  gives  Transcendental  Idealism  and  Onto- 
logical  Absolutism  .  .  .  Fichte,  Hegel;  that  of  will,  gives  Onto- 
logical  Voluntarism  .  .  .  Schopenhauer,  Nietzsche,  while  the 
original  phenomenalism  remains  distinctly  Kantian.  All  of  these 
are  systems  which,  of  course,  as  is  evident  from  their  logical 
origin,  are  based  on  the  supposed  impossibility  of  eliminating  the 
subject,  the  knower  .  .  .  cogitans  (cf.  Syl.  4).  All,  therefore, 
involve  the  false  and  artificial  "ego-centric  predicament." 

I  conclude,  then,  that  all  these  specific  (personal)  derived 
systems,  because  of  their  logical  genesis  as  variants  of  a  generic 
phenomenalism,  are,  like  it,  logically  impossible  from  the  stand- 
point of  consistency,  and  therefore,  also,  that  they,  like  it,  as 
self-refuting  systems,  stand  already  refuted  by  that  self-critical, 
self-confirming  system  which  proves  to  be  identical  with  evolu- 
tionary realism.1 

EDWARD  GLEASON  SPAULDING. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

1  See  my  previous  paper,  loc.  cit. 
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are  two  current  reasons  for  doubting  whether  ideas 
reach  reality.  One  runs  as  follows:  whatever  our  ideas 
reach  is  thereby  made  part  of  ourselves;  it  bears  the  mark  both 
of  'I-think'  and  of  'I-will,'  or  'I-consent,'  and  can  no  longer  be 
identified  with  the  reality  as  it  is  apart  from  this  relation.  The 
other  runs  as  follows:  there  is  an  inherent  discrepancy  between 
certain  characters  of  idea  and  certain  characters  of  reality;  one 
is  universal,  perhaps  repeatable  and  abstract,  the  other  is  particu- 
lar and  individual;  or  one  is  in  some  respect  fixed  and  rigid, 
while  the  other  is  fluent  and  changing.  Ideas  reach  only  aspects 
or  outlines  of  reality  —  that  is  to  say,  they  do  not  reach  reality. 
But  the  intellect  and  the  will  have  no  other  intention  than  to 
accomplish  what  is  here  called  impossible.  Reality  might  in  all 
propriety  be  defined  as  the  object  of  the  ambition  of  the  mind; 
and  from  this  point  of  view  some  light  may  be  thrown  on  the 
nature  of  that  independence  and  inaccessibility  which  promises 
to  defeat  the  intention.  The  interest  which  the  mind  has  in 
seeking  its  object  can  hardly  be  explained  without  use  of  the 
conception  of  power.  In  analyzing  the  practical  ambitions  of 
men  Hobbes  has  made  clear  that  we  are  not  content  with  things, 
but  demand  in  addition  the  assurance  of  things.  "The  object 
of  man's  desire  is  not  to  enjoy  once  only  and  for  one  instant  of 
time,  but  to  assure  forever  the  way  of  his  future  desire."  So 
that  the  fundamental  impulse  of  practical  nature  is  "a  perpetual 
and  restless  desire  of  power  after  power  that  ceaseth  only  in 
death."1  Hence  there  is  a  certain  superfluity  in  the  scope  of 
ambition.  It  may  be  a  simple  matter  to  satisfy  a  desire;  but 
to  "assure  forever  the  way  of  that  desire,"  however  trivial,  puts 
at  once  an  enormous  burden  upon  the  animal  endowed  with  the 
fatal  gift  of  infinite  foresight.  He  does  numerous  things,  such 
as  the  building  of  political  and  religious  fabrics,  which  are  not 
to  be  explained  by  a  simple  egoistic  pursuit  of  separate  satis- 

1  Leviathan,  ch.  xi. 
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factions.  In  a  perfectly  analogous  manner,  the  intellect  has 
its  superfluities  of  interest.  It  acquires,  in  the  attempt  to  secure 
its  way  forever,  independence  of  actual  utilities;  and  forth- 
with a  world  of  'independent'  objects  comes  under  its  view.  It  is 
able  to  consider  and  define  the  independent  thing;  and  to  call 
this  thing  by  the  name  of  reality.  But  this  reality  still  means 
to  it  'power  after  power' ;  success  in  reaching  it  is  called  by  the 
same  name  as  is  the  political  success  above  described — assurance. 
In  knowing  reality  we  command  the  way  of  our  future  under- 
standing of  the  objects  at  any  time  present.  And  here  enters 
the  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  independent  object.  If  there 
be  any  independent  being  which  has  and  can  have  no  theoretic 
bearing  either  upon  this  present  object  or  upon  my  future  ob- 
jects, such  verbally  defined  independent  being  forms  no  part 
of  the  reality  we  seek  to  know.  Whatever  independence  the 
object  of  knowledge  may  have,  it  is  not  the  independence  of  a 
savage  tribe  in  America  from  a  savage  tribe  in  Africa ;  it  is  rather 
the  independence  of  a  political  sovereign  in  presence  of  his  de- 
pendent subjects,  an  independence  from  which  we  have  to  expect 
serious  consequences,  an  independence  which  we  must  perceive 
and  acknowledge  in  order  to  understand  the  status  quo,  and  in 
order  to  command  the  future.  The  former  type  of  independence 
is  meaningless  to  knowledge  just  as  each  of  the  supposed  tribes 
is  meaningless  to  the  other's  politics.1 

1  Given  a  sovereign,  the  several  inhabitants  of  a  territory  are  more  independent       / 
of  each  other  than  before,  or  else  less  so.     That  is,  —  some  distant  ones  are  brought     / 
into  a  significance  which  they  had  otherwise  absolutely  lacked;  while  the  adjacent    / 
ones  are  able  to  ignore  the  proximity  of  one  another,  as  othenr      ,,ould  be  impos-  / 
sible.     Perfect   sovereignty   makes   neighborhood   an   indifferent   relation.     The/ 
independence  of  each  other  which  citizens  thus  acquire  is  the  counterpart  of  tha 
nearest  approach  to  a  realistic  independence  which  the  world  of  knowledge  cat 
show.     The  kind  of  independence,  namely,  which  is  visible  in  particular  facts,  item: ; 
of  information  in  general,  contents  of  purely  arbitrary  memory.     These  fragment ; 
bear  upon  me  only  by  way  of  the  general  fact  of  sovereignty,  the  reality  to  whi^jAi 
we  belong  in  common;  they  come  but  vaguely,  distantly,  and  by  virtue  of  tpe 
habitualness  of  my  mind,  under  the  scope  of  my  will  to  power.     Thus  arises  a 
doubleness  in  the  meaning  which  independence  may  have  for  the  voluntaristic 
idealist:  To  say  that  an  object  is  independent  of  me  may  be  (i)  the  other  way  of 
saying  that  I  am  dependent  upon  it;  or  it  may  mean  (2)  that  the  object  has  no 
bearing  upon  my  present  objects  except  through  the  distant  medium  of  '  the  re- 
ality.'    In  this  secondary  and  derived  sense,  independence  of  me  means  indepen- 
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But  if  it  has  been  the  fault  of  realism  to  give  the  object  of 
knowledge  an  independence  which  makes  it  meaningless,  it  can 
be  no  sufficient  ground  for  idealism  as  a  positive  doctrine  to 
refute  a  meaningless  independence.  It  is  not  enough  to  bring 
forward  the  ever-ready  "Ich  denke,  welches  alle  meine  Vorstel- 
lungen  begleiten  kann,"  or  Royce's  "Ich  will,  welches  alle  meine 
Vorstellungen  verschlucken  kann."  For  while  the  idealist  may 
say,  after  the  mathematician's  fashion:  'Give  me  any  object, 
however  independent,  and  I  will  show  you  an  ich-denke,  or  an 
ich-will,  which  can  take  it  in,'  the  realist  may  always  rightly 
reply:  'Give  me  any  ich-denke,  or  ich-will,  however  capacious, 
and  I  will  show  you  an  object  whose  being  is  independent  of  that 
very  thought.'  For  by  reflection  upon  your  reflection  you  re- 
discover the  primitive  relation  of  externality  between  your  mind 
and  its  objects;  you  are  unable  to  make  an  idea  of  your  idea 
except  by  recognizing  something  which  is  not  that  idea.  Now 
philosophy  can  have  no  permanent  interest  in  a  game  of  who  shall 
speak  last.  While  if  we  decide  the  matter  by  enquiring  who  has 
spoken  first,  the  realist  carries  the  day:  the  'first  intention'  of 
the  mind  is  that  it  deals  with  objects  independent  of  its  own 
thought  for  their  being.  And  no  matter  how  successful  you  may 
be  in  showing  what  interest  the  subject  may  have  in  the  objects 
which  it  finds,  this  interest  is  so  far  secondary,  in  respect  to  the 
existence  of  the  independent  objects,  that  it  would  be  precisely 
the  same  interest  were  the  objects  as  different  LS  can  be  imagined. 
Your  'ich-will'  has  no  power  to  determine  what  the  objects  shall 
be;  it  assumes  that  they  are  there  to  be  accepted. 

That  the  original  and  naive  attitude  of  the  mind  to  its  objects 
requires  to  be  interpreted,  we  must  assert  with  idealism.  But 
it  seems  clear  to  me  from  considerations  like  the  foregoing,  that 
the  interpretation  cannot  be  so  readily  found  as  by  taking  the 
object  up  bodily  into  the  subject,  by  the  reflective  turn  so  uni- 
versal in  idealistic  reasoning.  The  idealist  reflection  shows  suc- 
cessfully that  nothing  can  be  real  for  us  in  which  it  is  not  possible 
to  trace  the  mark  of  ourselves  and  of  our  interests.  But  this 

dence  of  my  present  objects  —  and  is  mutual.  The  chair  which  I  do  not  want  I 
can  put  out  of  the  room  without  making  any  significant  difference  either  to  the 
chair  or  to  the  other  chairs  in  the  room. 
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always  leaves  it  possible  that  the  same  objects  may  bear  other 
marks  at  the  same  time;  and  that  these  other  marks  are  the 
defining  characters  of  their  objectivity.1  An  illustration  may 
serve  to  make  the  matter  clear. 

In  geometry,  the  several  points  of  a  figure  defined  by  an  equa- 
tion may  be  regarded  as  dependent,  in  so  far  as  they  are  under 
the  control  of  the  idea  of  the  equation.  Any  shape  which  pre- 
sents continuity  of  outline  gives  evidence  of  such  dependence; 
and  conversely,  independence  will,  in  the  main,  show  itself  as 
discontinuity.  It  would  be  a  rare  chance  that  points  independ- 
ently placed  should  array  themselves  in  a  continuous  line  or 
curve;  and  it  is  seldom,  statistically  speaking,  that  a  single  equa- 
tion defines  points  or  lines  discontinuous  with  each  other  or 
with  the  body  of  the  main  curve.  Any  line  which  crosses  a  field 
without  reference  to  what  is  already  there,  intersecting  what  it 
will  and  where  it  will,  is  an  independent  line.  With  this  picture 
of  dependence  and  independence  in  mind,  we  might  undertake 
with  idealistic  eyes  to  examine  the  shapes  of  natural  objects. 
In  Nature,  our  supposed  idealist  might  report,  there  are  no 
straight  lines  and  no  angles.  Everywhere  if  you  examine  closely 
enough  you  find  the  round,  the  mark  of  dependence,  the  sign  of 
subjection  to  some  center.  If  the  shape  in  question  is  that  of  an 
organism  you  find  repeated  everywhere  the  same  curve — in  eye, 
in  nostril,  in  spinal  and  muscular  wave — the  same  reference  of 
every  element  to  the  type-cell  and  its  central  forces.  But  now 
look  at  the  same  shapes  with  other  eyes,  with  those  of  an 
imagined  realist.  Perhaps  there  are  no  straight  lines  in  Nature, 
he  might  report;  but  on  the  other  hand  there  are  no  circles;  and 
the  higher  the  effort  of  Nature  the  less  is  the  circle  apparent. 
Nature  progresses  out  of  roundness  toward  angularity.  In  ellip- 
tical shapes  we  see  signs  of  rebellion,  the  two  centers  are  struggling 
apart.  Humps,  horns,  heads,  tails  and  limbs,  are  evidences  of 
promising  home-rule.  And  in  animals  which  we  regard  as  highly 
developed  we  find  actual  corners  and  discontinuities  of  line:— 
see  the  square-blocked  blooded  bull;  compare  the  man  with  the 

1  This  is  what  I  understand  Professor  Ewer  to  contend  for  in  his  forcible  article 
"  Paradoxes  in  Natural  Realism,"  in  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
entific Methods,  October  28,  1909,  pp.  589-600. 
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infant;  note  the  loose  play  of  limb  in  quadrupeds  as  compared 
with  the  tighter  bound  organs  of  bird  and  fish.  So  in  the  works 
of  art  that  follow  nature :  contrast  the  moon-faced  people  drawn 
by  a  school-boy  with  the  cross-hatched  sketches  of  any  master- 
hand.  Or  observe  the  line  of  progress  from  the  round  huts  of 
the  ancient  Saxon,  the  igloos  of  the  Eskimo,  the  charcoal- 
burners'  cabins  of  Scotland,  the  Indian  wigwam  and  the  like, 
to  the  square  walls  of  the  Romanized  English  dwelling,  and 
our  modern  'house.'  Roundness,  in  fact,  is  the  hopeless  thing 
in  nature.  So  far  as  the  organism  is  round  and  continuous  with- 
in itself,  in  so  far  it  must  live  upon  its  own  resources  and  inertia. 
But  wherever  it  crosses  reality,  even  the  most  primitive  organ- 
ism, wherever  it  touches  the  sources  of  its  continued  life — in 
eating,  in  knowing,  in  giving  birth — there  it  confesses  entire  dis- 
continuity, and  dependence  upon  the  independent. 

To  my  mind  the  world  of  knowledge  is  in  analogy  with  this 
world  of  shapes  to  this  extent:  Not  only  that  to  every  sign  of 
dependence  which  the  idealist  shows,  the  realist  can  demonstrate 
a  sign  of  independence;  but  also  that  the  life  of  knowledge 
depends  upon  a  complete  rupture,  at  some  point,  of  the  ideal 
tissue  of  any  given  subject,  and  that  what  he  calls  'reality'  is 
to  be  defined,  in  part,  by  this  breach  in  the  wall  of  his  selfhood. 
Figures  apart,  let  us  consider  whether  any  such  region  can  be 
admitted;  and  how  it  must  affect  the  idealistic  formula. 

There  are  reasons  for  looking  for  such  a  region  first  within 
physical  experience.  Some  of  these  reasons  have  recently  been 
put  forward  by  M.  Bergson.  Largely  the  same  reasons  were 
touched  upon  by  Kant  whose  uneasiness  about  empirical  ideal- 
ism came  from  the  same  quarter.  The  entire  weight  of  our 
judgment  of  Wirklichkeit,  Kant  asserts,  hangs  upon  Wahrneh- 
mung.  We  may  make  to  ourselves  conceptions  as  we  please  of 
things  according  to  the  categories  (for  instance,  of  things  so 
related  that  the  condition  of  one  thing  carries  with  it  a  definite 
condition  of  the  other  things);  but  from  these  conceptions  we 
can  never  know  what  actual  things  stand  in  that  relation,  nor 
can  we  understand  how  they  can  be  so  related,  until  we  refer  to 

1  Postulate  des  empirischen  Denkens  iiberhaupt. 
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physical  experience.1  Of  our  knowledge  of  change,  a  strong 
point  with  M.  Bergson,  Kant  says,  that  in  order  to  represent  to 
ourselves  Veranderung,  we  are  obliged  to  make  use  of  Bewegung, 
or  change  in  space,  for  an  illustration:  without  this  we  cannot 
make  even  the  general  meaning  of  change  clear  to  ourselves, 
for  it  is  something  whose  possibility  is  quite  beyond  the  grasp 
of  the  'pure  understanding.'2  In  sum:  however  much  a  priori 
knowledge  may  be  possible,  we  have  actually  no  working  ideas 
at  all  without  "Wahrnehmung,  mi  thin  Empfindung";  and  this 
click  of  sensation  is  required  to  give  the  note  of  reality  to  any 
part  of  the  system  of  experience,  categories  and  all. 

But  as  with  idealists  generally,  so  with  Kant:  while  we  hear 
him  speaking  boldly  about  'external  reality'  in  quite  realistic 
vein,  we  have  always  to  expect  from  him  the  annulling  stroke, 
"Yes  —  but  what  do  you  mean  by  external  reality?"  Kant  has 
not  failed  to  express  himself  on  this  point,  most  radically  of  course 
in  the  "Widerlegung  des  Idealismus."  The  reality  which  we  know 
in  physical  experience,  he  says  in  effect,  is  outer,  not  only  in  the 
two  senses  commonly  accepted  by  idealism,  namely,  (i)  that 
objects  in  space  are  outer  to  each  other,  and  (2)  that  the  system 
of  nature  confers  upon  some  objects  not  now  present  to  my  per- 
ception the  same  reality  which  is  attributable  to  these  present: 
but  also  in  a  further  sense  which  not  even  the  personal  ich-denke 
can  engulf,  namely,  (3)  that  here  we  find  this  very  personal  self, 
in  so  far  as  it  is  a  peculiar  individual,  in  the  process  of  being  made. 
As  a  knower — so  we  might  interpret  the  argument — I  am  as  a 
whole  a  being  with  numerous  peculiarities:  I  have  not  only  a 
time-span,  and  a  time-rate,  but  a  very  definite  and  particular 

1  The  following  sentences  from  the  "  Allgemeine  Anmerkungen  zum  System 
der  Grundsatze  "  are  noteworthy,  partly  because  of  the  use  of  the  expression, 
'  objective  Realitat '  instead  of  '  Wirklichkeit,'  and  partly  because  Kant  is  speaking 
of  the  reality  not  simply  of  individual  things  but  of  the  categories  themselves  — 
that  is,  of  things  as  conceived  :   "  Es  ist  etwas  sehr  Bemerkungswiirdiges,  dass  wir 
die  Moglichkeit  keines  Dinges  nach  der  blossen  Categoric  einsehen  konnen,  sondern 
immer  eine  Anschauung  bei  der  Hand  haben  miissen,  um  an  derselben  die  objective 
Realitat  des  reinen  Verstandesbegriffs  darzulegen.  .  .  .  Noch  merkwiirdiger  aber 
ist,  dass  wir,  um  die  Moglichkeit  der  Dinge  zu  Folge  der  Categorien  zu  verstehen, 
und  also  die  objective  Realitat  der  letzteren  darzutun,  nicht  bloss  Anschauungen, 
sondern  sogar  immer  aeussere  Anschauungen  bediirfen  "   (2d  ed.,  pp.  288.  291). 

2  Allgemeine  Anmerkungen,  etc.,  2d  ed.,  p.  291. 
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time-span  and  time-rate.  And  so  of  many  another  element  in 
my  make-up — the  special  tension  of  my  desires,  the  numerical 
coefficient  of  tenacity  in  my  attention,  and  the  like.  Now  if 
these  peculiarities  require  explanation,  they  cannot  be  explained 
by  anything  within  the  self,  because  they  affect  and  define  the 
self  as  a  whole ;  but  the  truth  is  that  we  know  these  peculiarities 
in  experience,  and  we  know  them  only  by  knowing  something  else 
at  the  same  time,  namely,  an  outer  reality  which  is  measuring 
itself  against  myself,  and  whose  point  of  contact  is  found  in 
sensation.  I  have  no  peculiarities  which  are  not  first  peculiari- 
ties of  something  not-myself.  Whatever  may  be  the  nature  of 
this  reality,  here,  in  sensation,  I  see  as  it  were  my  own  measure- 
ments, my  own  peculiarities  being  borne  in  to  me.  The  material 
of  sense  is,  in  its  first  moment,  not-self-stuff;  and  only  in  its 
second  moment,  as  elaborated  in  my  forms  of  experiencing,  does 
it  become  part  of  my  own  being.  The  physical  judgment,  then, 
juts  out  into  the  idealistic  night — it  works  in  a  realm  where 
selfhood  is  metabolic,  non-monadic. 

The  essential  point  in  this  discussion  might  be  formulated  in 
this  way.  You,  the  idealist,  may  legitimately  attribute  to,  or 
include  within,  any  self,  so  much  as  that  self  can  understand  and 
reproduce,  and  no  more.  The  self,  at  your  own  rating,  is  to  be 
defined  by  mastery,  by  self-consciousness,  by  self-sufficiency. 
And  since  this  power  of  conscious  control  fades  out  as  it  ap- 
proaches the  particular,  and  never  penetrates  the  particular,  you 
must  admit  a  final  limit  to  the  individual  self  at  the  point  where 
experience  becomes  particular,  that  is,  at  physical  experience. 
But  reality  has  always,  as  one  of  its  factors,  particularity:  what- 
ever we  think  of  as  real  we  endow  with  the  qualities  of  the  reality 
which  plays  upon  us  in  sensation,  in  so  far  as  sensation  is  one  of 
the  maxima  of  experience,  setting  the  standard  of  pungency,  defi- 
niteness,  completeness  of  detail,  determinateness  to  the  last  point 
of  enquiry,  all-there-ness;  whatever  we  believe  real  we  regard 
as  continuous  in  these  respects  with  the  reality  thus  presently 
touched,  and  in  such  wise  continuous  that  this  present  moment 
is  regarded  as  real  by  infection  from  or  derivation  from  the  rest 
of  reality.  Thus  the  successive  points  of  our  contact  with  reality 
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arrange  themselves  in  what  we  call  a  'history,'  a  succession  of 
moments  marked  at  every  point  by  these  characters  of  particu- 
larity and  surprise.  Moreover,  whatever  reality  the  self  has  is 
measured  by  the  prior  and  independent  reality  of  the  objects 
with  which  it  deals;  nor  do  we  finite  selves  ever  acquire  a  reality 
which  can  subsist  apart  from  our  sensible  objects.  Dreams, 
imaginations,  volitions,  may  be  regarded  as  our  several  degrees 
of  experimentation  in  being  thus  self-sufficiently  real.  But  with 
the  highest  success  of  these  experiments,  namely,  in  successful 
action  known  to  be  such,  our  reality  remains  in  large  part  cen- 
tripetal; we  continue  to  live  only  by  keeping  open  the  avenues 
through  which  that  independent  being  is  communicated  to  us. 
Hence,  in  sum:  the  self  does  not  include  reality.  Reality  is  be- 
yond the  self;  not  a  distinction  within  the  self.  What  we  can 
claim  of  reality  is  a  point  of  contact,  a  surface  of  osmosis,  in 
sensation:  this  is  the  border  between  the  reality  original,  and  the 
reality  derivative  of  myself;  it  is  'the  immediate'  and  also  'the 
ultimate,'  the  last  point  within  and  the  first  point  without.  Our 
experience  is  metaphysical  (or  perhaps  better,  metapsychical) , 
not  phenomenalistic;  but  of  the  independent  reality  we  possess 
only  the  'that'  which  we  immediately  experience  as  we  experience 
our  own  limit ;  we  possess  no  'what'  whatever.1 

In  identifying  sensation  as  a  point  of  vital  contact  with  an 
independent  reality  the  above  argument  seems  to  me  final.  But 
it  is  not  clear  that  this  reality  is  found  only  in  sensation;  the 
agnostic  or  mystical  conclusion  is  too  hasty.  It  may  or  may  not 
be  true  that  'There  is  nothing  in  idea  which  was  not  previously 
in  sense';  but  I  propose  that  'There  is  nothing  in  sense  which 
cannot  be  taken  up  into  idea.'  From  which  it  would  follow 
that  we  may  have  not  only  sensations,  but  also  ideas  and  feelings 
of  independent  reality.  Whatever  objection  there  might  be  to 
this  doctrine  (on  the  part  of  thinkers  such  as  Bergson,  James, 
Love  joy,  and  others)  would  seem  to  come  from  taking  the  dis- 
tinction between  idea  and  sensation,  or  immediate  experience, 

1  It  may  be  remarked  that  Hegel  and  Royce  have  a  way  of  recognizing  this  same 
limit,  in  regarding  nature  as  in  some  sense  a  realm  of  chance  so  far  as  the  purposes 
of  spirit  are  concerned,  in  which  the  particular  thing  that  happens  may  not  be 
foreseen  by  God  or  man. 
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in  too  ideal  and  artificial  a  manner  instead  of  the  intuitive  manner 
which  they  themselves  recommend.  The  fixed  gulf  between  idea 
and  sensation  is  perhaps  as  great  as  any  chasm  in  nature  can  be ; 
but  still  it  is  a  natural  chasm,  and  the  functional  relation  between 
the  two  is  likewise  natural.  What  this  relation  is  may  be  illus- 
trated by  a  political  analogy.1 

The  state  is  an  effort  of  society  to  become  fully  self-conscious 
and  self-controlling;  its  ideal  is  so  far  identical  with  that  of  the 
individual  mind.  The  state  deals  with  its  natural  data — namely, 
its  physical  and  economic  status,  its  customs  and  traditions- 
just  as  the  self  does  with  its  natural  data,  its  sensations  and 
instincts: — it  turns  them  into  ideas.  The  state  calls  its  own 
ideas,  however,  by  the  name  of  'laws'  (or  institutions,  which 
are  congeries  of  laws).  Now  a  law  is  always  either  an  experi- 
ment, or  a  statement  of  the  conditions  under  which  experiments 
must  be  carried  on.  The  rigidity  and  fixity  of  a  law  is  only 
such  as  is  necessary  for  a  satisfactory  experiment.  In  order  to 
know  how  life  works  we  must  proceed  by  assuming  that  we  al- 
ready know,  and  holding  to  the  assumption  until  it  is  proven 
wrong.  So  the  ideas  which  we  individuals  make  are  either  ex- 
periments or  conditions  of  experiment:  they  are  so  many  ways 
of  assuming  that  we  already  know  reality.  Now  there  are  three 
points  in  this  analogy  which  are  important  for  our  present  en- 
quiry: 

I.  The  law  is  not  something  else  than  the  custom  which  it 
institutes,  and  essentially  sundered  from  it;  it  is  the  custom  it- 
self acquiring  the  power  of  speech  and  so  of  political  entity. 
When  once  there  exists  such  a  thing  as  a  political  world,  a  world 
wherein  modes  of  action  survive  at  last  only  by  convincing  some 
established  organ  that  they  ought  to  survive,  then  every  custom 
is  bound  in  time  either  to  become  an  institution  or  to  disappear. 

1  It  is  remarkable  that  the  state  furnishes  present  philosophy  with  so  few  anal- 
ogies. For  the  state  is  still,  as  in  the  days  of  Plato,  the  most  perfect  visible  example 
of  the  mind  iri  its  dealings  with  reality;  while  the  things  which  have  happened  in 
politics,  and  in  our  understanding  of  politics,  since  the  time  of  Plato,  ought  to 
render  the  analogy  even  more  fruitful  for  us  than  it  was  for  him.  The  philo- 
sophic value  of  analogy  as  a  prelude  to  exact  argument,  keeping  the  argument 
proportionate  and  mutual,  has  increased  rather  than  diminished  with  the  multi- 
plication of  philosophic  differences. 
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To  be  translated  into  law  is  only  the  process  of  entering  the  new 
status,  of  acquiring  the  new  powers  of  self-defense  and  self- 
maintenance.  So  the  idea  is  not  something  other  than  the  in- 
stinct or  the  sensation.  It  is  the  identical  thing,  with  newly 
acquired  powers  of  speech  and  of  influence  upon  action.  It  is 
the  fate  which  is  imposed  alike  upon  all  sensations  and  all  in- 
stincts because  of  the  fact  that  there  is  such  a  forum  in  nature 
as  a  'mind.'  Hence,  while  we  may  have,  for  example,  ideas  of 
things  static,  and  sensations  or  intuitions  of  things  changing; 
we  have  just  as  truly  sensations  of  things  static  and  ideas  of 
things  changing  (it  being  understood  that  the  sensation  knows 
not  what  it  is  sensation  of).  There  is  no  mentionable  element 
of  experience  present  to  sensation  which  is  not  also  present  to 
idea.  The  idea  is  the  experience  made  politically  potent  with 
reference  to  other  experiences ;  it  is  the  experience  freed  from  the 
barriers  of  its  historical  context,  able  to  combine  with  other 
experiences  as  determinants  of  action,  without  regard  to  original 
position  in  space  or  time.  The  idea  endows  the  experience  with 
a  real  faculty  of  transposition,  akin  to  the  assumed  revolvable- 
ness  and  superposableness  of  the  geometrical  magnitudes;  and 
nothing  else  than  this  new  capacity  of  relation  is  meant  by  the 
fact  that  the  experience  appears  to  a  mind.  Hence,  if  there  be 
any  such  thing  as  an  immediate  experience  of  time,  there  will 
necessarily  be  such  a  thing  as  conceptual  time  also;  and  this 
conceptual  time  will  be  not  be  a  different  time,  but  identically  the 
same  time,  with  the  new  capacity  of  being  regarded  in  segments, 
transposable,  comparable,  measurable.1 

II.  All  laws  are  subject  to  error  except  the  laws  which  contain 
the  conditions  of  experiment.  For  a  law  contains  besides  the 
representation  of  a  custom  also  a  judgment,  or  enactment,  which 
sets  that  custom  in  a  positive  position  in  the  public  life.  The 
implied  judgment  may  be  thus  interpreted:  "In  this  enactment 
the  custom,  or  impulse,  or  interest,  in  question  is  given  its  right- 

1  It  seems  a  wholly  deplorable  misuse  of  language  to  say  that  because  concep- 
tual time  or  metrical  time  is  artificial,  it  is  therefore  not  the  '  real '  time.  As 
well  say,  because  the  family  as  now  instituted  is  an  artificial  family,  it  is  not  the 
real  family.  It  may  not  be  the  ideal  family,  nor  the  original  family;  but  I  know 
not  where  to  look  for  the  '  real '  family  except  in  families  —  as  they  are. 
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ful  meaning,  force,  and  bearing  in  the  public  life  in  general." 
This  judgment,  which  is  the  experimental  side  of  the  law,  may 
be  in  error;  and  its  error  can  be  corrected  only  by  the  same 
reality  which  the  law  undertakes  to  entertain,  namely,  by  eco- 
nomic fact,  and  human  nature  as  found  in  the  tendencies,  customs, 
and  feelings  of  the  populace.  The  constant  flux  and  revision 
of  positive  law  is  (supposably)  the  attempt  to  determine  the  true 
account  of  this  same  reality  m  its  political  bearing.  Whatever 
scope  there  is  for  originality  in  public  life,  it  cannot  lie  in  the 
invention  of  new  material  for  that  life,  but  only  in  the  mode  of 
voicing  this  permanent  material.  Hence  while  the  power  of 
originality  lies  with  the  successful  utterer,  the  source  of  original- 
ity itself  is  in  the  people,  in  their  dumb  feeling  of  wrong,  and  in 
their  dumb  anticipation  of  the  direction  of  right.  They  are  the 
social  sensation  and  primitive  fact.  Correspondingly,  in  the 
individual  mind,  sensations  and  feelings  are  the  Demos  apart 
from  which  as  Bergson  rightly  says  there  can  be  no  personal 
originality.  The  best  originality  of  the  mind  is  but  the  truth 
of  nature;  it  is  the  master  stroke  of  release,  the  release  of  nature 
into  the  condition  of  idea.  But  what  is  thus  released  is  still 
the  same  reality  which  was  present  to  sensation;  were  it  any 
other  the  intention  of  the  idea  itself  would  be  defeated. 

III.  Laws  which  contain  the  general  conditions  of  experiment, 
that  is,  the  laws  regarding  laws,  law-making,  and  law-enforcing, 
which  together  are  the  constitution  of  a  state,  are  not  subject 
to  error  in  the  same  sense  in  which  the  positive  law  is  thus  sub- 
ject, and  so  not  subject  to  correction  in  the  same  sense.  This 
part  of  the  law  differs  also  in  this  further  respect  from  the  posi- 
tive law:  That  it  does  not  seem  to  appear  as  part  of  the  reality 
met  with  in  external  sensation,  in  the  original  facts  of  society: 
it  is  in  a  peculiar  way  the  state  itself,  it  is  the  new  thing  which 
has  happened  to  make  all  the  work  of  social  self-thinking  in  law 
necessary.  We  might  say,  after  the  old  epistemological  formula, 
The  customs  and  predicaments  of  natural  society  contain  all  the 
subject-matter  of  law  —  except  the  political  constitution  itself. 
Nevertheless,  constitutions  also  are  subject  to  secular  evolution. 
There  are  such  things  as  unnatural  constitutions;  hence  there  is 
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such  a  thing  as  a  natural  constitution.  Is  it  possible  that  in 
the  datum  of  state  life  there  is  anything  which  might  serve  as 
an  original  and  slow  corrective  to  the  constitution?  May  it  be 
that  the  principles  of  administration  that  become  customary  in 
the  family,  and  in  the  collective  meeting  of  economic  emergencies, 
constitute  the  reality,  as  it  were  in  the  form  of  sensation,  which 
the  state  announces  as  idea?  It  cannot  have  been  otherwise l 
and  it  is  not  otherwise:  the  sense  for  authority  and  the  logic  of 
authority  in  elemental  human  nature  is  authority  for  the  state 
in  its  interpretation  of  authority.  The  constitution  of  the  state 
is  the  state  itself,  and  yet  it  conforms  to  an  external  reality 
which  is  part  of  the  datum  of  its  existence.  The  customs  to 
which  it  gives  political  birth  are  already  in  their  crude  form, 
administered  customs.  So  also  with  the  mind.  It  has  its  prin- 
ciples of  experiment  which  are  not  subject  to  correction  and  error 
as  are  its  common  predicates.  These  principles  of  experiment, 
the  ideas  of  cause,  substance,  and  the  like,  are  the  mind  itself 
in  its  dealings  with  its  sensations.  Nevertheless,  these  also  are 
not  wholly  nor  primarily  internal.  They  are  first  part  of  the 
reality  of  direct  experience.  For  this  experience  is  never  expe- 
rience of  physical  nature  alone:  it  is  experience  of  administered 
nature.  The  mind  has  mind  as  part  of  its  real  object;  and  its 
ideas  of  ideas  are  not  originally  got  from  views  of  itself,  but  from 
views  of  its  very  external  reality.  This  is  a  hard  saying;  but  it 
is  the  truth.  The  reality  which  we  touch  in  sensation  is  nature 
known;  and  hence  nature  already  endowed  with  the  characters 
of  the  idea.  The  objectivity  of  the  world  extends  to  its  space, 
its  causality,  its  matter,  its  energy;  and  we  have  no  other  system 
of  nature  than  that  which  we  find  already  established  in  expe- 
rience. This  reality  which  we  experience  and  which  we  know  to 
be  independent,  is  not  an  unknown  being,  giving  rise  to  sensa- 
tion, and  so  to  physical  experience,  and  so  to  reflexive  experience; 
but  it  is  a  full-fledged  world  of  nature  and  thought.  Our  original 
experience  is  just  as  truly  an  experience  of  other-mind  as  it  is  of 
other-things;  and  the  independence  of  the  other-mind,  and  of 
the  other-things,  are  one  independence. 

1  See  especially  on  this  point,  G.  Tarde,  Les  transformations  du  pouvoir. 
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So  far,  I  have  tried  to  state  and  illustrate  a  doctrine,  not  to 
prove  it.  But  it  is  capable  of  proof;  and  the  proof  takes  the 
form  of  the  historic  ontological  argument.  The  ontological  argu- 
ment is  a  way  of  inferring  from  an  idea  to  a  reality.  "Because 
I  have  a  certain  idea,"  so  it  runs,  "there  must  be  a  reality  which 
corresponds  to  it."  As  it  stands  it  certainly  cannot  apply  to 
all  ideas.  To  apply  it,  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  first  between 
the  ideas  which  are  hypothetical  in  character  and  expect  cor- 
rection, and  those  which  are  not  thus  tentative ;  this  distinction 
we  have  already  sketched.  But  to  put  it  strictly:  For  every 
idea  which  expects  correction  there  is  another  idea  determining 
how  that  correction  must  come,  and  hence  not  subject  to  cor- 
rection at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  sense.  And  since 
there  are  some  ideas  subject  to  correction,  there  must  also  be 
some  ideas  not  subject  to  correction  at  all.  In  the  rough,  these 
are  the  ideas  which  guide  my  constant  experimenting.  I  do  not 
try  here  to  deduce  them,  but  only  to  point  them  out.  They 
include  some  constant  elements  in  the  spatial,  substantial,  causal, 
and  social  aspects  of  my  world.  But  the  point  which  I  wish  to 
make,  and  which  constitutes  the  necessary  amendment  of  the 
historic  ontological  argument  is  this :  These  ideas  guide  me  only 
by  being  themselves  experienced,  the  idea  in  question  being  no 
other  than  the  experience  recognized.  For  whatever  may  be  the 
variable  and  whatever  may  be  the  constant  elements  in  my  pres- 
ent idea,  say  of  causation,  that  portion  of  it  which  is  still  subject 
to  error,  and  so  subject  to  correction,  is  experienced  in  no  wise 
differently  from  that  portion  of  it  which  is  not  subject  to  correc- 
tion; in  so  far  as  I  experience  cause  at  all,  I  experience  it  all  as 
one  real  fact,  and  there  is  no  type  of  error  to  which  this  idea  is 
subject  which  can  refer  me  outside  the  precinct  of  this  same  objec- 
tive reality  for  its  truth.  Hence  we  may  say:  Whatever  idea  I 
have  of  causality,  in  that  sense  there  is  a  real  causal  relation  be- 
tween things.  Or,  because  I  have  an  idea  of  space,  space  is  real. 
Or,  again,  in  whatever  sense  I  can  think,  or  imagine,  or  deny  the 
existence  of  a  fellow-mind,  in  that  sense  the  fellow-mind  is  real, 
and  an  object  of  my  experience.  If  this  thesis  seems  incredible, 
let  one  imagine  what  it  would  be  to  experience,  in  the  most  satis- 
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factory  marine^  conceivable,  another  mind — let  us  say  'to  be 
within  another  mind';  let  him  then  compare  the  imagined  ex- 
perience with  his  present  experience — and  let  him  state,  if  he  can, 
in  what  essential  respect  these  two  experiences  differ.  Until  such 
statement  can  be  made,  I  need  not  hesitate  to  assert  as  I  have 
done,  that  our  original  experience  of  independent  reality  is  an 
experience  of  nature,  known  by  an  independent  knower.  And 
now  let  me  summarize  what  this  independence  amounts  to,  and 
in  what  way  idealism  is  modified  by  admitting  it. 

The  most  general  statement  that  can  be  made  is  this :  That 
real  objects  are  independent  in  whatever  sense  we  can  imagine, 
or  think,  or  enquire  about,  or  deny,  their  independence.  The 
existence  of  'the  independent  object'  is  in  fact  the  most  general 
subject-matter  capable  of  ontological  proof.  The  independence 
of  any  object  is  the  independence  which  I  do  in  truth  experience 
in  it;  and  if  I  wish  to  know  more  nearly  what  that  experience 
amounts  to,  I  can  look  nowhere  but  to  those  ideas  which  refer 
to  that  experience.  Let  me  return  for  a  moment  to  our  illus- 
tration. 

The  independence  of  the  real  object,  in  the  case  of  the  state, 
means  in  part  this :  That  nature  pursues  her  way  in  spite  of  the 
laws  if  the  laws  are  wrong;  but  that  if  the  laws  are  right,  she 
pursues  her  way  more  easily.  If  this  be  true  her  independence 
is  limited.  The  laws,  in  fact,  are  organs  of  nature  at  the  same 
time  that  they  are  organs  of  the  state.  And  because  this  is  so, 
they  learn  to  express  the  very  independence  which  their  object 
maintains.  Nothing  is  more  conspicuous  in  the  history  of  law 
than  its  progress  in  the  definition  of  the  status  and  technique  of 
an  independent  citizenry;  it  comes  to  confer  upon  them  a  kind 
of  individual  separateness  of  being  which  they  originally  neither 
had  nor  desired.  In  the  ideas  of  property,  in  the  specialization 
of  labor,  and  especially  in  the  use  of  money  (by  which  we  are 
given  a  kind  of  solitude  in  the  use  of  goods  inconceivable  to  early 
man),  the  state  seems  to  be  introducing  human  nature  to  its 
own  independent  character,  and  so  giving  rise  to  more  of  that 
independent  ferment  to  which  it  must  submit  its  own  demands. 
And  now,  in  the  case  of  the  idea,  we  have  to  say  likewise,  that 
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the  idea  is  at  the  same  time  an  instrument  of  the  self  and  an 
instrument  of  that  very  reality  which  it  is  regarding  as  its  object; 
and  that  the  idea  has  its  own  way  of  presenting  to  the  self  the 
independence  of  that  object.  How  boldly  language  has  come  to 
attribute  independence  to  the  various  objects  of  experience;  how 
thoroughly  'substantive'  our  nouns  have  become  in  their  gram- 
matical relations;  how  unhesitatingly  we  confer  a  kind  of  ab- 
soluteness upon  each  thing  named,  as  if  it  might  exist  in  its 
own  right.  And  this  assumption,  as  it  is  meant,  receives  the 
pragmatic  sanction:  it  works,  it  continues  to  work  better  as  the 
world  grows  old,  and  it  alone  works.  It  is  the  truth  of  reality; 
and  in  this  sense,  rather  than  in  the  reflective  sense,  the  truth  of 
nature,  even  in  her  independence,  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea,  and 
in  the  idea  alone.  The  real  independence  of  the  object  is  the 
independence  which  I  learn  to  attribute  to  it ;  it  being  well  under- 
stood that  it  is  not  a  matter  of  my  choice  whether  or  not  I  do 
thus  attribute  independence  to  my  objects.  The  independence 
is  a  matter  of  experience  first,  and  of  idea  afterward.  But  now, 
more  specifically,  what  does  this  independence  mean? 

It  means,  in  the  first  place,  priority  of  being.  Not  necessarily 
temporal  priority  (though  this  is  part  of  it),  but  originality;  the 
kind  of  priority  which  I  instantly  experience  as  I  find  myself 
being  made.  The  real  is  the  source  of  myself,  both  as  particular 
being  through  my  historical  context,  and  as  a  being  with  ideas 
not  subject  to  correction.  There  is  no  literal  isolation  of  minds, 
on  this  showing.  Both  the  historical  and  the  constitutional  as- 
pects of  reality  are  identical  objects  of  all  finite  minds  at  once, 
so  that  in  whatever  sense  the  mind  may  be  said  to  include  its 
object,  there  is  a  region  of  actual  and  permanent  coalescence, 
a  core  of  community  which  may  be  increased  by  the  active  process 
of  intercourse.  But  ontologically  this  identical  object  is  not  a 
part  of  the  being  of  the  minds  that  know  it,  if  we  accept  the 
idealistic  definition  of  the  being  of  a  self  above  adopted:  the 
self  is  as  much  as  it  commands.  The  epistemology  and  the  meta- 
physics of  the  situation  fall  asunder;  and  it  is  at  this  point  that 
idealism,  if  we  have  been  right  in  this  argument,  will  have  to 
suffer  restatement.  We  cannot  identify  I-am  with  I-think.  It  is 
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possible  to  experience  and  to  think  being  which  is  prior  to  me, 
which  is  in  reality  not-me.  The  I -think  has  a  scope  which  ex- 
ceeds the  I-am  by  one  remove.  True,  there  is  nothing  in  what 
I-think  which  can  be  excluded  from  me;  what  I  know  is  in  the 
process  of  becoming  me,  in  so  far  as  I  am  able  to  appropriate  it. 
The  I-think  represents  the  explorative,  reaching-over  function 
of  my  being;  it  is  my  spiritual  metabolism — it,  and  not  the  sub- 
conscious except  in  so  far  as  the  subconscious  is  a  precursory 
form  of  experiencing.  The  finite  knower  knows  realistically; 
though  all  reality  be  in  truth  spiritual. 

In  the  second  place,  independence  means  necessity  and  author- 
ity. The  reality  is  that  which,  in  knowing,  I  cannot  change,  that 
which  corrects  my  errors,  and  that  which  determines  how  error 
shall  be  corrected.  Our  quest  for  reality  is  indeed,  as  we  said 
at  first,  a  quest  for  power.  But  power  is  itself  subject  to  the 
distinction  between  real  and  unreal ;  and  only  that  power  is  real 
which  is  power  over  independent  reality.  The  Hindu  heaven  of 
controlled  dreams  has  every  aspect  of  reality  except  the  inde- 
pendent power  of  the  objects;  it  has  every  element  of  happiness 
except  that  it  is  not  real.  Hence  while  reality  may  be  defined 
as  the  region  wherein  my  action  is  successful,  it  must  be  with 
this  proviso :  that  success  is  to  be  at  the  expense  of  first  knowing 
and  persuading  to  my  ends  the  independent  Being.  Reality 
is  not  a  region  where  my  tyranny  is  possible :  it  is  a  region  where 
my  prophetic  power  is  possible.  My  objects  as  they  come  to  me 
in  history  are  my  fate.  My  general  'will  to  be  rational'  or  to  'ac- 
cept the  will  of  the  world'  has  no  force  to  determine  what  they 
shall  be.  My  attitude  to  reality  as  it  particularly  is  (except  for 
my  will  that  there  be  a  particular  reality)  is  not  one  of  construc- 
tive willing,  but  one  of  refusing  to  reject ;  and  I  continue  to  refuse 
to  reject,  that  is,  to  'hope'  or  to  'believe/  in  part  because  the 
universal  negative  of  discord  between  my  will  and  the  will  of 
the  whole,  if  there  be  such  a  will,  can  never  be  proved. 

To  sum  up:  The  independence  of  the  object  is  such  as  is  correl- 
ative to  my  various  types  of  dependence,  and  to  my  peculiar  type 
of  independence.  The  idealist  is  always  right  in  turning  upon  the 
realist  with  the  demand:  'But  what  do  you  mean  by  indepen- 
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dence.'  The  realist  is  right  in  insisting  that  this  allegation  oi 
meaning  does  not  swallow  the  object  up  into  the  subject,  the 
distinction  between  what  I  am  and  what  I  think  being  a  persis- 
tent one  for  finite  subjects.  The  force  of  the  idealistic  criticism 
of  realistic  epistemology  is  confined,  so  far,  to  showing  up  in- 
consistency or  impossibility  of  thought.  And  we  return  thus 
to  Spinoza's  definition  of  substance  as  'That  which  is  by  itself 
and  is  conceived  by  itself;  not  because  logic  controls  Nature, 
but  because  logic  is  Nature,  in  the  only  form  in  which  Nature 
can  now  be  approached  by  human  consciousness. 

W.  E  HOCKING. 

YALE  UNIVERSITY. 


REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

A  Text-book  of  Psychology.    By  EDWARD  BRADFORD  TITCHENER. 

Part  I.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.  —  pp.  xvi,  311. 

It  is  a  somewhat  ungracious  task  to  review  one  half  of  a  scientific  work 
before  the  whole  has  been  examined,  and  the  process  necessitates  suspen- 
sion of  judgment  upon  many  matters  which  essentially  affect  a  final 
estimate  of  the  achievement.  Recognizing  these  limitations,  however,  we 
may  comment  upon  certain  obvious  features  of  the  volume  now  before  us« 

The  author  informs  us  that  the  present  work  is  written  to  take  the  place 
of  his  well-known  Outline  of  Psychology,  which  is  to  be  retired  from  cir- 
culation upon  the  completion  of  the  second  volume.  So  far  as  concerns 
the  desire  of  the  public  for  an  authoritative  expression  of  the  author's 
psychological  views,  no  doubt  this  intention  will  be  fully  realized  and  the 
new  work  will  displace  the  old.  But  that  it  will  in  all  other  regards  fill 
the  place  of  the  older  book  may  well  be  doubted.  In  leaping  to  approx- 
imately twice  the  size  of  the  earlier  volume,  it  reflects,  no  doubt,  the  rapidly 
widening  horizon  of  experimental  psychology;  but  at  the  same  time  it 
quite  as  certainly  changes  its  field  of  usefulness.  The  older  book  enjoyed 
a  well-deserved  popularity  as  a  beginner's  text.  It  may  be  questioned 
whether  many  institutions  will  feel  that  a  two-volume  work  of  upwards 
of  six  hundred  pages,  many  of  them  preempted  by  small  compact  type, 
is  suitable  for  this  purpose.  Moreover,  not  a  little  of  it  is  written  in  a 
way  which  young  students  will  surely  find  difficulty  in  following.  In 
this  respect  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  distinctly  less  successful  than  the 
Outline.  It  is  less  incisive  in  style  and  is  rather  less  stimulating  to  read, 
albeit  perhaps  sounder  and  more  reliable  because  of  its  conservatism.  As 
it  stands  it  appeals  in  part  to  beginning  students  and  in  part  to  those  more 
advanced ;  but  the  latter  are  likely  to  find  it  more  useful  than  the  former. 
Meantime,  as  a  reference  book  and  as  a  text  for  instructors  who  have  at 
their  disposal  time  for  an  extended  course,  especially  for  those  who  lean 
toward  a  heavy  emphasis  on  experimental  methods,  it  will  have  few  rivals. 

Part  I,  which  is  now  under  consideration,  opens  with  an  extended 
chapter  on  the  subject  matter,  method  and  problems  of  psychology,  after 
which  follow  ten  chapters  on  sensations  and  a  chapter  each  on  affection 
and  attention.  Nearly  two  thirds  of  the  entire  space  of  the  volume  goes 
to  sensation  which  is  nowhere  else  in  English  so  fully  treated  on  the  purely 
psychological  side.  Each  chapter  has  at  its  close  an  excellent  selected 
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bibliography.  Many  of  the  references  are  in  German  and  (confirming 
what  was  said  a  few  lines  above)  are  consequently  likely  to  be  of  little  use 
to  the  ordinary  beginner. 

There  appear  to  be  no  important  alterations  of  view  as  to  the  funda- 
mental conception  of  sensation  and  its  method  of  treatment  since  the 
last  printing  of  the  Outline,  unless  we  may  so  regard  the  addition  of  "  clear- 
ness "  as  one  of  the  essential  attributes  of  sensation  coordinate  with 
quality,  intensity  and  duration.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  necessarily 
many  additions  and  modifications  of  detail  in  the  treatment  of  the  several 
senses.  Taken  as  a  whole  these  chapters  are  most  admirable,  a  real  con- 
tribution to  our  resources  for  training  students.  The  reviewer  is  only 
disposed  to  cavil  at  one  or  two  minor  points. 

For  example,  the  author  in  his  preface  avows  his  continued  allegiance 
to  his  former  policy  of  turning  over  to  the  teachers  of  nervous  physiology 
practically  all  instruction  concerning  the  facts  of  the  nervous  system. 
The  result  is  that  these  otherwise  splendid  chapters  are  going  to  require 
a  large  amount  of  elucidation  by  the  instructor  in  psychology.  However 
much  we  might  like  to  have  this  work  done  for  us  and  however  much 
better  it  might  be  done  by  proper  specialists,  the  actual  fact  (which  is 
not  likely  soon  to  be  changed)  is  that  90  per  cent,  of  all  our  elementary 
students  of  psychology  come  to  us  utterly  innocent  of  any  information 
on  these  topics.  If  their  texts  give  them  no  help,  they  must  look  to  lec- 
tures from  their  instructors.  In  point  of  fact  this  is  what  happens,  and 
the  teacher  is  obliged  to  spend  time  in  lecturing  on  topics  which  experience 
has  abundantly  shown  can  be  at  least  helpfully  started  in  a  text. 

Mr.  Titchener  himself  yields  a  somewhat  grudging  acknowledgment 
of  the  practical  force  of  this  view  of  the  matter  when  in  his  chapter  on 
vision  he  so  far  deserts  his  principles  as  to  give  a  very  brief  and  popular 
account  of  the  eye.  He  abstains,  however,  from  using  any  diagrams, 
elsewhere  so  plentifully  supplied,  so  that  the  student  is  not  likely  to  realize 
that  he  has  been  offered  any  physiology. 

Economy  of  space  is  sometimes  urged  as  a  reason  for  omitting  physio- 
logical matters  in  our  psychological  texts.  But  this  is  not  the  reason 
advanced  by  our  author.  However,  in  this  whole  issue  the  reviewer  is 
frankly  biased.  He  quite  as  frankly  acknowledges  a  mild  unholy  joy 
at  Mr.  Titchener's  inconsistency. 

The  chapter  on  hearing  contains  two  omissions  which  deserve  notice. 
There  is  no  sufficient  indication  of  the  precarious  position  of  the  theory 
that  the  basilar  membrane  is  the  resonating  mechanism  by  which  tone 
analysis  and  many  other  phenomena  of  auditory  consciousness  are  to  be 
explained.  Even  though  the  author's  own  opinion  be  quite  fixed,  the 
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vState  of  the  question  warrants  a  much  more  adequate  mention  of  con- 
flicting views,  such  as  elsewhere  he  has  generally  given.  Similarly  he 
does  not  mention  the  fact  that  difference  tones  have  been  distinctly 
heard  by  persons  destitute  of  the  tympanic  membrane  and  the  bones  of 
the  middle  ear,  under  conditions  which  presumably  precluded  the  extra- 
organic  production  of  the  tones.  In  a  treatise  of  this  kind  students  are 
entitled  to  find  such  matters  mentioned. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  volume  is  the  fact  that  the 
author  enunciates  a  doctrine  of  affection,  its  relation  to  sensation  and 
its  physiological  basis,  which  marks  a  distinct  departure  from  his  earlier 
views.  The  present  writer  is  not  wholly  clear  as  to  its  exact  implication 
and  thorough  criticism  must  be  postponed.  The  following  quotations 
will  serve  to  convey  an  impression  of  the  general  position  adopted. 

"  The  writer  holds  that  there  is  an  elementary  affective  process,  a 
feeling-element,  which  in  our  own  minds  is  coordinate  with  sensation 
and  distinguishable  from  it,  but  which  is  nevertheless  akin  to  sensation 
and  is  derived  from  the  same  sources,  made  (so  to  speak)  out  of  the  same 
kind  of  primitive  material:  this  elementary  process  is  termed  affection. 
He  holds,  further,  that  there  are  only  two  kinds  or  qualities  of  affection, 
pleasantness  and  unpleasantness  "  (p.  226). 

"  The  lack  of  the  attribute  of  clearness  is  sufficient,  in  itself,  to  differ- 
entiate affection  from  sensation;  a  process  that  cannot  be  made  the  object 
of  attention  is  radically  different,  and  must  play  a  radically  different  part 
in  consciousness,  from  a  process  which  is  held  and  enhanced  by  attention. 
And  it  should  be  noted  that  lack  of  clearness  distinguishes  affection  from 
organic  sensation  as  definitely  as  from  sensations  of  sight  or  hearing  " 
(p.  232). 

"  Affection,  as  we  have  described  it,  is  an  elementary  mental  process 
that  is  both  like  and  unlike  sensation.  The  resemblance  is  so  great  that 
the  two  processes  are  evidently  derived  from  a  common  mental  ancestor; 
the  difference  is  so  great  that  we  have  no  choice  but  to  rank  affection,  in 
human  psychology,  as  a  second  type  of  mental  element,  distinct  from  sen- 
sation "  (pp.  236-237). 

"  If,  then,  we  adopt  it  as  a  working  hypothesis,  the  affections  appear  — 
not  exactly  as  undeveloped  sensations,  for  an  undeveloped  sensation  is 
still  a  sensation  —  but  at  any  rate  as  mental  processes  of  the  same  general 
kind  as  sensations,  and  as  mental  processes  that  might,  in  more  favorable 
circumstances,  have  developed  into  sensations.  The  writer  hazards  the 
guess  that  the  peripheral  organs  of  affection  are  the  free  afferent  nerve- 
endings  —  what  are  ordinarily  called  the  free  sensory  nerve-endings  — 
distributed  through  the  various  tissues  of  the  body  "  (pp.  260-261). 
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One  does  not  customarily  connect  Mr.  Titchener  with  the  though f  of 
compromise.  Yet  this  view  which  has  just  been  presented  is  in  effect 
undoubtedly  a  middle  position  between  the  advocates  of  the  theory  that 
all  so-called  feeling  is  organic  sensation  and  those  who  maintain  that 
feeling  is  altogether  non-sensory,  both  in  conscious  quality  and  in  physio- 
logical basis. 

As  a  merely  logical  proposition  there  is  no  difficulty  in  thinking  of  sen- 
sation and  affection  as  species  of  some  primitive  conscious  genus.  Indeed, 
this  is  almost  inevitable  if  we  pursue  ordinary  genetic  analogies.  But 
the  procedure  is  by  no  means  free  of  pit-falls,  and  if  we  go  on  to  Mr.  Titch- 
ener's  physiological  speculations,  our  perplexities  promise  to  become 
very  grave.  It  is  surely  very  strange  that  '  clearness  '  should  be  lacking 
to  one  form  of  sensory  process  when  all  other  known  forms  possess  it,  and 
this  is  doubly  strange  in  view  of  the  wide  distribution  of  this  sensory 
apparatus  throughout  the  body.  It  gains  an  additional  peculiarity  from 
the  fact  that  the  sensation  of  pain,  hitherto  commonly  associated  with 
the  nervous  organs  and  appropriated  for  affection,  possesses  '  clearness  ' 
and  localizability  and  the  various  other  characteristics  commonly  as- 
signed to  sense  experiences.  Nor  is  it  quite  obvious  how  a  single  nervous 
apparatus  of  the  afferent  sensory  character  is  to  mediate  two  sorts  of 
conscious  qualities  often  described  as  '  opposites,'  and  alleged  to  have 
no  true  analogies  among  the  genuine  sense  processes. 

On  the  anatomical  side  at  least,  if  we  are  going  in  for  this  kind  of  hy- 
pothesis, it  is  possible  that  such  a  theory  as  was  propounded  nearly  a  score 
of  years  ago  in  this  REVIEW  by  Dr.  Herbert  Nichols,1  may  be  found 
more  acceptable  with  its  assumption  of  two  primitive  forms  of  affective 
apparatus  which  by  hypothesis  had  developed  from  an  earlier  single  form. 
To  be  sure  this  view  has  attracted  but  few  advocates,  but  in  its  funda- 
mental conceptions  it  is  of  much  the  same  type  as  Mr.  Titchener's,  and 
it  seems  to  the  reviewer  to  avoid  some  serious  difficulties  of  the  kind  just 
intimated,  although  as  a  whole  it  seems  untenable. 

The  new  doctrine  is  in  some  respects  quite  akin  to  one  recently  developed 
by  Mr.  H.  R.  Marshall 2  (whom  the  author  does  not  mention  in  his  bib- 
liography) who  identifies  feeling  with  the  vague  back-ground  consciousness 
of  the  "  empirical  ego."  This  view  tends,  like  Mr.  Titchener's,  to  identify 
feeling  as  regards  its  constitutive  material  with  sensation  and  idea,  but 
it  distinguishes  feeling,  as  does  the  latter,  by  its  lack  of  clarification  and 
explicitness. 

1  PHILOS.  REVIEW,  Vol.  I,  1892,  p.  403. 

"The  Nature  of  Feeling,"  Jour,  of  Phil,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Methods,  Vol.  Ill, 
1906,  p.  29. 
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Meantime  the  advocates  of  the  '  organic  sensation  '  theory  of  feeling 
will  certainly  hold  that  another  important  adversary  has  been  captured. 

The  publishers  have  done  their  part  of  the  work  excellently,  although 
to  the  reviewer  the  constant  alternation  of  small  and  larger  type  is  a 
serious  irritation  for  which  the  justification  seems  hardly  adequate.  If 
economy  of  space  be  the  motive,  it  may  be  said  that  a  work  which  runs 
to  two  volumes  could  well  use  a  larger  page  and  a  few  more  of  them.  If 
the  procedure  is  based  on  a  supposed  distinction  of  more  important  from 
less  important,  or  of  detail  from  basic  material,  the  division  must  be  held 
to  be  repeatedly  arbitrary. 

We  must  not  close  in  a  querulous  tone,  however,  for  the  author  has 
given  us  another  capital  book  which  in  its  own  field  will  have  no  rival  in 
English  until  he  completes  his  translation  of  Wundt's  Principles  of  Psy- 
chology. 

JAMES  R.  ANGELL. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

Philosophische  Studien.  Beitrage  zur  Kritik  des  modernen  Psy- 
chologismus.  Von  DMITRI  MICH  ALTS  CHEW.  Mit  einem  Vorwort 
von  JOHANNES  REHMKE.  Leipzig,  Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1909.  —  pp. 
xv,  575. 

The  writer  of  this  book,  a  Bulgarian,  is  a  pupil  of  Professor  Rehmke 
of  Greifswald,  who  contributes  a  preface.  The  expression  "  filius  ante 
Patrem  "  suggests  that  the  pupil  has,  by  consent,  more  or  less  anticipated 
the  master,  whose  promised  Logik  and  Philosophic  als  Grundwissenschaft 
are  to  present  his  '  immanental  '  theory  of  knowledge  in  systematic  form. 
In  the  meantime  the  present  author  has  a  reason  of  his  own  for  putting 
out  this  work,  namely,  to  clear  the  epistemological  ground  for  his  forth- 
coming Grundlegung  der  Ethik.  This  he  sets  out  to  accomplish  by  a 
fierce  attack  upon  all  transcendental  theories  of  knowledge  (i.  e.,  those 
for  which  knowledge  transcends  experience),  directed  in  general  against 
the  modern  '  Psychologismus,'  or  psychological  empiricism,  more  par- 
ticularly against  Husserl  and  Rickert  as  representatives  of  the  post- 
Kantian  teleological  criticism,  and  most  of  all  against  Rickert.  Yet  his 
polemic,  if  severe,  is  mostly  good-humored,  and  though  interminable,  it 
is  made  good  reading  by  the  liveliness  and  vigor  of  his  style.  His  German 
is  marvellously  fluent  and  direct — one  wonders  if  it  be  real  German. 
But  he  is  very  successful  in  making  his  ideas  clear,  and  his  constructive 
results  are  interesting,  if  slow  in  coming  to  the  surface.  For  his  leading 
ideas  he  is  clearly  indebted  to  Rehmke;  yet  he  has  also  made  them  his 
own;  and  for  me  at  least,  he  has  rendered  Rehmke's  doctrine  clearer  and 
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more  appreciable.  This  will  be  my  excuse  for  giving  his  ideas  somewhat 
in  detail.1 

In  his  Ethik  he  is  to  show  that  there  are  no  strictly  universal,  or  objec- 
tive, moral  judgments,  i.  e.,  none  that  are  valid  beyond  the  particular 
set  of  relations  for  which  they  are  formulated.  Every  moral  judgment  is 
a  Gemeinschaftswesen;  that  is,  it  expresses  a  relation  of  mutuality;  and 
it  is  therefore  meaningless  beyond  the  point  where  the  relationship  is 
mutual.  But  if  the  teleological  criticism  can  show  that  there  are  strictly 
universal  judgments  in  epistemology,  this  ethical  position  will  be  unten- 
able. The  object  of  the  present  work  is  therefore  to  show  that  there  are 
no  such  judgments. 

For  the  teleological  criticism  truth  is  validity,  something  to  be  proved 
or  realized;  it  is  not  the  representative  of  any  transcendental  reality, 
yet  its  reference  is  always  beyond  the  given.  It  is  not  gegeben,  but  auf- 
gegeben.  The  teleological  criticism  is  Kantian,  yet  only  another  aspect 
of  the  psychological  empiricism  represented  by  Locke,  Berkeley,  and 
Hume.  This  empirical  doctrine  rested  upon  the  antithesis  of  idea  and 
object;  the  idea  alone  was  given,  yet  the  object  to  be  known  had  to  be 
independent  of  the  idea.  Of  course  its  problem  was  insoluble.  The 
teleological  criticism  claims  to  be  free  from  such  assumptions,  yet  its 
contrast  of  the  valid  and  the  given  expresses  an  antithesis  of  the  same 
sort  —  in  fact  the  same  antithesis.  The  fact  is  that  neither  is  free  from 
presuppositions.  Neither,  therefore,  has  found  the  proper  starting  point 
for  a  theory  of  knowledge. 

We  must  start  from  the  really  given  (das  schlechthin  Gegebene).  All 
historical  assertions  about  the  world  as  a  whole,  to  the  effect  (e.  g.)  that 
all  is  water,  all  is  spirit,  all  is  idea,  all  is  phenomenon,  etc.,  imply  a  contrast 
between  the  all  and  something  beyond.  The  really  given  implies  no  con- 
trasts. It  includes  everything  —  the  non-spatial  as  well  as  the  spatial, 
ideas  as  well  as  things,  the  unreal  as  well  as  the  real,  ourselves  as  well 
as  the  world  —  just  anything  that  happens  to  be  given.  Hence,  the 
given  is  no  '  series  of  phenomena,'  or  mental  states.  As  the  given  it  has 
really  no  determination  whatever.  It  is  not  even  '  the  world  as  a  whole.' 

Yet  it  is  a  consciously  given.  Not  that  the  given  is  consciousness. 
Far  from  that.  To  say  this  would  be  to  repeat  the  mortal  error  of  the 
psychologistical  and  critical  philosophers.  The  given  is  not  Bewusstsein, 
but  Bewusstseiendes —  not  consciousness,  but  (1)  a  being  conscious  of  (2) 
something.  To  say  that  something  is  given  means  that  it  is  the  object 

1  Rehmke's  Lehrbuch  der  allgemeinen  Psychologic  was  reviewed  by  me  in  THE 
PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol.  V,  No.  4;  it  was  followed  by  a  reply  from  Rehmke 
(Vol.  VI,  No.  2),  and  later  by  two  interesting  articles  explaining  his  position,  in 
Vol.  VI,  Nos.  5  and  6. 
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of  my  regard  (Betrachtung)  (p.  297).  Here  the  author  follows  Rehmke  in 
the  view  that  the  very  meaning  of  being  conscious  is  to  be  in  possession 
of  an  object  which  is  distinct  from  the  fact  of  consciousness  itself.  Know- 
ing involves  an  interaction  between  two  concrete  things,  a  knower  and  a 
known.  And  when  a  knower  is  given  as  knowing,  there  is  also  given, 
not  merely  an  idea  of  the  object,  but  the  object  itself,  as  independently 
of  the  knower  as  any  other  concrete  things  are  independent  which  act 
upon  each  other.  Forgetfulness  of  this  is  the  cause  of  all  the  errors  of 
modern  epistemology.  As  Michaltschew  puts  it,  An  idea  has  an  object. 
The  '  has  '  expresses  the  same  relation  here  as  when  we  say  that  John  has 
a  horse,  or  a  brother.  But  we  say  also  that  the  wine  has  a  pleasant  taste 
—  meaning  that  the  taste  is  a  quality  of  the  wine  itself.  The  episte- 
mologists,  confusing  these  two  relations,  have  made  the  object  a  quality 
of  the  knowing  consciousness,  and  thus  they  have  reached  the  false  con- 
clusion that  only  consciousness  is  given. 

Such  being  the  given,  what  is  knowledge?  Simply,  of  course,  an  analy- 
sis, clarification,  determination,  of  the  given.  Here,  however,  we  must 
introduce  his  theory  of  the  general  idea.  He  holds  that  the  general  idea 
itself  is  given  —  not  merely  particular  things.  And  things  themselves 
are  given  —  not  merely  temporally  seriated  aspects  of  things  (Dingaugen- 
blicke).  The  nomenalism  of  modern  epistemology  turns  this  fact  upside 
down  and  makes  the  data  consist  of  what  are  really  abstractions.  Berke- 
ley, indeed,  was  right  in  holding  that  any  triangle  thought  by  him  must 
be  equilateral,  isosceles,  or  scalenon,  but  wrong  in  holding  that  we  have 
no  general  ideas.  Whenever  we  distinguish  any  aspect  of  a  thing  and 
recognize  it  as  a  mark  or  common  feature  of  a  class  of  things,  we  have 
the  general  idea  in  the  datum.  The  idea  of  the  dog  is  not  "  in  me  "  or 
"  in  my  consciousness  "  (the  '  in'  he  holds  to  be  meaningless) ;  it  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  dogs  themselves  (an  den  Hunden)  (p.  289).  Hence,  while 
there  is  such  a  thing  as  the  general  idea,  or  universal,  it  is  a  strictly  im- 
manental  universal,  embraced  wholly  within  the  given  and  meaningless 
for  anything  beyond. 

If,  however,  the  general  idea  is  given  in  the  thing  there  can  be  no  ques- 
tion of  bringing  together,  in  the  judgment,  an  originally  separated  idea 
and  thing,  or  general  and  particular.  All  synthetic  theories  of  the  judg- 
ment are  misled  by  the  grammatical  form  of  the  sentence.  Words  are 
combined  to  form  sentences,  but  there  is  no  combination  of  ideas  in  the 
judgment.  To  know  is  simply  to  recognize  —  to  find  again  —  the  general 
in  the  particular.  In  the  judgment  the  universal  is  the  predicate,  the 
subject  is  the  given.  To  say,  then,  that  this  flower  is  beautiful  is  to  have 
the  same  beauty  that  I  had  before,  only  now  more  explicitly  defined.  The 
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only  cases  of  genuine  synthesis,  as  he  significantly  remarks,  are  the  so- 
called  associations  of  ideas. 

But  now,  what  is  truth?  Truth  is  indeed  a  relation  of  correspondence, 
not,  however,  between  idea  and  object,  but  between  sentence  and  thing. 
Here  again  he  points  to  the  confusion  between  logic  and  grammar,  his 
analysis  of  which  is  very  suggestive.  There  are  no  true  or  false  judgments, 
only  true  and  false  sentences;  likewise  no  positive  or  negative  judgments. 
The  so-called  negative  judgment  does  not  deny,  it  only  separates.  In 
fact  logic  has  nothing  to  do  with  either  denial  or  affirmation.  It  ana- 
lyzes, not  the  truth  of  judgments,  but  the  judgments  themselves.  The 
very  law  of  contradiction  is  only  a  law  of  diction.  Wiederspruch  ist 
Spruch  gegen  Spruch.  For  truth  we  must  turn  always  to  the  given, 
the  determination  of  which  belongs  not  to  logic  but  to  the  special  sciences. 
They  alone  can  tell  us  what  is  true,  or  what,  in  last  analysis,  can  be,  or 
can  be  conceived  to  be,  the  nature  of  the  real.  The  task  of  philosophy 
is  merely  to  analyze  its  most  general  characteristics  as  they  are  found 
in  the  given. 

Such  analysis  shows  that  the  real  (which,  of  course  is  only  one  feature 
of  the  given)  is  constituted  by  a  relation  of  interactive  unity  (Wirkens- 
einheit)  between  concrete  things  and  concrete  conscious  subjects.  This 
interchange  of  influence  is  the  very  essence  of  the  real.  Wirklichkeit, 
in  other  words,  is  Wirken.  Neither  minds  nor  things  can  change  of  them- 
selves, but  only  when  in  contact  with  some  '  other.'  But  from  the  very 
nature  of  this  relation  it  follows  that  the  real,  while  never  more  than  a 
datum  for  consciousness,  is  yet  independent  of  the  consciousness  that 
knows  it.  Does  this  mean,  one  might  naturally  ask,  that  the  chair,  though 
given  as  something  independent  of  the  perception  of  the  chair,  is  real 
only  when  it  is  being  perceived  —  i.  e.,  is  only  intermittently  real?  By 
no  means,  the  author  replies.  Such  a  question  implies  that  the  chair  is 
given  only  in  temporally  discrete  moments  (Dingaugenblicke) ,  which,  he 
acutely  remarks,  is  to  forget  that  the  characteristic  function  of  conscious- 
ness is  to  embrace  a  present,  past  and  future  all  at  once.  Hence,  just  as 
given  to  consciousness,  the  real  is  a  continuously  existing  —  a  thoroughly 
realistic,  real.  Yet  its  nature  is  such  that  it  cannot  be  given  in  its  en- 
tirety to  our  human  consciousness.  From  this  characteristic  of  the  given 
he  derives  a  divine  consciousness,  to  serve  as  the  final  '  ground  '  of  the 
world,  the  inclusive  conception,  or  Inbegriff,  of  all  the  interactive  unities. 
Yet  in  this  derivation  he  claims  still  to  stand  upon  the  ground  of  the  given. 

In  the  hope  that  any  injustice  done  to  the  master  might  be  made  good 
to  the  pupil  I  have  re-read  Rehmke's  papers  and  taken  another  look  over 
his  Lehrbuch; l  and  I  am  free  to  confess  that,  on  a  revision  of  judgment, 

1  See  note  on  p.  324. 
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I  find  the  doctrines  of  Rehmke  and  Michaltschew  concerning  the  nature 
of  consciousness,  and  the  relation  of  consciousness  and  object,  to  be  highly 
significant  and  important.  Yet  I  am  unable  to  see  that  these  doctrines 
have  any  necessary  relation  to  their  '  immanental  '  point  of  view.  Against 
this  feature  of  Michaltschew's  doctrine  I  can  only  repeat,  in  substance,  the 
criticism  urged  against  Rehmke.  His  aim  is  to  start  from  a  point  of  view 
which  is  free  from  presuppositions.  But  there  is,  and  can  be,  no  such 
point  of  view,  at  least  for  our  human  thinking.  A  presuppositionless 
point  of  view  would  imply  a  finally  perfect  and  complete  knowledge  of 
self  and  the  world.  He  finds  such  a  starting-point,  however,  in  the  given. 
But  what  is  the  given?  He  himself  can  give  no  answer  to  this  question 
without  contradicting  his  own  definition.  For  any  given  to  which  he 
may  point  is  by  his  pointing  made  determinate.  And  no  not-given  can 
be  even  conceived.  Either,  then,  his  immanentalism  is  so  broad  as  to 
mark  no  distinction  whatever,  or  it  contains,  after  all,  an  obscure  im- 
plication of  that  subjectivism  which  he  so  heartily  detests.  That  is  to 
say,  he  cannot  say  what  is  given  or  not  given  except  by  setting  up  a  world 
of  ideas  over  against  a  world  of  things  and  then  deciding,  by  contrast  and 
cross-reference,  what  is  included  in  the  world  of  ideas  alone  —  a  world 
of  ideas  which  is  now  separated  from  the  world  of  things.  His  account 
of  the  given  suggests,  at  different  points  of  his  argument,  both  of  these 
criticisms.  And  in  my  opinion  he  is  misled  from  the  beginning  by  a  false 
logic.  Otherwise  independent  in  his  thinking,  he  has  blindly  accepted 
the  traditional  conception  that  the  structure  of  knowledge  must  be  built 
upon  an  independently  solid  ground.  His  conception  of  the  given  is 
then  simply  a  fruitless  attempt  to  satisfy  this  hypothetical  demand. 

WARNER  FIXE. 
INDIANA  UNIVERSITY. 

Le  rationalisme  comme  hypothese  methodohgique.     Par  FRANCIS 
MAUGE.      Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1909.  —  pp.  xii,  611. 

A  widely  current  view  today  is  that  science  is  a  well-knit  body  of  defini- 
tions; that  proof,  deduction,  is  a  conceptual  matter  only;  that  intuition 
gives  not  universals  but  particulars;  and  that  an  a  priori  demonstration 
of  objective  scientific  principles  is  at  best  doubtful.  In  sharp  contrast 
to  this  seems  the  view  of  M.  Maug6.  His  purpose  is  "  determiner  les 
conditions  de  I'experimentation  et  de  la  systematisation  dans  les  sciences  " 
in  a  quite  a  priori  way:  "  nous  nous  efforgons  de  deduire  des  idees 
d 'experience  et  de  systeme  les  conditions  de  leur  realisation  "  (p.  i).  Yet 
it  is  not  limited  to  the  conceptual  realm,  for  we  are  enabled  to  derive  "  une 
logique  de  1'intuition  que  nous  appliquons  ensuite  .  .  .  tant  a  la  de- 
couverte  des  lois  naturelles  qu'£  celle  des  principes  et  d'un  plan  general 
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de  systematisation"  (p.  i).  This,  he  admits,  is  only  a  demand,  for  there 
is  no  way  of  getting  from  the  purely  subjective  to  the  objective;  but  it 
is  a  demand  which  enables  us  to  choose  properly  from  the  mass  of  data 
those  which  suit  the  needs  of  science.  Here  he  is  able,  at  least  in  a  nega- 
tive fashion,  to  obtain  an  objectively  valid  clue  which,  as  he  believes, 
(pp.  iii,  iv)  Kant's  deduction  was  really  unable  to  furnish.  Without  in 
the  least  claiming  that  we  constitute  and  determine  the  objective  world, 
or  denying  that  all  necessity  is  but  a  feeling,  "  un  besoin  affectif  "  (p.  vi), 
he  is  yet  able  thus  to  get  a  criterion  of  external  truth.  As  a  defender  of 
objectivity,  he  is  also  a  partisan  of  intuition.  Experiment  is  defined  thus: 
"  la  methode  experimental  consistera  done  a  isoler  autant  que  possible 
les  termes  dont  on  etudie  la  relation:  c'est  en  un  mot  une  methode  in- 
tuitive abstraite  ..."  (pp.  vi-vii).  The  elements  about  which  science 
is  concerned  are  thus  not  concepts,  but  presentations;  though  abstract, 
yet  reafly  so  and  not  ideal  limits.  Here  is  a  revolutionary  position;  yet 
before  judging  it  let  us  see  how  it  is  worked  out  in  the  book  as  a  whole. 

The  system  of  M.  Mauge  is,  we  shall  see,  a  most  .remarkable  combi- 
nation of  apriorism  with  nominalism.  But  through  it  all  the  subjective 
character  of  the  demand  which  created  science  is  never  lost  sight  of: 
though  we  can  deduce  a  priori  the  form  which  science  ought  to  assume, 
if  there  is  any  science,  there  might  conceivably  be  no  science.  Things 
might  be  utterly  irregular  and  confused.  Thus  M.  Mauge's  a  priori 
rationalism  loses  none  of  its  hypothetical  character;  it  remains  a  "  hy- 
pothese  methodologique."  Our  problem  now  divides  into  two:  analysis 
of  the  essence  of  systematic  science,  and  the  application  of  our  result  to 
the  various  sciences,  to  see  that  they  do  and  can  fulfil  the  a  priori  con- 
ditions which  our  analysis  has  discovered.  These  two  problems  occupy 
the  first  and  second  books  respectively. 

What  then  is  the  criterion  by  which  we  choose  some  sense-presentations 
as  fit  for  the  body  of  science  and  reject  others  as  unfit?  The  first  part 
of  the  deduction  here  is,  we  must  confess,  not  what  the  plan  and  method 
of  the  book  lead  us  to  expect.  Science  is  "  un  systeme  de  correlations 
entre  des  modes  de  conscience  exprimes  par  le  langage  "  (pp.  32-33). 
Now  language,  words,  form  a  discrete  series;  so  do  our  ideas,  being  the 
inner  correspondents  of  our  words.  This  discontinuity  in  succession  is 
just  nothing  but  the  form  of  time.  Hence,  time  is  a  condition  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  science  (p.  35).  It  by  no  means  follows  that,  as  Kant  thought, 
it  is  a  condition  of  all  experience.  The  author  certainly  regards  this  as 
a  serious  deduction:  "  la  forme  du  temps  se  trouve  ainsi  deduite,  comme 
imposee  par  les  conditions  de  la  possibilite  de  la  science  "  (p.  35).  Yet 
who  can  follow  him  here?  Language  is  certainly  a  poor  basis,  with  its 
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irregular  caprices  of  form  and  structure,  whence  to  deduce  the  basis  of 
the  exact  systems  of  mechanics  and  physics.  It  would  surely  be  better 
to  assume  time  at  the  outset.  More  logical  is  his  second  point,  the  de- 
duction of  the  constancy  of  law.  All  statements,  all  reasoning,  presuppose 
that  what  was  said  is  true  after  its  utterance,  as  it  was  during  its  utterance. 
This  of  course  is  only  the  old  "  A  is  A  "  in  its  modern  form;  the  author 
seems  not  to  be  aware  that  the  point  is  familiar.  From  this  he  leaps  to 
the  principle  that  things  must  retain  their  characteristics,  display  regular 
behavior  under  similar  conditions.  This  principle,  as  Kant  showed  in 
his  remarks  about  cinnabar  being  always  red,  is  indeed  a  necessary  one  for 
science,  but  it  is  another  principle  than  the  above  one,  and  needs  either 
a  reduction  to  the  above  one  or  a  separate  proof.  It  is,  clearly,  time  that 
every  bit  of  logical  analysis  like  this  should  be  done  by  exact  and  sym- 
bolic methods.  There  is  however  a  further  statement  of  this  principle, 
sufficiently  deduced  by  the  author:  namely,  that  the  same  causes  must 
produce  the  same  effects,  if  there  is  to  be  science  (p.  39).  The  subjective 
correlate  of  this  is,  that  one  must  be  always  able  to  recognize  identity  in 
objects.  The  reader  will  here  note  that  the  author's  view  of  identity  is 
only  that  of  common  sense.  Any  two  objects  may  be  identical,  notwith- 
standing their  individual  distinctness.1  From  what  we  have  deduced 
it  follows  that  those  elements,  given  in  experience,  which  are  recog- 
nizable as  the  same,  which  display  unchanged  characters  in  all  their 
permutations  and  combinations  are  the  only  ones  fit  to  be  incorporated 
into  science  (p.  47).  Now  this  is  just  what  experimental  science  and 
inductive  methods  bear  out.  Mill's  five  methods  attempt  to  discover 
permanent  constant  elements.  Incidentally  it  follows  that  causality  is 
not  a  universally  necessary  principle:  every  change  must  when  repeated 
be  accompanied  by  the  same  antecedents  and  consequents,  but  this  is  only 
on  condition  that  there  be  science,  and  even  then  applies  only  to  changes. 
This  is  of  course  a  thought  not  unfamiliar  to  idealistic  philosophers,  who 
regard  causality  as  valid  only  from  a  certain  point  of  view.  But  the  main 
interest  of  this  analysis  of  the  experimental  method  (Chapter  II  of  Book  I) 
lies  in  its  criticism  of  the  current  induction.  This  method  is  one  of  elim- 
ination: "  elle  elimine  idealement  les  coincidences  fortuites,  et  elle  declare 
que  les  causes  cherchees  sont  constitutes  par  les  residus  "  (p.  70).  That 
is  good  for  discovery,  not  for  knowledge.  Experimental  proof  of  a  cause 
is  found  only  in  isolation.  This  is  one  of  the  novelties  of  the  book;  and 
in  the  reviewer's  opinion  perhaps  its  greatest  merit.  There  should  be 
direct  observation  of  the  cause,  acting  alone,  followed  by  its  effect. 

1  Cf.  p.  146  "  Deux  choses  qui  ne  different  que  par  de  rapport  exterieur  de 
position  sont,  prises  en  elles  memes,  une  seule  et  mgrne  chose  et  leurs  propriete's 
sont  indiscernables." 
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This  "  isolation,"  or  "  material  abstraction  "  is  the  nerve  of  all  real 
science.  It  is  done  (p.  71)  by  preventing  other  agents  from  coming  into 
the  experiment — as  in  making  a  body  fall  in  a  vacuum,  "  suppressing  " 
the  disturbing  agent  of  atmospheric  resistance  in  order  to  see  gravitation 
acting  in  isolation;  by  "  segregation  "  or  isolating  a  chemical  substance  in 
a  glass;  "  neutralization  "  where  the  two  above  are  materially  impossible 
and  we  estimate  a  cause  by  seeing  how  much  it  takes  to  neutralize  its 
effect;  and  finally  "  differentiation  "  where  the  disturbing  agents  are 
reduced  to  a  negligible  amount  —  as  in  the  pull  of  remote  stars  upon 
the  earth  (pp.  72-73).  "  Ainsi  la  methode  experimental  est  une  methode 
d 'abstraction  materielle."  And  what  terms  can  be  represented  most 
usefully  and  clearly  in  abstraction?  Color  without  form  not  at  all;  form 
without  color  easily. 

One  more  point  and  the  first  book  is  in  essence  finished.  Since  a  cause 
is  intuitable,  it  cannot  be  a  universal.  Whence  then  the  generality  of 
scientific  laws?  Simply  from  the  fact  that  the  utterly  isolated  cause  — 
the  mere  falling  body  without  further  determinations  —  is  so  indeter- 
minate as  to  permit  indefinite  range  of  application  —  in  short  is  practically 
itself  a  universal.  Of  course  this  is  bad  logic;  the  vague  is  not  essentially 
any  more  universal  than  the  well-defined.  Here  as  in  several  other  places 
the  author  ignores  many  of  the  results  of  the  history  of  philosophy.  His 
system  is  undoubtedly  a  mechanical  mixture,  not  a  chemical  combination, 
of  apriorism  and  nominalism.  And  yet  we  cannot  but  admire  the  con- 
vincing account  of  isolation  as  the  core  of  experiment.  It  certainly  seems 
to  the  reviewer  a  sound  point.  And  there  is  too,  we  think,  an  individuality 
about  causes  which  present  theories  of  science  tend  to  overlook.  How 
to  harmonize  these  nominalistic  motives  with  a  healthy  apriorism  will 
doubtless  long  be  the  great  problem  here.  We  do  not  believe  M.  Mauge 
has  quite  succeeded ;  but  he  has  brought  out  the  issue  clearly,  and  has 
strengthened  the  nominalistic  side. 

The  aim  of  the  Second  Book  is  to  show  that  while  the  theory  of  scientific 
method  just  given  is  in  some  of  the  less  exact  sciences  inadequate,  the  gaps 
may  be  filled  in.  To  do  this  it  gives  in  Part  I  a  careful  account  of  the 
proposed  method:  the  first  chapter  explaining  in  detail  '  synthetic  de- 
duction,' and  the  second  showing  how  it  is  made  possible  by  the  very 
structure  of  experience  and  of  science.  In  Ch.  I  we  learn  that  the  old 
syllogistic  logic  is  of  no  use,  as  it  does  not  enlarge  our  knowledge;  so  a 
new  kind  is  needed.  This  is  "  synthetic  deduction,"  which  reduces  to 
"  une  equation  entre  un  fait  isole  et  ce  meme  fait,  compris  dans  un  groupe 
d'ou  la  pensee  1'extrait  par  1'analyse  "  (p.  168).  This  "  fait  isole  "  is 
some  one  privileged  case,  not  itself  materially  abstracted  as  yet  —  that 
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is  why  this  is  deduction  and  not  induction.     Such  a  case  is  the  straight 
line  in  geometry,  the  atom  in  chemistry,  the  electron  in  physics.     This 
kind  of  deduction  is  quite  hypothetical,  telling  us  only  what  would  happen 
in  case  such  and  such  a  complex  of  these  atomic  elements  did  occur.     But 
with  the  progress  of  science  these  elements  ought  to  be  verified,  —  they 
are  not  mere  "  convenient  fictions  "  (p.  180).     Now  the  sciences  as  actu- 
ally existing  are  built  up  largely  out  of  these  synthetic  deductions:  many 
of  the  deductions  start  from  real  materially  abstracted  elements,  and 
many  from  elements  which  have  not  yet  been  isolated.     Besides  the  above 
there  are  a  few  local  excursions  in  this  chapter,  which  as  a  whole  seems 
to  the  reviewer  rather  unsystematic  and  confused:  e.  g.,  on  causation, 
(pp.  176-177),  definition  of  the  notion  (pp.  184-185),  and  the  principles 
of  composition,  importation,  etc.  (p.  195).     Ch.  II  shows  how  experience 
furnishes  us  one  very  convenient  element,  in  terms  of  which  we  can  express 
all  or  an  increasing  number  of  the  external  facts,  namely,  kinesthetic  sen- 
sations (p.  205).     Hence  science  would  reduce  all  to  motion:  that  is  "  le 
langage  le  plus  propre  a  traduire  les  relations  objectives  resultant  de  la 
nature  des  choses  "  (p.  208).     In  general,  the  scientific  element  must  be 
simple  and  definite  and  such  that  its  properties  are  independent  of  the 
size  or  complexity  of  the  object  wherein  it  exists.     Cases  of  these,  re- 
ducible of  course  at  bottom  to  motions,  are  material  points  (p.  235)  as 
"  elements  gravifiques,"  electrons  (p.  238),  and  ether  particles  (p.  242). 
Part  II  of  Book  II  carries  out  the  program  in  the  specially  difficult 
and  complicated  fields  of  biology  and  psychology.     The  discussion  is 
certainly  careful  and  sustained,  occupying  a  little  over  300  pages.     Of  the 
merits  of  his  program  for  a  complete  synthetically  deduced  science  of 
biology  we  are  unable  to  judge;  it  seems  a  question  not  for  the  philosopher 
but  for  the  biologist.   M.  Mauge  is  an  extreme  mechanist,  taking  as  physio- 
logical unit  assimilation,  with  its  complementary  process  of  cell-division  (p. 
273),  reducible  theoretically  at  least  to  a  more  elementary  unit,  the  plastid 
(p.  318).     He  admits  however  at  the  end  of  Ch.  I  that  deduction  cannot 
at  present  carry  its  designs  very  far  (p.  371).     The  discussion  of  psy- 
chology does  not,  we  must  admit,  seem  very  convincing.     He  distinguishes 
the  psychical  from  the  physical  thus  :  "les  memes  representations  ap- 
paraissant  tour  5.  tour  comme  objectives  ou  comme  subjectives,  suivant 
qu'elles  sont  considerdes  comme  determinant  dans  tous  les  esprits  des 
reactions  identiques  ou  des  reactions  diverses  ..."  (p.  372).    And  again, 
"  un  phenomene  est  objectif  .  .  .  quand  il  realise  les  conditions  qui  pour 
tout  esprit  normal,  rendent  cet  accord  possible,  .  .  .  il  est  subjectif,  dans 
la  mesure  ou  1'impression  qu'il  laisse,  varie  avec  les  individus  qui  en  sont 
temoins  "  (p.  377).     How  then,  we  might  ask,  can  psychology  be  a  science? 
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Where  is  the  verification  possible,  on  this  definition?  The  author  seems 
not  to  know  this  well-worn  objection.  The  psychic  atom  or  element, 
corresponding  to  the  biological  assimilation,  is  affective  tendency.  All 
psychical  states  may,  it  seems,  eventually  be  stated  in  terms  of  these 
tendencies,  combining,  clashing,  separating,  etc.  (pp.  423—464).  Cer- 
tainly the  proposal  is  revolutionary  enough  to  need  a  separate  treatise. 
Can  it  be  wise  to  make  one's  philosophy  of  scientific  method  depend  on 
a  thesis,  to  prove  which  one  must  first  turn  a  certain  science  quite  around? 
Much  of  the  discussion  is  taken  up  with  the  question  of  the  relation 
of  body  and  mind.  The  author  is  a  parallelist  (p.  390)  on  apriori  grounds. 
The  question  whether  or  no  there  is  quantity  in  mental  states  is  decided 
in  the  affirmative  (p.  415).  The  physiological  equivalent  of  represen- 
tation is  "  ionization  "  (cf.  pp.  485-487).  The  ideal  would  be,  by  com- 
bining hypothetically  the  psychical  elements,  to  deduce  what  kinds  of 
states  a  conscious  subject  could  have.  The  author  tries  a  little  of  this 
(pp.  499-506) ;  but  it  is  hardly  possible  to  criticise  such  an  attempt  ade- 
quately in  passing.  The  last  division  but  one  of  the  book  is  entitled 
"  Psychogenie  "  (p.  528)  and  has  for  its  aim  the  synthetic  deduction  of 
the  genetic  side  of  psychology:  of  perception,  conception,  memory,  imag- 
ination (pp.  528-562).  It  does  not  seem  advisable  for  anybody  to  under- 
take so  huge  problems  as  the  author  here  treats  merely  by  the  way.  The 
whole  of  genetic  psychology,  the  genesis  of  social  modes  (pp.  562-590), 
the  transformation  of  psychology,  and  a  deductive  biology  —  these  sub- 
jects must  be,  even  in  the  barest  outline,  the  work  of  many  men  at  many 
different  times.  On  the  other  hand,  the  general  thesis  of  M.  Mauge  may 
perfectly  well  be  defended  as  an  ideal  of  science  without  one's  proving 
just  how  in  detail  it  might  be  worked  out.  We  believe  that  its  strength 
lies  in  the  insistence  on  the  intuitive  side  of  science,  and  at  the  same  time 
claiming  for  the  apriori  aspect  an  equal  recognition.  It  is  a  splendid 
attempt  on  a  very  large  scale  to  reconcile  these  two  opposing  tendencies 
of  thought.  Its  greatest  value,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  is  in  the  motive 
of  inclusiveness  which  seems  to  dominate  the  author's  work.  At  the  end 
(pp.  591-606)  is  an  excellent  summary  of  the  general  philosophical  posi- 
tion, clearing  up  many  points  which  taken  by  themselves  are  a  little 

obscure.     On  the  whole,  the  style  is  rather  difficult. 

W.  H.  SHELDON. 
DARTMOUTH  COLLEGE. 

Old  Criticism  and  New  Pragmatism.      By  J.  M.    O'SULLIVAN. 

Dublin.     M.  H.  Gill   &  Son,  1909.  — pp.  xiii,  317. 

This  book  consists  of  four  essays.     The  first,  which  was  presented  to 
the  faculty  of  the  University  of  Heidelberg  as  a  doctor's  dissertation  and 
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subsequently  published  as  a  monograph  of  the  Kant-Studien  (1908), 
constitutes  about  two-thirds  of  the  volume.  It  is  entitled  "  A  Comparison 
of  the  Methods  of  Kant  and  Hegel,  Illustrated  by  Their  Treatment 
of  the  Category  of  Quantity  "  (pp.  1-206).  The  second  essay  bears  the 
title  of  "  Kant's  Treatment  of  Causation:  Some  of  Its  Corollaries  "  (pp. 
207-248).  The  third  essay  deals  with  "  Pragmatism  as  an  Epistemo- 
logical  Method  in  Its  Relation  to  Criticism  "  (pp.  249-292),  while  the 
fourth  is  a  "  General  Comment  on  Criticism  and  Pragmatism  "  (pp.  293- 
317).  "  In  spite  of  their  seeming  diversity  of  subject,  there  is  an  under- 
lying unity  of  purpose  in  these  Essays.  They  are  an  attempt  to  exhibit, 
in  part  at  least,  the  Kantian  system  as  an  immanent  philosophical  crit- 
icism of  first  principles;  and,  viewing  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  Prag- 
matism from  the  standpoint  of  a  different  school,  to  lay  bare  the  connec- 
tion which  exists  between  their  theories  of  Truth  in  consequence  of  their 
attachment  to  Radical  Empiricism  "  (p.  vii).  The  first  part  of  this  two- 
fold aim  is  undertaken  in  the  first  two  essays;  while  the  last  two  are  de- 
voted to  the  attempt  to  view  Criticism  and  Pragmatism  as  allied  methods. 
The  purpose  of  the  first  essay  is  to  "  exhibit  the  Kantian  system  as  an 
immanent  philosophical  criticism  of  first  principles,"  and  to  discuss  the 
relation  between  the  Kantian  and  the  Hegelian  methods,  the  comparison 
having  reference  primarily  to  the  category  of  quantity  and  the  treatment 
it  receives  at  the  hands  of  the  two  authors.  First,  the  Kantian  method, 
the  critical,  is  differentiated  from  the  Humian  method,  the  psychogenetic. 
Kant  is  interested  to  find  out  the  essential  constitution  of  experience,  and 
not  to  trace  its  historical  origin  and  development  either  in  the  individual 
or  in  the  race.  His  interest  in  experience  is  epistemological  rather  than 
psychological.  He  asks  concerning  its  indispensable  presuppositions: 
"  the  '  sources  '  which  he  seeks  are  '  grounds'  "  (p.  6).  These  '  grounds,' 
of  course,  are  the  Kantian  a  priori  elements  within  experience.  But  these 
a  priori  elements,  these  categories  which  make  our  experience  possible, 
are  not  brought  by  Kant  into  organic  relation  to  each  other;  "  they  pre- 
sent the  appearance  of  standing  in  a  mere  outward  relation  to  each  other  " 
(p.  32).  "  Everywhere  disconnection,  sharp  opposition  and  contrast 
seems  to  reign  supreme  "  (p.  33).  Though  this  disconnection  may  be 
more  apparent  than  real  (and  later  on  in  his  discussion  the  critic  attempts 
to  show  that  inner  connection  among  the  categories  as  Kant  works  them 
out  is  not  wanting),  still  whatever  inner  connection  there  might  be  among 
them  was  not  of  primary  interest  to  Kant  and  is  not  easily  discovered. 
"  As  far  as  the  Kantian  philosophy  was  concerned  we  may  therefore  de- 
scribe the  task  which  lay  before  Hegel  as  follows:  Expand  and  systema- 
tise the  Kantian  table  of  categories,  so  that  their  mutual  relations  and 
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positions  shall  be  clearly  defined  and  their  necessity  proved,  and  at  the 
same  time  get  rid  of  the  subjectivism  and  its  appanage,  the  Ding-an- 
sich  "  (p.  34).  "  Rejecting  the  psychological  prejudices  which  still  cling 
to  Kant,  Hegel's  task  is  to  discover  the  thought-forms  immanent  in  re- 
ality. The  system  of  categories  in  its  entirety  presents  the  very  nature 
of  mind  —  not,  however,  of  mind  as  separate  and  standing  apart  from 
reality,  but  as -constituting  its  very  innermost  essence"  (p.  35).  Thus 
the  system  of  categories  is,  for  Hegel,  an  organic  whole,  which,  taken  in 
its  completeness,  is  nothing  less  than  the  expression  of  the  Absolute  essence. 
Hence  the  dialectical  method  of  deducing  the  categories.  This  method  is 
then  summarized  in  some  detail  and  is  contrasted  with  the  critical  method 
of  Kant.  The  nature  of  these  two  methods  is  explained  more  fully  in  a 
very  detailed  and  withal  very  suggestive  analysis  of  the  category  of  Quan- 
tity as  it  is  treated  by  both  Kant  and  Hegel.  For  the  purposes  of  this 
review  it  is  perhaps  hardly  necessary  to  follow  this  analysis  in  any  detail. 
The  analysis  is  certainly  a  painstaking  one  and  is  evidently  the  result  of 
careful  study  of  this  part  of  the  Kantian  and  Hegelian  systems.  Many 
valuable  hints  and  suggestions,  as  well  as  instructive  interpretations  of 
difficult  passages  in  both  Kant  and  Hegel,  are  to  be  found  here.  The 
essay  closes  with  some  remarks  concerning  the  mathematical  method  in 
philosophy  and  in  the  sciences. 

The  second  essay  is  a  summary  of  Kant's  discussion  of  Causality  and  a 
consideration  of  some  of  the  consequences  that  follow  from  it.  After  a 
brief  review  of  the  difference  between  the  positions  of  Hume  and  Kant  on 
this  problem,  the  critic  proceeds  to  show  the  futility  of  Kant's  so-called 
'metaphysical'  deduction  of  the  category,  and  then  passes  on  to  a  review  of 
the  '  transcendental '  deduction,  which  is  the  real  proof  that  Kant  ad- 
vances in  favor  of  the  objective  validity  of  the  category  as  against  Hume's 
subjective  account  of  its  origin  and  significance.  Kant's  proof  of  the 
objective  validity  of  the  category,  however,  is  inconsistent  with  his  pre- 
supposition concerning  the  impossibility  of  the  world  taken  as  a  whole 
being  the  object  of  possible  experience.  This  proof  can  be  allowed  to 
Kant  only  on  the  '  streak  '  view  of  causation,  namely,  that  an  isolated 
event  b  is  caused  by  another  isolated  event  a.  "  But  this  is  a  very  rough 
and  ready  way  of  treating  the  matter,  often  necessary  perhaps  in  ordinary 
practical  life  and  thought  or  in  what  after  all  is  but  a  somewhat  more  exact 
form  of  the  same  attitude  —  ordinary  experimental  science.  But  this 
manner  of  thinking  is  scarcely  exact  enough  for  strict  philosophic  specu- 
lation. We  must  replace  the  abstract  events  a  and  b  in  the  full  concrete 
out  of  which  we  abstracted  them.  When  this  is  done  we  recognize  that 
cause  and  effect  apply  to  the  totality  of  the  conditions  and  the  totality  of 
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the  conditioned.  .  .  .  This  emendation  is  necessary  from  Kant's  point  of 
view.  Experience  after  all  is  not  the  consciousness  of  the  objective  suc- 
cession of  two  isolated  events  a  and  6;  it  is  rather  the  consciousness  of  a 
great  complex  of  phenomena,  in  which  each  element  has  its  definite  place 
in  space  and  time  assigned  to  it  "  (p.  233).  So  Kant  seems  to  be  reduced 
to  the  following  difficulties  in  his  discussion  of  causality.  In  the  first 
place,  either  he  must  give  up  the  objective  validity  of  causality  or  he  must 
surrender  the  basis  of  his  argument  against  rational  cosmology.  "  Again, 
he  must  either  renounce  his  subjectivism  and  phenomenalism,  or  else  his 
hope  of  proving  the  validity  of  necessary  synthetic  a  priori  judgments  " 
(p.  236).  "  He  must  finally  either  adopt  a  '  streak  '  view  of  causation  or 
presuppose  an  '  ideally  perfect  experience  '  as  given  "  (ibid.}.  Thus  it 
seems  that  Kant  fails  to  prove  the  absolutely  necessary  character  of  the 
laws  of  nature  or  else  he  surrenders  certain  fundamental  assumptions  of 
his  system.  Furthermore,  his  attack  on  empirical  freedom  must  be  re- 
jected; even  granting  that  he  has  established  the  a  priori  necessity  of  the 
principles  of  mechanical  causation,  still  he  has  not  shown  that  such  me- 
chanical causation  can  legitimately  be  applied  to  the  realm  of  desires,  to 
the  world  of  the  '  inner  sense.' 

The  two  essays  above  summarized  are  real  contributions  to  the  study 
of  Kant  and  Hegel.  They  offer  very  satisfactory  summaries  of  the 
methods  of  the  two  philosophers,  and  throw  no  little  light  on  some  of 
the  dark  passages  in  both  bearing  on  the  category  of  Quantity.  The  second 
essay,  especially,  puts  in  relief  some  of  the  difficulties  which  Kant  has  to  face 
in  his  treatment  of  causation,  and,  by  indicating  the  source  of  these  diffi- 
culties, it  suggests  the  way  around  them — though,  unfortunately,  the 
criticisms  are  not  sufficiently  constructive.  Furthermore,  the  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  critic  to  work  out  an  inner  connection  among  Kant's 
categories  is  both  interesting  and  instructive.  Whether  he  does  not  read 
into  the  table  of  categories  a  greater  degree  of  connection  than  Kant  him- 
self saw  there  may  be  a  question  open  to  debate.  But  surely  Kant  did 
see  some  degree  of  connection  there,  and  it  is  well  to  have  the  fact  stressed 
even  at  the  risk  of  exaggeration. 

An  opportunity  for  adverse  criticism  might  arise  in  connection  with  the 
critic's  constant  insistence  that  Kant's  appeals  are  always  and  directly 
to  experience,  while  Hegel  moves  in  the  realm  of  '  pure '  thought  in  ab- 
straction from  experience.  This  insistence  is  not  objectionable,  provided 
one  is  always  sure  just  what  is  meant  by  it;  but  one  is  not  always  sure  just 
what  the  present  author  means  by  it.  For  example,  he  says:  "  In  Hegel 
each  step  in  advance  is  made  through  a  consideration  of  what  is  involved 
for  pure  thought  in  the  notion  already  reached ;  with  Kant,  on  the  contrary, 
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pure  thought  can  do  nothing,  as  far  as  advance  in  theoretical  knowledge 
is  concerned,  and  each  step  implies  a  constant  reference  to  the  one  suffi- 
cient touchstone,  the  one  possible  criterion  —  the  possibility  of  experi- 
ence "  (p.  151).  "  Though  Hegel's  categories  have  an  application  in  the 
world  of  sense,  yet  in  their  character  as  forms  for  rethinking  the  world 
they  have  another  and  for  Hegel  a  more  important  signification  —  they 
are  expressions  for  the  Absolute  "  (p.  155).  These  and  other  such  pas- 
sages might  be  construed  to  mean  that  the  Hegelian  categories  are  mere 
abstract  ideas  deduced  by  the  machinery  of  the  dialectic  working  entirely 
out  of  touch  with  experience,  while  the  Kantian  categories  spring  into 
being  only  because  of  their  essential  connection  with  experience.  And 
this  might  give  rise  to  a  false  conception  of  both  systems.  Of  course 
Kant  does  emphasize  experience;  but  the  nature  of  the  experience  he  is 
emphasizing  must  be  borne  in  mind.  And  it  must  also  be  kept  in  mind 
that  Hegel  insists  upon  experience  as  strongly  as  does  Kant,  and  that  he 
deems  his  categories  as  much  expressions  of  experience  as  "  expressions 
for  the  Absolute"  —  indeed  it  is  just  in  their  experiential  setting  that 
the  Hegelian  categories  are  expressions  for  the  Absolute.  It  is  true  that 
the  critic  does  not  entirely  overlook  this  point.  But  his  disposition  to 
emphasize,  perhaps  over-emphasize,  Kant's  regard  for  experience  causes 
him  apparently  to  minimize  the  experiential  basis  of  the  Hegelian  logic. 
The  last  two  essays  occupy  only  about  sixty-five  pages  of  the  book. 
The  first  of  these  deals  with  pragmatism  as  an  epistemological  method  in 
its  relation  to  criticism.  The  purpose  of  the  essay  the  author  states  thus: 
"  In  the  present  paper  I  shall  try  to  point  out  some  striking  affinities  be- 
tween Criticism  and  a  mode  of  thought  which  in  many  respects  is  the  very 
antithesis  of  Hegel's.  In  working  out  the  implications  of  some  of  Kant's 
fundamental  doctrines,  whether  we  arrive  at  the  absolutism  of  Hegel  with 
its  pantheistic  leanings,  or  at  the  individualism  of  Pragmatism,  which  to 
many  seems  to  verge  on  utter  scepticism,  and  has  decidedly  a  pluralistic 
bias,  depends  on  the  particular  idea  or  aspect  of  the  critical  philosophy 
which  we  determine  to  regard  as  basic.  That  the  pragmatists  would  be 
only  too  ready  to  repudiate  the  genealogy  here  suggested  for  them  is  im- 
material to  my  purpose,  which  is  simply  to  show  that  from  certain  points 
of  view  they  may  be  regarded  as  the  legitimate  inheritors  of  the  critical 
mantle  "  (pp.  353-354).  Of  course  the  writer  does  not  mean  to  imply 
that  pragmatism  has  its  historical  origin  in  criticism;  what  he  is  inter- 
ested in  is  to  disclose  the  similarities  between  the  two  as  theories  of  truth. 
The  element  in  criticism  with  which  pragmatism  is  most  closely  related 
is  the  '  radical  empirical '  element:  "  the  closest  affinity  is  to  be  found 
in  the  radical  empiricism  and  the  insistence  on  the  spontaneity  of  the 
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understanding  in  its  theoretical  use,  which  are  common  to  both  "  (pp. 
287-288).  The  second  of  the  two  essays  with  which  we  are  now  dealing 
closes  the  volume  with  some  general  remarks  on  the  methods  of  criticism 
and  pragmatism.  The  scope  and  purpose  of  this  essay  are  indicated  in 
the  note  appended  at  the  end:  "  In  the  comments  which  bring  these  essays 
to  a  close  no  attempt  is  made  to  give  anything  approaching  an  exhaustive 
or  adequate  critical  evaluation  of  Criticism  and  Pragmatism;  their  object 
has  simply  been  to  give  a  few  of  the  objections  which  the  special  problems 
dealt  with  have  suggested  against  these  two  systems  of  philosophy." 
The  criticisms  of  both  systems  turn  upon  the  subjectivism  that  attaches 
to  them  as  theories  of  truth.  Criticism  is  after  all  subjective  idealism, 
though  not  subjective  idealism  in  its  cruder  form.  And  in  so  far  as  prag- 
matism regards  the  individual  consciousness  as  its  starting-point,  and 
holds  the  doctrine  of '  radical  empiricism,'  it  is  open  to  the  same  criticism. 
But  pragmatism  has  difficulties  peculiar  to  itself.  As  a  theory  of  truth,  it 
falls  into  self-contradiction  and  lands  us  in  relativity;  ultimately  it  sinks 
into  psychology.  "  It  is  not  a  Logic  of  truth  and  falsehood  or  a  Logic  of 
anything  else;  it  is  a  confession  of  the  futility  of  all  Logic"  (p.  317). 

The  intrinsic  worth  of  these  last  two  essays  is  open  to  question.  Since 
the  second  purports  to  be  only  a  very  general  statement  of  some  of  the 
difficulties  involved  in  criticism  and  pragmatism,  perhaps  discussion  of  it 
should  be  withheld;  and  yet  one  must  feel  that  the  essay  would  have 
been  much  improved  had  its  aim  been  more  constructive.  The  first  of 
these  last  two  essays,  however,  is  more  justly  open  to  adverse  criticism. 
Whether  the  author  succeeds  in  bringing  to  light  any  very  fundamental 
similarities  between  the  theories  of  criticism  and  pragmatism  is  more  than 
doubtful.  On  the  face  of  it  this  would  seem  to  be  a  rather  forlorn  hope  — 
unless,  indeed,  one  does  considerable  violence  to  criticism  in  one's  interpre- 
tation of  it.  After  all,  one  must  think,  it  is  not  a  matter  of  chance  as  to 
the  direction  in  which  the  implications  of  the  Kantian  system  logically  lead ; 
the  system  does  not  give  rise  to  the  absolutism  of  Hegel  or  the  individu- 
alism of  the  pragmatists  indifferently.  Of  course,  it  is  undoubtedly  pos- 
sible to  find  similarities  between  the  theory  of  Kant  and  the  theories  of 
the  pragmatists;  but  whether  such  similarities  should  be  called  '  striking 
affinities  '  is  at  least  debatable.  At  any  rate,  that  the  '  affinities ' 
which  the  present  essays  disclose  between  criticism  and  pragmatism  are 
much  less  pronounced  than  the  differences  which  it  finds  between  the  two 
theories  is  an  interesting  and,  perhaps,  instructive  fact.  On  the  showing 
of  the  essay,  it  would  seem  that  the  pragmatist  yet  has  sufficient 
grounds  to  repudiate  the  genealogy  suggested  for  him,  and  that  he  may 
still  insist  that  the  correct  theory  of  truth  must  be  worked  out,  not  with  the 
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aid  of  Kant,  but  in  spite  of  him.     Both  these  essays  might  well  have 
had  concise  summaries  of  their  contents. 

But,  on  the  whole,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  less  desirable  to  criticise 
the  details  of  this  book  than  to  call  attention  to,  and  emphasize,  the  sig- 
nificance of  its  aim.  The  sort  of  philosophical  criticism  that  is  needed 
to-day  is  constructive  historical  criticism  —  an  unsparing  pruning  of 
philosophical  doctrines  in  the  light  of  the  lessons  taught  by  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  theories.  Any  book  which  attempts  such  criticism 
should,  therefore,  be  welcomed.  The  present  book  is  such  an  one,  and 
so  deserves  and  demands  consideration.  Its  value  would  have  been 
greatly  enhanced,  had  it  realized  this  aim  in  a  more  constructive  fashion. 

G.  W.  CUNNINGHAM. 

MlDDLEBURY    COLLEGE. 


NOTICES  OF  NEW  BOOKS. 

An  der  Grenze  der  Philosophic.  Melanchthon —  Lavater  —  David  Friedrich 
Strauss.  Von  HEINRICH  MAIER.  Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1909.  —  pp. 
vi,  405. 

As  the  title  indicates,  the  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  discuss  men  and  subjects 
that  dwell  on  the  border  line  of  philosophy.  While  the  three  men  that  are 
brought  into  this  unwonted  juxtaposition  within  the  covers  of  a  single  volume 
are  not  Philosophen  vom  Fach,  they  are  nevertheless  of  considerable  impor- 
tance in  the  history  of  thought.  In  connection  with  each  of  the  three,  but 
particularly  in  the  case  of  Melanchthon  and  Lavater,  an  extended  and  sug- 
gestive account  is  given  of  the  intellectual  environment  in  which  the  fortunes 
of  the  hero  are  cast.  With  considerable  detail  the  author  portrays  the  early 
humanistic  leanings  of  Melanchthon,  and  then  sketches  the  reaction,  par- 
ticularly against  Aristotle,  which  he  experienced  as  a  result  of  Luther's  in- 
fluence upon  him  during  his  early  years  at  Wittenberg.  This  reaction  is 
followed  by  a  return  to  the  ancients,  and  by  a  protracted  endeavor  to  com- 
bine an  eclectic  philosophy  with  the  theology  of  the  German  Reformation. 
In  this  endeavor  Melanchthon  moves  more  and  more  in  the  direction  of  scho- 
lasticism. This  appears  particularly  in  his  doctrine  of  law.  The  lex  divina, 
lex  natures,  and  lex  humana  are  in  Melanchthon's  treatment  unmistakably 
derived  from  a  supreme  lex  ceterna,  quite  in  the  spirit  of  Thomas  Aquinas; 
and  hence  the  author  asserts  that  Melanchthon's  entire  doctrine  of  law  is  ob- 
tained from  the  Thomistic  theology.  On  the  metaphysical  side  a  similar 
tendency  towards  scholasticism  is  discernible,  a  tendency  which  undoubtedly 
accelerated  the  subsequent  movement  in  the  direction  of  formal  orthodoxy. 
In  Melanchthon's  work,  consequently,  there  is  much  that  is  dangerous  to  the 
Weltanschauung  which  was  peculiarly  the  contribution  of  the  Reformation. 
In  extenuation,  however,  the  author  points  out  that  the  need  of  harmonizing 
knowledge  and  faith,  though  not  particularly  felt  by  Luther  himself,  was 
nevertheless  imperative.  Moreover,  Melanchthon  himself  was  not  a  phi- 
losopher, as  the  character  of  his  eclecticism  abundantly  attests;  and  since  he 
was  unequal  to  the  task  of  reconstructing  the  current  philosophy  in  a  funda- 
mental way,  so  as  to  achieve  a  more  harmonious  systemization  of  the  new 
attitude  introduced  by  Protestantism,  he  was  obliged  to  use  the  tools  which 
he  found  at  hand.  Melanchthon  was  a  child  of  his  time,  and  in  spite  of  his 
shortcomings  was  able  to  serve  his  cause  fruitfully  in  fostering  solidarity, 
judiciousness,  and  a  sense  of  continuity  with  the  thinking  of  the  past. 

In  Lavater  we  meet  a  personage  whose  claim  to  consideration  as  a  philos- 
opher is  even  smaller  than  that  of  Melanchthon.  As  a  consistent  and  per- 
sistent opponent  of  the  Enlightenment,  his  appeal  is  not  primarily  to  argument, 
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but  to  the  natural  feeling  and  insight  of  the  uncorrupted  spirit.  In  so  far  as 
he  ventures  into  the  field  of  philosophy,  he  relies  upon  a  sensationalistic  epis- 
temology  combined  with  the  '  principle  of  faith.1  To  the  philosopher  he  is  of 
interest  mainly  as  a  product  and  representative  of  the  storm  and  stress  period. 
In  matters  of  reflection  he  is  invariably  feeble.  This  appears  not  only  from 
his  general  conception  of  knowledge,  but  also  from  his  inability  to  establish 
any  connections  with  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  from  his  contrast  between  the 
'  religious  sense  '  and  the  '  moral  sense,'  and  from  his  disquisitions  concerning 
physiognomy.  While  himself  a  wonderfully  keen  judge  of  faces,  his  attempts 
to  put  physiognomy  and  phrenology  on  a  scientific  basis  are  no  longer  worth 
considering,  and  were  at  no  time  remarkable  for  a  display  of  analytic  ability. 
They  take  for  granted,  for  example,  the  existence  of  'powers';  and  in  general 
his  speculations,  as  might  be  expected,  in  view  of  his  emotional  and  mystical 
temperament,  are  guilty  of  all  manner  of  extravagances.  Yet  Lavater,  rather 
than  Jacobi  or  Herder,  is  the  philosophical  representative  of  the  storm  and 
stress  movement.  This  revolutionary  epoch,  so  significant  for  the  philosophy 
and  the  cultural  ideals  of  the  subsequent  period,  owes  much  of  its  inspiration 
to  the  work  on  physiognomy  and  to  the  general  attitude  and  personality  of 
Lavater. 

The  discussion  of  Strauss  devotes  considerable  space,  as  might  be  expected, 
to  the  attempt  of  the  latter  to  work  out  Hegel's  ideas  in  the  field  of  religion. 
At  the  outset  Strauss  was  satisfied  to  regard  philosophy  and  religion  as  the 
same  in  content,  though  differing  in  the  manner  of  presentation.  Reflection 
finally  convinced  him,  however,  that  the  support  given  to  Christianity  by  the 
Hegelian  philosophy  is  more  apparent  than  real.  While  Hegelianism  is  ob- 
viously inadequate  to  validate  historical  Christianity,  Strauss  was  disposed 
to  think  that  the  truth  contained  in  Christian  myth  and  dogma  might  be 
philosophically  legitimated.  In  his  earlier  work  Strauss  conceived  of  myth 
and  dogma  as  the  historical  form  in  which  the  unconscious  striving  of  the 
universal  spirit  finds  expression  for  philosophical  ideas.  This  religious  intel- 
lectualism,  however,  gradually  led  him  to  the  condemnation  of  all  myth  and 
dogma,  since  the  difference  between  philosophy  and  religion  in  the  manner  of 
presentation  inevitably  affects  the  content  of  that  which  is  known.  And  so 
Strauss's  attempts  at  construction  in  the  sphere  of  religion  culminated  in  de- 
struction and  negation.  As  to  the  metaphysics  of  his  later  years,  the  inter- 
esting question  is  raised  how  Strauss  accomplished  the  transition  from  Hegel- 
ianism to  materialism.  The  answer  to  this  question,  so  the  author  asserts, 
is  not  so  difficult  if  we  notice  that  Strauss  carried  his  Hegelianism  over  into 
materialism.  The  meaning  of  this  apparent  paradox,  we  find,  is  that  Strauss 
was  mainly  concerned  to  combat  dualism  and  to  affirm  the  ontological  identity 
of  mind  and  matter.  For  this  reason  the  usual  objections  to  materialism 
made  no  impression  upon  him.  As  he  explained  in  a  letter  to  Zeller,  his  phi- 
losophy conceives  of  fundamental  reality  in  such  a  way  that  we  are  enabled  to 
understand  the  nature  of  both  mind  and  matter.  This  comment  shows  clearly 
that  his  chief  interest  is  in  the  assertion  of  a  basal  identity,  and  that  his  ma- 
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terialism  is  not,  at  bottom,  that  of  Vogt  and  Biichner.  This  also  accounts 
for  his  contention  that  the  dispute  between  idealism  and  materialism  is  merely 
a  verbal  wrangle,  and  that  the  important  issue  is  the  issue  between  monism 
and  dualism. 

The  book  is  provided  with  an  appendix  of  thirty  closely  printed  pages,  con- 
taining references  and  notes.  But  while  it  furnishes  abundant  evidence  of 
scholarship  and  labor,  its  style  is  relatively  untechnical  and  is  both  clear  and 
pleasing,  and  those  who  are  interested  in  the  topics  therein  discussed  will  find 
in  the  work  an  ample  reward  for  a  careful  reading. 

B.  H.  BODE. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Lectures  on  the  Experimental  Psychology  of  the  Thought  Processes.     By  E.  B. 
TITCHENER.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Company,  1909.  —  pp.  ix,  318. 

These  lectures,  delivered  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  March,  1909,  con- 
stitute the  author's  reply  to  the  critical  comment  aroused  by  his  lectures  at 
Columbia  University  the  preceding  year,  which  were  published  under  the  title: 
The  Psychology  of  Feeling  and  Attention.  In  that  work  the  writer  formulated 
his  sensationalistic  doctrine  of  the  data  of  consciousness;  in  the  present,  he 
subjects  to  review  the  recent  literature  of  the  thought  processes,  with  a  view 
to  the  critical  estimate  of  its  bearing  upon  the  problem  of  the  existence  of 
another  than  sensational  and  imaginal  elements. 

This  literature  presents  the  results  of  studies  which  have,  in  chief  part,  issued 
from  the  psychological  laboratory.  Its  method,  through  inevitable  selection, 
has  been  that  of  systematically  controlled  introspection  —  the  Ausfrageex- 
periment.  Against  this  method,  which  has  aroused  hostile  criticism,  the  writer 
urges,  incidentally,  the  only  valid  charge  which  can  be  brought  against  it, 
when  he  laments  that  in  one  series  of  experiments  the  observers  were  not 
allowed  complete  freedom  of  association,  and  says  of  another  that  the  experi- 
menter got  back  from  his  subjects  pretty  much  what  he  put  into  their  heads. 
There  are  two  essential  phases  of  laboratory  work  —  reaction  and  introspec- 
tion, the  former  of  which  must  finally  receive  introspective  interpretation, 
whether  from  subject  or  conductor.  In  the  Ausfrageexperiment  the  latter 
of  these  phases  is  made  central  and  exclusive.  It  seems  the  only  way  in  which 
the  field  of  thought  processes  can  be  approached;  and  the  one  danger  by  which 
the  method  is  beset  is  that  of  suggestion,  the  danger  that  the  reporter  shall 
not  give  a  full  and  unbiased  account  of  his  experience,  but  be  determined  in 
either  the  object  of  his  attempts  or  the  form  in  which  his  report  is  cast  by 
the  expectations  or  directions  of  the  experimenter. 

The  discussion  of  experimental  studies  is  preceded,  in  the  first  two  lectures* 
by  a  general  critical  review  of  current  conceptions  of  the  elements  and  criteria 
of  the  psychical,  with  a  view  to  establishing  the  methodological  basis  of  sen- 
sationalism. The  writer,  at  the  outset,  expresses  the  belief  that  differential 
psychology,  which  brings  to  light  the  variations  in  individual  mental  consti- 
tution, will  do  much  to  allay  the  perennial  controversies  of  the  text-books. 
The  creation  of  a  conventional  conception,  of  the  mental  image  for  example, 
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may  go  far  to  account  for  a  failure  to  recognize  as  imaginal  types  of  experience 
which  differ  so  largely  as  the  kinaesthetic  does  from  the  visual.  When  the 
writer  attempts  the  description  of  his  own  '  visual  schemata  '  one  is  tempted 
to  wonder  whether  this  full  and  exact  introspector  has  not  failed  to  identify 
certain  kinaesthetic  phases  of  his  own  experience,  on  account  of  the  dominance 
of  the  visual  conception  of  imagination. 

As  to  the  first  of  the  two  methodological  points  urged,  sensationalism  is  to 
be  taken  as  a  purely  heuristic  principle,  the  adoption  of  which  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  its  sufficiency  for  psychological  analysis;  it  represents,  indeed,  the 
principle  of  economy  which  reflection  is  to  bring  to  bear,  at  each  stage  of  prog- 
ress, upon  the  problem  of  analysis,  in  conceiving  experience  of  meaning,  atti- 
tude, or  other  '  non-imaginal '  sorts,  as  hitherto  unresolved  complexes  of  sen- 
sational elements. 

In  the  second  lecture  the  author  turns  to  a  yet  more  serious  defect  of  method, 
the  confusion  of  logical  with  psychological  criteria,  of  existential  with  refer- 
ential aspects  of  experience.  He  deals  with  two  forms,  the  discrimination 
of  act  and  content,  or  '  immanent  objectivity  '  (Brentano)  and  the  inclusion 
of  objective  reference  or '  transitive  objectivity  '  (Stout).  The  former  criterion 
lies  closer  than  the  latter  to  a  true  psychological  point  of  view.  It  is,  indeed, 
the  result  of  a  psychology  of  reflection,  not  of  observation,  and  thus  falsely 
reads  into  the  qualitative  content  of  an  experience  that  which  is  properly  a 
logical  implication  of  the  situation;  but  it  is  based  on  a  true  psychological 
distinction,  that,  namely,  between  the  temporal  course  of  a  mental  process 
and  its  qualitative  specificity. 

With  transitive  objectivity  the  writer  is  less  patient.  It  makes  the  intention, 
or  direction  upon  an  object,  the  specific  criterion  of  the  psychical.  To  this 
it  is  replied,  first,  that  such  pointing  appears  also  in  the  physical  world,  as  in 
the  mutual  implications  of  organization,  and,  secondly,  that  it  is  not  universal 
within  the  psychical  field.  I  am  not  persuaded  that,  in  the  essential  meaning 
of  the  term  as  applied  to  consciousness,  this  character  does  appear  within  the 
physical  world.  The  point  may  be  raised  whether  the  writer  himself  does 
not  here  pass  from  the  standpoint  of  observation  to  thac  of  reflection.  But 
this  possibility,  indeed,  is  recognized  in  the  Lectures,  in  the  reference  to  a  dis- 
tinction between  mere  Hinweisen  and  an  inneres  Bezogensein.  The  essential 
point  of  the  writer's  criticism,  however,  is  that  transcendence  has  no  place 
within  psychology,  —  and  a  more  weighty  and  needed  reminder  could  not 
be  urged.  The  extra-mental  term  must  not  be  included  without  a  distinct 
recognition  that  one  is  leaving  the  very  ground  of  analytical  psychology,  and 
passing  over  to  the  field  of  logical  and  practical  relations. 

The  third  and  fourth  lectures  of  the  series  discuss  the  summary  results 
of  the  work  of  Marbe  and  Orth,  of  Watt,  Ach  and  Messer,  and,  more  incident- 
ally, of  Woodworth  and  Binet.  Two  general  conceptions  emerge  from  the 
multitude  of  details,  that  of  conscious  attitude  —  Bewusslseinslage  —  and 
that  of  thought-element.  Of  the  nature  of  the  Bewusstseinslage  the  various 
writers  in  question  can  say  relatively  little;  of  its  behavior  they  say  much. 
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In  general,  conscious  attitudes  are  described  as  of  two  types,  intellectual 
—  awareness  of  meaning  —  and  emotional  —  awareness  of  relation  —  with 
certain  intermediate  forms,  such  as  Ach's  'awareness  of  determination  '  and 
'  awareness  of  tendency.'  The  Bewusstseinslage  is  susceptible  of  manifold 
elaborations,  the  range  of  which  may  be  expressed  in  the  Author's  words  — 
since  meaning,  for  the  analytical  psychologist,  is  to  be  found  in  the  idea's 
contextual  relations  —  that  "  the  meaning  of  a  word  has  a  continuous  scale 
of  representations  in  consciousness,  from  the  zero-point  of  inseparable  fusion 
with  look  or  sound  of  the  word  itself  up  to  distinct  realization  as  a  group  of 
visual  and  verbal  associates." 

The  other  aspect  of  this  matter  of  conscious  attitudes  is  the  direction,  as 
serial  determination,  of  consciousness  with  which  they  are  connected,  the 
problems  of  the  Aufgabe.  The  distinct  formulation  of  this  factor,  the  writer 
considers,  '  has  made  it  impossible  for  any  future  psychologist  to  write  a  psy- 
chology of  thought  in  the  language  of  content  alone,'  and  he  sees  in  this  prin- 
ciple, in  alliance  with  genetic  sensationalism,  a  hopeful  guide  to  future  experi- 
mental study.  We  must  consider  in  their  mutual  implications  these  two 
forms,  or  elements  of  meaning,  the  context  of  ideas  in  the  '  closed  conscious- 
ness,' and  the  determinierende  Tendenzen  which  the  temporal  course  of  the 
mental  process  reveals.  The  first  raises  a  specific  problem  of  the  qualitative 
content  of  consciousness,  and  of  it  the  writer  says  in  conclusion  that  meaning 
is  always  in  context,  —  I  take  this  to  mean  context  in  the  '  transverse  section  ' 
of  consciousness  —  and  '  is  carried  by  all  sorts  of  sensational  and  imagina- 
tional  processes.' 

In  the  second  form  of  experience,  where  not  even  the  Aufgabe  comes  to  con- 
sciousness, is  the  analytical  psychologist  consistent  in  using  the  term  '  meaning' 
at  all?  The  writer  says:  "  I  doubt  if  meaning  need  necessarily  be  conscious 
at  all,  —  if  it  may  not  be  '  carried  '  in  purely  physiological  terms."  In  such 
cases  there  is  no  discoverable  psychical  context,  in  the  first  meaning  of  the 
term;  one  must  make  the  '  longitudinal  seccion  '  of  consciousness  and  find 
meaning  in  the  relations  which  the  successive  phases  of  the  mental  process 
exhibit.  Is  not  this  a  psychology  of  reflection,  involving  the  fallacy  of  sub- 
stituting logical  implication  for  psychological  observation?  Reflection  may 
of  course  thus  unify  the  temporal  elements  of  a  given  bit  within  the  stream  of 
consciousness  under  a  single  concept;  but  is  it  not  rather  correct,  in  such  cases, 
to  say  simply  that  meaning  has  lapsed,  since  meaning,  as  qualitative  constitu- 
ent of  consciousness,  has  disappeared  and  only  organization  remains. 

The  second  problem  is  that  of  an  independent  thought-element.  The  writer 
premises  his  discussion  by  the  reminder  that  here  as  elsewhere  the  require- 
ment is  imperative  that  an  existential  treatment  shall  be  followed  ;  the 
so-called  '  intentional '  character  of  thought  —  in  which,  moreover,  it  in  no 
wise  differs  from  memory,  for  example  —  must  not  seduce  reflection  into  sub- 
stituting a  referential  standpoint  for  that  of  analytical  psychology.  Having 
in  mind  this  distinction  between  intimation  —  Kundgabe  —  and  description, 
— Beschreibung  —  the  assertion  of  a  mental  element,  the  ultimate  unit  in  our 
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thought-experience,  is  directly  challenged:  "  The  observer  is  not  describing 
his  thought  but  reporting  what  his  thought  is  about ;  not  photographing 
consciousness,  but  formulating  the  reference  of  consciousness  to  things." 
Conscious  attitude  and  thought-element,  in  a  word,  are  problems  formulated 
for  introspective  analysis,  not  the  final  solution  of  such  problems;  and  to  the 
same  category  the  Author  assigns  the  manifold  feelings  of  relation. 

These  Lectures  are  much  more  than  a  critical  resume  of  recent  experimental 
literature.  They  present,  in  the  first  place,  an  exemplary  case  of  the  method 
of  introspection;  a  penetrative  and  discriminating  analysis  is  reported  in 
simple  and  untechnical  terms.  Both  the  body  of  the  Lectures  and  the  ap- 
pended notes,  in  the  next  place,  are  filled  with  pertinent  comment  regarding 
the  conceptions  and  mechanics  of  experimentation.  In  the  field  of  method- 
ology the  discussion  is  incisive  and  clarifying;  from  instances  too  many  to  be 
enumerated  may  be  selected:  the  identification  of  the  tasks  by  which  the 
observation  of  physical  science  and  the  introspection  of  psychology  are  con- 
fronted, the  discussion  of  the  difficulties  of  introspection  and  of  the  stimulus- 
error,  the  summary  of  experimental  methods  in  general  together  with  technical 
criticism  of  the  special  investigations  under  consideration,  the  opposition  of 
analytical  and  integrative  conceptions  in  psychology,  the  separation  of  logical 
from  psychological  point  of  view,  and  the  demarcation  of  the  latter  in  a  series 
of  problems.  Every  beginner  of  laboratory  work  will  find  the  book  worth 
reading  as  an  introduction  to  the  experimental  habit  of  mind. 

ROBERT  MACDOUGALL. 
NEW  YORK  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Autobiography.  A  Critical  and  Comparative  Study.  By  ANNA  ROBESON 
BURR.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1909.  —  pp. 
viii,  451. 

The  author  of  this  work  had  a  golden  opportunity,  yet  a  path  beset  with 
danger,  especially  at  the  beginning.  Despite  the  ostensible  modern  interest 
in  types  of  literature,  very  few  of  the  recognized  kinds  have  ever  been  method- 
ically described,  and  the  autobiography  is  not  one  of  the  few.  Such  tentative 
efforts  as  McNicoll's  study  (in  Essays  on  English  Literature,  London,  1861 
—  not  cited  by  Mrs.  Burr)  are  hardly  worth  mentioning;  nor  does  Professor 
James's  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  though  it  brings  together  not  a  few 
examples  of  at  least  one  form  of  confession,  and  has  been  a  source  of  inspiration 
to  the  writer  of  this  book,  contain  precisely  an  investigation  into  the  nature 
of  a  literary  species.  In  any  case,  the  wide  field  of  autobiography  was  as  open 
to  an  original  application  of  the  scientific  method  as  the  field  of  tragedy  was 
before  Aristotle  wrote  the  Poetics,  or  the  field  of  the  dialogue  before  the  sig- 
nificant treatise  by  Hirzel. 

It  may  seem  unfair  to  appraise  a  recent  work  by  standards  such  as  those 
that  underlie  the  Poetics,  but  on  reflection  this  sort  of  comparison  becomes 
inevitable;  for  the  Aristotelian  method,  if  we  choose  to  call  it  so,  is  essentially 
the  only  possible  one  in  the  strict  examination  of  a  literary  type.  Indeed,  we 
may  ascribe  the  actual  poverty  in  this  branch  of  modern  criticism  to  the  fact 
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that,  however  much  attention  has  been  given  since  the  Italian  renaissance  to 
the  results  of  Aristotle's  procedure  in  relation  to  the  drama  and  the  epic, 
the  essentials  of  the  procedure  have  not  often  been  clearly  apprehended.  So 
far  as  we  now  can  discover,  his  fashion  of  investigating  must  have  been 
somewhat  as  follows. 

Starting  with  the  Platonic  assumption  that  a  literary  form,  an  oration,  for 
example,  or  a  tragedy,  has  the  qualities  of  a  living  organism,  Aristotle  advanced 
to  the  position  that  each  distinct  kind  of  literature  must  have  a  definite  and 
characteristic  activity  or  function,  and  that  this  specific  function  or  deter- 
minant principle  must  be  equivalent  to  the  effect  which  the  form  produces  upon 
a  competent  observer;  that  is,  form  and  function  being  as  it  were  inter- 
changeable terms,  the  organism  is  what  it  does  to  the  person  who  is  capable 
of  judging  what  it  does  or  ought  to  do.  Then  further,  beginning  again  with 
the  general  literary  estimates,  in  a  measure  naive,  but  in  a  measure  also  learned 
(see  Poetics,  15,  9) ,  that  had  become  more  or  less  crystallized  during  the  interval 
between  the  age  of  the  Attic  drama  and  his  own  time,  and  that  enabled  him 
to  assign  tentative  values  to  one  play  and  another,  the  great  critic  found  a  way 
to  select  out  of  a  large  extant  literature  a  small  number  of  tragedies  which 
must  necessarily  conform  more  nearly  than  the  rest  to  the  ideal  type.  As  in 
the  Politics,  which  is  based  upon  researches  among  a  great  number  of  municipal 
constitutions,  yet  with  emphasis  on  a  few,  so  in  the  Poetics  his  inductions  for 
tragedy  must  repose  upon  a  collection  of  instances  as  complete  as  he  knew 
how  to  make  it  without  injury  to  his  perspective;  that  is,  his  observation  was 
inclusive  so  that  he  might  not  pass  unnoticed  what  since  the  days  of  Bacon  we 
have  been  accustomed  to  think  of  as  '  crucial  instances.'  By  a  penetrating 
scrutiny  of  these  crucial  instances  in  tragedy,  he  still  more  narrowly  defined 
what  ought  to  be  the  proper  effect  of  this  kind  of  literature  upon  the  ideal 
spectator,  namely,  the  effect  which  he  terms  the  '  katharsis  '  of  pity  and  fear, 
and  such  like  disturbing  emotions.  Then,  reasoning  from  function  back  to 
form,  and  from  form  again  to  function,  he  would  test  each  select  tragedy,  and 
every  part  of  it,  by  the  way  in  which  the  part  and  the  whole  conduced  to  this 
emotional  relief.  In  this  manner  he  arrived  at  the  conception  of  an  ideal 
structure  for  tragedy,  a  pattern  which,  though  never  fully  realized  in  any  ex- 
isting Greek  drama,  must  yet  constitute  the  standard  for  all  of  its  kind.  He 
proceeded,  in  fact,  as  the  sculptor  does,  who  by  an  imaginative  synthesis  com- 
bines the  elements  which  he  has  observed  in  the  finest  specimens  of  humanity 
into  a  form  more  perfect  than  nature  ever  succeeds  in  producing;  or  as  the 
anatomist,  whose  representation  of  the  normal  bones  and  muscles  is  likewise 
an  act  of  the  imagination,  ascending  from  the  actual  to  an  ideal  truth,  and  is 
never  quite  realized  in  any  individual,  though  partially  realized  in  what  one 
would  consider  a  '  normal '  man. 

In  the  case  of  a  literary  type,  then,  the  form  is,  or  is  determined  by,  its  es- 
sential quality  or  function;  so  that  an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  function, 
though  it  is  the  crowning  fruit  in  the  study  of  a  type,  must  be  implicit  in  the 
beginning  of  the  study.  The  investigations  made  by  the  author  of  this  book 
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into  the  nature  of  autobiography  do  not  betray  such  a  knowledge  at  the  outset, 
or  cause  it  to  emerge  in  the  process  of  her  work.  Her  ill-defined  notion  that 
the  purpose  of  the  subjective  memoir  is  to  provide  Tom,  Dick,  and  Harry  with 
a  faithful  friend  is  scarcely  scientific.  If  the  notion  of  friendship  were  analyzed 
in  the  light,  say,  of  the  Platonic,  Aristotelian,  and  Ciceronian  conceptions, 
and  the  friendly  relations  to  be  established  by  the  autobiographer  were  thought 
of  as  designed,  not  for  Tom,  Dick,  or  Harry,  but  for  Aristotle's  ideal  spectator, 
or  Hamlet's  one  judicious  person  out  of  a  theatre  full,  or  one  of  the  fit  though 
few  in  the  audience  desired  by  Milton,  more  might  be  made  of  her  suggestion. 
However,  the  reviewer  will  not  hazard  a  statement  of  what  the  true  function 
of  this  kind  of  literature  may  be;  nor  if,  as  is  likely,  under  the  term  autobi- 
ography are  to  be  included  several  distinct  sorts  of  composition,  is  it  his  hope 
to  differentiate  these  according  to  their  specific  aims.  This  is  what  should 
have  been  attempted  in  the  book  which  we  are  examining;  and  it  should  have 
been  done  with  the  assistance  of  a  trained  psychologist. 

Mrs.  Burr  does,  it  is  true,  distinguish  between  the  objective  memoir,  the 
writer  of  which,  like  Xenophon  or  Caesar,  relates  external  history  as  an  im- 
partial witness  —  if  that  be  the  case  —  and  the  subjective  memoir,  in  which 
the  author  professes  to  lay  bare  his  own  intimate  experiences.  The  objective 
memoir  she  quickly  dismisses  as  not  being  within  the  province  of  her  re- 
search; she  dismisses  it  without  a  suggestion  that  even  under  this  head 
there  may  be  as  many  different  kinds  as  there  are  purposes  in  the  minds 
of  the  witnesses,  and  emotional  effects  naturally  arising  from  the  contempla- 
tion of  tragic,  comic,  and  pathetic,  or  humorous,  or  shocking  events  in  history. 
Among  subjective  autobiographies  she  arbitrarily  considers  those  to  be  typical 
in  which  the  author  as  candidly  and  rationally  as  possible  gives,  so  to  say,  a 
photographic  representation  of  his  own  inner  development.  And  thus, 
strangely  enough,  neglecting  the  traditional  verdict,  as  Aristotle  would  not 
have  done,  she  lays  inadequate  emphasis  or  none  upon  the  autobiographical 
writings  of  Augustine,  Dante,  Bunyan,  and  Rousseau,  and  comes  to  regard 
the  not  very  well-known  Vita  Propria  of  Cardanus  as  the  most  suitable  of 
all  memoirs  for  the  center  of  her  study.  She  goes  on  to  say  that  Cardanus 
'  is  among  the  first  manifestations  of  what  we  term  the  scientific  spirit  '  — 
which  probably  is  nonsense  to  those  who  are  familiar  with  the  Animalia  or 
De  Anima  of  Aristotle,  as  it  certainly  is  nonsense  to  any  one  acquainted  with 
Dante's  treatise  On  the  Vernacular  Language.  Her  failure  to  take  account 
of  Dante  is  surprising.  Two  or  three  glib  allusions  to  the  Divine  Comedy,  and 
the  total  absence  of  remark  upon  the  New  Life  —  the  work  is  not  even  men- 
tioned in  her  long,  and  on  the  whole  valuable,  bibliography  —  indicate  the 
obvious  limits  of  Mrs.  Burr's  literary  and  historical  perspective.  The  evo- 
lution of  the  type,  or  types,  which  she  has  chosen  to  dissect  is  evidently  con- 
nected with  the  change  which  has  taken  place  in  the  value  set  upon  the  indi- 
vidual life  by  modern  as  against  ancient  times;  and  this  change  may  have  been 
so  gradual  as  to  prevent  us  from  saying  that  here  or  there  is  the  critical  moment 
when  classical  objectivity  passes  over  into  modern  romantic  subjectivity; 
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but  if  there  is  any  such  turning-point,  is  it  not  to  be  found  in  the  thirteenth 
century  rather  than  the  sixteenth,  and  in  the  writings  of  Dante  rather  than 
Cardanus? 

The  objection  to  assuming  that  the  photographically  scientific  memoir  ought 
to  be  taken  as  the  center  of  a  study  like  Mrs.  Burr's,  rather  than  the  poetical 
or  imaginative,  may,  however,  be  set  forth  in  another  way,  which  is  suggested 
by  what  has  been  said  above  concerning  function  as  the  determinant  principle 
of  a  type.     The  assumption  implies  that  the  material  or  substance  of  a  memoir 
or  autobiography,  whether  literally  or  imaginatively  true,  is  of  greater  impor- 
tance than  the  end  for  which  it  is  collected,  sifted,  and  organically  arranged. 
But  it  is  obvious  that  the  purpose  of  the  author,  and  the  function  of  the  type 
which  he  has  chosen,  determine  the  material  or  means  which  he  uses,  and  not 
the  reverse.     If  he  deliberately  lies,  as  Chateaubriand  seems  to  have  done, 
and  tries  to  palm  off  as  a  photographic  record  what  is  demonstrably  false,  he 
will  be  at  cross-purposes  with  himself,  and  the  censure  of  his  effort  by  the 
historian  will  not  be  long  delayed.     But  suppose  that,  like  Dante,  and  the 
host  of  those  whom  the   New  Life  has  animated,  the  author,  being  a  poet, 
and  —  to  adapt  the  observation  of  Sir  Philip  Sidney  —  neither  affirming  nor 
denying  the  truth  of  the  photographic  record,  should  deal  with  his  experiences 
as  poets  are  wont  to  deal  with  all  other  experience;  suppose  that,  obeying 
the  highest  law  of  his  nature,  he  should,  out  of  the  plastic  elements  of  his  own 
life,  construct  an  ideal,  not  of  what  he  has  been,  or  is,  but  of  what  he  ought  and 
is  to  be;  are  we  to  judge  of  the  result  by  the  inch- worm  measure  of  an  ephem- 
eral pseudo-science,  or  of  meticulous  fidelity  to  a  standard  of  literalness  with 
which  the  poet  has  but  a  secondary  concern?     Are  we  not  rather  to  judge  it 
by  the  feeling  of  exaltation,  and  of  admiration  for  a  lofty  ideal  of  humanity, 
which  he  arouses  in  the  soul  of  the  qualified  reader?     Misled  by  an  overcon- 
fidence  in  the  present  attainments  of  modern  experimental  psychology  which 
its  most  able  followers  do  not  share,  and  deriving  more  nutriment  from  a  by- 
gone tribe  of  necessitarian  and  physiological  critics  in  France  —  Taine  and 
his  clan  —  than  the  coming  generation  can  afford  to  accept,  Mrs.  Burr  has 
failed  to  base  her  study  upon  the  solid  foundations  for  literary  investigation 
that  were  laid  by  the  Greeks,  confuses  means  and  ends  in  observing  the  ma- 
terials that  she  has  industriously  collected,  and  sets  a  premium  on  scientific 
prose,  as  against  imaginative  literature,  that  the  cultivator  of  belles  lettres 
will  not  readily  allow. 

The  main  value  of  her  work  arises  from  her  industry  in  collecting  mater- 
ials, above  all  in  the  bibliographical  lists.  Her  Bibliography  of  Autobio- 
graphical Writings  is,  of  course,  incomplete,  for  no  one  person  is  able  to  cope 
with  so  extensive  a  literature.  However,  some  of  the  omissions  are  odd  — 
beginning  with  Dante.  If  her  lists  are  ever  reconstructed,  the  following  entries 
may  be  useful.  For  the  sake  of  brevity,  only  the  names  of  the  authors  are 
given : 

Amiel,  Blaine,  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  Catherine  of  Sienna,  Clemens,  Dante, 
Ulysses  S.  Grant,  Sir  Henry  Holland,  Charles  Lamb,  Max  Miiller,  Occleve, 
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Silvio  Pellico,  Rockefeller,  Baroness  Sutton,  George  Francis  Train,  Gideon 
Welles,  Andrew  D.  White,  Oscar  Wilde. 

The  text  and  index  might  be  searched  for  titles  not  included  in  the  bibli- 
ography, as  for  example,  Ashmole,  Evelyn,  Wesley. 

A  word  must  be  added  on  her  style,  which  is  generally  diffuse,  at  times 
muddy,  and  often  pretentious;  and  on  her  index,  which  is  untrustworthy: 
see,  for  example,  the  second,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  references  to  Augustine. 

LANE  COOPER. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Claws    Universalis.     By  ARTHUR  COLLIER.     Edited,  with  Introduction  and 

Notes,  by  ETHEL  BOWMAN.     Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.; 

London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Trubner,    &  Co.,  1909.  — pp.  xxv,  140. 

The  Open  Court  Publishing  Company  has  again  placed  students  of  the  his- 
tory of  philosophy  under  real  obligation  by  continuing  its  liberal  policy  of  pub- 
lishing philosophical  classics  because  they  are  needed,  and  not  because  their 
publication,  in  the  individual  case,  is  an  attractive  financial  venture.  It  was 
a  particularly  happy  thought  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  to  publish  a  popular 
edition  of  Arthur  Collier's  Clavis  Universalis  (1713),  presumably  mentioned 
in  most  courses  on  the  history  of  philosophy  in  connection  with  Berkeley's 
Principles  of  Human  Knowledge  (1710),  but  hitherto  beyond  the  reach  of 
students  who  had  not  access  to  a  fairly  adequate  philosophical  library. 

In  the  "  Prefatory  Note,"  the  editor  says:  "  This  edition  of  the  '  Clavis 
Universalis  '  is  an  exact  and  verified  copy  of  the  essay  as  it  appears  in  Dr. 
Parr's  '  Metaphysical  Tracts  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.'  .  .  .  The  Intro- 
duction and  Notes  are  modified  extracts  from  a  Master's  thesis  accepted  by 
the  faculty  of  Wellesley  College.  They  aim  to  show  the  direct  dependence 
of  Collier  upon  Des  Cartes,  Malebranche,  and  Norris,  as  well  as  the  parallelism 
of  Collier  and  Berkeley."  And  we  are  further  told:  "  The  thanks  of  the 
editor  are  due  to  Professor  Mary  Wrhiton  Calkins  who  suggested  and  directed 
the  work.  ..." 

It  is  not  clear  to  the  reviewer  why  this  reprint  should  have  been  made  from 
the  text  of  Dr.  Parr's  Metaphysical  Tracts  (1837),  instead  of  from  the  text  of 
the  original  edition  (1713).  While  neither  volume  is  particularly  easy  to  ob- 
tain, neither  is  (as  the  reviewer  can  testify)  by  any  means  "  excessively  rare," 
to  use  the  jargon  of  the  second-hand  book  trade.  Even  aside  from  the  natural, 
and  certainly  legitimate,  preference  for  a  copy  from  an  original  as  against  a 
copy  from  a  copy,  we  learn  from  the  "Advertisement  "  to  the  Metaphysical 
Tracts  the  following:  "  The  present  volume,  prepared  for  the  press  by  the 
late  Dr.  Parr,  was  nearly  ready  for  publication  when  that  learned  person  died. 
.  .  .  The  proprietor  regrets  that  the  printing  and  the  paper  are  of  an  inferior 
kind,  and  that  there  are  many  typographical  errors  which  need  correction. 
.  .  ."  But  to  pursue  this  criticism  further  would  be  uncalled  for,  if  not  unjust. 
The  present  reviewer  insists  on  preferring  his  copy  of  the  first  edition  of  the 
Clavis  Universalis  to  his  copy  of  the  (confessedly  none  too  accurate)  reprint ; 
but  he  can  assure  the  timid  student  that  the  text  as  reprinted  in  the  Meta- 
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physical  Tracts  is  quite  accurate  enough  for  all  practical  purposes,  while  nothing 
but  the  original,  of  course,  would  do  for  most  technical  purposes.  Nothing 
in  the  text  could  easily  compare  for  picturesqueness  with  the  (actual)  title- 
page  of  this  edition,  where  it  reads:  "Regan  Paul,  French,  Triibner  &  Co." 
(charitably  corrected  by  the  reviewer). 

The  '  Introduction  '  and  '  Notes  '  are  of  modest  compass,  and  both  are  in 
good  taste  and  fairly  competent.  They  serve  the  purpose  of  the  present  pop- 
ular edition,  and  certainly  they  are  all  that  could  reasonably  be  expected  from 
"modified  extracts  from  a  Master's  thesis."  But  work  of  this  editorial  kind 
could  have  been  done  still  better  by  a  more  practiced  hand.  For  example, 
the  editor  says  in  the  introduction:  "  The  book  seems  to  have  attracted  little 
or  no  attention  even  at  the  time  of  its  publication.  Had  not  Dr.  Reid  chanced 
upon  it  in  the  library  at  Glasgow,  it  might  never  have  been  known.  Reid 
appreciated  the  value  of  the  book,  and  in  his  'Essays  on  the  Intellectual 
Powers  of  Man,'  published  in  1785,  gives  it  brief  notice"  (p.  vii).  And  yet 
we  read,  a  few  pages  further  on:  "  In  Germany,  Collier  met  with  recognition 
sooner  than  in  his  own  country,  through  a  full  and  able  abstract  of  the 
'Clavis  Universalis'  made  in  the  year  1717.  This  was  published  in  the  sixth 
supplemental  volume  of  the  'Acta  Eruditorum'  "  (p.  xi).  Not  only  so,  "  But 
John  Christopher  Eschenbach,  Professor  of  Philosophy  in  Rostock,  was  the 
first  to  make  the  full  text  of  the  'Clavis'  available  for  German  scholars.  .  .  . 
Eschenbach  published  this  translation  in  1756"  (pp.  xi,  xii).  Such  inadver- 
tences do  not,  of  course,  indicate  a  corresponding  confusion  in  the  mind  of  the 
editor,  but  the  general  reader  is  likely  to  be  puzzled,  if  not  misled,  by  partly 
conflicting  statements  like  these. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Some  Aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology.     By  S.  SCHECHTER.     New  York,  The 
Macmillan  Company,  1909.  —  pp.  xx,  384. 

The  book,  as  the  author  tells  us,  is  not  a  systematic  theology  of  Judaism,  or 
of  Rabbinism.  Indeed,  the  author  himself  suggests,  and  rightly  so,  that  in 
so  far  as  the  Talmudic  sages  are  concerned,  no  systematic  and  logically  or 
metaphysically  consistent  theology  is  possible.  The  Rabbis  were  not  phi- 
losophers in  the  narrow  sense  of  the  term,  hence  they  neither  sought  for  the 
universal,  nor  did  they  drive  principles  to  their  ultimate  conclusions.  They 
were  men  of  life  and  of  action,  and  the  particular  and  the  living  was  the  object 
of  their  attention.  The  complexities  and  the  inconsistencies  ot  life  are  repro- 
duced in  the  complexities  and  inconsistencies  of  the  "  sea  of  the  Talmud." 
True  enough,  philosophical,  theosophical,  and  theological  notions  floating  in 
the  atmosphere  of  the  time  were  breathed  in  and  assimilated  by  some  of  the 
Rabbis,  but  the  very  act  of  assimilation  in  their  case  means  that  they  absorbed 
detached  notions  rather  than  systems  or  universal  principles  with  all  their 
implications  and  ramifications. 

All  this  is  plainly  evident  to  any  one  who  reads  the  Talmudic  and  Midrashic 
writings,  however  little  of  them  he  reads  or  however  much.  And  Professor 
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Schechter  did  well  in  letting  the  Rabbis  speak  for  themselves.  We  thus  see 
that  although  the  author  groups  his  treatment  of  the  "  Aspects  of  Rabbinic 
Theology  "  under  a  few  general  heads,  these  heads  are  in  the  first  place  of 
the  author's  own  making,  and  in  the  second  place,  within  these  groupings,  it 
required  the  great  erudition  and  skilful  combination  of  a  man  like  Schechter  to 
make  the  several  chapters  units.  And  with  all  this  these  chapters  have 
rather  the  aspect  of  an  accumulation  of  more  or  less  varying  citations  than 
of  an  argument  advancing  by  a  successive  synthesis  or  analysis. 

The  great  value  of  this  very  valuable  work  is  that  it  is  written  by  a  man 
who  is  a  master  of  his  subject,  but  not  in  the  way  in  which  an  archaeologist 
may  be  master  of  his  subject.  Dr.  Schechter  has  the  peculiar  advantage 
of  knowing  intimately,  and  not  merely  from  study  but  from  life,  the  subject 
with  which  he  deals;  his  sympathy  is  not  merely  a  literary  attitude,  but  a 
deep-seated  feeling;  and  he  feels  keenly  the  misrepresentations  of  other  writers, 
whose  sympathy  is  rather  the  other  way.  He  is  with  all  this  so  modern  as 
to  make  his  point  of  view  and  treatment  valuable  and  appealing  to  the  layman 
and  the  general  reader,  as  well  as  the  specialist  and  the  theologian. 

The  introductory  chapter  is  especially  valuable  and  interesting,  orienting 
the  reader  in  the  author's  point  of  view,  as  well  as  in  his  subject  and  his  sources. 
The  subject  matter  proper  is  grouped  under  seventeen  heads  treated  in  so 
many  chapters,  with  the  following  titles:  God  and  the  World;  God  and  Israel; 
Election  of  Israel;  The  Kingdom  of  God  (Invisible);  The  Visible  Kingdom 
(Universal);  The  Kingdom  of  God  (National);  The  Law;  The  Law  as  Personi- 
fied in  the  Literature;  The  Torah  in  its  Aspect  of  Law;  The  Joy  of  the  Law; 
The  Zachuth  (merit)  of  the  Fathers  (Imputed  Righteousness  and  Imputed  Sin) ; 
The  Law  of  Holiness  and  the  Law  of  Goodness;  Sin  as  Rebellion;  The  Evil 
Yezer  ("ftp);  The  Source  of  Rebellion;  Man's  Victory  by  the  Grace  of  God; 
Over  the  Evil  Yezer  Created  by  God;  Forgiveness  and  Reconciliation  with  God; 
Repentance;  Means  of  Reconciliation. 

Among  the  doctrines  upon  which  he  chiefly  lays  stress,  because  generally 
misrepresented,  are  the  Rabbinic  conception  of  the  Relation  of  God  to  the 
World.  He  proves  by  a  host  of  citations  that  the  current  notion  "  of  the  tran- 
scendentalism of  the  Rabbinic  God  and  his  remoteness  from  man"  is  a  myth. 
The  homiletical  as  well  as  the  devotional  literature  are  full  of  evidence  to  the 
contrary. 

"  Rabbinic  legalism  and  formalism"  is  another  formula  of  long  standing, 
the  truth  of  which  Schechter  combats,  especially  in  the  chapter  on  the  "  Joy 
of  the  Law." 

It  is  the  only  work  in  English  treating  of  this  subject  in  an  authoritative  and 
sympathetic  manner,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  gifted  author  may  be  given 
the  leisure  soon  to  publish  the  "  other  aspects  of  Rabbinic  Theology  "  which 
he  promises. 

ISAAC  HUSIK. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  PENNSYLVANIA. 
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John  Balguy,  an  English  Moralist  of  the  Eighteenth  Century.     By  HUGH  DAVID 
JONES.     Leipzig,  Quelle  &  Meyer,  1907.  —  pp.  70. 

The  Fundamental  Principles  involved  in  Dr.  Edward   Caird's  Philosophy  of 
Religion.     By  W.  O.  LEWIS.     Leipzig,  Quelle   &  Meyer,  1909.  —  pp.  62. 

These  two  monographs  belong  to  the  series  Abhandlungen  zur  Philosophic 
und  ihrer  Geschichte,  edited  by  Falckenberg  in  Erlangen.  And  in  their  respec- 
tive ways  they  illustrate  the  types  of  work  to  which  the  series  is  devoted. 
Dr.  Jones's  treatise  is  an  investigation,  carefully  executed  and  the  first  on  its 
subject,  of  a  special  question  from  past  philosophical  history.  Dr.  Lewis  dis- 
cusses a  system  of  recent  and  contemporary  importance.  The  one  is  a  study 
of  a  hitherto  untilled  corner  of  the  field;  the  other  deals  with  problems  and 
principles  which  as  yet  have  not  become  historical. 

Balguy  was  a  minor  moralist  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  eighteenth  century. 
A  friend  and  disciple  of  Samuel  Clarke,  he  in  general  defended  the  positions 
of  his  master  against  the  sentimental  ethics  of  moralists  such  as  Hutcheson, 
and  in  theology  against  Tindal  and  others  of  the  Deistic  school.  In  ethics 
Balguy's  principal  work  was  The  Foundation  of  Moral  Goodness,  published  in 
1728-9.  In  this  he  moderates  the  mathematical  method  of  Clarke,  reducing 
it  to  a  "signification  somewhat  figurative"  (p.  34);  but  he  adheres  to  the 
rationalistic  principle,  emphasizing  reason  as  against  moral  sense  or  instinct, 
and  founding  morality  on  "  truth  "  or  "  the  fitness  "  or  "  reasons  of  things." 
This  "  in  his  opinion  supplies  what  may  be  called  an  ethical  major  premise, 
out  of  which  all  the  particular  duties  of  life,  such  as  benevolence,  self-regard, 
etc.,  can  be  inferred  and  welded  into  a  systematic  unity"  (p.  48).  The  chief 
influence  of  Balguy's  ethical  thinking  appears  to  have  been  on  Price  (pp.  60-65) . 

Caird's  philosophy  of  religion  finds  a  less  sympathetic  expositor  and  critic 
in  Dr.  Lewis.  The  system  is  outlined  first  in  its  general  principles,  and  then 
its  applications  in  detail.  Under  this  second  head  are  considered  "objective 
religion,"  "  subjective  religion  "  with  Buddhism,  Stoicism,  and  Judaism  as 
types,  and  "  Christianity  the  absolute  religion,"  as  the  writer  follows  out  the 
argument  in  Dr.  Caird's  Evolution  of  Religion.  So  opportunity  is  made  for 
an  evaluation  of  the  doctrine  as  well  as  for  its  statement  and  interpretation. 
In  this  estimate  Dr.  Lewis  mingles  appreciation  and  criticism.  But  since  he 
writes  from  the  standpoint  of  traditional  orthodoxy,  his  comments  for  the  most 

part  fall  out  in  the  negative  sense. 

A.  C.  ARMSTRONG. 
WESLEYAN  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Child  and  His  Religion.     By  GEORGE  E.  DAWSON.     University  of  Chi- 
cago Press,  1909.  —  pp.  124. 

This  monograph  is  dominantly  a  statistical  study  of  the  child's  religious 
interests  as  obtained  by  questionary  on  1,000  children  of  ages  varying  from 
eight  to  twenty  years.  This  is  introduced  by  a  discrimination  of  the  meaning 
of  interest  as  employed  in  the  book.  The  author  differentiates  it  from  the 
Herbartian  use  as  apperception  by  regarding  it  as  not  merely  conscious  re- 
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sponse  but  as  adjustment  of  the  whole  life,  promoting  survival  —  "  biological 
responsiveness  "  as  he  calls  it.  Interests  in  this  sense  will  arise  in  a  certain 
sequence  with  the  developement  of  the  nervous  system.  And  should  they  not 
be  given  free  exercise  when  ripened  they  will  atrophy.  Faulty  instruction 
by  neglecting  them  produces  arrested  development.  Religious  instruction 
must  recognize  the  order  of  arising  and  ripening  of  religious  interests  in  the 
child  and  minister  to  them  by  selected  material  so  as  not  to  suppress  them. 

The  child  like  the  race  (shown  by  anthropology,  ethnology  and  comparative 
religion)  is  essentially  religious,  as  Froebel  recognizes.  They  are  both  ani- 
mistic, personalizing  nature  and  playthings.  They  both  have  the  instinct  of 
causality  which  seeks  a  creator.  And  they  both  have  the  instinct  of  immor- 
tality. As  Street  says  "  man  (and  this  applies  to  the  child)  has  to  learn  his 
mortality  rather  than  his  immortality."  Then  also  they  abound  in  the  relig- 
ious qualities  of  faith  and  good  will. 

Some  of  the  main  facts  obtained  are  the  following:  (i)  At  eight  years  both 
sexes  prefer  the  New  Testament  to  the  Old,  due  likely  to  the  child's  interest 
in  the  child  Jesus.  (2)  This  preference  declines  in  favor  of  the  Old  Testament 
up  to  14  years,  due  to  the  heroic  scenes  and  persons  of  the  Old.  (3)  From 
adolescence  on  the  New  Testament  is  preferred,  due  to  its  satisfying  better 
the  altruistic  and  reflective  interests  which  then  appear  as  contrasted  with 
the  egocentric  interests  earlier  that  delighted  in  the  revenges,  fears,  of  the  Old 
Testament.  (4)  At  eight  years  historical  and  gospel  books  of  the  Bible  are 
preferred.  Then  the  literary  and  prophetic  books  come  more  in  favor  before 
adolescence.  With  adolescents  the  Gospels  come  first,  supplying  their  need 
of  a  personal  guide  and  philosophy  of  life.  (5)  The  larger  percentage  of  chil- 
dren of  all  ages  are  more  strongly  attracted  to  the  personal  elements  of  the 
Bible  than  to  any  other. 

The  author  draws  appropriate  inferences  from  the  facts  found  as  to  the 
reformation  of  religious  training  offered  the  young.  It  should  always  be  pre- 
sented by  the  personal  elements  of  the  Bible,  the  child  Jesus,  David,  John, 
Paul,  the  adult  Jesus,  etc.  The  material  should  be  selected  and  be  different 
for  different  ages.  The  contrast  of  the  natural  and  the  supernatural  should 
cease  and  the  child  should  learn  that  all  nature  is  divine  and  the  laws  of  nature 

are  the  laws  of  God. 

WILMOT  B.  LANE. 
RANDOLPH-MACON  COLLEGE. 

Tine  Psychology  of  Prayer.     By  ANNA  LOUISE  STRONG.     University  of  Chicago 
Press,  1909.  —  pp.  119. 

This  is  an  interesting  study  of  the  psychology  of  the  prayer  experience  from 
the  standpoint  that  man  is  born  as  social,  that  he  "  does  not  acquire  society." 
The  general  basis  of  the  study  is  that  of  the  "  Chicago  School  "  as  expressed 
in  Dewey's  Logical  Studies. 

A  self  is  not  a  substance  but  is  a  process  of  consciousness  which  is  from  the 
first  social.  The  primitive  hunger  and  pain  consciousness  is  a  vague  social 
world  which  contains  a  self  as  felt  need  and  other  selves  that  minister  to  that 
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need.  By  this  personal  relation  it  is  always  becoming  a  different  self,  a  process 
of  growth  which  Cooley  calls  an  "  imaginative  social  process."  All  thinking 
is  in  its  very  nature  a  movement  within  such  a  personal  relation;  "  the  mind 
lives  in  a  perpetual  conversation."  Prayer  is  one  form  of  this  imaginative 
social  process  by  which  out  of  the  communion  of  two,  self  and  alter,  a  larger 
selfhood  is  achieved. 

Childien  and  primitive  pooples  are  undiscriminating  in  their  use  of  prayer, 
failing  to  distinguish  personal  and  impersonal  means  to  ends,  their  religious 
from  their  general  needs,  in  their  attempt  to  meet  their  problem.  This 
discrimination  comes  by  finding  that  results  do  not  come  from  prayer,  and  by 
learning  that  it  is  not  proper  to  employ  the  personal  appeal  to  the  higher 
ethical  self  for  trivial  needs. 

A  higher,  though  not  the  highest,  socialized  type  of  prayer  is  that  which 
seeks  "  objective  results,"  such  as  victory  in  battle,  cure  of  disease,  etc.  These 
secure  a  more  confident  self,  an  absence  of  worry,  which  lead  to  results  desired. 

The  fully  discriminating  and  social  types  of  prayer  show  two  main  forms: 
(i)  The  contemplative  or  aesthetic  represented  by  the  mystic,  Buddhist, 
ritualistic  forms  of  prayer  and  by  the  adoration  prayer  of  all  religions;  (2) 
the  practical  type,  such  as  conversion  and  revivalist  prayers  and  the  5 1st 
Psalm,  which  make  the  prayer  state  a  quick  bridge  to  moral  action.  Both 
types  establish  the  wider  self  hood,  the  one  by  more  or  less  quiescent  communion, 
and  the  other  by  moral  reinforcement  with  the  thought  of  additional  strength 
and  a  mighty  ally. 

The  problem  of  the  objective  reference  of  prayer  is  handled  in  the  charac- 
teristic instrumental  way.  The  two  selves  of  prayer,  alter  and  ego,  are  imag- 
inative organizations  of  consciousness  for  the  sake  of  the  ongoing  of  that  con- 
sciousness. Psychologically  they  have  the  same  kind  of  reality,  viz.,  in  the 
social  relation,  and  the  only  real  is  the  final  self  which  emerges  out  of  the  proc- 
ess. The  alter  is  a  necessary  means  to  an  end  and  in  this  sense  has  objective 
reality.  Psychologically  this  is  all;  the  rest  is  for  metaphysic  to  decide. 

WILMOT  B.  LANE. 
RANDOLPH-MA  CON  COLLEGE. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received  : 

Science  and  Religion  in  Contemporary  Philosophy.     By  E.  BOUTROUX.    Trans- 
lated by  JONATHAN  NIELD.    London,  Duckworth  and  Co.,  1909.  —  pp. 

xi,  400. 
Attention  and  Interest.     A  Study  in  Psychology  and  Education.     By  FELIX 

ARNOLD.     New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910.  —  pp.  viii,  272. 
The  Principles  of  Pragmatism.    By  H.  HEATH  BAWDEN.     Boston  and  New 

York,  Houghton  Mififlin  Co.,  1910.  —  pp.  x,  364. 
Anti- Pragmatism.    By  ALBERT  SCHINZ.     Boston,  Small,  Maynard  and  Co., 

1909. —  pp.  317. 
Lucretius  On  the  Nature  of  Things.    Translated  by  CYRIL  BAILEY.     Oxford, 

at  the  Clarendon  Press,  1910.  —  pp.  312. 
The  Duty  of  Altruism.     By  R.  M.  McCoNNELL.     New  York,  The  Macmillan 

Co.,  1910. —  pp.  255. 
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The  Philosophy  of  Happiness.    By  R.  W.  JOSLYN.     Elgin,  111.,  Normalist 

Publishing  Co.  —  pp.  200. 
The  Metaphysics  of  the  Nature  and  in  the  Conception  of  the  Soul  —  Its  Habitat. 

By  JOSEPH  CLEMENTS.     Boston,  The  Roxburgh  Publishing  Co.,  1909. — 

pp.  112. 

The  Mission  and  Ministration  of  the  Holy  Spirit.     By  A.  C.  DOWNER.     Edin- 
burgh, T.   &  T.  Clark,  1909.  —  pp.  xxx,  347.     $3.00 
Stoic  and  Epicurean.     By  R.  D.  HICKS.     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons 
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Videalisme  social.  R.  BRUGEILLES.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIV,  8,  pp.  150-179. 
The  vital  and  necessary  element  in  religion  is  not  this  or  that  body  of  prac- 
tices, but  the  social  emphasis,  the  affirmation  that  our  life  is  not  an  end  in  itself, 
that  we  are  co-workers,  and  that  the  more  we  realize  our  solidarity,  the  more 
do  we  become  moral.  As  religion  gives  a  common  bent  to  all  persons,  the 
state  should  endeavor  to  harmonize  the  ends  of  particular  positive  religions 
with  its  own  ends.  France  is  actually  divided  between  Catholicism  and  social- 
ism. Catholicism  proposes  to  establish  itself  politically  and  settle  all  ques- 
tions conformably  to  its  doctrine.  Socialism  has  not  yet  clearly  defined  its 
ideal.  A  general  return  to  Catholicism  is  neither  necessary  nor  possible,  nor 
is  it  probable  that  a  new  religion  will  be  created.  Although  the  socialist  meta- 
physic  threatens  to  set  up  the  principle  of  egoism,  it  may  be  possible  for  science 
and  philosophy  to  formulate  a  more  truly  social  ideal,  latent  in  socialism  itself, 
and  thus  to  set  free  the  unconscious  aspirations  of  society.  Socialism  may 
well  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  universe  is  nothing  but  a  system  of  connected 
and  hierarchically  subordinated  societies,  some  serving  the  purposes  of  others, 
and  that  man,  in  particular,  should  subordinate  his  views  to  those  of  society. 
There  are  two  orders  of  societies,  one  apparently  purely  mechanical,  deprived 
of  will,  composed  of  atoms,  inanimate  bodies,  such  as  planets,  solar  systems  and 
nebulae;  the  other  having  will  and  morality,  for  example,  cellules,  living  beings, 
human  society.  The  movements  of  the  individuals  of  the  second  series  are 
more  accessible  to  our  observation,  and  for  this  reason,  we  attribute  will,  per- 
haps unjustly,  to  this  series  alone.  Matter  and  mind  are  two  aspects  of  the 
same  reality.  Mind  is  the  matter  which  thinks,  matter  is  the  mind  which  acts. 
With  respect  to  the  first  social  series,  the  solar  systems  appear  to  subordinate 
themselves  to  the  nebulae,  and  the  planets  are  grouped  in  subordination  to 
the  stars,  while  planets  and  stars  are  composed  of  associated  molecules,  which 
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are,  in  turn,  associations  of  atoms;  and  according  to  the  hypothesis  of  ions 
and  electrons,  the  atom  is  a  solar  system  in  itself.  It  would  seem  that  the 
relations  between  the  individuals  in  this  series  are  analogous  to  social  relations, 
the  force  displayed  by  the  atoms,  molecules,  etc.,  being  the  expression  of  a 
will  analogous  to  our  own,  but  greatly  inferior  in  degree.  As  to  the  second 
social  series,  its  elementary  individuals,  the  cellules  of  living  beings,  are  soci- 
eties whose  constitutive  elements  are  the  molecules,  which  are,  in  turn,  soci- 
eties belonging  to  the  first  social  series,  so  that  the  second  series  forms  part 
of  the  plan  pursued  by  the  whole  universe.  Living  beings,  and  among  them, 
man,  are  societies  of  cellules.  From  this  we  rise  to  societies  of  living  beings. 
In  the  light  of  the  universal  end,  the  apparent  immorality  or  non-morality  of 
nature  disappears.  Not  death,  but  perverse  will,  is  to  be  combated.  Morality 
would  consist  in  the  cultivation  of  a  social  consciousness,  immorality  in  the 
individual's  recognition  of  himself  as  the  end.  History  records  many  instances 
where  a  single  thought,  a  single  desire,  has  animated  and  closely  united  the 
individual  consciousnesses.  It  is  the  task  of  idealist  socialism  to  concentrate 
enthusiasm,  to  strengthen  and  unify  this  social  consciousness.  For  the  present, 
the  unification  of  the  social  consciousness  in  the  actually  existing  nations 
should  be  pursued.  Idealist  socialism  should  aim  at  a  state,  such  that  the 
individual  shall  feel  national  events  more  strongly  than  individual  events. 

J.  RAYMOND  TUTTLE. 

Sur  la  nature  de  plaisir.     TH.  RIBOT.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIV,  8,  pp.  180-192. 

The  purpose  of  this  article  is  to  show  that  pleasure  is  not,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  opposite  of  pain,  nor,  on  the  other,  a  sensation,  but  a  higher  form  or  aug- 
mentation of  the  state  of  physical  and  mental  health.  As  applied  to  psy- 
chology, the  notion  of  opposite  is  inexact  and  misleading,  at  best.  The  fact  that 
pleasure  is  conceived  as  merely  the  opposite  of  pain  is  responsible  for  the  meag- 
erness  of  our  psychology  of  pleasure.  In  maintaining  the  theory  that  pleasure 
is  a  sensation,  Stumpf  regards  the  agreeable  and  disagreeable  as  special  sen- 
sations forming  the  group  of  sensorial  feelings.  His  line  of  demarcation  be- 
tween these  feelings  and  intellectual  processes  is  agreed  to  by  Titchener,  who, 
however,  has  a  genetic  hypothesis  for  the  sensation  theory,  holding  that  the 
affections  appear  as  a  mental  process  of  the  same  kind  as  sensations,  and,  under 
favorable  circumstances,  would  have  developed  into  sensations.  Titchener 
maintains,  nevertheless,  that,  for  the  adult  human  mind,  a  generic  difference 
ought  to  be  established  between  affection  and  sensation.  Ribot  holds  pleasure 
to  be  a  sign,  indicating  that  certain  tendencies  (needs,  appetites,  inclinations, 
desires)  have  been  satisfied.  Pleasure  is  a  psychic  event  sui  generis,  simple, 
indefinable,  irreducible,  having  a  threshold  of  appearance  and  one  of  disap- 
pearance. It  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  neuter  state.  For  pleasure 
to  appear,  a  tone  must  be  present.  No  one  has  spoken  of  points  or  nerves  of 
pleasure.  This  lack  of  special  physiological  apparatus  indicates  that  pleasure 
is  a  modification  of  the  normal  state.  Pain  is  the  derogation  to  the  ordinary 
rule  of  life.  As  to  the  final  cause  of  pleasure,  Ribot  inclines  less  to  the  am- 
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biguous  surplus-energy  theory  than  to  that  which  states  that  pleasure  is  di 
to  the  free  and  unimpeded  play  of  organic  tendencies. 

J.  RAYMOND  TUTTLE. 

La  theorie  des  moyennes.     J.  LOTTIN.     Rev.  Neo.-Sc.,  XVI,  4,  pp.  537-569. 

This  long  article  intends  to  explain  the  theory  of  the  mean  and  the  necessary 
precautions  which  we  should  take  in  its  application.  The  writer  begins  with 
the  source  of  the  mean,  and  says  that  it  has  its  origin  in  the  original  nature  of 
human  mind  which  seeks  to  unify  into  a  more  or  less  comprehensive  synthesis 
different  quantitative  impressions.  Consequently  the  notion  of  the  mean  is 
closely  connected  with  another  simple  notion  —  that  of  the  contrary.  Be- 
tween two  contradictory  notions  we  cannot  take  the  middle,  but  between  two 
conti  ary  notions  we  can  conceive  a  mean  term.  A  rational  theory  of  the  mean 
could  hardly  be  established  before  modern  times.  Among  several  mathemati- 
cians who  worked  in  this  sphere  Quetelet  and  Bertillon  require  special  notice. 
Nothing  is  simpler  than  to  find  the  mean  by  mathematical  operation.  There 
are  two  kinds  of  means,  that  is,  one  taken  from  the  different  measures 
of  the  same  object,  and  one  taken  from  different  objects.  Let  us  begin 
with  the  first.  Let  us  take  all  the  measures  and  arrange  in  the  order  of 
magnitude.  The  greater  difference  the  measures  have  from  the  mean,  the 
smaller  they  are.  In  other  words  they  converge  around  the  mean.  The  con- 
vergence may  be  symmetrical  or  asymmetrical.  The  distribution  of  the  meas- 
ure, if  represented  graphically,  shows  the  curve  of  possibility.  The  expla- 
nation of  this  fact  is  not  difficult.  Let  us  suppose  certain  causes  of  errors  of 
measurement.  Each  of  them  may  or  may  not  work,  so  that  there  are  two 
possibilities.  We  have  1,024  possibilities  in  total.  Most  measures  must 
converge  around  the  mean.  If  the  number  of  observations  increase  to  a  great 
amount,  all  accidental  causes  come  to  be  neutralized.  Such  a  mean  is  called 
•objective  by  Bertillon. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  mean,  which  is  called  subjective  by  Bertillon. 
It  is  taken  from  different  objects.  In  such  case  regularity  is  accidental,  while 
in  the  objective  mean  irregularity  is  rather  accidental.  The  mean  of  this  sort 
finds  an  abundant  application  in  statistics,  but  the  elements  to  which  it 
is  applied  differ  not  only  qualitatively,  but  quantitatively  as  well.  Besides, 
the  conditions  under  which  the  mean  can  be  valid  are  very  trouble- 
some. According  to  Cheysson  the  elements  must  be  comparable  to  one  an- 
other or  of  the  same  kind.  Secondly,  if  they  have  different  importance,  they 
should  not  be  under  the  same  title.  Block  requires  that  we  must  consider 
the  unity  of  objects,  place  and  time  as  exactly  as  possible.  There  are  two 
other  means  which  statisticians  use  to  correct  the  imperfections  of  the  arith- 
metical mean.  The  normal  mean  is  the  magnitude,  in  which  the  number  of 
the  series  is  greatest.  The  median  is  the  magnitude,  below  and  up  to  which 
the  numbers  are  equal  with  each  other.  Take  an  instance  from  the  average 
stature  of  the  conscripts  of  Lund  taken  by  Falvuck  between  1890  and  1897.  In 
this  case  the  convergency  was  remarkably  regular,  yet  we  cannot  ascribe  value 
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to  it  except  as  an  index.  But  how  was  such  regularity  possible?  There  may 
be  constant  causes  and  accidental  causes.  The  former  will  be  repeated  in 
different  cases,  while  the  latter  may  be  neutralized.  Then  we  can  find  the 
typical  mean.  Since  the  time  of  Quetelet  such  regularity  has  become  estab- 
lished; it  is  exceptional  no  more.  Therefore  several  writers  explain  it  by  re- 
ferring to  the  existence  of  constant  causes.  There  are  two  points  of  view  in 
the  consideration  of  the  subjective  mean.  The  mean  of  the  phenomena  which 
occur  successively,  and  the  mean  of  the  phenomena  which  occur  simulta- 
neously. In  the  second  case  the  mean  cannot  be  applied  to  individuals,  but 
only  to  a  part  of  the  group.  Here  is  another  short-coming:  How  can  we  de- 
termine the  division  of  magnitudes,  which  correspond  to  the  resemblance  of 
individual  numbers?  No  rule  can  be  laid  down,  but  the  whole  thing  must  be 
entirely  intrusted  to  inventive  ingenuity.  Now  let  us  consider  the  successive 
phenomena.  Quetelet  and  Faure  maintained  the  possibility  of  the  prediction 
of  future  event  upon  the  basis  of  means  taken  from  the  past  events.  But 
mean  is  possibility,  not  necessity.  The  tendency  to  lose  confidence  in  the 
application  of  the  mean  to  economical  phenomena  must  be  ascribed  to  the 
nature  of  the  mean  itself,  which  can  express  probability  only,  never  necessity. 
The  writer  intends  to  give  a  descriptive  analysis  of  the  sentiment  of  effort  and 
to  point  out  several  mistakes  made  by  many  authors.  In  the  respect  of  the 
objects,  to  which  effort  is  directed,  it  is  divided  into  several  kinds.  Muscular 
effort  aims  at  movement  of  members,  and  volitional  effort  tends  to  will.  The 
object  of  the  volitional  effort  is  to  will  a  good  and  to  avoid  an  evil,  which  is 
naturally  difficult  and  can  be  realized  only  by  effort.  All  volitional  effort 
resolves  the  state  of  indecision,  but  all  decision  does  not  necessarily  resolve 
effort.  Sometimes  decision  takes  place  without  effort.  But  if  there  are  two 
tendencies  which  combat  each  other  decision  becomes  effort.  Volition 
begins  with  difficulty,  and  effort  tends  to  vanquish  the  difficulty.  Difficulty 
may  arise  by  the  lack  in  clearness  of  particular  tendencies.  Volitional  effort 
presupposes  two  desires.  We  call  an  effort  volitional,  because  the  difficult 
act,  realized  by  effort,  is  volition.  According  to  James  the  effort  of  voli- 
tion makes  us  attend  to  a  difficult  object  and  keep  it  before  the  mind.  Now 
abstract  considerations  slip  easily  from  the  consciousness.  The  object  of 
passion  and  appetite  have  a  more  intense  impulse,  but  they  are  not  always 
directed  to  the  moral  perfection  of  the  man.  Thus  continuous  effort  is  neces- 
sary to  progress  in  the  right  way.  The  writer  puts  emphasis  upon  the  distinc- 
tion of  the  free  decision  and  the  decision  of  effort.  Again,  although  James 
separates  body  from  mind  sharply,  yet  at  least  in  the  volitional  effort  the  prin- 
ciple of  volition  and  that  of  execution  overlap  with  each  other.  Lastly,  the 
writer  maintains  that  the  problem  of  freedom  is  entirely  psychological,  in  op- 
position to  James,  because  the  solution  of  this  problem  must  be  sought  in  mind. 

T.  OKABE. 
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Identitdt  und  Wirklichkeit.    A.  BERKOWITZ.     Arch.  f.  sys.   Ph.,  XV,  4,  pp. 

433-439- 

Commenting  on  the  growing  harmony  between  philosophy  and  science,  the 
author  takes  up  for  special  consideration  a  recent  contribution  to  the  "  Phi- 

f 

losophie  des  sciences,"  namely,  Emile  Meyerson's  book  Idealite  et  realite. 
Meyerson  opposes  the  positivistic  system  of  sciences.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  positivism  is  uniformity  (legality) ,  —  a  principle  to  which  it  endeavors 
to  reduce  causality.  Meyerson  would  prove  that  causality  should  not  be 
confused  with  uniformity;  and,  inasmuch  as  he  regards  the  latter  as  in- 
sufficient to  explain  scientific  procedure,  he  thinks  that  the  positivistic 
system  is  inadequate.  Meyerson  regards  every  scientific  law  as  an 
ideal  constuction.  We  hypostatize  uniformity  in  nature  because,  unless 
we  presuppose  order  in  experience,  intelligent  action  becomes  impossible. 
The  impulse  of  self-preservation  leads  us  to  postulate  uniformity.  It  is  the 
impulse  to  knowledge  on  the  other  hand,  which  seeks,  not  the  mere  how,  but 
the  why  of  things,  that  is,  the  ground  of  the  causal  law,  and  the  principle  of 
sufficient  reason.  The  principle  of  uniformity,  again,  treats  things  as  abiding 
in  space,  not  in  time;  whereas  the  causal  law  puts  space  and  time  on  the  same 
basis.  Meyerson  then  traces  the  way  in  which  the  principle  of  causality  has 
become  effective  in  the  history  of  thought.  The  "  equality  of  antecedent  and 
consequent  "  is  a  principle  which  is  neither  a  priori  nor  a  posteriori.  Meyerson 
calls  it  "  plausible."  The  ideal  character  of  time  as  conceived  by  modern 
science,  is  illustrated  by  examples  from  mechanics,  chemistry  and  other  phys- 
ical sciences.  In  the  eleventh  chapter  of  the  book,  which  Berkowitz  regards  as 
the  most  significant,  Meyerson  discusses  naive  realism.  He  shows  the  simi- 
larity between  the  procedure  of  science  and  the  general  attitude  of  naive  real- 
ism, with  reference  to  the  asserted  existence  of  things  that  cannot  be  directly 

perceived. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 

Das  Problem  der  Kausalitdt  und  der  Freiheit.     GEORG  WENDEL.     Ar.  f.  sys. 
Ph.,  XV,  3,  pp.  406-426. 

Causality  signifies  that  every  change  is  connected  by  law  with  one  preceding 
and  one  following.  This  involves  the  idea  of  necessity  as  the  lawful  connection 
of  cause  and  effect.  The  difficulty  for  logicians  lies  in  determining  which  is 
the  cause  and  which  the  effect,  one  side  applying  the  causal  principle  only  to 
changes,  the  other  to  substances  as  the  original  cause.  But  the  former  neg- 
lects that  substantial  element,  which,  in  a  two-fold  regard,  lies  at  the  basis 
of  all  change  in  nature  —  as  a  material  substratum  of  all  phenomena  and  as 
natural  energy,  which  persists  through  all  changes  of  form.  Yet,  in  no  case, 
is  it  easy  to  determine  which  is  the  original  cause,  the  effecting  force  or  the 
circumstances  releasing  such  a  force.  The  idea  of  the  primal  cause  divides 
itself  into  three  components,  which  occur  in  every  event  in  nature:  The  un- 
changeableness  of  natural  force;  the  persistence  of  matter;  the  circumstances 
appertaining  to  the  cause.  The  idea  of  effect  is  the  change  of  an  object 
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called  forth  under  like  conditions,  which  has  another  change  for  a  result.  The 
causal  relation  involves  the  lawful  relations  of  cause  and  effect,  the  causal 
nexus  as  an  infinite  regress,  lack  of  temporal  co-existence  of  cause  and  effect, 
and  the  causal  principle  as  applicable  to  changeable  things.  Kant  limited 
the  validity  of  the  causal  law  to  possible  experience,  but  there  it  is  unbounded. 
The  causal  principle  is  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  experience.  Freedom, 
the  opposite  of  causality,  is  identical  with  the  idea  of  lawlessness.  The  in- 
determinist  seeks  a  new  meaning  for  freedom  of  the  will  and,  instead  of  '  lack 
of  causality,'  substitutes  a  selective  ability  (anderskonnen).  Yet  this  ability 
does  not  suppose  freedom,  for  selected  action  can  be  based  on  a  cause.  Again, 
the  idea  of  free  will  is  defined  as  a  determination  of  aim  and  resolve;  but  if  in 
any  way  determined,  the  absolute  validity  of  the  causal  law  is  assumed. 
Freedom  in  the  physical  world  seems  impossible,  for  it  would  do  away  with 
the  causal  principle,  consequently  with  every  scientific  deduction,  and  would 
reduce  all  events  in  nature  to  miracles.  To  maintain  that  the  two  are  united 
by  arguing  that  the  decisions  of  the  will  are  settled  on  one  hand  by  the  efficient 
cause,  on  the  other  by  an  especial  power  of  willing,  is  again  to  do  away  with 
the  cause.  If  the  will  is  the  cause  of  itself,  cause  and  its  related  idea,  the 
effect,  are  destroyed  and  human  actions  rendered  impossible.  There  are  but 
two  divisions  of  the  psychological  process,  thought  and  feeling.  •  The  will  is 
a  product  of  the  two.  An  original  consciousness  of  freedom  is  not  universal 
and  the  real  cause  for  the  decisions  of  the  will  can  be  known.  Indeterminism 
is  refuted  by  the  impossibility  of  freedom  and  by  the  impossibility  of  the 
will  as  the  cause  of  itself.  The  author  refutes  the  arguments  in  Kohler's 
article  concerning  his  book,  Criminal  Types  in  Shakespeare,  and  reasserts  the 
contradiction  of  freewill  and  causality,  also  the  absurdity  of  the  will  as  the 
cause  of  itself.  The  assertion  that  our  interest  in  the  hero  of  the  drama  would 
decline,  if  his  actions  were  determined,  lacks  sufficient  reason,  for  a  strong, 
psychological  causation  has  ever  been  the  chief  demand  of  the  drama. 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON. 

La  perfection  de  Dieu  d'apres  Duns  Scot.     S.  BELMOND.     Rev.  de  Ph.,  IX,  10, 

PP.  353-373- 

In  a  previous  article  the  author  has  shown  that,  according  to  Duns  Scotus, 
God  is  transcendent  to  the  categories  of  being  without  excluding  a  certain 
univocation  of  the  notion  of  being.  Neither  God  nor  his  creatures  can  be  rele- 
gated to  the  category  of  non-being.  Duns  Scotus,  like  Saint  Thomas,  attempts 
to  answer  three  questions,  namely: — Is  God  perfect?  Does  he  include  the 
perfections  of  his  creatures?  And,  In  what  does  he  resemble  them?  The  scho- 
lastics defined  the  perfect  as  that  which  lacked  nothing.  God  is  absolute 
simplicity,  possessing  in  an  infinite  degree  all  the  good  qualities  conceivable. 
God  must  possess  all  the  perfections  of  creatures  or  he  would  lack  something. 
He  has  in  common  with  them  those  attributes  whose  concepts  are  not  attached 
to  limitation,  such  as,  life,  liberty,  and  intelligence.  And  secondly,  He  has 
perfections  evidently  connected  with  limitation,  as  figure,  dimension,  etc.,  in 
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so  far  as  He  is  the  cause  of  all  limited  predicates.  God  is  neither  hard  nor 
limited,  yet  all  these  things  come  from  him.  If  an  attribute  can  be  applied 
to  the  infinite  being  it  nevertheless  transcends  the  created  quality  of  the  same 
name.  This  is  why  it  is  impossible  to  establish  a  parallelism  between  the  life 
of  God  and  the  life  of  creatures.  Beyond  the  initial  univocation,  ignorance 
is  the  only  reasonable  attitude  to  take  regarding  the  divine  being.  In  what, 
then,  does  God  resemble  creatures?  He  includes  the  concept  of  being  and  the 
simple  attributes  of  the  creatures.  Duns  Scotus,  however,  would  make  no 
real  univocation,  but  a  strictly  logical  one.  He  expressly  says  that  God  and 
the  creature  are  one  in  conception  but  not  in  reality.  In  the  abstract  life, 
that  is,  in  life  apart  from  all  living  beings,  there  is  univocation  of  concept,  but 
in  the  concrete,  that  is,  real  life,  our  minds  are  shrouded  in  mystery  and  we 
can  know  nothing  of  the  divine.  God  and  his  creatures  are  separated  by 
an  infinite  distance  and  God's  attributes  cannot  be  known  by  analogy,  yet 
Duns  Scotus  has  no  intention  of  denying  univocation.  If  we  oppose  being  to 
non-being  they  are  absolutely  different,  but  such  is  not  the  relation  between 
God  and  the  creature.  Neither  one  nor  the  other  is  non-being.  Scotus 
sees  no  shadow  of  contradiction  in  asserting  logical  univocation  and  real 
transcendence  at  the  same  time.  His  univocation  is  strictly  a  logical  order 
and  contains  nothing  concrete;  yet  God  in  his  transcendent  reality  infinitely 
surpasses  the  creature.  He  is  a  transcendent  being  but  further  than  this  our 
knowledge  cannot  go. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

Plato  als  politisch-padagogischer  Denker.     R.  STUBE.     Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XVI,  I, 
pp.  53-88. 

Plato,  writes  Professor  Stiibe,  is  one  of  the  really  kingly  spirits  of  the  human 
race.  There  is  every  indication  of  such  marvelous  growth  and  development 
in  his  genius  during  his  life-time  that  it  is  not  easy  to  grasp  the  thought  con- 
tent of  his  rich  life  through  the  means  of  historical  investigation.  Primarily, 
it  must  be  observed,  that  Plato,  even  in  his  most  abstract  philosophical  think- 
ing, manifests  the  most  lively  interest  in  the  practical  problems  of  life.  With- 
out an  appreciation  of  the  world  of  his  day,  Plato  cannot  possibly  be  under- 
stood. But  secondly,  it  must  be  noticed  that  he  advanced  immeasurably 
beyond  his  own  time.  He  became  the  creator  of  a  radically  new  philosophy 
of  life  in  becoming  the  discoverer  of  an  immaterial  world.  Thirdly,  he  seeks 
very  definitely  to  coordinate  all  the  thought  of  his  life  into  a  unified  view  of  the 
world,  and  it  is  in  this  systematization  that  Plato  becomes  eminent  as  a  cre- 
ative philosopher. 

It  is  interesting  to  trace  the  development  of  Plato's  thought  along  political- 
pedagogical  lines,  as  indicated  in  the  dialogues.  Even  in  his  earliest  writings, 
he  insists  that  teachers  take  an  interest  in  philosophical  and  scientific  education 
which  seeks  a  notion  of  things  in  their  real  nature;  and  under  this  assumption, 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  '  Phsedrus,'  he  advocates  rhetoric.  Nevertheless, 
particularly  in  the  '  Gorgias,'  we  find  him  directing  a  polemic  against  rhetoric 
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in  so  far  as  it  inculcates  argument  for  its  own  sake,  and  bears  only  the  appear- 
ance of  knowledge.  Plato  strives  for  an  idea  of  the  good  which  shall  overcome 
the  relativism  of  the  '  Protagoras.'  This  he  does  not  find  in  the  ornamental 
arts  which  afford  merely  the  sensationally  agreeable;  only  in  the  true  rkx^n 
iroZiTiKfj  is  found  that  which  has  universal  good  for  its  aim.  The  striving  after 
a  unified,  philosophical  position  and  also  after  a  just  evaluation  of  the  real- 
ities of  life  converge  in  the  '  Meno.'  In  his  theory  of  the  ideas  and  in  his  con- 
ception of  the  ideal  state,  Plato  has  sought  to  unite  the  two.  We  have  in  '  the 
Republic,'  a  picture  of  a  Utopian  community,  but  also  a  Staatsgebilde,  whose 
peculiar  purpose  is  to  be  an  earthly  realization  of  the  idea  theory.  The  philoso- 
phers are  rulers  of  this  state,  which  Plato  considers  a  perfectly  attainable  ideal. 
Education  has  here  the  task  of  leading  through  a  progressive  development  to 
the  highest  aim  of  all  culture  —  to  a  knowledge  of  the  good.  In  (tovaiKy  and 
•yvfivacTiKr}  is  found  the  preliminary  discipline,  which  should  extend  to  the  twen- 
tieth year.  The  aim  of  education  is  to  make  possible  a  selection  of  leading  na- 
tures. Whoever,  after  a  complete  education  of  fifteen  years,  has  stood  the  test 
in  life,  shall  then  in  his  fiftieth  year  be  called  to  assume  an  office  of  power. 
These  model  conditions  both  in  politics  and  education,  Plato  considers  as  not 
only  attainable  but  necessary.  He  strongly  favors  the  ethical  code  of  Sparta  in 
so  far  as  it  subordinates  the  individual  to  the  interests  of  the  state.  What  he 
has  experienced  in  his  environment  and  in  his  own  inner  life,  determines  him 
to  replace  the  individualistic  ascendency  of  the  personal  will  by  the  authority 
of  the  philosophical  state,  deeply  rooted  in  the  knowledge  of  common  truth. 
As  already  intimated,  Plato's  philosophy  is,  in  its  historical  development 
as  well  as  in  its  content,  essentially  ethical.  Each  man  is  to  strive  for  the  firm 
possession  of  the  good  —  but  the  good  is  that  which  produces  happiness  — 
and  so  there  follows  from  the  knowledge  of  the  highest  good  at  the  same  time 
the  knowledge  of  true  happiness  and  true  morality.  As  for  public  ethics,  the 
political  organization  has  the  welfare  of  the  whole  for  its  aim,  and  the  happi- 
ness of  the  state  is  sought  in  the  realization  of  its  highest  principle,  namely, 
justice.  The  higher  reality  of  the  eternal  ideas,  and  the  outer  world  as  a  realm 
for  the  representation  of  the  highest  good,  are  united  through  the  power  of  love 
resting  in  the  soul  of  man.  The  highest  good  is  alike  the  eternal  reason  and 
the  final  cause  —  in  fact  the  idea  of  the  good  is  the  idea  of  God.  Finally 
then,  it  is  by  no  means  fulsome  praise  to  laud  Plato  as  the  prophet  of  European 
culture.  He  demanded  that  his  state  should  be  a  training-school  for  eternal 
life.  With  this  aim  in  view,  he  shed  light  upon  political  tendencies  and  edu- 
cational aims  far  beyond  his  own  age,  and  many  a  political-social  thought  of 
Plato's,  freed  from  its  speculative  envelopment,  has  proved  the  guide  of  later 

statesmanship. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 

Der  Gegenstand  der  Erkenntnis.     P.  SCHWARTZKOPFF.     Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XV,  4, 

pp.  485-522. 

The  question  of  the  object  of  knowledge,  in  its  present  form,  is  Kantian  in 
character,  and  is  of  central  importance  in  epistemology;  its  answer  involves 
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the  possibility  or  impossibility  of  a  metaphysic.  Kant  first  showed  conclu- 
sively the  necessity  of  distinguishing  between  the  thing-in-itself  and  its  sub- 
jective phenomenon.  For  the  thing-in-itself  can  appear  not  as  it  is  in  itself, 
but  as  it  is  for  us.  The  particular  theory  which  Schwartzkopff  takes  up  for 
special  examination  is  that  of  Bullaty.  Bullaty  asserts  that  there  is  knowledge 
without  a  knower  or  a  known:  a  notion  similar  to  that  of  motion  without  a 
mover  and  a  moved.  Bullaty  sets  Thought  over  against  perception  and  the 
external  world.  In  order  that  there  may  be  knowledge  of  the  external  world, 
thought  must  apply  to  the  sense- world  its  essential  characteristics  of  objectivity 
and  externality.  In  general,  Bullaty  regards  objectivity  and  externality  as  non- 
existent in  reality,  that  they  are  rather  but  immanent  moments  of  the  true  pre- 
suppositionless  knowledge.  Schwartzkopff  thinks  that  such  complete  indepen- 
dence of  thought  from  the  given  actuality  not  only  does  not  assure  us  of  presup- 
positionless  knowledge,  but,  on  the  contrary,  makes  all  knowledge  impossible. 
Unfortunately,  Bullaty  does  not  define  exactly  either  Thought  or  Intuition 
(Anschauung) .  Yet  his  general  notion  of  thought  is  that  of  reflective  thought, 
and  he  makes  little  distinction  between  intuition  and  sensation  (Empfindung) 
and  sense-perception —  (Wahrnehmung) .  He  makes  no  distinction  between 
the  subject,  the  object,  and  the  act  of  intuition,  and  uses  the  one  term  An- 
schauung to  embrace  them  all.  This  introduces  a  confusion.  For,  whereas 
intuition  and  thought  are  not  identical,  the  intuiting  and  the  thinking  subject 
are  one.  In  this  oversharp  antithesis  of  thought  and  intuition  lies  the  basis 
of  Bullaty's  error.  In  opposition  to  his  theory,  Schwartzkopff  maintains  the 
following  three  theses:  (i)  There  is  no  intuition  without  thought.  Thought* 
rather,  makes  intuitions  out  of  sensations.  Kant,  having  separated  thought 
from  intuition,  sought  to  join  them  together  by  means  of  the  schemata.  But 
Bullaty  carries  Kant's  initial  error  to  the  extreme.  Sensation,  Schwartz- 
kopff holds,  can  become  a  sense-world  only  by  becoming  systematized.  Iso- 
lated visual  sensations  can  never  yield  us  a  world.  Thought  it  is  that  trans- 
forms these  sense-excitations  into  perceptions,  ideas.  Intuition  without 
thought  is  meaningless.  Conversely,  however,  thought  can  just  as  little 
dispense  with  intuition.  And  this  is  the  writer's  second  thesis:  Objectivity 
and  externality  are  not  '  immanent  moments  '  of  thought,  but  are  rather 
grounded  in  the  thing-in-itself.  Kant  grounded  the  objectivity  of  the  sensa- 
tions, their  coherence,  in  the  unity  of  the  organizing  subject,  the  transcen- 
dental unity  of  apperception.  Schwartzkopff,  on  the  other  hand,  finds  the 
unitary  subjective  comprehension  in  the  '  dingliche  Zusammengehorigkeit.' 
Elaborating  this  idea,  Schwartzkopff  holds  that  thought  in  its  ultimate  origin 
shows  itself  to  be  an  experience  of  itself  in  relation  to  an  Alter  as  such,  a  feeling 
of  objectivity,  or  an  immediate  consciousness  of  an  external  being.  Thus,  it 
is  not  '  consciousness,'  as  Kant  and  Bullaty  would  have  it,  that  mediates  ob- 
jectivity and  externality,  but  the  objectively  directed  Lebensgeftihl,  thought 
on  its  lowest  level.  Schwartzkopff  criticises  Bullaty's  attempt  to  regard  ob- 
jectivity and  externality  as  presuppositions  of  irrefutable  theoretical  validity, 
analogous  to  the  apodictic  mathematical  principles.  It  is  not  knowledge 
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which  gives  the  sense- world  its  objective  validity;  the  actual  existence  of  an 
external  world  first  makes  knowledge  capable  of  real  objectivity.  Thought 
and  perception  are  united  anew,  as  the  elements  forming  knowledge.  The 
third  thesis  of  Schwartzkopff  is  this:  Knowledge  is  finally  the  result  of  a  '  think- 
ing through  '  of  the  intuition  of  perception.  He  holds  to  a  parallelism  of 
differences  of  the  inner  and  outer:  audition  differs  from  vision  —  corresponding 
to  the  difference  of  air-waves  and  ether-waves.  In  his  resume  Schwartzkopff 
summarizes  what  he  regards  as  Bullaty's  chief  errors. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 

The  Natural  History  of  Experience.     C.  LLOYD  MORGAN.     Br.  J.  Ps.,  Ill, 
I  and  2,  pp.  1-20. 

If  we  are  to  accept  the  conclusions  of  Professor  Morgan,  psychology  has 
now  come  emphatically  forward  as  a  defender  of  the  Humian  doctrine  of  the 
self,  not  to  be  sure  as  defined  metaphysically,  but  as  the  workable  and  satis- 
factory hypothesis  in  scientific  study.  "  It  cannot  be  too  roundly  asserted 
that  for  psychology  as  a  science,  the  mind  is  not  an  active  agent  or  producing 
cause."  Metaphysical  conceptions  must  not  be  allowed  to  vitiate  the  de- 
scription of  mental  processes  as  purely  a  series  of  happenings,  concerning  which 
generalizations  may  be  drawn.  Psycho-physical  processes  are  regarded  as 
continuous  with  other  physiological  processes,  which  in  turn  are  continuous 
with  physical  causes  and  effects  in  the  environment.  Within  this  continuous 
process,  there  is  discoverable  no  leakage  of  energy  and  no  influx  of  energy. 
Whether  or  not  all  organic  processes  are  psycho-physical  (panpsychism),  is 
not  a  question  whose  solution  is  of  value  in  scientific  interpretation,  although 
our  author  expresses  himself  as  provisionally  inclined  to  accept  this  view  as  a 
speculative  creed.  It  is  assumed  then  that,  for  purposes  of  scientific  treatment 
and  apart  from  the  unverifiable  creed  of  panpsychism,  there  is  no  direct  psy- 
chical continuity  between  the  mind  of  parent  and  the  mind  of  offspring.  What 
then  is  the  genesis  of  experience?  It  must  be  supposed  to  originate  in  a  group 
of  instinctive  responses,  which  occur  in  harmony  with  such  racial  preparation 
as  is  the  outcome  of  natural  selection  and  organic  evolution.  The  first  im- 
pression in  an  individual  organism  is  not  possessed  —  there  is  no  previously 
gotten  experience  to  possess  it  and  it  simply  comes  into  being.  If  the  question 
be  asked  by  what  principle  or  cause  the  impressions  received  become  related, 
science  replies,  "  We  don't  know.  We  just  accept  the  fact  within  our  ideal 
construction."  In  conclusion,  the  hypothesis  is  presented  that  the  empirical 
ego  and  the  metaphysical  ego  are  but  two  aspects  of  every  individual  organ- 
ism —  that  not  only  is  every  being  a  center  of  determinate  processes,  but 
that  it  is  also  a  center  of  determining  agency.  But  in  the  course  of  psy- 
chological study,  no  such  metaphysical  assumption  as  this  must  be  allowed 

to  interfere. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 
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Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University  of  Chicago:  The 
Autokinetic  Sensation.  HARVEY  A.  CARR.  Psych.  Rev.,  XVII,  i,  pp. 
42-75- 

The  contents  of  this  article  are  taken  from  a  doctorate  thesis  and  comprise 
only  the  results  which  throw  new  light  upon  the  subject.  Four  observers  were 
used  to  study  the  "  illusory  movement  presented  by  a  small  light  of  weak  in- 
tensity, when  fixated  in  a  dark  room."  The  results  of  the  experiment  refute 
the  integration  theory,  "  that  the  effective  principle  is  the  consequent  retinal 
shiftings  of  the  stimulus,  which  awaken  the  sense  of  motion,  and  which  are 
combined  into  a  continuous  whole."  Such  eye  movements  are  not  the  most 
important  factor,  as  is  shown  by  the  experiments  on  the  oscillation  of  the 
light  and  on  negative  after-images.  Large  eye  movements  are  not  effective; 
why  should  small  ones  be?  Results  show  that  "  steadiness  of  fixation  favors 
the  velocity  and  uniformity  of  the  illusory  motion,  that  the  retinal  shiftings 
due  to  involuntary  rotations  are  to  be  regarded  as  disturbing  elements,  and 
that  integration  does  not  occur."  The  experiments  reveal  four  effective,  ex- 
planatory factors,  influential  in  determining  the  direction,  velocity,  and  con- 
tinuity of  the  illusory  movements:  "  (i)  the  position  of  the  eye  in  the  socket; 
(2)  the  after-effects  of  the  eye-position;  (3)  motor  strains  as  exemplified  in  the 
tests  on  voluntary  control;  and  (4)  the  after-effects  of  such  strains."  "  The 
after-effects  of  (2)  and  (4)  must  be  resident  in  the  neuro-muscular  mechanism." 
The  first  and  third  factors  are  similar  "  in  that  they  both  involve  effort  and 
strain,  the  light  moves  in  the  direction  of  the  strain,  and  the  illusory  effect 
varies  in  direct  proportion  to  the  degree  of  strain  involved."  The  one  principle 
explaining  the  four  factors  is  "  that  the  autokinetic  illusion  is  mainly  deter- 
mined by  the  changing  neuro-muscular  conditions  involved  in  continuous 
fixation."  If  the  eyes  are  fixed  in  a  constrained  position,  "they  are  invariably 
forced  back  to  the  center  of  the  field."  There  are  three  types  of  illusion:  "  (i) 
The  point  of  fixation  remains  with  the  light  and  participates  in  the  illusory 
movement.  (2)  The  point  of  fixation  apparently  remains  stationary  and  the 
light  moves  away  from  it  in  some  direction.  (3)  A  combination  of  these  two 
types  occurs."  The  first  type  of  illusion  can  be  accounted  for  only  on  the 
basis  of  unusual  conditions  of  the  eye-body  relation,  for  the  eyes  are  the  only 
means  of  connection  between  the  visual  object  and  bodily  space.  In  the 
second  type,  the  fundamental  fact  is  the  apparent  lack  of  motion  of  the  fixa- 
tion point,  for,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  does  move,  since  the  eyes  were  observed  to 
move.  The  cause  is  again  disturbed  eye-body  relation.  Of  the  four  factors 
determining  spatial  location  in  ordinary  perception,  all  but  ocular  attitudes  in 
relation  to  body  have  been  removed  by  the  use  of  dark-room  and  head-rest. 
By  strain,  due  to  fixation  and  eye-position,  the  eye-body  relation  is  disturbed, 
so  that  the  "  meaning  of  the  ocular  adjustment  "  changes,  the  "  idea  of  re- 
lation "  is  altered,  or  "  it  is  one's  visual  space  world  which,  in  reality,  moves." 

G.  W.  PORTER. 
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Mes  souvenirs  affectifs  <T  enfant.    L.  DUGAS.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIV,  11,  pp. 

504-516. 

The  author  explains  the  nature  of  affective  memory  from  his  own  ex- 
perience. He  cites  examples  from  his  childhood  recollections,  showing  that 
these  refer  only  to  important  pleasures  or  pains,  not  visual  images.  They 
represent  what  he  has  experienced  at  passing  and  disconnected  moments,  often 
things  of  minor  importance,  neglecting  those  of  great  value.  The  defect  of 
such  a  memory  lies  in  the  fact  that  those  years  most  complete  with  calm  hap- 
piness and  serious,  steady  work  are  the  ones  represented  most  inadequately. 
Memory  brings  back  the  life  of  the  past,  but  it  is  also  to  verify  the  past.  There 
are  two  affective  memories,  dissimilar  in  nature;  the  one  has  as  its  objects 
the  deep  and  durable  feelings,  the  passions,  and  does  not  yield  its  secrets  vol- 
untarily; the  other,  which  refers  to  the  superficial,  momentary  feelings,  the 
emotions,  is  always  ready  to  disclose  itself.  When  one  speaks  of  the  affective 
memory,  he  must  designate  to  which  kind  he  refers. 

E.  C.  STEPHENSON. 

The  Philosophical  Attitude.  W.  R.  SORLEY.  Int.  J.  E.,  XX,  2,  pp.  152-168. 
Plato  held  that  truth  is  not  imposed  on  the  mind  from  without,  but  is  reason 
made  manifest,  so  that  the  philosopher,  in  his  speculative  activity,  is  simply 
seeking  to  realize  his  own  inmost  nature.  Bacon  regarded  truth  as  the  mir- 
roring of  an  external  order  of  nature,  in  which  case  the  mind  is  not  creative 
but  merely  receptive.  Descartes's  conceptions  have  led  to  the  doctrine  that 
truth  is  a  matter  that  must  compel  individual  assent.  They  all  fail  to  make 
clear  exactly  what  distinguishes  the  attitude  of  the  philosopher  from  that  of 
the  scientist.  The  philosopher  must  strive  for  a  conception  in  which  the  re- 
sults of  the  special  sciences  are  interpreted  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  of 
knowledge.  Were  human  interests  merely  intellectual,  then  "  the  methods 
which  enable  us  to  pass  from  lower  to  higher,  within  the  field  of  scientific  gen- 
eralization, would  seem  to  require  no  fundamental  change  when  we  pass  to 
the  final  generalization  which  expresses  our  intellectual  attitude  to  the  world 
as  a  whole."  Man,  however,  regards  experience  also  from  the  standpoint  of 
worth  or  value,  and  we  need  a  general  theory  which  brings  the  results  of  the 
special  sciences  of  value  into  organic  relation.  This  is  as  much  a  problem  of 
philosophy  as  is  the  interpretation  of  the  world  of  fact.  While  not  necessarily 
independent  of  the  system  of  reality,  the  world  of  values  is  yet  different  from 
it  and  must  not  be  confused  with  it.  Naturalism  fails  in  its  attempt  to  re- 
duce values  to  facts;  first,  because  of  the  impossibility  of  explaining  casually 
the  unique  and  insistent  element  of  value  which  is  manifested  in  every  judg- 
ment of  goodness  or  of  beauty;  secondly,  if  truth  is  only  a  short-hand  expres- 
sion for  biological  survival  value,  as  naturalism  maintains,  reason  is  itself  a 
mere  instrument  in  the  service  of  the  value  of  life-preservation.  The  opposite 
view,  that  the  truth  of  every  proposition  about  existence  consists  in  the  value 
it  contributes  to  life,  must  refer  to  an  objective  value,  if  it  would  avoid  the 
shallow  relativism  of  subjectivism.  But  granting  this,  it  is  nevertheless 
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true  that  the  whole  significance  of  life  rests  on  the  disparity  between  the  present 
actualities  of  things  and  the  values  which  may  possibly  be  realized  in  and 
through  them.  "  If  fact  and  value  can  be  identified  at  all,  it  cannot  be  the 
fact  of  the  moment  or  a  particular  fact  or  class  of  facts;  reality  must  be  fully 
realized  before  its  nature  can  be  equalized  with  our  idea  of  value."  The  phi- 
losopher must  guard  against  the  temptation  to  find  in  that  which  is  the  ground 
of  that  which  ought  to  be,  or  in  that  which  ought  to  be,  the  ground  of  that 
which  is.  The  nature  of  reality  and  the  meaning  of  worth  must  equally  appeal 
to  him. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

The  Ethical  Aspect  of  the  New  Theology.    J.  H.  MUIRHEAD.     Int.  J.  E.,  XX, 

2,  pp.   129-140. 

The  New  Theology  is  indicative  of  the  modern  spirit  in  general.  "  What 
appears  in  the  literature  as  the  breaking  of  the  barriers  between  man  and 
nature,  appears  in  politics  as  the  breaking  of  the  barriers  between  man  and 
man,  in  religion,  of  the  barriers  between  man  and  God."  The  doctrine  of 
immanence,  in  some  form  or  other,  is  one  that  no  religion  can  be  without.  We 
must  look  for  the  revelation  of  God,  not  in  any  particular  facts  of  nature  or  of 
history,  but  in  the  constitution  of  the  entire  world  order  and  in  history  as  a 
whole.  But  does  not  the  fact  of  human  freedom  and  the  distinction  between 
good  and  evil  seem  to  require  rather  the  view  of  a  God  who  is  above  and,  in  a 
sense,  outside  his  creatures?  New  Theology  has  not  clearly  indicated  how 
the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of  transcendence  is  to  be  brought  into  harmony  with 
its  own  doctrine  of  immanence.  Each  doctrine,  stated  antithetically,  is  un- 
satisfactory. "  Extremes  meet,  and  to  believe  in  a  God  whose  nature  is  no- 
where expressed  as  an  organic  part  of  the  world  of  our  ordinary  experience,  is 
to  empty  it  of  any  principle  of  moral  judgment  or  ground  of  moral  choice  as 
effectually  as  to  believe  in  a  complete  and  undifferentiating  immanence."  The 
theory  of  evolution,  in  its  wider  significance,  presents  a  solution  of  this  diffi- 
culty which,  in  essence,  is  similar  to  that  of  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Dante.  '  To 
live  is  to  seek  to  embody  in  actual  reality  what  previously  was  a  mere  potenti- 
ality or  need."  A  creature  is  what  it  is,  because  it  seeks  to  be  what  it  not  yet 
is,  and  this  it  does  just  because  it  has  already  realized  itself  in  so  far  as  to  be 
what  it  is.  This  principle  has  its  clearest  and  most  cogent  applicability  in  the 
facts  of  conscious  life.  From  whatever  side  it  be  considered,  whether  of  knowl- 
edge, conduct,  or  production  it  is  a  purposeful  direction  by  ideas  of  that  which 
is  not  yet,  but  which  it  desires  shall  be.  These  ideals  of  truth,  beauty,  and 
goodness  are  ends  which  lie  ever  beyond  us,  and  yet  they  are  in  us,  not  merely 
as  ideas  in  consciousness  but  as  the  dynamic  principles  which  have  made  us 
what  we  actually  are.  The  ideal  is  in  the  world  just  because  it  is  above  it. 
This  principle  of  the  necessary  and  organic  relation  of  the  ideal  to  the  real 
allows  us  to  conserve  the  truth  both  of  the  transcendence  and  of  the  im- 
manence doctrines.  Sin  may  be  regarded  as  the  contradiction  between  the 
real  and  the  ideal  which  constitutes  its  truth  and  essence. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 


NOTES. 

The  eleventh  annual  meeting  of  the  Western  Philosophical  Association  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Iowa,  on  March  25  and  26,  in  conjunction  with  the 
North  Central  Section  of  the  American  Psychological  Association.  The  ad- 
dress of  the  President,  Professor  Carl  E.  Seashore,  was  entitled  "  The  R51e 
of  Play  in  Religion." 

Dr.  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Professor  of  Philosophy  at  Boston  University  since 
1876,  died  suddenly  at  his  home  on  April  1st.  Professor  Bowne  was  sixty- 
three  years  of  age.  He  was  well  known  to  a  large  circle  through  his  books 
and  his  contributions  to  philosophical  and  theological  journals.  Among  his 
more  important  works  are:  Metaphysics,  i882,ievised  ed.,  1898;  Introduction 
to  Psychological  Theory,  1887;  Philosophy  of  Theism,  1887;  The  Principles  of 
Ethics,  1892;  Theory  of  Thought  and  Knowledge,  1897;  Theism,  1902. 

Professor  Emile  Bontroux,  of  the  University  of  Paris,  as  Hyde  Lecturer  at 
Harvard  University,  delivered  a  series  of  eight  lectures  on  "Contingence  et 
Liberte." 

Dr.  Walter  T.  Marvin,  of  Princeton  University,  has  been  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Mental  Philosophy  and  Logic  at  Rutgers  College. 

Professor  Hugo  Miinsterberg  will  next  year  lecture  as  exchange  Professor 
at  the  University  of  Berlin. 

Professor  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison,  of  Edinburgh,  has  been  appointed  Gifford 
Lecturer  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen  for  1912-13. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Ogden  has  been  promoted  to  a  professorship  of  philosophy  and 
psychology  at  the  University  of  Tennessee. 

During  the  academic  year  1910-11  the  editor  of  this  REVIEW  has  been 
granted  sabbatic  leave  from  his  university  duties.  His  work  will  be  carried 
on  by  Professor  George  H.  Sabine,  of  Stanford  University. 

Professor  Friedrich  Jodl,  of  Vienna,  has  been  called  to  Leipzig,  as  successor 
to  the  late  Professor  Max  Heinze. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  peri- 
odicals: 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XX,  3:  Josiah  Royce,  The  Re- 
ality of  the  Temporal;  R.  G.  Bury,  The  Ethics  of  Plato;  C.  R.  Henderson, 
Ethical  Problems  of  Prison  Science;  W.  J.  Roberts,  The  Appeal  to  Nature  in 
Morals  and  Politics;  C.  A.  Ellwood,  The  Sociological  Basis  of  Ethics;  /.  W. 
Scott,  Post- Kantian  Idealism  and  the  Question  of  Moral  Responsibility; 
F.  C.  Sharp  and  M.  C.  Otto,  A  Study  of  the  Popular  Attitude  towards  Re- 
ributive  Punishment;  Book  Reviews. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XVII,  i:  John  A.  Bergstrom,  Pendulum 
Chronoscopes  and  Accessories  for  Psychological  Experimentation;  Daniel 
Starch,  Mental  Processes  and  Concomitant  Galvanometric  Changes;  Helen 
T.  Woolley,  The  Development  of  Right-Handedness  in  a  Normal  Infant; 
Harvey  A.  Carr,  Studies  from  the  Psychological  Laboratory  of  the  University 
of  Chicago;  Editorial  Announcement. 

XVII,  2:  C.  H.  Judd,  Evolution  and  Consciousness;  Boris  Sidis,  The 
Nature  and  Causation  of  Galvanic  Phenomenon;  W.  D.  Scott,  Personal  Dif- 
ferences in  Suggestibility. 
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Progress  in  1909;  E.  J.  Swift,  Relearning  a  Skillful  Act;  Daniel  Starch,  A 
Demonstration  of  the  Trial  and  Error  Method  of  Learning;  Psychological 
Literature;  Discussion;  Books  Received;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  2:  A.  H.  Pierce,  Proceedings  of  the  American  Psychological  Associ- 
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and  Psychology;  Notes  and  News;  Announcement. 

VII,  3:  David  S.  Hill  and  Mrs.  Hill,  The  Loss  and  Recovery  of  Conscious- 
ness under  Anesthesia;  Winifred  Smith,  Comedy  and  the  Comic  Experience; 
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PHILOSOPHY   IN   FRANCE, 

I. 

study  of  religion  contributes  in  two  different  ways  to 
the  development  of  philosophy.  One  of  these  is  by  a  move- 
ment arising  within  the  organized  faiths  themselves.  The  faith- 
ful attempt  to  understand  better  the  dogmas  which  they  hold, 
to  define  them  in  the  terms  of  contemporary  science  and  thought, 
to  explain  their  nature,  and  to  defend  them  against  the  objections 
of  unbelievers.  Fides  quaerit  intellectum.  Such  a  'religious 
philosophy,'  while  it  has  varied  in  productivity,  has  never  been 
entirely  inactive  in  France  since  the  time  when  Bossuet,  Fenelon, 
and  Malebranche  made  their  eloquent  translations  of  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Christian  faith  into  the  language  of  Cartesian 
rationalism.  It  produced  the  long-lived  movement  of  'Liberal 
Protestantism';  and  after  a  period  of  comparative  inaction,  it 
has  recently  become  remarkably  productive  again  in  the  writings 
of  MM.  Blondel,  Laberthonniere,  Le  Roy,  and  Bureau,  an 
analysis  of  which  was  given  in  these  pages  not  long  since.2  This 
activity  has  continued  through  the  present  year,  and  now  seems 
to  have  absorbed  the  discussions  of  pragmatism,  in  which  philoso- 
phers, properly  so  called,  are  apparently  not  so  interested  as 
before.3 

But  religion  also  furnishes  material  for  philosophy  in  another 
way.  It  is  considered  no  longer  from  within,  but  from  without; 

translated  from  the  French  by  Dr.  E.  H.  Hollands. 

2"Philosophy  in  France,"  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  May,  1908. 

3Cf.  Albert  Leclere,  Pragmatisme,  Modernisme,  Protestantisme,  which  censures 
all  three  severely  in  the  name  of  Catholic  orthodoxy.  It  is  true  that  at  the  same 
time  pragmatism  was  attacked  with  equal  severity,  and  from  the  opposite  side, 
in  the  Anti-pragmatisme  of  M.  Schinz. 
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as  a  social  phenomenon,  to  be  studied  by  historical  and  critical 
methods,  and  indeed  one  of  the  first  importance,  since  it  is  the 
most  ancient  and  most  general  product  of  collective  thought. 
It  is  analyzed,  therefore,  quite  objectively,  just  as  a  system  of 
legal  institutions  or  of  economic  relations  would  be.  In  theory 
at  least,  the  analyst  omits  entirely  any  estimation  of  the  truth 
or  moral  value  of  the  beliefs  and  rites  which  he  studies.  His 
special  aim  is  to  discover,  by  a  study  of  its  simplest  forms,  what 
all  forms  of  religion  have  in  common,  and  thus  to  find  out  what 
is  specific  and  irreducible  in  those  extremely  complex  products, 
our  cults  and  theologies  as  they  now  exist.  This  'philosophy  of 
religions'  has  been  very  active  in  France  for  the  last  two  years, 
and  has  already  produced  some  noteworthy  works,  the  chief 
characteristics  of  which  I  will  attempt  to  indicate. 

A  book  by  M.  Emile  Boutroux,  Science  et  Religion  dans  la 
philosophic  contemporaine,  has  been  published  in  the  Bibliotheque 
de  philosophic  scientifique,  edited  by  Dr.  Le  Bon.  Even  this  fact 
is  a  characteristic  sympton  of  the  times.  But  twenty  years 
earlier,  this  title  and  subtitle  would  have  seemed  incompatible. 
To  the  public,  and  especially  the  scientific  public,  religion  seemed 
something  absolutely  foreign  to  science.  Not  that  there  were 
no  scientists  of  religious  disposition  at  that  time,  for  some,  like 
Pasteur,  were  faithful  adherents  of  their  church.  But  these  two 
orders  of  ideas  and  sentiments  were  regarded  as  being  quite  as 
independent  of  each  other  as  a  mathematical  theory  and  an 
opinion  in  politics.  This  state  of  things  was  the  result  of  the 
positivistic  tendency,  of  theories  of  the  unknowable,  and  espe- 
cially, perhaps,  of  the  extreme  specialization  which  was  then 
general  among  scientists. 

Ernest  Bersot,  the  keen  and  subtle  psychologist,  who  was  one 
of  the  most  influential  principals  of  the  Ecole  Normale,  invented 
a  name  for  this  state  of  mind  which  is  still  celebrated.  In 
speaking  of  philosophers  who  thus  divided  their  intellectual  life, 
he  said  that  they  had  'water-tight  compartments'  in  their  mind. 
It  seems  to  me  certain  that  the  system  of  'water-tight  compart- 
ments' has  had  its  day.  At  present  scientific  method  claims 
not  to  be  arrested  by  any  bounds,  and  to  apply  to  the  criticism 
of  the  scriptures,  to  the  origin  and  history  of  religions,  and  to 
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their  relations  with  the  other  social  phenomena  in  the  midst  of 
which  they  appear.  Religion,  for  its  part,  cannot  give  up  the 
assertion  of  its  supremacy,  in  the  name  of  which  it  claims  the 
right  to  judge  all  human  life,  and  consequently  science  as  part 
of  that  life.  Accordingly,  the  Catholic  faculties  are  at  pains  to 
have  their  own  specialists,  and  to  give  their  pupils  a  complete 
course  of  advanced  instruction,  without  recourse  to  that  pro- 
vided by  the  state.  On  several  occasions  prohibitions  have  even 
been  issued  by  the  Catholic  authorities,  forbidding  young  ecclesi- 
astics, with  more  or  less  rigor,  to  attend  courses  in  the  state 
universities.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  historians  have  at  the 
same  time  been  studying  comparative  religions  and  making  the- 
ology. Two  new  chairs  in  the  history  of  Christianity  have 
recently  been  established  at  the  Sorbonne,  one  for  the  origins 
and  the  middle  ages,  the  other  for  modern  times.  At  the  Ecole 
des  Hautes  Etudes  (which  is,  so  to  speak,  an  annex  of  the  Sor- 
bonne) separate  courses  are  being  given  this  year  on  the  religion 
of  savage  peoples,  on  primitive  religions,  on  the  religions  of  the 
peoples  of  Europe,  of  the  Far  East,  of  Assyria,  of  India,  of 
Greece  and  of  Rome,  of  Mexico,  and  of  Egypt;  on  Judaism, 
Mohammedanism,  Christianity  (four  courses),  the  history  of 
dogma,  the  history  of  canon  law,  and  the  psychology  of  religion. 
I  return  to  M.  Boutroux's  book,  which  is  interesting  in  two 
connections.  It  has,  in  the  first  place,  an  interest  of  the  historical 
kind,  as  one  might  expect  from  its  author,  who  analyzes  and 
compares  a  series  of  doctrines  which  until  now  had  not  been  thus 
connected,  but  all  of  which  are  alike  in  the  fact  that  they  define 
an  attitude  in  regard  to  the  relations  of  science  with  religion. 
Here  belong  August  Comte  and  his  religion  of  humanity,  Herbert 
Spencer  and  his  'reconciliation'  by  the  theory  of  the  Unknowable, 
Haeckel  and  his  monism,  and  finally  'psychologism*  and  'sociolo- 
gism,'  as  we  may  call  those  theories  which  attempt  to  explain 
religion  by  reducing  it  to  the  natural  interplay  of  ideas  and  of 
sentiments,  whether  individual  or  collective.  All  of  the  members 
of  this  first  group  are  naturalistic  in  tendency,  and  all  save 
Spencer  subordinate  religion  more  or  less  completely  to  science. 
A  second  and  contrasting  group  is  spiritualistic.  To  it  belong  the 
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theories  of  Ritschl  and  of  Wilhelm  Herrmann,  that  of  W.  James 
concerning  the  "religious  experience,"  and  that  of  those  critics 
of  science  who  have  striven  to  show  its  "bankruptcy,"  to  reduce 
it  to  an  arbitrary  construction  or  to  a  mere  collection  of  practical 
recipes,  and  thus  to  confine  it  within  such  bounds  that  it  would 
have  no  power  to  pass  judgment  on  religious  phenomena.  Here 
also  belongs  the  philosophy  of  action  or  pragmatism,  which  tries 
to  restore  concord  between  reason  and  faith  by  asking  mutual 
sacrifices  of  each,  demanding  of  reason  that  it  cease  to  make  its 
knowledge  an  image  of  reality,  and  of  faith  that  it  cease  to  see 
in  its  dogmas  a  revelation  of  an  order  of  existent  objects,  and 
reduce  them  to  symbolic  definitions  of  the  moral  attitudes  which 
the  believer  ought  to  take. 

The  critical  point  of  view  of  M.  Boutroux's  work  is  however 
equally  as  interesting  as  his  historical  discussion.  He  not  only  sets 
these  doctrines  forth,  but  he  also  weighs  them,  indicates  their 
weaknesses,  and  draws  from  them  a  general  conclusion.  The 
facts  seem  to  him  to  show  that  religion  and  science  are  two  in- 
destructible forms  of  thought,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  two 
social  realities.  "We  have  to  do  here  not  with  two  concepts,  but 
with  two  beings,  each  of  which,  according  to  the  Spinozistic 
definition  of  existence,  tends  to  persevere  in  its  being."  And 
this  claim  is  legitimate  in  both  cases,  for  each  corresponds  to  an 
aspect  of  things  which  no  conceivable  transformation  of  human 
thought  will  ever  be  able  to  eliminate.  On  the  one  side  we  find 
that  systematization  of  phenomena  from  an  impersonal  point  of 
view  which  constitutes  science;  a  striving  towards  unity  and 
even  towards  absolute  identity,  which  is  realized  by  the  abolition 
of  all  differences  and  by  the  creation  of  an  abstract,  general  and 
uniform  scheme  of  things,  from  which  in  theory  at  least  nothing 
escapes,  whatever  lacunae  in  it  may  as  yet  actually  remain. 
Contrasted  with  this  are  the  sentiment  of  moral  personality,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  realized  by  an  individual  being,  and  hence  gives 
value  to  his  individuality,  and  the  sentiment  of  social  ends  in 
so  far  as  the  family,  the  nation,  or  mankind  are  regarded  as 
beings  whose  development  is  a  good,  and  whose  fate  is  even  more 
important  than  the  truth  of  some  theorem.  Science  itself  pre- 
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sents  these  two  aspects.  The  first  is  obvious  in  its  content; 
but  by  its  existence  it  presents  itself  also  as  a  value  which  one 
endorses  by  an  act  of  faith.  All  these  beliefs  concerning  the 
meaning  of  human  life  make  up  the  essence  of  religion.  Religion, 
therefore,  is  still  viable,  but  on  condition  that  it  pass  through  a 
certain  ideal  transformation.  It  must  purify  its  dogmas,  which 
are  capable  of  an  enlargement  which  would  remove  from  them  all 
that  could  be  an  offense  to  reason  or  to  positive  science.  It  must 
preserve  its  rites  and  its  activities,  but  vivify  them  by  a  new 
spirit.  And,  most  of  all,  it  must  admit  universal  tolerance,  or, 
to  speak  more  correctly,  it  must  transform  the  very  variety  of 
beliefs  itself  into  a  religious  ideal.  Unity  is  the  proper  end  of 
reason  and  science.1  The  ideal  of  sentiment  and  of  faith 
should  be  a  diversity  which  has  no  limits.  "The  only  way  in 
which  the  finite  can  imitate  the  infinite  is  by  diversifying  itself 
to  infinity."  The  religion  of  the  future  will  therefore  have  as  its 
chief  characteristic  the  disappearance  of  that  conformity  which 
has  for  so  long  seemed  to  be  its  most  essential  aspiration;  and 
by  that  surrender  it  will  be  reconciled  with  science,  which  will 
be  the  sole  heir  of  that  ideal  of  similarity  and  o/zoWa  which  it 
alone  can  effectively  realize. 

II. 

The  book  of  M.  Boutroux  belongs  to  the  second  of  the  two 
divisions,  necessarily  somewhat  abrupt,  indicated  at  the  begin- 
ning of  this  article ;  but  it  is  obvious  that  in  its  concern  to  esti- 
mate the  legitimacy  of  faith,  to  answer  'yes'  or  'no'  to  the 
demands  of  the  religiously  minded,  it  is  closely  akin  to  the  first 
division.  For  M.  Boutroux,  as  for  the  apologists  and  their  ad- 
versaries, the  fundamental  problem  is  to  pass  judgment  on  a 
debate  still  in  suspense.  It  is  true  that  he  is  not  to  be  identified 
with  either  party,  but  he  is  distinguished  from  them  especially 
by  the  strength  of  his  thought,  by  his  abundant  knowledge  of 
philosophy,  and  by  his  serene  impartiality.2 

aCompare  the  works  in  scientific  philosophy,  mentioned  at  the  close  of  this 
article,  which  arrive  at  the  same  conclusions. 

2A  meeting  of  the  Philosophical  Society  was  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  M. 
Boutroux's  book,  in  which  MM.  Le  Roy,  Lachelier,  Durkheim,  Darlu,  and  Father 
Laberthonniere  took  part,  before  a  large  audience  of  members.  M.  Georges 
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An  entirely  different  spirit  pervades  the  publications  of  M. 
Durkheim  and  of  his  school.  Every  judgment  of  value  is  de- 
liberately excluded  from  their  study  of  religion,  which  they  regard 
as  a  fact  to  be  known,  and  to  be  explained,  as  social  institutions 
are  explained,  by  the  conditions  in  the  midst  of  which  it  has 
developed,  and  by  the  concatenation  of  its  historic  forms.  In  two 
articles  published  in  the  Revue  philosophique,  M.  Durkheim  criti- 
cises "the  classical  theories  of  the  origin  of  religious  thought."1 
These  theories  are  animism  and  naturism.  On  the  animistic 
theory,  which  is  best  represented  by  Tyler  and  Spencer,  religion 
is  in  essence  the  belief  in  spirits,  souls,  genii,  demons,  which 
inhabit  all  things,  and  manifest  themselves  by  material,  biological 
or  pathological  phenomena,  just  as  our  own  mind  shows  itself 
by  the  movements  and  actions  of  our  body.  This  belief  arises, 
it  is  said,  from  the  observation  of  abnormal  states,  and  especially 
of  the  dream,  which  primitive  man  interprets  as  a  sortie  from 
the  body  of  an  internal  substance  which  is  its  'double'  or  ghost. 

The  protagonists  of  naturism  are  Max  Miiller,  Steinthal,  Kiihn, 
Schwartz,  and  Michel  Breal.  According  to  them,  the  gods  are 
natural  phenomena  or  objects  transfigured  by  language;  nomina, 
numina.  In  Agni  it  is  easy  to  recognize  fire,  in  Ouranos  the  sky, 
in  Zeus  the  lightning,  in  Apollo  the  sun.  Beings  thus  designated 
become  spirits  analogous  to  those  of  men  all  the  more  easily 
because  the  forms  of  the  language  suggest  their  personification. 
The  very  form  of  the  judgment,  said  Steinthal,  makes  its  subject 
a  personal  being,  anthropomorphizes  it,  makes  the  attribute  a 
quality  or  a  defect  of  this  being,  and  the  verb  a  designation  of  an 
act  performed  by  it.  Since  nature  to  the  primitive  mind  is 
marvelous,  terrible,  and  beneficent  all  at  once,  the  reciprocal 

Sorel  has  published  a  long  and  interesting  analysis  of  the  same  work,  under 
the  title:  La  Religion  d'aujourd'hui  (Revue  de  metaphysique,  March  and  May, 
1909).  He  co  mpares  it  with  much  ingenuity  with  a  great  number  of  contemporary 
publications  and  articles,  almost  all  either  apologetic  or  anti-religious,  from  which 
he  quotes  abundantly.  M.  Georges  Sorel  is  himself  a  thinker  of  considerable  orig- 
inality. He  was  formerly  a  governmental  engineer  for  bridges  and  roads,  but  he 
has  now  devoted  himself  to  philosophy  and  to  the  Party  of  Social  Action.  He  is 
one  of  the  leaders  of  that  Catholic  Socialism,  a  singular  movement,  which,  while 
it  is  not  precisely  philosophical,  has  some  affiliations  with  contemporary  philosophy. 
January  and  February,  1909.  These  articles  are  drawn  from  a  volume  in 
preparation,  Les  formes  elementaires  de  la  pensee  et  de  la  vie  religieuse. 
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reactions  of  language  and  of  nascent  experience  produce  cults 
and  mythologies,  which  are  the  most  ancient  form  of  religion. 
Neither  of  these  two  hypotheses  is  tenable,  according  to  M. 
Durkheim.  Animism  should  explain  how  the  notion  of  a  human 
soul  was  formed,  how  souls  become  the  objects  of  a  cultus  and 
were  transformed  into  gods  or  demons,  and  how  the  undeniable 
nature-cult  can  be  derived  from  this.  The  theory  does  not  afford 
an  entire  explanation  of  any  of  these  problems.  It  explains  the 
belief  in  the  soul  by  the  idea  of  a  'double,'  and  this  idea  by  dreams. 
But  even  admitting  that  dreaming  is  frequent  among  savages, 
which  is  not  certain,  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  this  would  have 
been  enough  to  produce  such  a  strange  hypothesis.  Why  did 
they  not  adopt  the  very  simple  explanation  of  believing  them- 
selves capable  during  sleep  of  seeing  things  at  a  distance?  And, 
on  the  other  hand,  why  were  they  not  arrested  by  the  fact  that 
one  often  dreams  of  the  past?  However  rudimentary  a  man's 
intelligence  may  be,  he  will  hardly  imagine  that  his  'double'  has 
reascended  the  course  of  time.  And  how  did  it  happen  that  the 
actors  in  these  different  imaginary  scenes  did  not  perceive  that 
their  'doubles'  had  played  irreconcilable  roles  in  them?  No  objec- 
tivity is  possible  on  a  basis  so  individual  as  this.  Even  if  we 
suppose  that  the  idea  of  the  soul,  and  that  of  survival  after 
death,  were  thus  gained,  this  would  not  be  enough  to  found  a 
cult.  A  soul  at  liberty  might  indeed  be  useful  or  troublesome, 
just  as  a  domestic  animal  may  be;  but  it  would  lack  sacredness, 
that  original  and  unique  characteristic  which  is  the  true  mark  of 
religion.  It  must  be  added  that  ancestor- worship,  which  on  this 
hypothesis  ought  to  be  a  mark  of  the  most  primitive  civilizations, 
is  on  the  contrary  found  in  a  much  more  developed  form  in  China, 

Egypt,  Greece,  and  Rome,  than  among  the  Australian  tribes, 

\ 

which  exhibit  a  much  less  advanced  stage  of  development.  Nor 
is  the  transition  from  the  human  soul  to  spirits  of  things  one 
without  difficulties.  We  have  assured  evidence  for  animals  and 
plants  being  enrolled  among  sacred  objects  without  taking  on 
any  anthropomorphic  character.  When  the  great  forces  of  na- 
ture are  deified  they  preserve  the  vestige  of  their  animal  or  vege- 
table origin,  as  in  the  case  of  gods  with  the  head  of  a  crocodile, 
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of  an  ibis,  or  of  a  bull,  instead  of  one  of  human  form.  Indeed, 
man  rather  thinks  of  himself  as  an  animal  descending  from  an 
animal,  and  retaining  the  essential  nature  of  some  species  which 
he  regards  as  his  kindred;  he  did  not  therefore  conceive  that 
species  in  his  own  image.  And  to  sum  up,  if  the  animistic  theory 
were  true,  religion  would  be  nothing  from  beginning  to  end  save 
hallucination  and  dupery.  But  how,  if  this  were  the  case,  has 
it  preserved  such  an  extraordinary  vitality  throughout  all  the 
history  of  mankind  ? 

These  objections  cannot  be  raised  against  naturism.  The  wor- 
ship of  stars  and  of  the  great  cosmic  forces  is  addressed  to  real 
objects.  If  this  hypothesis  were  true,  religion  would  be  the  first 
form  of  science.  "The  cult,"  said  Tarde,  who  held  this  view, 
"was  a  domestication  of  the  gods,  at  a  period  when  the  domesti- 
cation of  animals  was  still  closely  related  to  the  cult."  But  the 
great  naturistic  theory  is  open  to  objections  of  another  sort. 
If  the  first  reason  for  religion  was  the  desire  to  acquire  power  over 
things,  how  did  it  come  about  that  it  was  not  seen  almost  at  once 
that  prayers  and  rites  did  not  succeed  in  this?  Failures  infinitely 
more  numerous  than  successes  would  have  soon  caused  men  to 
abandon  these  inefficacious  practices.  And  even  if  man  had  been 
sufficiently  irrational  not  to  heed  the  lesson  of  experience,  how 
would  he  pass  from  such  an  exploitation  of  natural  facts  to  the 
notion  of  the  sacred?  Primitive  man  is  not  astonished  by  natural 
phenomena;  he  finds  them  all  'natural,'  since  he  is  accustomed  to 
them  from  childhood.  Everything  in  nature  takes  place  with 
regularity,  and  that  which  is  regular  in  its  appearance  never 
strikes  the  imagination.  The  respectful  fear  of  man  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  infinite  or  of  the  starry  heavens  is  a  sentiment  entirely 
modern.  Among  the  ancients  (who  moreover  did  not  believe  in 
an  infinite) ,  the  notion  of  nature  is  essentially  that  of  an  identical 
repetition.  Eadem  sunt  omnia  .semper. 

Both  animism  and  naturism,  then,  efface  what  is  characteristic 
in  the  religious  mind;  and  when  they  have  effaced  it,  they  strive 
to  find  an  approximate  equivalent  in  facts  of  the  psychological 
or  of  the  cosmic  order.  But  these  reconstructions  are  beside  the 
mark.  Neither  man,  taken  individually,  nor  nature,  possess  in 
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themselves  that  supernatural  character  which  is  the  proper  essence 
of  religions.  One  more  way  is  open,  to  look  for  it  in  the  relations 
of  men  to  one  another  and  to  that  social  organization  of  which 
they  are  a  part. 

Almost  at  the  same  time  with  these  remarkable  articles  there 
appeared  in  the  same  review  two  studies  which  were  animated 
by  the  same  spirit,  though  arriving  at  slightly  different  conclu- 
sions: La  triple  origine  de  I1  idee  de  Dieu,  by  M.  Belot,  and  L'idee 
de  Dieu  et  le  principe  d*  assimilation  intellectuelle,  by  the  author 
of  the  present  article.1 

The  article  of  M.  Belot  is  essentially  a  critique  of  ideas.  It 
shows  that  there  are  embraced  in  the  notion  which  we  call  God 
three  conceptions  which  are  radically  heterogeneous,  in  the  most 
precise  sense  of  the  word,  and  which  historical  accidents  have 
led  us  to  juxtapose  illogically  under  a  single  name.  The  first 
is  that  of  the  popular  God,  a  product  of  the  collective  imagination. 
It  is  incarnated  in  personal  gods,  such  as  Jehovah  or  Jupiter. 
Whatever  may  be  the  difference  between  these,  they  all  have  the 
characteristic  of  being  proper  to  a  nation,  and  the  center  of  its 
social  life.  God  is  father,  chief,  and  often  creator,  "the  God  of 
Abraham,  Isaac,  and  Jacob."  The  second  of  these  conceptions 
is  that  of  the  intellectual  God,  the  God  "of  philosophers  and 
savants"  which  Pascal  so  justly  opposed  to  that  just  described. 
The  philosophic  idea  of  the  divine  is  so  different  from  that  which 
precedes  that  it  is  difficult  to  understand  how  it  can  be  given  the 
same  name.  The  Demiurge  of  Plato  and  his  Idea  of  the  Good 
are  a  striking  example  of  this  duality.  Yet  in  spite  of  this  the 
confusion  of  the  two  ideas  took  place.  It  is  especially  present 
in  Descartes  and  in  the  Cartesian  theologians,  in  whom  the  real 
difference  of  the  two  ideas  is  shown  only  by  the  obscure  and 
really  insoluble  question  of  how  the  metaphysical  and  the  moral 
attributes  may  be  reconciled.  The  third  and  last  conception  is 
that  of  the  mystic  God,  directly  perceived  by  the  individual, 
and  with  whom  one  enters  into  relations  only  in  the  "religious 

*I  was  acquainted  with  the  article  of  M.  Belot  when  I  wrote  my  own,  but  those 
of  M.  Durkheim  had  not  yet  appeared,  and  he  himself  had  not  seen  that  of  M. 
Belot,  which  was  published  first.  This  is  an  example  of  that  convergence  of  in- 
terest which  is  not  infrequently  to  be  observed  in  the  movement  of  philosophic  ideas. 
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experience."  It  is  evident  that  it  has  nothing  in  common  with 
the  Absolute  of  the  philosophers,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  not  re- 
ducible to  the  popular  idea  is  shown  by  the  often  disturbing 
difficulty  which,  mystics  have  had  in  identifying  the  object  of 
their  internal  revelation  with  the  orthodox  God  of  tradition  and 
the  Church.  Under  the  name  of  God,  therefore,  we  put  together 
the  most  incompatible  ideas.  Habit  and  verbalism  alone  prevent 
our  seeing  this.  "But  since  interest  in  the  philosophy  of  religion 
is  just  now  reviving,  it  seemed  most  of  all  important  not  to  ex- 
plain the  errors  of  the  past,  if  they  were  errors,  but  to  prevent 
their  recurrence.  The  first  duty  of  the  philosopher  is  that  probity 
because  of  which,  even  if  a  real  obscurity  remains  in  the  chaos 
of  things,  he  tries  at  least  to  know  precisely  what  he  is  saying." 
My  note  on  Uidee  de  Dieu  et  le  principe  d'  assimilation  intel- 
lectuelle  is  based  on  the  same  facts,  but  draws  quite  a  different 
conclusion  from  them.  I  have  tried  to  show  that  the  fusion  of 
heterogeneous  elements  of  diverse  origin,  their  coalescence,  and 
then  their  more  and  more  intimate  union,  is  a  general  feature 
of  the  advance  of  human  thought,  generally  ignored  because  of 
that  evolutionistic  prejudice  which  always  expects  to  find  what 
is  simple  at  the  outset  of  a  process,  and  to  see  the  multiple 
issuing  from  it  by  differentiation.  Now  while  this  is  perhaps 
true  in  the  case  of  living  species,  precisely  the  reverse  is  true  of 
the  development  of  language,  that  of  rational  ideas,  and  that  of 
religious  beliefs.1  Aside  from  the  syncretistic  confusion  de- 
nounced by  M.  Belot,  a  great  number  of  other  convergences 
could  be  pointed  out  in  the  history  of  religions.  Such  are  the 
assimilation  of  the  gods  of  the  Egyptian  pantheon,  whose  number 
diminished  steadily,  and  approached  unity;  the  assimilation  of 
the  Greek  gods,  and  that  of  the  Roman;  the  assimilation  at 
Rome  of  the  cults  of  foreign  nations;  the  fusion  in  Christianity 
of  the  oriental  with  the  classical  tradition.  Is  it  not  the  problem 
of  the  present  moment  how  to  assimilate  the  needs  of  science 
with  those  of  religion?  The  effort  of  the  spiritual  life  is  directed 
towards  the  union  of  terms  which  at  first  were  independent,  and 

xSee  as  to  language  the  book  of  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  cited  later. — My  course  of  lec- 
tures this  year  was  devoted  to  an  exposition  of  this  polygenetic  origin,  and  later 
adaptation,  of  the  ideas  of  reason. 
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their  absorption  into  a  final  unity.  "Whenever  all  things  are 
conceived  as  issuing  from  unity,  whether  as  in  the  theories  of 
creation,  or  after  the  more  subtle  fashion  of  the  evolutionists, 
doubtless  it  is  the  same  want  which  is  satisfied.  The  success  of 
such  theories  has  very  little  to  do  with  realities  of  observation, 
for  these  realities  are  most  often  incompatible  with  the  hypothesis. 
.  .  .  But  they  are  an  expression  of  that  tendency  of  the  mind 
which  projects  symbolically  into  the  past  the  inverted  image  of 
what  it  strives  toward  in  the  future."3  The  same  thing  is  true 
of  such  old  formulae  as  the  origin  of  language,  or  the  origin  of 
religions.  If  you  look  into  the  past,  you  will  find  origins;  but 
if  you  wish  to  see  their  unity,  you  must  look  to  the  future. 

III. 

The  science  of  religions  has  made  still  other  contributions  to 
philosophy  during  the  past  year,  of  which  that  now  to  be  men- 
tioned is  the  most  original,  and  probably  that  which  will  be  most 
fruitful  in  its  results. 

In  a  second  article,  this  time  published  by  the  Revue  de  meta- 
physique,  and  entitled  Sociologie  religieuse  et  theorie  de  la  con- 
naissance,  M.  Durkheim  outlines  a  plan  for  reform  in  episte- 
mology,  which  would  substitute  for  its  dialectic  and  often  verbal 
discussions  the  determination  of  positive  problems,  solutions  of 
which  can  be  reached,  and  replace  'philodoxy*  by  science,  as 
Kant  desired  to  do.  This  may  be  regarded  as,  so  to  speak,  the 
philosophical  manifesto  of  this  new  school,  and  doubtless  it  will 
mark  a  date  in  the  history  of  logic. 

It  is  known  that  man's  most  ancient  conceptions  of  the  world 
are  of  religious  origin.  Now  these  conceptions  have  not  merely 
furnished  matter  for  reflection  to  the  mind ;  they  have  contributed 
to  the  formation  of  the  human  mind  itself ',  for  they  have  had  a 
share  in  the  making  of  those  fundamental  ideas  and  principles 
which  at  present  determine  the  form  of  all  our  knowledge — 
time,  space,  causality,  substance,  personality. 

Besides  this,  religion  is  an  eminently  social  phenomenon,  and 
the  same  thing  must  therefore  also  be  true  of  the  categories  of 

1  Revue  philosophique,  1909,  I,  284. 
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the  understanding  and  the  £  priori  forms  of  knowledge.  Time, 
for  example,  is  not  only  the  inner  perception  of  the  duration,  or 
of  the  flow  of  conscious  states.  It  is  an  already  formed  system 
of  hours,  days,  weeks,  months,  and  years,  which  imposes  on  our 
activity  and  on  our  thinking  an  impersorial  setting  or  framework, 
inseparable  from  our  civilization  and  the  religious  habits  which 
it  has  acquired.  Space  appears  in  the  first  instance  as  divided 
and  oriented  on  the  model  of  the  clans  and  families  which  make 
up  the  tribe.  It  is  thus  that  the  objective  character  of  reason  is 
to  be  explained.  It  belongs  to  social  consciousness,  not  to  indi- 
vidual. It  is  really,  as  men  liked  to  call  it  at  the  beginning  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  impersonal  Reason. 

In  this  way  the  old  debate  between  empiricism  and  rationalism 
is  to  be  settled.  The  fundamental  claim  of  the  aprioristic  school 
is  that  knowledge  is  made  up  of  two  kinds  of  elements,  irreducible 
to  each  other,  or  of  two  orders  of  concepts,  which  are  distinct 
and  superposed.  It  holds  that  every  man  always  partakes  in  a 
reason  superior  to  his  own,  by  which  his  own  thinking  is  sup- 
ported and  nourished.  And  all  this  is  true.  On  the  other  hand, 
empiricism  maintains  that  there  is  no  other  source  of  knowledge 
save  contact  with  realities,  and  that  nature  is  the  model  after 
which  our  reason  shapes  itself.  This  is  also  true;  for  the  prin- 
ciples of  reason  are  derived  from  the  constitution  of  society,  and 
since  the  social  kingdom  is  a  kingdom  of  nature,  differing  from 
others  only  by  its  greater  complexity,  that  which  corresponds  to 
the  organization  of  society  will  correspond  also  to  the  laws  of 
nature. 

But  while  both  rationalism  and  empiricism  can  be  admitted 
as  correct  in  their  positive  conclusions,  neither  of  them  is  an 
adequate  theory  of  knowledge.  The  empiricist  believed  that  we 
need  only  to  analyze  our  most  customary  experiences  in  order 
to  see  how  habits  of  mind  are  produced  by  them  which  finally 
impose  themselves  on  all  our  thinking.  He  therefore  disregarded 
the  results  of  that  extremely  complex  historical  elaboration  which 
has  slowly  matured  the  laws  of  our  thought  through  a  sequence 
of  forms,  the  vestiges  of  which  are  sometimes  scarcely  visible. 
The  rationalist  believed  that  he  could  develop  all  primary  notions 
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from  his  own  mind  by  a  reflective  study  of  his  necessary  judg- 
ments; and  thus  he  also  failed  to  see  that  these  necessary  judg- 
ments are  mobile  historical  results,  social  products  whose  content 
cannot  be  entirely  determined  by  reflection  on  individual  think- 
ing. Sociology,  however,  teaches  us  to  regard  the  very  first 
principles  of  our  thought  as  realities  partially  unknown,  having  an 
existence  of  their  own,  and  essential  characteristics  which  may 
not  be  revealed  by  a  first  observation.  It  therefore  proposes 
the  historical  study  of  the  formation  of  the  human  intellect,  in  its 
connection  with  industrial  and  juridical  development,  as  a  field 
for  positive  investigation,  in  which  a  verbalistic  philosophy  may 
once  more  become  a  knowledge  of  realities. 

A  few  days  after  this  noteworthy  programme  there  appeared  in 
the  same  review  an  article  by  M.  Hertz,  which  applied  its  sug- 
gested method  to  a  point  of  detail,  the  difference  between  right 
and  left,  which  is  so  firmly  rooted  in  human  thought.  The 
origin  of  this  difference,  he  argues,  is  not  merely  or  even  essen- 
tially physiological,  but  rather  normative  and  religious. 

But  the  finest  illustration  of  the  method  proposed  by  M. 
Durkheim  is  the  work  of  M.  Levy-Bruhl,  Les  fonctions  mentales 
dans  les  societes  inferieures.  The  fruitfulness  of  the  positive  and 
social  point  of  view  for  the  analysis  of  the  human  mind  is  shown 
there  at  its  best,  by  the  most  precise  and  varied  examples. 

The  fundamental  idea  of  the  book  is  as  follows.  Making  still 
more  emphatic  the  celebrated  criticism  which  M.  Ribot  passed 
forty  years  ago  on  the  psychology  of  "white,  adult,  and  civilized" 
man,  M.  Levy-Bruhl  shows  that  the  people  of  inferior  civilizations 
not  only  do  not  judge  as  we  do,  but  that  they  use  entirely  different 
categories,  and  that  nothing  is  more  inexact  than  that  dictum  of 
Spencer's,  according  to  which  "we  must  set  out  with  the  postulate 
that  primitive  ideas  are  natural  and,  under  the  conditions  in 
which  they  occur,  rational."  So  far  is  this  from  being  the  case, 
that  primitive  ideas  are  in  many  respects  precisely  opposed  to 
our  methods  of  reasoning.  So,  to  speak  more  exactly,  two  modes 
of  thought  coexist  among  savage  peoples ;  rational  thinking  such 
as  our  own,  which  however  exists  among  them  only  in  a  rudi- 
mentary form,  and  another  entirely  different  type  of  systematiza- 
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tion,  of  a  prelogical  character  which  M.  Levy-Bruhl  describes  by 
the  phrase  'law  of  participation.'  Its  special  characteristic  is 
that  the  objects  of  its  knowledge  are  neither  limited  nor  indi- 
vidualized. The  'atomization'  with  which  many  contemporary 
philosophers  reproach  the  human  understanding  is  a  vice  un- 
known to  the  mental  life  of  primitive  man.  Their  ideas  are  in 
globo,  affective,  mystic,  undefined.  Things  are  always  for  them 
much  more  than  they  appear  to  be.  Their  sensible  reality  is 
only  the  sign,  or,  one  might  almost  say,  in  the  language  of  Jacob 
Boehme,  the  signature,  of  an  occult  being  and  of  mystic  powers — 
powers  which  may  be  identical  in  the  most  heterogeneous  objects, 
and  different  in  those  which  a  logical  mind  would  unite  in  a  single 
class.  Those  objects  which  belong  to  the  same  mystical  class, 
however  different  they  may  seem,  are  in  reality  the  manifestations 
of  the  same  essence,  and  they  are  therefore  considered  as  identical 
in  much  the  same  way  as  we  think  of  the  symptoms  of  a  disease, 
however  varied  they  may  be,  as  one.  An  example  of  this  is  the 
fact  that  the  actual  individual,  the  ancestral  being  which  lives 
again  in  him,  and  the  animal  or  vegetable  species  which  is  his 
totem,  are  regarded  as  only  the  accidents  of  one  and  the  same 
reality  which  involves  them  all.  Another  example  is  the  custom 
of  a  certain  Californian  tribe  which  once  a  year  solemnly  kills  a 
buzzard  in  each  of  its  villages,  in  the  belief  that  it  is  always  the 
same  bird  which  is  sacrificed,  and  that  the  birds  killed  in  the 
several  villages  are  only  a  single  bird.  Whence  a  second  form  of 
the  law  of  participation,  according  to  which  the  magic  effects  of 
objects  belonging  to  the  same  mystical  class  are  equivalent ;  and 
from  this  follow  the  principles,  that  'like  produces  like,'  and  that 
'the  part  is  equivalent  to  the  whole,'  since  it  contains  indivisibly 
the  'virtue'  which  is  the  only  agent  in  things. — It  should  be  added 
that  the  whole  system  formed  by  these  different  essences  has  the 
social  organization  of  the  tribe  as  its  center,  and  forms  a  sort  of 
analogous  repetition  of  it,  which  reappears  in  all  divisions  of  the 
universe.  Animals,  plants,  stars,  colors,  regions  of  space,  dif- 
ferent actions  all  enter  into  the  same  system  of  relations,  origin- 
ally modelled  after  that  of  individual  men,  of  families  and  of 
clans,  which  constitutes  so  to  speak  the  single  theme  of  cosmic 
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relations.  For  savage  men,  as  the  Italian  proverb  says,  tutto  il 
mondo  e  fatto  come  &  la  nostra  famiglia.  Because  of  this,  that 
which  seems  to  us  radically  multiple,  individual,  and  determinate, 
to  primitive  man  appears,  on  the  contrary,  as  single  and  indis- 
tinguishable. The  tribe  participates  in  the  nature  of  an  animal 
species ;  each  of  its  members  in  turn  shares  in  a  subordinate  way 
in  that  of  certain  other  animals,  of  certain  plants,  directions, 
diseases,  and  so  on.  Conversely,  what  seems  alike  to  us,  seems 
different  to  them.  In  a  word,  their  system  of  general  notions  is 
so  different  from  ours  that  their  conclusions,  although  they  follow 
quite  naturally  from  their  beliefs,  often  seem  to  us  pure  ab- 
surdities. 

From  this  point  of  view  M.  L6vy-Bruhl  shows  in  detail,  and 
by  numerous  examples,  how  this  prelogical  type  of  mind  expresses 
itself  in  languages  and  in  systems  of  numeration.  These  two 
analyses  are  perhaps  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  portion 
of  the  work.  He  also  shows  that  the  religious  ceremonies  con- 
cerned with  hunting,  fishing,  war,  birth,  initiation,  sickness, 
death,  and  divination  are  applications  of  the  same  principles, 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  exactly,  effects  of  the  same  collective 
ideas.  There  is  a  sort  of  internal  logic  in  this  prelogical  stage  of 
mind  which  assists  us  to  understand  and  connect  the  strangest 
rites  and  beliefs,  once  we  have  grasped  the  focal  state  of  mind 
which  controls  all  this  mystical  psychology.  We  can  even  re- 
discover the  still  living  results  of  this  prehistoric  mode  of  thought 
in  a  great  number  of  our  present  religious  beliefs;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  only  the  discretion  of  the  author  which  has  prevented 
him  from  giving  examples  of  this.  "The  logical  unity  of  the 
thinking  subject,  which  most  philosophers  take  as  given,  is  a 
desideratum,  not  an  actual  fact.  Even  in  our  present  society, 
ideas  and  combinations  of  ideas  governed  by  the  law  of  participa- 
tion are  far  from  having  disappeared.  .  .  .  And  if  it  is  true  that 
our  mental  processes  are  at  the  same  time  logical  and  prelogical, 
this  throws  new  light  upon  the  history  of  religious  dogmas  and 
of  systems  of  philosophy."  Even  from  this  preliminary  study 
one  can  see  that  many  of  the  old  problems  are  about  to  disappear, 
and  that  the  dialectic  method  customary  in  epistemology  is  like 
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the  scholastic  fashion  of  explaining  the  physical  world  by  com- 
binations of  the  hot  and  the  cold,  of  the  dry  and  the  moist 

Thus  far  I  have  spoken  only  of  works  specifically  philosophical 
in  character.  But  one  sees  how  closely  they  are  connected  with 
the  whole  movement  of  contemporary  thought  when  one  com- 
pares all  the  works  in  the  sociology  and  history  of  religions  which 
have  been  published  during  the  last  few  months.  Such  a  work 

r 

as  the  Evolution  des  Dogmes,  by  M.  Guignebert,  is  a  striking 
evidence  of  this,  since  it  is  an  historical  study  of  social  psychology 
even  more  than  it  is  a  history  of  the  beliefs  themselves.1  The 
first  part  of  the  book  analyzes  the  nature  of  dogma,  the  forms  in 
which  it  becomes  incarnate  (canonical  books  and  writings),  and 
the  elements  which  enter  into  its  constitution  (revelation,  in- 
spiration, tradition,  interpretation).  The  second  discusses  the 
"life  of  dogma,"  its  birth,  its  growth,  its  adaptation  to  pre- 
existing religious  conditions  and  to  the  social  environment  in 
which  it  develops,  and  finally  its  dissolution  and  its  death.  The 
conclusion  of  the  work,  which  is  strongly  fortified  by  facts, 
especially  by  those  borrowed  from  the  history  of  Christianity,  is 
that  a  dogma  reveals  itself  to  the  historian  as  the  laborious  and 
constantly  changing  creation  of  a  human  group;  that  is  it  es- 
sentially a  social  phenomenon,  formed  by  the  anonymous  and 
unconscious  collaboration  of  all  the  aspirations,  desires,  and  im- 
pressions which  the  men  of  a  given  time  and  society  experience 
in  the  way  of  religious  feeling.  But  these  dogmas  are  not  created 
in  isolation  from  one  another.  They  express  more  and  more 
perfectly  a  moral  and  psychological  reality.  There  is  a  sort  of 
religious  progress,  quite  analogous  to  scientific  progress,  and 
evidenced  by  this  connected  series  of  dogmas.  "From  the  point 
of  view  of  an  historian  independent  of  any  church,  the  creed 
which  a  liberal  believer,  such  as  Auguste  Sabatier  or  Jean  Reville, 
constructs  out  of  his  own  consciousness  as  a  guide  to  his  individual 
religious  life,  has  its  profoundest  roots  in  the  fetichism  of  the 
savage.  That  is  to  say,  man  has  raised  himself,  by  a  contin- 
uous transformation  of  his  religious  feelings,  from  the  lowest  form 
of  religion  to  a  conception  of  'pure  religion,'  which  is,  in  addition, 
as  yet  the  rare  possession  of  an  elect  few." 

work  was  also  published  in  the  Bibliotheque  de  philosophic  scientifique. 
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Works  not  precisely  philosophical,  but  having  a  lively  interest 
for  the  philosopher,  and  often  broaching  problems  in  his  field, 
are  so  numerous  that  it  is  difficult  to  choose  among  them,  and 
I  will  cite  only  a  few  to  give  an  idea  of  the  active  work  being 
done.  The  Melanges  d'  Histoires  des  Religions  is  by  MM.  Hubert 
and  Mauss,  who  belong  to  the  school  of  M.  Durkheim,  and  one  of 
its  chapters  discusses  the  notion  of  time  from  the  point  of  view 
already  defined.  La  Methode  dans  V  Histoire  des  Religions,  by 
M.  Georges  Foucart,  and  the  Etudes  de  Mythologies  et  d*  Histoire 
des  Religions  Antiques,  by  M.  Toutain,  discuss  in  an  interesting 
way  the  question  of  method,  as  it  affects  the  principles  by  which 
mythology  is  to  be  explained.  The  Orpheus  of  M.  Salomon 
Reinach  is  a  curious  manual  of  popularization,  intended  to  spread 
among  the  public,  in  an  attractive  form,  the  principal  results  of 
modern  criticism  in  the  historical  study  of  religion.  The  eru- 
dition of  the  book  is  somewhat  mundane,  and  it  has  been  a  great 
success  for  the  publishers.  But  it  has  also  provoked  a  serious 
discussion  of  principles  and  methods  in  the  Bulletin  de  V  Union 
pour  la  Verite.  The  name  of  M.  Salomon  Reinach 's  critic  lends 
a  special  interest  to  this  controversy.  He  is  the  Abbe  Loisy,  at 
present  professor  at  the  College  of  France,  whom  the  Catholic 
Church  recently  deprived  of  his  functions  as  an  ecclesiastic  be- 
cause of  the  unorthodox  conclusions  which  he  had  reached  as  a 
result  of  his  study  of  Christian  origins. 

IV. 

But  in  spite  of  the  rank  which  questions  of  this  sort  have  taken 
in  the  philosophical  world,  one  should  not  believe  that  they  have 
checked  the  activity  in  the  philosophy  of  the  sciences  which  has 
gone  on  so  energetically  in  recent  years.  This  does  not  impress 
the  public  mind  so  strongly,  because  it  is  a  sequel  instead  of  a  be- 
ginning, but  the  continuity  of  its  labors  is  in  its  favor.  Some 
months  ago  there  was  added  to  the  course  in  the  methodology  of 
the  sciences,  instituted  five  years  since  at  the  Sorbonne,  another 
chair  in  the  history  of  the  sciences  in  their  connection  with  philos- 
ophy. Its  occupant  is  M.  Gaston  Milhaud,  formerly  professor  at 
the  University  of  Montpellier,  and  the  author  of  several  valuable 
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works:  La  Certitude  logique,  Le  Positivisme,  Les  Origines  de  la 
science  Grecque,  La  Pensee  scientifique  chez  les  Grecs  et  les  Mod- 
ernes.  The  variations  and  different  aspects  of  the  idea  of  evo- 
lution have  been  studied  by  M.  Le  Dantec  in  his  La  crise  du 
transformisme  (lectures  delivered  in  the  Faculty  of  Sciences  at 
Paris,  and  now  collected  into  a  volume),  and  also  in  a  series 
of  articles  in  the  Revue'  Scientifique,  the  most  important  of 
which,  as  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  entitled  "Transformisme 
et  stabilite,  une  nouvelle  loi  physique  de  la  transformation  des  es- 
peces."1  This  subject  has  been  a  current  topic  of  discussion  since 
the  centenary  of  Lamarck,  which  occasioned  the  writing  of  a 
fine  general  review  of  his  work  by  M.  Marcel  Landrieu,  and  its 
publication  by  the  Zoological  Society  of  France.  Several  articles 
by  M.  Gaston  Bonnier  on  the  same  subject  have  appeared  in  the 
Nouvelle  Revue,  especially  one  entitled  "Les  Evolutions  de  1'Evo- 
lution."  The  Archivfur  systematische  Philosophie  also  published 
in  French  an  article  by  M.  Henri  Moreau,  "Le  sentiment  interieur 
et  son  r61e  dans  la  psychologic  de  Lamarck,"  simultaneously 
with  the  appearance  in  the  Revue  de  philosophie  of  an  article 
entitled  "Biologie  et  transformisme,"  by  M.  Driesch,  the  German 
vitalist  whose  name  has  been  made  popular  in  France  by  M. 
Bergson,  and  with  the  publication  by  the  Revue  du  Mois  of  an 
essay  by  M.  de  Vries,  "Transformisme  et  mutation."  It  would 
be  impossible  to  enumerate  all  the  reports  and  discussions  dealing 
with  this  subject. 

There  is  equal  activity  in  the  field  of  the  physical  sciences,  and 
in  that  criticism  of  the  general  principles  of  science  which  is  so 
intimately  connected  with  the  study  of  the  great  laws  of  physics. 

M.  Bernard  Brunhes,  a  physicist,  and  director  of  the  observa- 
tory at  Puy  de  D6me,  has  published  a  book  of  popular  philosophy, 

r 

La  Degradation  de  VEnergie,  which  provoked  some  very  penetra- 
ting criticism  from  M.  Le  Dantec  in  the  Revue  philosophique. 
M.  Brunhes  had  taken  an  industrial  and  utilitarian  point  of  view, 
one  which  makes  this  process  easier  of  imaginative  apprehension. 
M.  Le  Dantec  regards  such  an  anthropocentric  explanation  as  a 
dangerous  method,  one  which  falsifies  the  conception  of  degra- 
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elation  of  energy  completely,  and  prevents  us  from  grasping  its 
real  nature.  To  appreciate  the  import  of  this  discussion  it  is 
necessary  to  know  the  sentiments  which  underlie  it.  M.  Brunhes 
is  a  scientist  who  is  friendly  to  religion,  and  he  sees  in  the  ideas 
of  eternal  conservation  one  of  the  causes  of  contemporary  atheism. 
He  does  not  conceal  his  antipathy  for  "that  spirit  of  d,  priori 
affirmation  which  becomes  intolerable  in  the  theologians  of  mo- 
nism when  they  presume  to  disdain  theology."  M.  Le  Dantec, 
on  the  contrary,  is  a  positivist  who  dreads  extremely  the  inter- 
vention in  scientific  problems  of  metaphysical,  or  even  of  moral, 
ideas.  He  especially  protests  against  a  philosophical  attitude 
which  seems  to  him  disastrous.  But  the  discussion  has  only 
begun  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  it  will  go  further.  It  may  be 
hoped  that  in  the  end  this  notion,  which  is  generally  ill-under- 
stood, and  which  has  often  been  distorted  by  philosophers  who 
had  a  concrete  intuition  of  it,  as  for  example  by  Spencer,  will  be 
defined  as  clearly  as  it  should  be,  and  that  all  the  value  for 
questions  both  within  and  beyond  the  limits  of  science  which 
it  implicitly  contains  will  be  brought  out. 

The  subject  of  M.  Myerson's  remarkable  work,  Identite  et 
Realite,  is  closely  related  to  the  foregoing  topic.  This  book 
shows  its  author's  rare  knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  sciences, 
and  I  would  praise  its  thought  more  highly  were  I  not  afraid  of 
showing  partiality  to  conclusions  so  similar  to  my  own.  M. 
Meyerson  verifies  the  guiding  thought  of  the  book  by  a  close 
analysis  of  the  notions  of  time,  cause,  law,  inertia,  matter,  energy, 
and  mechanism.  This  thought  is  in  brief  as  follows:  Every  real 
explanation  in  science  consists  in  identifying  the  antecedent  with 
the  consequent,  and  the  effort  towards  such  an  identification, 
the  most  usual  form  of  which  is  the  principle  of  causality,  is  the 
psychological  basis  of  atomism,  of  determinism,  and  of  the 
laws  of  the  conservation  of  matter  and  of  energy.  By  a  sort  of 
analogy,  it  even  serves  as  foundation  for  the  tenacious  belief  of 
scientists  in  the  basic  unity  of  the  chemical  elements.  In  a  single 
thesis  only,  I  feel  obliged  to  differ  from  M.  Meyerson.  He 
believes  that  Carnot's  Law,  by  its  affirmation  of  an  irreversible 
series  of  states,  sets  a  limit  to  this  tendency  of  reason,  and  so 
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marks  the  precise  point  where  nature  opposes  itself  to  the  aspi- 
rations of  thought. — Has  he  not  been  too  quickly  discouraged? 
Would  not  a  profounder  analysis  of  Carnot's  Law,  revealing  it  as 
an  increasingly  uniform  diffusion  of  energy  in  matter  and  con- 
necting it  with  the  phenomena  of  dissociation  and  of  radio- 
activity, allow  us  on  the  contrary  to  see  that  its  essential  result 
is  an  effacement  of  differences  between  objects  themselves,  a 
progress  towards  identity?     And  could  we  not  therefore  say  that 
our  explanations  follow  the  actual  direction  of  change  in  the 
physical  world?     To  be  sure,  we  ought  not  to  conclude  that  the 
essence  of  things  satisfies  the  postulates  of  thought  in  principio. 
The  truth  seems  rather  to  be  that  every  given  fact  is  in  itself 
diverse,  individual,  unintelligible.     This  theme  has  recently  been 
developed  by  an  author  already  known  under  a  pseudonym  as 
one  of  our  best  novelists,  and  who  has  just  published  a  work, 
Le  Pluralisme,  under  his  real  name,  J.  Boex  Borel.1     This  book 
is  all  the  more  interesting  because  its  author  seems  to  have 
reached  his  conclusions  quite  independently,  without  knowing 
either  M.  Meyerson's  book  or  mine.     His  object  is  to  show,  by 
an  examination  of  scientific  facts,  that  the  homogeneous  cannot 
produce  the  heterogeneous,  and  that  consequently  the  world  is 
based  on  a  fundamental  diversity,  and  cannot  be  explained  by 
the  hypothesis  of  a  primitive  unity.     From  this  he  draws  three 
conclusions:  The  first  is  that  complete  knowledge  and  absolute 
unknowability  are  alike  impossible;  the  second,  that  instead  of 
looking  for  identity,  we  must  have  recourse  to  analogies,  by  which 
he  means  imperfect  resemblance,  rather  than  analogies  in  the 
technical  sense  of  the  word;  and  the  third,. that  since  the  un- 
known increases  with  the  known,  we  cannot  say  that  the  de- 
velopment of  science  brings  us  nearer  to  any  determinable  goal. 
I  cannot  acquiesce  unreservedly  in  all  these  conclusions.     But 
the  argument  is  certainly  well  justified  when  it  leads  us  to  see  in 
the  very  material  of  science  a  radical  heterogeneity  which  con- 
sequently produces  a  residue  indestructible  by  any  of  our  expla- 
nations, which  always  proceed  by  establishing  identities.     We 
must  then  join  with  M.  Meyerson  in  the  admission  that  there  is 

JM.  Borel  shared  with  his  brother  the  collective  pseudonym  of  J.  H.  Rosny. 
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an  obstacle  to  the  complete  realization  of  an  ideal  rational  science ; 
but  the  obstacle  is  the  very  existence  of  the  world  presented  to 
us  in  sensation  and  opposed  to  us  in  action.  In  other  words,  it  is 
true  that  we  have  always  before  us  a  multiplicity  of  individuals, 
distinct  even  when  they  are  most  alike.  But  we  have  an  advan- 
tage in  the  fact  that  the  world  is  becoming,  and  that  this  becoming, 
far  from  augmenting  the  diversity  which  embarrasses  us,  takes 
place  according  to  laws  which  we  can  predict,  and  in  the  direction 
of  a  decrease  in  that  original  heterogeneity  which  we  attest  but 
cannot  assimilate. 

Two  things  in  the  work  which  I  have  just  mentioned  seem  to 
me  of  good  omen.  The  first  is  the  penetration  into  philosophy 
of  that  fertile  idea  which  hinges  the  criticism  of  the  sciences  on 
the  two  cardinal  concepts  of  the  one  and  the  many,  of  identity 
and  difference.  If  the  history  of  this  movement  of  ideas,  or 
rather  of  the  resurrection  of  this  ancient  way  of  thinking  in 
modern  philosophy,  ever  comes  to  be  written,  it  should  not  forget 
either  Spencer,  who  understood  its  value  but  took  it  so  to  speak 
by  the  wrong  end,  or  the  learned,  cautious  and  too  little  known 
philosopher  whom  the  University  of  Geneva  has  just  lost — Jean 
Jacques  Gourd,  the  author  of  Le  Phenomene  and  of  Les  trois 
Dialectiques.  The  second  feature,  yet  more  important,  is  the 
realistic,  positive,  and  constructive  character  of  these  works  in 
epistemology.  It  is  true  that  they  treat  of  ideas  which  have  been 
discussed  by  philosophers  ever  since  philosophy  was  first  taught, 
but  they  no  longer  use  the  conceptual  method.  They  deal  with 
these  ideas  in  the  concrete,  by  a  study  of  their  history  and  of 
their  applications.  Formerly  epistemology  sought  always  to 
seize  mind  at  its  source,  by  an  inner  reflection  on  the  act  of  think- 
ing, from  which  the  explanation  of  all  its  effects  was  hoped  for— 
as  vain  an  enterprise  as  that  of  a  man  who  should  try  to  make 
himself  more  and  more  short-sighted  in  the  hope  of  at  last  per- 
ceiving his  own  eye.  Today  men  who  philosophize  begin  to 
understand  that  one  sins  against  the  mind  when  in  order  to  know 
it  better  one  reverses  the  movement  by  which  it  constructs  all 
its  knowledge.  They  prefer  to  follow  the  onward  impulse,  al- 
ready so  productive,  which  urges  thought  to  establish  in  face  of 
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itself  a  world  of  things  on  which  it  sets  its  imprint,  and  then  t 
become  conscious  of  what  it  is  itself  by  the  twofold  analysis  o 
its  most  finished  products  and  of  the  progress  of  its  creations. 
And  those  who  confine  themselves  to  this  sure  and  cautious 
method  receive  a  high  recompense.  Their  works,  even  when 
incomplete  and  faulty,  even  when  planned  in  ignorance  of  others, 
have  a  common  standard  which  allows  of  mutual  rectification 
and  completion,  so  that  they  can  cooperate  in  building  up  a 
durable  structure,  instead  of  passing  in  review  on  the  philosophic 
scene,  like  singers  in  a  concert,  each  of  whom  goes  through  his 
passage  of  bravura,  and  then  disappears  in  the  wings  followed  by 
hisses  or  applause. 

ANDRE  LALANDE. 

SORBONNE,  PARIS. 


THE  NATURE  OF  TRUTH. 

~^HE  pragmatic  movement  has  emphasized  practically  alto- 
gether the  function  of  truth  in  relation  to  life  as  a  whole. 
The  function  of  truth  is  to  regulate  conduct;  and  truth,  therefore, 
is  valid  when  it  flows  into  its  anticipated  consequences.  These 
consequences  are  further  experiences.  Epistemologically  truth 
rests  on  experience ;  and  experience,  as  one  moment  of  individual 
consciousness,  rests  on  more  experience,  the  present  moment  be- 
coming confluent  with  the  new  moments  in  the  ever-expanding 
restless  stream.  The  flow  of  this  stream  has  its  direction  deter- 
mined by  the  past  and  present  tendencies,  but  it  also  has  its  own 
individuality,  as  the  old  elements  flow  into  the  new  situations, 
whether  chemical  or  psychological. 

What  should  be  made  clear,  however,  is  that  pragmatism  is  a 
theory  of  the  function  of  truth,  and  does  not  deal  with  the  whole 
problem.  By  emphasizing  this  we  may  be  able  to  attract  atten- 
tion to  the  far  larger  and  more  complicated  problem  of  the  form 
of  truth.  To  be  sure,  even  in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
function,  pragmatism  has  been  inclined  to  limit  itself  to  the 
biological  function  of  truth — truth  as  a  factor  in  the  adjustment 

*  to  the  perceptual  environment  or  a  tool  for  dealing  with  practical 
situations.     Pragmatism  has  been  inclined  to  neglect  the  sporting 
interest  in  truth — truth  as  setting  its  own  problems,  choosing  its 
own  constitution,  and  thus  elaborating  its  logical  consequences 
to  harmonize  with  its  posited  world.     But  this,  while  it  alters 
our  conception,  of  the  scope  of  truth,  does  not  fundamentally 
alter  our  conception  of  its  function,  which  still  remains  to  regulate 

-  conduct — the  conduct  of  the  understanding  as  well  as  the  adap- 
tation to  a  perceptual  environment. 

But  granting  that  thought  comes  to  light  in  the  stress  and 

.    strain  of  experience — whether  forced  upon  us  by  the  environment 

or  posited  as  the  logical  play-ground  of  the  will — there  remains 

the  problem  of  the  nature  of  thought  itself.     Is  the  form  of 

thought  originated  by  the  'practical*  situation — the  consciousness 
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of  difficulty  or  disorganization  out  of  which  it  arises?  In  the  case 
of  generating  electricity  by  friction,  say  by  two  sticks  of  wood, 
we  are  setting  free  a  preexistent  energy,  the  nature  of  which  we 
must  respect;  and  the  friction  simply  furnishes  a  condition  for 
its  manifestation.  Is  it  so  with  thought?  Or  is  thought  created 
outright  by  doubt?  Does  it  really  grow  out  of  the  infra-logical 
antecedents?  In  that  case,  is  the  form,  the  laws  of  thought,  too, 
created?  Are  they  set  by  the  will  as  its  temporal  conventions  or 
must  they  be  acknowledged  by  the  will  as  eternal?  In  the  former 
case,  are  they  just  what  the  individual  posits  them  as  being  or  are 
they  universal?  But,  if  without  conventional  agreement,  we 
find  ourselves  acknowledging  these  laws  whenever  we  think,  they 
would  seem  to  be  independent  of  the  will  and  have  a  preexistent 
character.  In  Plato's  terminology,  they  would  seem  to  be  'recol- 
lected' rather  than  created  in  our  coming  to  consciousness  of 
them.  The  laws  of  thought  would  seem  to  be  discovered  through 
their  use  in  experience,  rather  than  made. 

If  we  look  forward  to  the  end  of  thought,  instead  of  backward 
to  its  origin,  is  thought  simply  a  tool  to  an  alogical  end?  Or  does 
thought  enter  into  the  end  of  life  as  an  intrinsic  factor — not  as  a 
scaffolding  merely  for  a  higher  stage  of  mystic  immediacy  or 
biological  activity,  but  as  the  law  of  the  process  of  life?  What 
relation  does  thought,  with  its  postulates,  bear  to  life  as  a  whole? 
Such,  and  many  other  questions,  still  remain,  after  we  have 
agreed  upon  the  regulative  function  of  thought  in  experience. 
To  ignore  the  structural  aspect  of  thought  means  a  very  inverte- 
brate theory  of  knowledge. 

One  thing  is  certain,  that  the  teleological  value  of  thought 
cannot  be  understood  apart  from  its  correctness,  its  technique. 
The  syllogism,  with  its  rules,  is  a  valuable  machine  for  abstract- 
ing and  investigating  valid  thought  relations,  in  spite  of  the  con- 

^j 

tumely  heaped  upon  it.  What  is  true  of  the  syllogism,  as  a 
device  for  ascertaining  formal  relations,  is  true  likewise  of  the  so- 
called  inductive  canons  for  ascertaining  causal  relations  amongst 
facts.  The  practicality  of  our  thinking  about  perceptual  situa- 
tions lies  in  its  being  correct  thinking,  and  Mill's  canons  are  an 
important  device  for  such  procedure.  It  if  is  true  that  the  pro- 
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cedure  explains  the  value  of  the  device,  it  is  also  true  that  the 
procedure  is  made  possible  by  its  being  a  correct  device. 

Are  these  rules  arbitrary?  The  rules  of  athletics  are  not  ar- 
bitrary, though  they  may  seem  so  to  the  spectator.  They  are 
the  result  of  studying  the  laws  governing  both  the  constitution 
of  the  players  and  the  appreciation  of  the  spectators,  so  as  to 
produce,  on  the  whole,  the  best  result  for  player  and  spectator 
alike.  The  conditions  governing  the  game  may  be  said  to  pre- 
exist in  human  nature  and  to  be  binding  if  you  choose  to  play  the 
game  and  play  it  effectively.  So  with  the  laws  of  thought.  The 
question,  then,  arises:  What  are  those  laws  of  thought  which  in 
all  our  reflective  procedure  we  must  respect?  And  what  is  the 
basis  of  their  authority?  To  begin  with  the  first  question :  What 
postulates  are  implied  in  all  thinking  and  condition  its  procedure? 

I  shall  try  to  show  that  there  are  four  presuppositions  or  laws 
which  are  implied  in  all  our  knowing,  viz. :  the  law  of  consistency; 
the  law  of  totality;  the  subject-object  form,  or  the  law  that 
knowledge  must  be  representative ;  and  the  law  of  finitude.  The 
use  of  these  terms  will  become  clear,  I  trust,  in  the  discussion. 

I.  THE  LAW  OF  CONSISTENCY. 

First  of  all  it  will  be  generally  agreed  that  we  presuppose  con- 
sistency. Under  the  law  of  consistency  I  include  what  are  usually 
termed  two  laws — the  law  of  identity  and  the  law  of  contradic- 
tion. It  requires  no  proof  to  show  that  these  are  merely  different 
emphases  of  the  same  meaning.  If  we  use  the  old  formula,  A  is  A , 
to  symbolize  the  so-called  law  of  identity,  the  law  of  contradiction 
simply  brings  out  the  implication  that  if  A  must  be  taken  as  A 
throughout  the  logical  procedure,  it  cannot  also  be  taken  in  the 
same  sense  as  not- A.  This  is  true,  but  it  is  an  implication 
rather  than  an  independent  law.  Fortunately,  the  concept  of 
consistency  comprises  both  of  these  implications,  viz.,  that  for 
purposes  of  thought  we  must  be  able  to  take  A  to  be  A ,  and  that 
if  we  must  thus  take  it,  we  cannot  take  it  as  not- A. 

But  the  term  consistency  has  a  further  advantage.  It  not  only 
comprehends  both  of  the  old  formulas,  but  it  also  brings  out  what 
they  failed  to  do,  namely,  that  it  is  identity  within  a  variety  of 
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individuals  and  changes  with  which  we  are  concerned.  Truth 
would  be  meaningless  within  an  abstract  world  in  which  A  is 
bare  A .  It  is  the  constancy  of  A ,  as  making  possible  description 
and  prediction,  that  makes  truth  mean  something.  The  law  of 
consistency  means  that  in  the  variety  of  experienced  facts  and 
changes,  there  must  be  a  certain  constancy  of  content,  if  we  are 
to  make  any  predicates  about  our  world.  Unless  we  can  take 
our  abstract  meanings,  qualities,  relations,  or  whatever  we  may 
be  actively  interested  in,  as  the  same,  in  spite  of  flux,  we  can  make 
no  judgments  or  inferences.  This  means,  formally  expressed, 
that  we  must  take  A  as  A  throughout  our  logical  procedure,  and 
that  we  cannot  take  A  as  not--4,  if  we  would  reason  about  the 
meanings  or  things  of  our  experience.  This  implies  that,  for 
logical  purposes  at  least,  there  are  such  recognizable  identities  as 
furnish  leadings  or  threads  to  the  plurality  and  flux  of  experience. 

We  can  see  that  nominalism,  in  the  bald  sense  of  absolute  dis- 
parateness, would  make  truth  impossible.  In  such  a  world  there 
could  be  no  concepts  and  no  inference,  as  each  particular  content 
must  be  taken  as  unique.  Nor  is  it  necessary  to  go  to  the  op- 
posite extreme,  and  speak  of  universals  or  identities  as  existing 
prior  to  the  instances  and  these  as  differentiations  of  this  identity, 
as  even  Bosanquet  does.  This  makes  knowledge  quite  as  im- 
possible as  does  pure  nominalism,  for  it  is  absurd  to  suppose  that 
from  identity  any  instances  could  be  differentiated.  It  is  enough 
for  truth  that  certain  characteristics  can  be  taken  as  the  same  in 
various  individuals  or  groups,  and  so  make  it  possible  to  say 
something  about  their  conduct  so  far  as  these  characteristics 
are  concerned. 

Nor  is  a  purely  dynamic  nominalism  any  more  possible.  To 
be  sure,  truth  deals  with  a  world  of  change.  But  change  need  not 
be  chance  or  absolute  discontinuity  of  process.  In  so  far  as  such 
is  the  case,  truth  of  course  is  impossible.  Change  may  be  circular 
or  practically  so;  and  it  is  a  world  with  a  certain  uniformity  of 
characteristics,  however  much  it  may  change,  with  which  truth 
must  deal.  It  is  only  in  so  far  as  our  world  of  experience  can  be 
taken  as  constant,  that  we  can  have  science,  though  of  course  such 
a  statement  would  be  meaningless  if  it  were  not  a  world  of 
change. 
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The  law  of  consistency  always  has  to  do  with  meanings.  The 
meanings  may  be  abstract  or  hypothetical  merely,  and  our  in- 
terest may  be  in  their  formal  relations.  Or  the  meanings  may  re- 
fer to  qualities  and  relations  in  concrete  experience,  and  so  may  be 
concerned  with  existence.  But  in  any  case  the  law  of  consistency 
refers  to  the  identity  of  meaning,  and  holds  that,  from  an  identical 
content,  identical  consequences  must  follow;  so  that  if  certain 
consequences  follow  from  M  in  the  case  of  P,  the  same  conse- 
quences must  follow  from  M  in  the  case  of  S. 

The  law  of  consistency  applied  to  the  concrete  meanings  of 
experience — qualities,  relations,  or  whatever  they  may  be — means 
that  you  cannot  take  the  same  fact  as  A  and  not-^4.  A  thing 
cannot  be  taken  as  having  the  quality  of  A  and  the  quality  of 
not- A,  white  and  not- white,  in  the  same  respect.  It  does  not 
deal  with  the  question  whether  a  thing  can  have  the  quality  A 
and  not- A  in  the  same  respect.  The  law  of  identity  is  forced 
upon  us  irrespective  of  the  object,  though  inasmuch  as  reality  is 

for  us  what  it  must  be  taken  as,  in  the  procedure  of  experience, 

^s* 
we  naturally  extend  the  law  of  our  thinking  to  things  as  well. 

In  this  there  can  be  no  harm,  if  we  know  what  we  are  doing  and 

I  are  not  postulating  some  occult  harmony  to  cover  up  our  previous 

(  dualism  of  thought  and  things,  created  by  our  own  assumptions. 

One  thing  is  certain,  the  world  of  experienced  things  is  to  some 

extent  describable  and  so  must  have  some  degree  of  identity.  ^( 

That  A  is  not  not- A  involves  no  contradiction.  They  can 
still  hang  together  within  one  system.  In  fact  there  can  be  no 
system,  if  there  is  not  difference.  Being  and  not-being,  as  pure 
abstractions,  do  not  imply  each  other.  They  are  exclusive.  But 
as  pure  abstractions  they  are  also  indistinguishable.  They  can 
only  have  meaning  within  a  context.  And  when  we  really  de- 
velop their  meaning,  instead  of  bandying  terms,  we  find  that  they 
hang  together  by  their  edges — that  we  cannot  define  one  without 
implying  the  other  within  a  system  of  meaning  which  posits  them 
as  aspects  of  itself.  Bradley  would  argue  that  A  cannot  possibly 
be  not-^4 .  Nor  can  they  be  related  in  any  manner.  For  suppose 
they  were  like  in  any  way.  Then  in  so  far  they  must  be  identical 
or  partake  of  a  common  term.  This  leads  to  an  infinite  regress. 
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But  what  is  this  but  playing  with  terms?  Of  course,  if  A  and 
not- A  be  made  exclusive  by  definition,  they  cannot  belong  to- 
gether. But  that  does  not  prevent  our  actual  A  and  B,  as 
experienced,  from  belonging  together  within  a  system,  though 
perhaps  not  always  one  of  logical  implication,  as  Hegel  thought. 
Experience  is  not  chopped  up  with  a  hatchet,  not  made  up  of 
isolated  abstractions.  As  immediate,  the  qualities  of  experience 
are  unique.  But  as  immediate  they  are  neither  here  nor  there, 
neither  this  nor  that,  neither  more  nor  less — no  truth.  It  is 
because  these  facts  are  capable  of  being  sorted  into  series  and 
classes,  on  the  basis  of  degree  or  kind,  that  we  have  science. 
And  this  distinguishing  of  degrees  or  kinds,  identities  or  differences 
in  the  world  of  individual  facts,  does  not  seem  to  disrupt.  It 
contradicts  neither  their  existential  nor  their  appreciative  unity. 
Two  aspects  are  involved  in  the  concept  of  consistency,  as  I  am 
using  it:  First,  that  terms  must  have  an  identical  meaning,  must 
be  taken  as  the  same  throughout  the  argument.  Otherwise  we 
shall  not  be  talking  about  the  same  thing,  and  so  be  guilty  of  the 
fallacy  of  four  terms.  This  use  of  the  term  consistency  is  closely 
bound  up  with  the  other  aspect:  Namely,  that  from  identical 
characteristics  follow  identical  consequences,  whether  we  deal 
with  relations  or  qualities,  or  whatever  the  selected  content  may 
be,  and  whether  the  individual  facts  be  the  same  or  we  be  dealing 
with  new  groups  of  facts.  This  is  equally  involved  in  deductive 
and  inductive  inferences.  What  we  must  be  careful  about  in  each 
case  is  to  isolate  or  distribute  the  identity,  to  see  not  merely  that 
there  is  identity  in  the  situations  dealt  with,  but  that  it  is  signifi- 
cant or  relevant  identity — identity  in  the  same  respect,  i.  e.j  that 
it  pertains  to  the  consequences  which  we  try  to  deduce.  This  is 
reduced  to  a  technique  in  the  syllogism  by  rules  such  as  that  the 
middle  term  must  be  distributed  at  least  once,  that  no  term  must 
be  distributed  in  the  conclusion  which  is  not  distributed  in  the 
premises,  that  there  must  not  be  more  than  three  terms,  that  both 
premises  cannot  be  particular  or  negative.  As  regards  causal 
relations  the  technique  of  discovering  this  identity  has  been 
systematized  in  Mill's  canons,  the  ideal  of  which  is  the  method  of 
difference,  which  means  precisely  a  distributed  identity.  We 
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thus  proceed  to  sort  our  facts  into  classes  and  series  with  deter- 
minate characteristics  and  predictability.  The  success  may  be 
varied,  and  even  with  cumulative  cooperation  and  specialization 
must  necessarily  be  slow,  considering  the  complexity  of  our 
world.  Sometimes  the  result  of  scientific  investigation  is  simpli- 
fication of  hypothesis.  Again,  new  and  unforeseen  data  come  to 
light,  necessitating  fresh  assorting.  But  the  progress  of  science, 
physical  and  psychological,  is  evidence  to  how  great  an  extent 
the  world  of  our  experience  lends  itself  to  conceptual  manipula- 
tion. 

As  the  law  of  consistency  means  that  an  object  of  experience 
must  be  taken  as  the  same  (quality  or  relation)  in  the  same  re- 
spect ;  or,  expressing  it  negatively,  that  an  object  cannot  have  dif- 
ferent predicates  in  the  same  respect,  this  will  be  seen  to  include 
what  Lotze  has  called  "the  disjunctive  law  of  thought,"  a  species 
of  which,  in  the  case  of  only  two  alternatives,  would  be  the  so- 
called  law  of  excluded  middle.  To  use  a  concrete  instance:  a 
rose  a  priori  may  be  qualified  by  any  one  of  a  number  of  colors, 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  it  can  be  taken  only  as  having  one  color 
in  the  same  respect.  And  if  it  possesses  one,  for  example,  red, 
it  cannot  possess  any  of  the  other  colors  at  that  point.  Whether 
you  artificially  dichotomize  your  universe  of  color  as  red  and 
not-red  for  the  purpose,  or  state  the  actual  disjunction  of  alter- 
natives possible,  the  result  is  the  same.  An  object  cannot  both 
be  taken  as  having  a  quality  and  as  having  a  different  quality  in 
the  same  respect.  The  'disjunctive  law'  is  hardly  even  a  corol- 
lary. It  is  rather  the  explicit  statement  of  the  law  of  consistency, 
as  previously  used. 

But  if  the  traditional  laws  must  be  regarded  as  different  em- 
phases at  most  of  the  same  principle,  they  have  their  meaning, 
nevertheless,  as  psychological  stages  in  making  explicit  the  law 
of  consistency.  From  this  point  of  view  the  consciousness  that 
A  must  be  taken  as  A,  in  a  universe  of  discourse,  is  less  distinct 
than  the  consciousness  that  A  cannot  be  taken  as  non-^4.  But 
the  full  significance  of  the  law  of  consistency  is  expressed  in  the 
'disjunctive  law,'  viz.,  that  our  universe  of  discourse  must  be 
capable  of  such  disjunction  that  A  can  be  distinguished  from  B 
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and  every  other  possible  predicate  in  the  same  respect — only  one 
of  which  can  be  taken  as  qualifying  the  subject  and  thus  be 
,     predicated  in  distinction  from  the  rest. 

As  corollaries  or  implications  of  the  law  of  consistency,  we 
would  have  the  axiom  that  what  can  be  predicated,  whether 
affirmed  or  denied,  of  a  kind  can  also  be  predicated  of  that  kind's 
kind,  which  is  so  vital  in  all  cur  deductive  procedure.  And  also 
that  what  is  true  of  one  group  of  facts  is  true  of  another  group,  if 
the  practical  consequences  follow  from  characteristics  which  the 
groups  have  in  common.  And  thus  we  can  extend  our  knowledge 
by  analogy  to  new  cases  and  test  its  application  there. 

II.  THE  LAW  OF  TOTALITY. 

But  though  we  are  able  thus  to  establish  kinds  or  systems  of 
fact,  with  their  definite  connections  and  predictability  in  suo 
genere,  the  question  still  remains  whether  these  systems  cohere 
into  a  whole,  hang  together  as  kinds,  or  whether  perhaps  our 
world  is  made  up  of  disparate  or  parallel  systems,  whether  two 
or  infinite  in  number.  Now  to  be  knowable  it  will  be  seen  that 
somehow  the  various  systems  must  hang  together  at  least  with 
our  cognitive  purposes.  We  must  have  systematic  connection 
in  the  large  (in  dem  Grosseri),  as  well  as  unique  determination 
within  the  one  kind  or  series  (in  dem  Kleinen) .  Taking  number 
as  one  illustration,  not  only  must  the  various  series,  finite  and 
transfinite,  be  self-consistent,  but  we  also  demand  that  they  shall 
form  a  complete  whole.  Now  this  postulate  of  systematic  con- 
nection in  the  large,  I  would  call  the  law  of  totality. 

This  is  broader  than  Leibnitz's  law  of  sufficient  reason :  Noth- 

i^- 

ing  happens  without  a  reason  why  it  should  be  so  rather  than 
otherwise.  It  does  not  mean  to  emphasize  teleological  connection 
as  over  against  causal,  as  has  sometimes  been  the  use  of  the  law 
of  sufficient  reason.  It  merely  emphasizes  that  facts  do  not 
•  exist  as  isolated  individuals  or  isolated  groups  in  our  experience, 
but  belong  with  other  facts;  that  reality,  as  we  know  it,  hangs 
together  by  its  edges,  so  that  we  can  pass  from  one  fact  to  another, 
either  directly  or  by  intermediaries;  and  only  so  can  we  know  it. 
It  does  not  mean  that  every  fact  makes  a  difference  to  every 
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other;  that  our  fancies  alter  our  gravitational  relations  to  the 
Milky  Way.  This  would  be  impossible  to  show.  On  the  con- 
trary, we  know  that  some  facts  seem  to  make  no  direct  difference 
to  a  given  group  of  other  facts;  and  some  make  a  certain  kind 
of  difference  only  under  certain  conditions  of  intensity  or  com- 
plexity. It  makes  no  difference  to  a  color  in  what  part  of  a 
space  or  time  series  it  is  located,  whether  perceived  yesterday  or 
to-day,  here  or  in  China,  given  the  same  concrete  setting.  But 
the  number  of  vibrations  per  second  do  make  a  difference.  Even 
here,  however,  on  account  of  the  structural  conditions,  a  certain 
intensity  of  vibration  is  required  to  perceive  light  at  all,  and  a 
certain  number  of  vibrations  per  second  must  be  added  to  per- 
ceive another  kind  of  light.  Experience,  as  we  can  take  account 
of  it,  does  not  proceed  by  infinitesimal  transitions.  The  law 
means  that  facts  possess  such  uniformities  or  similarities  that 
we  can  pass  from  one  to  another,  under  determinate  conditions, 
if  not  immediately,  through  a  series  of  intermediaries.  If  my 
thought  does  not  directly  affect  other  bodies  in  space,  it  may  do 
so  indirectly  through  the  difference  it  makes  to  my  own  body. 
But,  by  some  edges,  some  common  attribute,  all  the  parts  of  our 
world  hang  together.  Mind  must  make  a  difference,  under  deter- 
minate conditions,  to  mind,  and  body  to  body,  and  mind  to 
body  and  body  to  mind,  in  so  far  as  they  are  parts  of  our  expe- 
rience and  known  by  our  experience. 

The  constitution  of  the  human  mind  makes  the  causal  category 
a  pervasive  one.  To  know  our  world  means  that  its  various 
objects  can  make  a  difference  either  directly  or  indirectly  to  our 
minds.  This,  in  the  case  of  the  physical  world,  means  a  causal 
difference.  To  speak  of  physical  changes  as  parallel  to  thought 
would  mean  that  the  mind  can  take  account  of  objects  that  make 
no  difference  to  it,  which  is  absurd.  That  our  ideally  posited 
world  of  objects  makes  a  difference  to  our  purposes  requires  no 
elucidation.  Thus  widely  interpreted,  the  law  of  totality  means 
that  the  world  with  which  knowledge  is  concerned  cannot  exist 
in  compartments.  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  taken  as  equiva- 
lent to  Spinoza's  conception  of  substance,  without  assuming  a 
priori  that  "the  order  and  connection  of  ideas  is  the  same  as  the 
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order  and  connection  of  things."  We  have  to  do  here  only  with 
things  as  experienced.  We  might  however  agree  to  Spinoza's 
axiom  that  "things  which  have  nothing  in  common  cannot  be 
understood,  the  one  by  means  of  the  other;  the  conception  of  one 
does  not  involve  the  conception  of  the  other" — meaning  by  "in 
common"  merely  that  the  things  must  be  capable  of  making  a 
difference  to  each  other  under  certain  conditions,  and  especially, 
directly  or  indirectly,  to  our  cognitive  purposes.  We  cannot 
know  universes  split  off  from  our  own,  if  such  were  existentially 
possible. 

In  spite,  however,  of  Spinoza's  insistence  upon  the  unity  of 
the  one  substance,  he  left  us  two  disparate  parallel  systems  which 
can  make  no  difference  to  each  other,  have  no  common  attribute 
— the  world  of  thought  and  the  world  of  extension.  Our  concern 
here  is  not  with  the  metaphysical  possibility  of  such  a  conception. 
But  for  epistemological  purposes,  we  must  assume  not  merely 
that  the  universe  can  be  sorted  into  kinds,  but  that  these  kinds 
somehow  hang  together,  that  one  part  of  our  experience  coheres 
with  another  part,  either  directly  or  by  means  of  intermediaries. 
Only  in  such  a  world  would  social  objects  be  possible.  Facts 
thus  have  not  merely  a  unique  determination  within  their  own 
special  system,  but  have  a  universal  reference,  cohering  as  a 
whole.  And  this  is  what  I  mean  by  the  law  of  totality. 

And  how  do  they  cohere?  I  can  conceive  of  only  two  ways, 
either  as  cause  and  effect,  or  as  means  within  a  purpose,  logical, 
ethical,  or  esthetic.  And  it  is  not  necessary  for  epistemological 
purposes,  whether  it  is  for  metaphysical  or  not,  to  reduce  these 
to  one.  It  is  not  enough  that  facts  are  together  in  one  space 
and  one  time.  They  might  be  thus  together  and  yet  exist  in 
compartments.  Space  and  time  do  not  unify.  On  the  contrary 
the  same  presupposition  of  totality  applies  to  our  space  and  time 
systems.  We  assume  the  unity  of  space  on  the  basis  of  the  law 
of  totality,  i.  e.,  because  we  believe  that  our  universe  of  facts, 
spread  out  in  space,  hangs  together.  And  so  with  the  unity  of 
our  social  time  construction.  Empirically  we  do  come  upon 
functionally  dissociated  time  series  in  experience,  as  in  automatic 
writing  and  trance,  but  they  are  cognitive  realities  only  when 
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connection  is  established.  Facts  must  run  into  each  other  some 
way,  causally  or  teleologically,  to  make  the  unity  required  for 
cognitive  purposes.  And  as  all  teleological  unities  are  also  psy- 
chological events,  therefore  all  facts  must  in  the  last  analysis  be 
causally  conceived,  according  to  some  definite  relationship,  as 
objects  of  knowledge. 

Nor  does  the  law  of  totality  mean  merely  that  the  facts  of 
experience  are  a  collection  of  such  a  kind  that  we  can  use  connec- 
tive symbols  as  and  or  with  or  on,  etc. ;  not  merely  that  we  are 
conscious  of  the  facts  together,  which  we  are  only  to  a  small 
extent,  but  that  facts  make  a  difference  to  some  other  facts, 
become  confluent  with  some  other  parts  of  experience,  in  a  sys- 
tematic way.  If  knowable,  they  are  not  merely  lumped  as  ands 
and  withs,  but  strung  with  identities  which  we  can  disentangle 
either  causally  or  teleologically.  This  we  postulate  at  the  very 
outset  of  logical  investigation.  Only  in  this  way  are  conse- 
quences predictable,  formally  or  materially.  Whether  the  laws 
''  of  thought  hold  for  things  or  not,  they  hold  for  our  experience  of 
things,  actual  and  possible.  And  that  is  all  that  is  logically 
important.  The  form  of  experience  at  any  rate  is  predetermined. 

Because  we  must  assume  that  facts,  in  order  to  be  known,  must 
be  capable  of  making  a  difference  to  other  facts  and  so,  either 
mediately  or  immediately,  to  our  powers  of  knowing,  it  does  not 
follow  that  we  must  assume  that  facts,  in  advance  of  being  known 
must  be  strung  on  the  unity  of  thought.  Facts  in  order  to  be- 
come known  must  be  strung  upon  our  hypotheses,  become  a  part 
of  our  purposes,  but  that  does  not  prove  that  they  can  only  exist 
as  thus  strung.  It  is  through  such  stringing  that  facts  come  to 
have  their  significance  for  our  human  experience,  but  that  does 
not  prove  that  they  then  begin  to  exist  or  that  thus  they  must 
exist  in  a  larger  mind.  Facts  satisfy  the  law  of  totality  when 
they  are  capable  of  making  some  difference  to  our  purposes  under 
definable  conditions.  This  is  quite  different  from  holding  that, 
because  we  can  string  things  on  our  unity  of  apperception,  there- 
fore they  must  already  be  part  of  a  transcendental  unity  of 
thought. 
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III.  THE  LAW  THAT  TRUTH  MUST  BE   REPRESENTATIVE,   OR 
THAT  IT  PRESUPPOSES  THE  SUBJECT-OBJECT  RELATION. 

This  is  involved  in  all  thinking;  and  the  attempt  to  state  the 
subject  as  object  or  vice  versa,  for  thought  purposes,  gives  rise 
to  a  paradoxical  infinite  which  is  not  a  progress  toward  a  limit, 
but  which  simply  means  that  you  cannot  transcend  the  subject- 
object  relation  while  you  remain  within  the  concept  of  thought. 
This  paradoxical  answer  resembles  the  one  you  get  in  number 
when  you  ask  what  number  is  less  than  the  least  conceivable 
fraction.  To  which  the  answer  is:  Zero,  which  is  not  a  number 
at  all,  and  so  beyond  the  series  of  fractions.  The  difference  is 
that  the  conception  of  an  infinite  series  in  the  case  of  number  has 
a  warrant  in  the  progress  toward  a  limit,  which  is  not  the  case 
in  the  subject-object  relation.  Here  nothing  is  gained  by  the 
repetition,  once  you  have  grasped  the  law  that  in  every  judgment, 
including  the  reflection  upon  itself,  the  subject-object  relation  is 
involved.  You  do  not  get  a  thought  at  infinity  which  is  neither 
subject  nor  object. 

A  good  deal  has  been  said  about  the  self-representative  char- 
acter of  thought  and  its  supposedly  implied  infinite.  Now,  it  is 
quite  true  that  the  proposition,  no  subject  without  an  object,  as 
a  law  of  thought,  must  be  self-applicable,  i.  e.,  the  judgment,  as 
regards  the  subject-object  relation  of  thought,  itself  involves  the 
subject-object  relation.  Like  all  true  presuppositions  of  thought, 
the  subject-object  presupposition  is  circular.  Thought  activity 
always  means  the  discovery  of  the  relation  of  a  selected  content 
to  a  system;  and  to  this  the  reflection  upon  the  subject-object 
character  is  no  exception.  We  simply  become  conscious  of  the 
fact  that  the  self -representative  judgment  is  an  instance  of  the 
universally  representative  character  of  thought  and  differs  in  no 
wise,  so  far  as  the  application  of  this  law  is  concerned,  from  any 
other  judgment. 

Now,    thanks    to    language,    this    representative    statement, 
whether  self -representative  or  other-representative,  can  be  n 
peated  upon  itself  to  infinity.     And  this,  no  doubt,  has  its  own 
value  as  a  logical  sport,  whether  in  the  philosophy  of  number  or 
in  other  speculations;  but  it  does  not  in  any  wise  clarify  the 
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nature  of  thought.  For  purposes  of  epistemology,  the  self-repre- 
sentative character  of  thought  simply  means  that  the  subject- 
object  relation  as  a  presupposition  of  thought  is  self-applicable. 
It  certainly  does  not  prove  that  truth  is  an  infinite  series. 

Neither  does  the  universality  of  the  subject-object  relation  in 
all  our  thinking,  prove  that  it  must  hold  universally  for  existence; 
that  because  we  cannot  think  an  object  without  a  subject,  there- 
fore all  thinkable  reality  must  be  involved  in  the  circle  of  this 
subject-object  relation;  ergo:  all  reality  must  be  a  spiritual  or 
reflective  unity.  This  has  been  a  favorite  argument  for  idealism 
and  is  certainly  a  short  cut.  But  is  it  valid  ?  We  must  remember 
that  the  subject-object  presupposition  only  holds  for  our  thinking  .. 
of  reality.  It  can  only  be  a  presupposition  therefore  for  reality 
which  thinks.  Our  reflecting  upon  the  stone  does  not  necessarily 
make  the  stone  reflective,  and  so  does  not  necessarily  sweep  the 
real  stone  within  the  subject-object  circle  of  our  thought.  What 
parts  of  reality  think  and  what  do  not  think  must  be  decided 
upon  evidence,  and  not  by  any  a  priori  epistemological  presup- 
positions. All  we  can  show  is  that  they  must  hold  for  thinking 
beings,  that  they  are  presupposed  in  our  thinking  and  that  our 
denial  of  them  affirms  them.  But  we  cannot  show  a  priori  what 
beings  are  thinking  beings  or  that  the  universe  as  a  whole  is  a 
thinking  animal. 

IV.  THE  LAW  OF  FINITUDE. 

So  far  from  thought  being  infinite  in  character,  I  shall  try  to 
show  that  thought  or  truth  must  always  be  finite.  We  have  seen 
that  thought  is  in  nature  relational ;  that  it  universally  means  the 
active  selecting  and  assimilating  of  a  datum  by  an  apperceptive 
system  which  does  the  selecting  and  relating.  Now  both  the 
content  selected  and  the  system  within  which  it  is  to  be  related 
or  defined  must  be  finite  in  character.  I  will  use  geometry,  a 
purely  formal  science,  to  make  my  point  clear.  I  quote  from 
Russell  regarding  the  determination  of  points  and  their  relations : 
"Any  two  points  determine  a  unique  figure,  called  a  straight  line, 
and  three  in  general  determine  a  figure,  the  plane.  Any  four 
determine  a  corresponding  figure  of  three  dimensions,  and  for 
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aught  that  appears  to  the  contrary  the  same  may  be  true  of  any 
number  of  points.  But  this  process  comes  to  an  end,  sooner  or 
later,  with  some  number  of  points  which  determine  the  whole  of 
space.  For  if  this  were  not  the  case,  no  number  of  relations  of  a 
point  to  a  collection  of  given  points  could  ever  determine  its 
relation  to  fresh  points,  and  geometry  would  be  impossible." 
And  again  in  speaking  of  dimensions:  "The  number  of  relations 
required  must  be  finite,  since  an  infinite  number  of  dimensions 
would  be  practically  impossible  to  determine."1 

We  always  base  our  concepts  or  laws  upon  the  examination  of 
finite  facts  and  their  finite  relations.  Plato  and  Aristotle  already 
recognized  that  there  could  be  no  truth  of  absolute  flux  or  absolute 
chance.  It  is  only  flux  that  repeats  itself  under  describable  con- 
ditions, variety  with  finite  characteristics,  that  can  be  reduced  to 
science. 

To  be  sure  the  law  may  repeat  itself  in  an  endless  number  of 
instances,  there  may  be  no  last  term  in  the  series.  Such  series 
abound  in  mathematics.  But,  in  such  cases,  it  is  not  the  poten- 
tial infinity  of  the  steps  which  constitutes  knowledge.  Clearly, 
a  generalization  from  enumeration  would  be  a  contradiction,  if 
we  assume  infinite  instances.  The  concept  of  the  series  is  based 
upon  the  fact  that  the  steps  repeat  themselves  according  to  certain 
finite  characteristics  or  laws.  It  is  this,  the  identical  or  universal 
element,  with  which  truth  is  concerned,  not  with  the  repetition. 
In  fact,  once  the  law  of  the  series  has  been  discovered,  the  repeti- 
tion becomes  useless.  You  can  then  take  the  series  as  completed. 
There  would  be  no  virtue  in  repeating  the  series,  I  -f-  Ja  +  ^*i 
etc.,  after  discovering  its  limiting  term  or  its  sum,  whichever  you 
may  be  interested  in.  An  infinite  number  is  contradictory,  be- 
cause n  +  i  is  the  nature  of  number.  This  law  is  based  upon  the 
number  process  as  actually  observed.  The  unpredictable  char- 
acter of  number,  outside  of  its  general  law,  is  well  known,  because 
in  each  case  we  must  proceed  by  induction  from  individual  in- 
stances and  observe  their  relations. 

The  infinite,  in  the  case  of  thought,  arises  from  not  recognizing 
the  presuppositions  of  thought,  for  example,  subject  and  object. 

lFoundations  of  Geometry,  p.  132.  *Ibid.,  p.  161. 
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The  infinite  series  does  not  solve  the  problem.  It  can  only  bring 
the  presupposition  involved,  to  light.  The  infinite  cannot  then 
be  regarded  as  of  the  nature  of  thought.  It  is  merely  a  result  of 
reflecting  upon  the  nature  of  a  reflective  system.  It  is  set  by  yf 
thought  as  its  logical  sport.  It  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  laws 
or  validity  of  thought.  It  shows  that  thought  is  dependent 
upon  the  larger  will  which  sets  the  game.  Knowing  knowledge 
does  not  mean  that  we  must  know  in  advance  of  knowledge,  but 
that  we  must  analyze  the  presuppositions  of  knowledge.  It  is 
the  circular  character  of  the  presuppositions  of  truth,  looked  at 
as  abstract  truth,  that  gives  rise  to  the  apparent  infinity  of  truth. 
But  the  infinity  is  only  apparent.  That  the  law  of  identity  or 
any  other  a  priori  postulate  is  epistemologically  circular  is  as  clear 
at  the  outset  as  it  would  be  after  endless  repetitions.  We  need 
only  become  conscious  of  its  a  priori  character  as  a  presupposition 
of  truth.  To  be  sure,  it  applies  to  itself  as  a  proposition  and  to 
the  reflection  upon  this  application,  etc.,  but  nothing  is  gained 
by  such  a  repetition.  It  is  a  disease  of  language. 

The  infinity  of  Plato's  Parmenides  and  of  Bradley  is  a  paradox 
created  by  definition — by  taking  thought  as  abstractions,  mu-  w 
tually  exclusive,  and  then  attempting  to  bring  them  together. 
In  the  infinite  of  the  Parmenides,  for  example,  you  have  no  true 
limit,  though  there  is  no  end  to  the  series.  If  terms  are  like, 
they  must  partake  of  or  belong  to  the  idea  of  absolute  likeness; 
but  in  this  case  the  term  must  be  like  the  idea  and  the  idea  like 
the  term ;  and  this  likeness  must  be  due  to  their  partaking  in  an  . 
idea  of  likeness  and  so  on  to  infinity.  Otherness  would  do  as 
well  as  likeness.  In  fact  any  relation,  taken  as  an  abstraction, 
will  illustrate  how  contradictory  it  becomes.  Thus  the  one  shows 
itself  other  than  the  other,  etc.  In  Bradley,  you  have  a  similar 
infinite  as  regards  qualities  and  relations.  Here,  too,  there  is  no 
limit  or  progress  in  the  series.  If  you  start  with  disparate, 
independent  qualities,  then  any  relation  which  tries  to  relate 
them  must  have  something  in  common  with  each  of  the  terms; 
in  that  case  it  disrupts  and  must  in  turn  be  related,  etc.,  ad 
infinitum.1  But  the  infinite  repetition  offers  no  solution.  It 

'For  a  recent  statement  of  Mr.  Bradley's  position,  see  Mind,  October,  1909, 
pp.  494  ff. 
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simply  shows  that  such  a  definition  of  qualities  makes  relations 
impossible,  which  ought  to  be  clear  at  the  outset. 

In  order  to  apply  the  conception  of  the  infinite  to  knowledge 
in  a  significant  way,  it  is  necessary  not  only  to  show  that,  so  far 
as  knowledge  is  concerned,  the  dualism  of  subject  and  object, 
of  system  and  datum,  is  insuperable  and,  therefore,  that  no  finite 

-  steps  can  solve  it,  but  it  is  necessary  to  show  that  there  is  progress 

.  toward  a  limit  and  what  this  limit  is.  Now,  in  knowledge,  the 
datum  to  be  organized  may  be  considered  as  capable  of  greater 
and  greater  sy sterna tization,  and  thus  growing  smaller  as  out- 
standing raw  material.  But  this  does  not  prove  that  knowledge 

•  is  infinite.  Further,  it  is  true  that  the  limit  of  the  thought  proc- 
ess, its  rationale,  cannot  be  reached  on  the  level  of  thought,  for 
though  all  other  data  were  organized,  all  other  problems  solved — 
set  by  the  nature  of  the  content  or  by  the  free  play  of  thought — 
when  the  last  surd  has  yielded  up  its  enigma  to  the  progressive 
system  of  knowledge,  there  remains  the  problem  of  thought  itself. 
Thought  makes  itself  the  pure  content  of  its  own  reflections. 
And  here  it  discovers  a  limit  beyond  itself.  For  thought  cannot 

.  answer  the  question :  'why  thought?'  Or  why  does  thought  have 
this  constitution  and  no  other?  Why  this  search  for  wholeness? 
Or  stating  it  in  relational  terms:  Granting  that  we  may  be  able 
to  weave  our  relations  into  ever  larger  and  more  comprehensive 
relations,  the  minor  classes  into  still  larger  classes,  how  can  we 
define  a  system  of  relations  which  is  not  in  turn  relative  to  a 
larger  system,  a  class  which  is  not  itself  a  class?  Here  you  come 
upon  a  limit  of  the  process,  which  like  the  number  zero  or  the 
zero  of  quantity  lies  outside  the  process  itself,  viz.,  in  the  pur- 
posive will  which  chooses  to  realize  itself  in  this  way,  chooses 
this  form  of  activity — the  will  to  think.  But  there  is  nothing  to 
show  that  this  zero  lies  at  infinity.  It  is  rather  the  purpose  within 
which  thought  moves,  the  end  for  which  it  exists.  Thought  has 
reached  the  Canaan  of  its  progress.  But,  like  Moses  of  old,  it 
cannot  enter.  This  is  the  land  of  faith. 

Two  tests  have  been  proposed  of  the  laws  of  thought:  (a)  Do 
these  laws  presuppose  themselves?  (b)  Are  they  presupposed 
by  their  own  denial?  (a)  Do  they  presuppose  themselves? 
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Take  the  law  of  consistency — could  we  deal  with  the  meaning  of 
consistency  unless  we  could  take  it  as  the  same?  Clearly  not, 
as  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  we  can  define  it  or  deal  with  it 
logically.  If  you  take  again  the  law  of  totality,  here  presupposing 
itself  would  mean  that  as  a  proposition  it  coheres  with  other 
propositions  of  experience,  thus  indicating  a  systematic  whole. 
And  this  is  certainly  assumed.  It  is  also  evident  that  these  laws 
presuppose  each  other.  The  law  of  totality  must  have  a  con- 
sistent meaning  and  the  law  of  consistency  must  cohere  with 
other  propositions  into  a  systematic  whole.  And  this  holds  of 
the  other  postulates.  So  again  with  the  subject-object  relation. 
This  is  implied  in  itself.  The  judgment  about  the  subject-object 
relation  itself  presupposes  the  subject-object  relation.  So  do  the 
propositions  concerning  consistency  and  totality.  Likewise  must 
the  proposition  of  finitude  be  self-applicable  and  applicable  to 
the  other  postulates,  including  the  propositions  regarding  iden- 
tity, totality,  and  the  subject-object  form. 

If  you  take  again  the  second  test,  viz.,  that  they  must  be  pre- 
supposed by  their  own  denial,  this  too  is  met  by  these  laws.  You 
cannot  deny  the  law  of  consistency,  and  still  have  the  proposition 
of  consistency.  You  must  define  what  you  mean  and  stick  to  it 
for  the  purpose  of  the  argument.  Again,  you  cannot  deny  the 
wholeness  of  human  experience,  the  unity  of  our  world  of  thought, 
because  in  that  case  you  would  make  social  understanding  im- 
possible; and  presumably  you  argue  to  be  understood.  It  is 
not  necessary  to  stop  to  show  that  each  presupposition  holds  for 
the  other — that  the  denial  of  consistency,  in  regard  to  the  propo- 
sition of  totality,  must  imply  it,  and  that  the  denial  of  the  unity, 
or  social  character  of  our  world  implies  it,  when  you  try  to  argue 
consistency.  A  denial  again  of  the  subject-object  relation  clearly 
presupposes  it.  And  if  you  deny  the  law  of  finitude,  you  imply 
it,  for  the  law  of  finitude  means  that  you  presuppose  finite  rela- 
tions, and  it  can  be  shown  that  in  denying  the  law  of  finitude, 
your  judgment  as  a  matter  of  fact  involves  finite  relations. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  only  the  argument,  which  proves  that 
you  cannot  think  at  all  without  implying  these  postulates,  estab- 
lishes a  universal  for  their  epistemological  necessity.  This  you 
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cannot  get  by  showing  that  they  are  actually  implied  in  any 
given  judgments,  for  these  are  not  exhaustive.  The  affirmative 
implication  would  only  give  you  a  particular  result,  not  a  univer- 
sal. To  establish  a  universal  you  must  show,  not  only  that  the 
judgment  selected  implies  the  presuppositions  in  question,  but 
that  you  cannot  think,  make  any  judgment  whatsoever,  without 
presupposing  these  postulates.  That  you  show  that  they  are  as 
a  matter  of  fact  implied  in  their  own  propositional  statement,  and 
that  their  denial  implies  them  in  the  case  of  their  own  statement, 
would  only  prove  a  particular  application.  It  is  no  more  signifi- 
cant that  they  imply  themselves  or  that  their  denial  presupposes 
them  in  their  own  statement  than  to  suppose  that  such  is  the 
case  in  regard  to  some  other  proposition.  It  would  not  prove 
that  they  must  hold  in  the  case  of  all  propositions. 

To  prove  them  universal,  we  can  do  one  of  two  things.  We 
can  assume  them  as  conventions  or  we  can  show  that,  in  the 
actual  social  procedure  of  thought,  there  can  be  no  negative 
instance  without  making  truth  impossible,  which  would  show 
that  they  must  hold  for  all  cases  of  truth.  In  the  former  case 
we  can  meet  with  no  negative  instance,  because  we  have  by  defini- 
tion forestalled  any  such  instance,  just  as,  when  we  posit  a  space 
of  zero  curvature,  we  cannot,  for  the  purpose,  meet  with  a  case 
which  is  not  of  that  character.  But  as  thought  is  an  actual  con- 
stitution, we  are  not  at  liberty  to  posit  at  will.  Rather,  as  in  the 
case  of  number,  must  we  discover  what  the  ideal  constitution  of 
thought  is.  The  second  method,  therefore,  is  the  one  we  must 
choose.  And  here  we  must  show,  not  only  that  the  law  holds  in 
a  particular  instance,  as  in  the  case  of  its  own  statement,  but  that 
there  can  be  no  instance  in  which  it  does  not  hold. 

Now  suppose  any  instance,  n,  in  which  the  law  in  question 
does  not  hold.  Take  the  law  of  consistency.  Then  in  ruch  a 
case  truth  is  impossible.  For  in  order  for  truth  to  be  possible,  it 
will  be  seen  that  we  must  be  able  to  take  our  meaning  as  the  same. 
Otherwise  there  can  be  no  definition  or  argument.  So  in  regard 
to  any  of  the  other  laws.  And  the  consciousness  that  there  can 
be  no  truth,  if  the  law  does  not  hold,  makes  explicit  the  law  If  it 
is  objected  that  this  is  a  circular  process  and  not  a  proof,  I  would 
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entirely  agree.  The  process,  however,  brings  out  the  implication, 
shows  us  the  already  implied  necessity  of  the  postulates  for  all 
our  thinking.  And  this  making  explicit  what  is  implicit  is  all 
the  demonstration  of  which  the  presuppositions  of  thought  are 
capable. 

But  does  this  mean  that  these  presuppositions  are  also  onto-  ^f- 
logically  necessary?  That  they  require  no  proof  as  regards  their 
real  validity,  in  the  actual  procedure  of  experience?  Our  ability 
to  acquire  knowledge,  to  meet  our  world  of  facts  on  such  a  basis, 
must  here  be  the  guarantee  and  the  only  guarantee.  And  every 
partial  success  makes  the  law  in  so  far  valid,  though  a  complete 

success  alone  could  be  a  complete  vindication.     If  truth  is  found 

. 

to  be  actually  possible,  then,  in  so  far,  the  presuppositions  are 
ontologically  valid.  The  mere  assumption  of  ideality,  totality, 
subject-object  or  finitude  does  not  make  them  existentially  valid,  v 
If  we  are  to  know,  they  must  hold  for  our  universe  as  experienced. 
While  they  are  a  priori  and  necessary  postulates  from  the  point 
of  view  of  knowledge,  from  the  point  of  view  of  reality  they 
must  be  treated  as  hypotheses  to  be  verified  in  the  procedure  of  J 
experience.  It  is  not  inconceivable  that  a  world  should  exist 
in  which  the  postulates  of  consistency,  totality,  subject-object, 
and  finitude  would  have  no  applicability.  But  it  is  also  true  . 
that  in  such  a  world  truth  would  be  impossible.  In  this  there  is 
no  contradiction,  since  it  is  from  the  point  of  view  of  a  universe 
where  truth  is  admittedly  possible  that  we  make  the  judgment 
of  the  impossibility  of  truth  in  a  world  where  its  presuppositions 
do  not  hold.  If  you  argue  truth,  you  of  course  presuppose  the 
possibility  of  truth.  The  best  refutation  of  the  sceptic  who  denies 
that  there  is  agreement,  etc.,  is  the  method  of  Socrates  that  we 
do  understand  each  other.  If  they  are  wholly  disparate  worlds, 
they  at  least  do  not  concern  us.  If  the  above  postulates  are  true, 
you  can  easily  conceive  a  world  in  which  truth  is  not  possible 
by  dropping  one  or  more  of  the  postulates. 

But  there  can  be  no  a  priori  valid  metaphysical  postulates. 
The  only  possible  ontological  necessities  are  the  necessities  of 
facts — of  the  conditions  which  we  must  meet  in  realizing  our 
purposes,  what  reality  must  be  taken  as  in  order  to  satisfy  the  • 
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demands  of  the  will.  Such  necessities,  it  must  be  admitted,  are 
.  in  large  part  hypothetical,  owing  to  the  fragmentariness  of  our 
knowledge. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not  conceivable  that  in  a  universe 

where  truth  is  admitted  as  an  ontological  fact,  truth  could  also 

be  looked  upon  as  an  accident — an  accidental  variation  of  a 

biological  process  or  any  other  accident.     A  universe  in  which 

;  •    truth  exists  must  make  it  reasonable  that  truth  can  exist.     There 

can  be  no  evolutionary  epistemology  in  the  sense  of  biological 

chance.     And  the  question  of  the  validity  of  the  above  postulates 

•    is  quite  independent  of  any  theory  of  biological  evolution. 

Is  there  any  difference  as  regards  the  primacy  of  these  postu- 
lates, for  example,  the  law  of  consistency  and  the  law  of  totality? 
Is  the  former  self-evident  in  a  sense  the  latter  is  not?  Is  it  pos- 
sible in  each  case  to  conceive  the  opposite?  I  believe  it  is.  If  it: 
is  possible  to  conceive  a  universe  existing  in  compartments, 
disparate  systems,  which  do  not  touch  each  other  at  any  point, 
so  it  is  also  possible  to  conceive  a  universe  of  flux  in  which  there 
is  no  identity,  and  in  which  therefore  no  predication  is  possible. 
One  is  no  more  a  fortunate  circumstance  than  the  other.1  But 

o  \  while  we  can  conceive  such  a  world,  we  cannot  conceive  thought 

^^^ 

in  such  a  world.  It  is  also  conceivable  that  a  world  of  dreamy 
absorption  or  even  of  no  experience  might  exist.  In  such  a 
world  there  would  be  no  subject-object  relation,  but  neither 
would  there  be  any  thought.  So  a  world  of  infinite  dimensions 
is  conceivable,  but  thought  is  not  conceivable  in  such  a  world. 
There  can  be  no  priority  as  regards  the  presuppositions  of 
thought.  If  there  were,  they  would  not  be  universal  presup- 
positions. Each  must  hold  for  all  thought,  including  itself  as 
well  as  the  other  presuppositions.  Each  is  circular  in  character 
or  incapable  of  proof  so  far  as  epistemology  is  concerned.  It  is 
this  circular  character  of  the  form  of  truth  which  gives  rise  to  the 
paradox  which  was  already  noted  by  Plato  in  the  Thesetetus, 
viz.,  that  a  logical  definition  of  knowledge  is  impossible,  because 
in  defining  knowledge  we  cannot  avoid  using  knowledge  in  the 
predicate,  as  when  we  use  the  definition  suggested  by  "some  one" 

1Contrast  Lotze's  treatment,  Logic  (English  trans.),  Vol.  I,  94-96. 
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that  "knowledge  is  right  opinion  with  rational  definition  or  expla- 
nation." To  have  a  right  opinion  and  be  able  to  give  the  reason 
for  it,  which  is  the  very  essence  of  the  syllogism,  certainly  seems 
a  satisfactory  definition  of  knowledge.  And  it  took  the  genius 
of  Plato  to  discover  that  this  definition  was  really  circular,  for 
right  opinion  with  explanation  means  "right  opinion  with  knowl-  . 
edge  of  difference";  and  so  we  have  presupposed  the  very  thing 
we  were  to  define — the  form  of  knowledge.  This  circular  or  self- 
applicable  character  of  the  definition  of  knowledge,  we  have  now 
come  to  accept.  But  we  must  also  come  to  realize  that  this 
circular  character  is  in  no  way  remedied  by  an  infinite  series  of 
hypothetical  reflective  acts,  to  the  effect  that  we  know  that  we 
know,  and  again,  that  we  know  that  we  know  that  we  know,  etc. 
Such  a  series  solves  nothing.  It  merely  emphasizes  the  circular  ' 
character  of  the  form  of  thought.  The  truth  of  truth  cannot  be 
proved  a  priori.  It  can  only  be  proved  by  its  convenience  in^ 
ministering  to  the  will,  which  sets  the  game  of  thought. 

And  here  I  want  to  offer  a  caution  or  two:  First,  it  is  well  to 
remember,  in  spite  of  the  mystical  tendencies  of  to-day,  that 
truth  is  an  adjective  of  thinking  and  has  no  meaning  outside  of 
systematic  judgment.  We  cannot  speak  of  mystical  apprecia- 
tion, any  more  than  of  perceptual  immediacy,  as  truth.  Truth 
is  always  an  active  sorting  of  reality  as  experienced.  This  need 
not  mean,  however,  a  transmuting  of  reality  as  first  experienced. 
The  sorting  does  not  necessarily  alter  the  qualities  it  sorts. 
If  so  there  is  no  way,  mediate  or  immediate,  to  truth. 

In  the  second  place,  it  is  not  fair  to  charge  the  thought  process 
with  the  contradictions  arising  from  our  conceptual  assumptions. 
Rather  overhaul  the  assumptions.  Men  like  Spencer  and  Brad- 
ley have  charged  thought  with  inconsistency  and  bankruptcy  >\ 
because  of  the  ready-made  assumptions  with  which  they  have 
started.  It  may  be  there  are  ways  of  conceiving  space,  time, 
etc.,  which  are  not  contradictory. 

And,  thirdly,  the  way  of  thought  is  not  the  whole  of  life.  There 
are  other  ways — immediate  perception,  esthetic  appreciation,  the 
consciousness  of  duty,  etc.  But  while  thought  is  not  all  of  life, 
and  must  be  understood  in  relation  to  life  as  a  whole,  it  is  the 
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only  way  in  which  we  can,  in  the  last  analysis,  realize  the  truth 
of  life,  its  scales  of  values.  And  we  must  be  awake  part  of  the 
time  to  estimate  the  significance  of  perception  or  of  mystical 
appreciation.  Whether  we  regard  it  more  important  to  be  awake 
in  order  that  we  may  sleep  or  to  sleep  in  order  that  we  may  be 
awake,  is  likely  to  be  decided  on  the  basis  of  temperament.  Both 
sleeping  and  waking,  appreciation  and  thought,  in  the  end,  must 
be  estimated  from  their  rhythmic  place  in  life  as  a  whole.  Cer- 
tainly  the  sleeping  states,  however  blissful,  have  no  truth  except 
as  taken  up  into  the  woof  of  the  waking  states. 

THE  PLACE  OF  THOUGHT. 

We  may  sum  up  the  place  of  thought  in  the  economy  of  life 
by  saying  that  thought  is  an  activity  of  the  will,  predetermined  as 
!.      regards  its  form  by  certain  presuppositions  which  are  posited  by 
the  will  to  think.     It  is  not  the  only  activity  of  the  will.     The 

*—  t        t        t        m      m  *7"T 

will  may  be  instinctive  in  its  activity,  it  may  be  perceptual,  it 
may  be  guided  by  concrete  images,  it  may  dream.  But  when 
the  will  sets  itself  the  task  of  thinking,  whether  for  purposes  of 
practical  necessity  or  for  the  enjoyment  afforded  by  the  game  of 
thinking  itself,  the  will  accepts  or  postulates  certain  norms,  a 
constitution  of  thought.  These  it  postulates  in  a  very  different 
sense  from  n  dimensional  or  negative  curvature  space,  which  it 
postulates  simply  from  choice  for  the  sake  of  a  particular  thought 
activity.  The  laws  of  thought  the  will  must  postulate  in  order 
to  think  at  all.  The  only  way  the  will  can  choose  not  to  be  bound 
by  the  necessities  of  thought  is  not  to  think.  The  will  sets 
itself  the  task  of  the  conscious  definition  of  its  own  purpose  by 
means  of  concepts,  and  it  wills  to  pursue  this  process  in  accord- 
ance with  certain  formal  conditions,  which  it  acknowledges  as 
binding  for  the  purpose,  viz.,  the  laws  of  thought.  Plato's  view 
in  the  Parmenides  that  we  cannot  know  the  absolute  norms  is  mis- 
taken. Such  norms  are  for  thought  ideals,  limits,  faiths  in  the 
attainability  of  truth ,  but  as  such  they  provide  a  goal  for  our 
striving,  and  in  a  formal  way  at  least,  they  must  be  the  warp  of 
our  thinking.  They  are  not  generalizations,  but  presupposed  as 
conditions  by  all  generalizations. 
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Does  thought,  then,  transcend  itself?  No,  I  should  rather  say 
thought  is  transcended  by  life,  the  will  or  faith  which  sets  it. 
Faith  sets  the  problem  of  truth — the  search  for  unity.  Faith 
too  promises  the  solution,  sets  the  limit  of  the  process,  demands 
that  there  shall  be  form  or  unity.  Otherwise  thought  would  be  an 
aimless  play  with  contradictions.  Thought,  thus  inspired,  suc- 
ceeds in  approximations,  pragmatic  formulas,  which  are  as  good 
as  true,  even  if  approximations.  But  thought  itself — i.  e.,  the 
process  of  judgment,  conception,  and  inference — is  machinery  in 
the  service  of  faith.  Thought  is  relative — relative  to  the  realiza- 
tion of  the  will,  its  work  and  play — relative,  as  every  function 
must  be,  to  life  as  a  whole.  This  relativity  of  thought  is  shown 
whether  we  examine  its  subject-object  form  or  its  relational  con- 
tent. We  cannot  deal  with  thought  as  an  abstraction  without 
thought  becoming  paradoxical  or  circular. 

This  impulse  to  think,  however,  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  an 
artificial  appendage,  tacked  on  to  life  without  any  relation  to 
its  fitness  or  needs.  Rather  it  is  a  normal  expression  of  life  as 
it  unfolds  its  growth  series,  as  the  sex  instinct  is  a  normal  expres- 
sion of  life  and  its  necessities,  however  early  or  late  it  may  awaken. 
The  universe  is  so  constituted  as  to  make  such  demands  upon 
itself  for  the  largest  life.  And  that  is  all  we  know.  That  truth 
is  possible  and  that  truth  is  worth  while  is  a  faith  prior  to  truth 
and  justified  by  its  consequences  to  the  life  process  of  which  it 
is  a  part.  The  ego  wills  to  think — both  because  it  is  practically 
useful  and  because  it  provides  ideal  sport — but  in  willing  to 
think  it  also  wills  to  accept  the  formal  conditions  without  which 
thinking  would  become  impossible.  The  will  can  refuse  to  think. 
In  that  case  it  can  run  riot  as  it  pleases,  determined  by  no  law 
except  the  determinations  of  pleasure  and  pain.  But  if  the  will 
chooses  to  think,  then  it  also  chooses  certain  laws  of  procedure. 
Thought  itself  must  accept  its  own  existence  and  nature  as  a  fact. 
It  cannot  transcend  its  own  constitution  a  priori  or  as  thought. 

JOHN  E.  BOODIN. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  KANSAS. 


A  NON-DUALISTIC  VIEW  OF  NATURAL  SELECTION. 

With  old -line  evolutional  ethics1  the  struggle  for  existence 
and  natural  selection  made  their  way  as  recognized  aids  to  the 
furtherment  of  accepted  morality,  and  thus,  by  preserving  the 
proper  relations  between  altruism,  and  egoism,  wayward  man 
and  his  conscience,  entered  ethical  theory  under  the  protective 
coloring  of  ideas  under  control  of  a  theology  in  process  of  extinc- 
tion. The  evolutional  moralists,  rid  of  theological  encumbrances, 
were  seeking  to  accomplish  on  a  somewhat  higher  plane,  and  in  a 
rarer  atmosphere,  what  the  reconcilers  had  striven  for — the  equa- 
tion of  new  results  with  old  truth.  Identities  were  more  evident 
than  differences.  The  organism  and  its  perfect  structure  seemed 
a  more  real  and  interesting  thing  than  the  individual,  so  perfectly 
fitted  to  the  stupendous  whole. 

But  it  soon  became  evident  that  natural  selection  and  the 
struggle  for  existence  had  been  difficult  incidents  to  manage,  and 
that  the  outcome  for  man  and  his  morality  might  have  been  far 
otherwise  than  had  been  suspected.  In  biology  the  growing 
tendency  to  restrict  the  recognized  field  of  operation  of  natural 
selection  only  emphasized  the  contrasts  between  this  so-called 
automatic  principle  and  those  intelligent  or  conscious  modes  of 
action  by  which  evolution  seemed  guided  in  the  sphere  of  human 
affairs.  If  these  were  rejected  by  the  faithful  evolutionist,  a 
literal  rendering  of  biological  evolution  into  ethical  terms  showed 
nothing  more  valuable  than  mere  life  or  existence  as  the  outcome 
of  human  evolution,  and  thus  emphasized  only  those  individual 
or  racial  qualities  which  promote  mere  survival.  As  a  result, 
we  were  left  to  a  choice  between  the  idealists'  dualistic  view  of 
nature  and  'selection,'  and  an  equally  dualistic  but  purely  ma- 
terialistic, individualistic,  and  egoistic  ethic.  Our  question  now 
concerns  the  nature  of  this  dualistic  conception  of  the  foregoing 
concepts  and  the  reason  for  its  perpetuation. 

*By  which  may  be  understood  theories  like  those  of  Spencer  and  Alexander, 
which  accept  evolution  not  as  a  mere  account  of  a  process,  but,  by  reference  to 
natural  selection,  as  a  guide  also. 
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I.  We  may  begin  with  the  frequently  noted  fact  that  natural 
selection — formulated  by  Darwin  as  "the  preservation  of  favor- 
able individual  differences  and  variations  and  the  destruction  of 
those  that  are  injurious" — was  a  conception  borrowed  from  the 
sphere  of  human  purposeful  activity  and  transferred  to  the  bio- 
logical realm,  in  which  it  has  acquired  more  or  less  precise  con- 
notation. It  was  a  metaphor  in  the  beginning,  and  now,  if  it 
be  applied  to  human  conduct,  it  must  lose  something  of  the 
significance  acquired  in  the  biological  field.  Natural  selection 
must,  for  example,  apply  to  habits  as  well  as  to  structural  varia- 
tions. We  are  not  concerned,  however,  with  the  legitimacy  of 
its  application  from  the  biological  but  rather  from  the  ethical 
viewpoint,  and  particularly  with  the  misconceptions  which  here 
beset  it. 

Now  in  the  very  precision  with  which  physical  science  fixes  its 
concepts  is  involved  a  danger,  especially  when  a  concept,  fixed 
only  within  a  limited  field,  is  attended  by  a  cloud  of  other  ideas — 
in  this  case,  'nature,'  'struggle,'  'environment,'  'life,'  etc.,  which 
can  hardly  be  used  without  lurking  metaphysical  reference.  The 
very  term  'natural,'  rather  than  'biological  selection,'1  proper 
sixty  years  ago,  has  lost  its  applicability,  yet  still  persists  only 
to  revive  and  perpetuate  penumbral  metaphysical  associations 
with  the  'nature'  of  common-sense  dualism.  We  minimize,  says 
Professor  Ritter,2  the  grip  in  which  miraculous  creation  held 
men's  minds.  At  a  time  when  special  or  supernatural  creation 
was  held  as  a  dogma,  'natural'  was  the  antonym  required  to 
make  plain  the  fact  that  species  were  not  produced  by  super- 
natural design.  Now,  with  the  latter  view  long  discarded,  'nat- 
ural' is  left  to  bear  the  connotation  which  it  had  only  through 
reference  to  a  special  theological  conception. 

That  natural  selection  is  a  term  not  literally  descriptive  of 
fact  has  been  pointed  out  again  and  again.  Natural  selection, 
we  are  told,  does  not  really  select,  but  in  the  next  breath  it  is 
said  that  it  is  a  'principle  of  extermination.'  Although  this  is 
more  clearly  descriptive  of  the  negative  influence  of  the  multitude 

1E.  g.t  in  Karl  Pearson's  Grammar  of  Science. 

2"Darwin's  Place  in  Natural  Selection,"  Pop.  Sci.  Mo.,  Jan.,  1910. 
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of  causes  summarized  by  the  term,  is  it  less  misleading?  While 
we  recognize  that  natural  selection  is  a  mere  "shorthand  expres- 
sion for  a  whole  group  of  well-known  natural  causes"1  or  "a 
great  bundle  of  causes,  some  of  which  are  different  in  each  par- 
ticular case  to  which  the  bundle  applies,"2  we  yet  speak  of 
natural  selection  as  of  an  entity,  call  it  'merciless,'  or  say  that 
it  "works  blindly  upon  promiscuous  variations  blindly  pro- 
duced."1 As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  operates  no  more  and  no  less 
'blindly*  than  the  group  of  causes  summarized  by  the  name, 
which  tend  to  the  elimination  of  those  characters  that  do  not 
favor  the  adaptation  of  the  individual  organism  to  its  environ- 
ment, and  thus  to  the  destruction  of  the  individual  possessors. 
It  would  seem  that  all  such  expressions,  which  simply  beg  the 
question  of  specific  causes,  are  scarcely  less  anthropomorphic 
than  nature  personifications  current  in  another  day — to  the  effect 
that  'nature  is  exceedingly  wise  and  all  her  works  are  performed 
with  understanding,'  that  she  "does  nothing  in  vain,"  "never 
fails  of  her  purpose,"  or  "always  does  what  is  best."4 

From  this  point  of  view  the  struggle  for  existence  fares  no 
better,  and  the  matter  needs  little  elucidation.  Nature  has  been 
portrayed  as  "a  vast  slaughter-house,"  a  theater  of  war,  in  which 
there  occurs  perpetually  a  struggle  of  all  against  all.  How  ex- 
ceedingly false  and  calumnious! — as  Carlyle  said  of  the  axiom 
that  "nature  abhors  a  vacuum."  The  facts  cannot  be  denied, 
but  the  difficulty  over  the  applicability  of  terms  remains  more 
than  a  mere  quibble.  Nature  is  personified  as  a  devil.  And 
though  one  may  discard  an  anthropomorphic  super -mundane 
god  for  an  infra- mundane  or  immanent  devil,  we  ought  not  to 
overlook  the  genetic  relationship. 

The  actual  struggle  of  individual  with  individual,  species  with 
species,  plays  relatively  a  small  part  in  the  universal  effort  to 
obtain  food,  soil,  habitation,  or,  in  general,  access  to  the  condi- 
tions of  existence.  The  universal  struggle  is  only  an  effort  to 

Romanes,  Darwin  and  After  Darwin,  Vol.  I,  Ch.  IX,  p.  334, 

2Professor  Ritter,  in  the  article  above  quoted. 

3Ward,  Naturalism  and  Agnosticism,  Vol.  I,  p.  273. 

4Quoted  from  Boyle's  Free  Inquiry  into  the  Vulgar  Notion  of  Nature  by  Pro- 
fessor Gotch  ("On  Some  Aspects  of  the  Scientific  Method")  in  Strong's  Aspects 
of  Scientific  Method,  p.  31. 
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secure  them.  If  there  is  overcrowding,  this  is  no  affair  of  nature's. 
Ruling  out  all  teleology,  she  has  no  predestined  goal.  She  has 
no  instinct  for  the  type,  nor  does  she  bear  special  malice  toward 
the  individual.  Adaptation,  conformity  to  environment,  are  all 
that  are  required,  and  if  in  the  process  competition  arise,  and 
natural  selection  be  brought  into  operation,  this  broad  fact  of 
conformity  to  environment  is  the  general  condition  which  brings 
into  play  the  special  selective  principle.  The  plant  or  animal 
species  is  forced  to  be  content  with  unfavorable  soil  or  altitude 
through  the  pressure  of  hardier  or  better  adapted  rivals;  its 
evolution  is  thereby  conditioned  and  in  time  it  may  perish. 

Natural  selection  presupposes,  indeed,  the  struggle  for  exist- 
ence, but  the  rival  species  are  simply  factors  in  the  environment, 
conditioning  through  special  groups  of  causes,  which  their  pres- 
ence introduces,  the  preservation  or  elimination  of  these  varia- 
tions. The  'prodigality  of  nature,'  the  overcrowding  and  the 
universality  of  competition,  ought  not  to  obscure  the  fact  that  the 
selective  forces  by  which  certain  variations  are  eliminated  is  a 
natural  selection  and  goes  on  in  a  way  to  which  struggle,  or  com- 
petition, is  incidental.  If  we  look  to  the  process  of  elimination 
by  which  nature  'selects'  certain  variations  to  the  exclusion  of 
others,  natural  selection  is  a  general  term  for  a  multitude  of 
causes  operative  in  the  environment.  If  we  note  the  general 
fact  of  crowding,  as  a  special  condition  under  which  the  process 
of  elimination  occurs,  it  becomes  a  name  for  a  more  restricted 
and  determinable  group  of  causes  due  to  the  presence  of  rivals. 
When  sexual  selection,  isolation,  and  other  factors  concerned  in 
evolution  are  made  subordinate  to  natural  selection,  the  former 
use  of  the  term  seems  to  predominate.  When  the  scope  of  natural 
selection  is  restricted  with  reference  to  other  principles,  it  is  used 
chiefly  in  the  latter  sense. 

The  apparent  applicability  of  natural  selection  to  morals  has 
so  frequently  been  pointed  out  that  in  a  paper  which  treats 
rather  of  misconceptions  than  of  opposing  theories  as  a  whole 
only  the  briefest  mention  seems  necessary. 

Obviously  analogies  exist  in  plenty.  The  prodigality  of  nature 
is  ably  seconded  by  man  in  the  profusion  of  human  ideas,  theories, 
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inventions,  reforms,  some  few  of  which  prove  fruitful  and  for  a 
time  survive.  The  competition  in  this  sphere  is  no  less  keen,1 
and  though  aberrant  social,  ethical  or  political  ideas  may  long 
survive  by  reason  of  their  correlation  with  other  ideas  or  prin- 
ciples, elimination  is  in  the  end  effected  by  a  process  which  paral- 
lels that  which  occurs  in  the  biological  realm.  Three  hundred 
years  ago  it  was  not  the  exception  but  the  rule  for  a  genuine 
scientific  conception  to  make  its  way  into  the  world  under  the 
protective  coloring  of  theological  ideas.  On  the  other  hand, 
ideas  regarding  the  antipodes,  the  form  of  the  earth,  the  nature 
and  cause  of  motion,  etc.,  based  upon  Scripture  or  the  authority 
of  Aristotle,  long  served  as  'warning  colors'  which  for  centuries 
told  of  the  power  and  venom  which  lay  in  ecclesiastical  system, 
and  bade  the  over-curious  adventurer  in  the  realm  of  nature  keep 
his  distance  from  'truths'  held  sacred. 

We  see  too  how  phenomena  which  occur  in  the  animal  world 
are  paralleled  at  the  human  stage  of  evolution  in  the  migration 
of  fashions,  customs,  ideas,  philosophies — witness  the  displace- 
ment of  an  endemic  by  an  exotic  species  in  the  migration  of 
German  idealism  to  England  in  the  last  century.  And  again 
the  old  problem,  How  an  organ,  not  yet  functionally  active  and 
thus  without  utility,  can  be  preserved,  obtains  its  solution  in  the 
sphere  of  human  ideas  in  the  protection  which  a  proven  theory 
or  name  offers.  Its  continuance  is  rendered  possible  by  its  cor- 
relation with  useful  ideas  or  its  utility  for  subsidiary  ends.  Even 
seemingly  useless  organs  in  the  growing  body  of  thought  are  here 
preserved.  Who  but  for  the  powerful  influence  of  a  Lodge,  a 
James,  or  a  Lombroso  would  still  treat  spiritualism  as  a  living  issue? 

The  business,  social,  and  political  worlds  furnish  abundant 
instances  of  the  general  tendency  to  the  checking  of  variations 
unserviceable  to  the  continuance  of  group-ideas  within  each 
sphere.  The  cheaply  made  article  must  be  protected  by  an 
inducement  to  the  public  in  the  form  of  a  prize  package,  and  if 
the  expensive  article  is  to  make  its  way,  a  demand — a  new  en- 
vironment— must  somehow  be  created.  The  social  reformer  must 

Wide,  e.g.,  S.  Alexander,  "Natural  Selection  in  Morals,"  Int.  Jour.  Ethics, 
Vol.  2. 
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modify  the  scope  or  rigor  of  his  proposed  project,  the  politician 
his  measure,  if  he  would  survive  in  the  capacity  of  social  reformer 
or  politician. 

These  commonplaces  of  attention  in  the  field  of  analogy  are 
not  suggested  as  marking  evidence  that  a  process  of  natural 
selection  occurs  in  the  sphere  of  human  conduct.  It  is  the 
negative  rather  than  the  positive  aspect  of  the  problem  that  con- 
cerns us.  If  we  grant  with  the  evolutional  moralist  that  anal- 
ogy may  warrant  the  application  of  this  concept  to  morality, 
then  we  may  ask:  (A)  What  are  the  leading  objections  to  such 
an  application,  and  (B),  Why  does  a  thoroughgoing  evolutional 
ethics,  seeking  guidance  from  this  principle,  present  ends  which 
are  manifestly  at  cross-purposes  with  the  ideals  that  emerge  from 
an  idealistic  conception  of  nature  and  of  man?  It  would  seem 
that,  but  for  a  latent  dualism,  evolution  and  a  genuine  idealism 
should  yield  approximately  the  same  standards.  Both  are  in 
intent  and  tendency  monistic,  though  these  standards  are  ap- 
proached from  opposite  points  of  view. 

II.  As  regards  the  first  question,  then,  (A)  we  have  first  to 
note  (i)  the  general  objection  that  natural  selection  is  a  soulless 
mechanical  process,  careless  of  individual  welfare  and  mindful 
only  of  the  type.  In  the  evolutional  process  there  is  no  room 
for  the  individual  qua  individual.  Personality  can  have  no  abid- 
ing significance.  Nature  seeks  the  preservation  of  the  race,  the 
mere  survival  of  the  human  species;  the  individual  counts  for 
nothing. 

Now  whatever  the  cosmic  process  may  have  in  store  for  the 
individual  and  species,  the  foregoing  objection  does  not  seem  to 
hold  good  in  the  sphere  of  human  evolution.  The  common  as- 
sertion that  in  the  organic  world  natural  selection  is  directed 
toward  the  species,  and  not  toward  the  individual,  admits  of  a  real 
objection.  For  "if  the  character  in  question  is  to  be  preserved 
by  survival,  it  must  be  of  vital  importance  to  the  individual,  or 
it  has  no  influence  on  the  race."1  This  seems  to  hold  true  of 
man's  conduct  also.  However  true  it  may  be  that  qualities  of 
the  individual — obedience,  self-restraint,  etc. — which  make  for 

,  The  Method  of  Evolution,  p.  88. 
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the  welfare  of  society,  are  not  those  which  would  favor  his  con- 
tinuance as  an  abstract  unit  apart  from  the  group,  the  qualities 
or  habits  must  first  be  acquired  or  learned,  and  made  organic 
to  the  individual's  own  ends  in  the  situation  in  which  he  is  placed 
before  they  can  be  of  service  to  society. 

Natural  selection  is,  it  is  true,  an  'automatic'  process,  but  this 
only  means  that  by  the  elimination  of  those  variations  which  are 
unserviceable  to  the  type,  or  species,  natural  selection  so  operates 
as  to  group  individuals  about  a  mean.  And  it  is  just  the  preser- 
vation of  this  mean  that  among  human  beings  constitutes  the 
essential  condition  of  moral  progress  and  individual  development. 

We  have  only  to  look  to  recent  idealistic  theories  in  confir- 
mation of  this.  The  individual  does  not  come  into  the  world 
a  full-fledged  personality.  His  personality  is  admittedly  an 
achievement,  a  social  product.  He  "feeds  upon  social  models," 
and  by  imitation  and  counter-imitation,  trial  and  repetition, 
grows  into  a  knowledge  of  himself.  As  he  goes  out  into  the 
world  the  social  models,  by  reference  to  which  his  growing  body 
of  judgments  is  socially  constituted,  are  enlarged  and  become 
more  complex,  approaching  more  nearly  the  group-concept  of 
his  class,  community  or  people.  And  however  much  indi- 
viduality he  may  display,  his  life  as  an  individual  is  lived  in 
constant  reference  to  this  mean  of  thought  and  belief  which  has 
established  itself  and  in  the  past  found  outward  expression  in 
recognized  customs,  beliefs,  and  institutions.  The  establishment 
of  such  a  mean  is  the  condition  of  the  life  and  growth  of  the 
individual,  though  in  its  growth  deviation  from  the  norm  may  be 
as  rigorously  excluded  here  as  are  unfavorable  variations  in  the 
infra-human  world.  And  if  the  objection  be  raised  that  a  mean 
which  represents  a  community  of  judgments  or  belief,  a  social 
standard  to  which  the  individual  must  approximate,  is  something 
very  different  from  a  mathematical  mean,  the  reply  is,  that 
natural  selection  signifies  merely  that  groups  of  'natural'  (as  op- 
posed to  supernatural)  causes  cooperate  in  the  production  of  an 
effect;  it  is  not  a  theory  of  the  nature  of  these  'natural'  causes 
or  of  the  mean  established  by  their  operation. 

And  it  seems  unnecessary  that,  granting  the  process,  it  should 
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be  called  'mechanical' — as  opposed  to  purposeful  or  intelligent. 
From  the  same  point  of  view  the  process  of  selective  attention, 
involved  deeply  in  every  logical  association  of  ideas,  is  'mechani- 
cal/ since  from  the  swarm  of  competing  ideas  only  those  are 
selected  that,  by  reason  of  their  momentarily  useful  connection 
with  other  ideas,  are  pertinent  to  the  controlling  interest  or 
guiding  complex  of  ideas1  which  controls  the  forming  judgment. 
If  we  look  to  the  mere  swarm  of  ideas  and  neglect  the  organic 
relationship  between  the  guiding  complex  and  the  elements, 
which,  with  reference  to  the  latter,  find  place  in  the  logical  asso- 
ciation, the  selection  seems  'mechanical,'  or  determined  by  the 
strongest  idea  or  impulse,  most  recent  association,  etc.  If  we 
single  out  the  fact  that  the  elements  obtain  their  individuality  and 
significance  only  by  reference  to  the  complex,  the  latter  becomes 
purposive  and  the  selection  'teleological.'  One  process  is  the 
obverse  of  the  other;  or,  we  take  a  structural  view  in  the  one 
case,  in  the  other  a  dynamical  view  of  the  same  function. 

Similarly  with  reference  to  natural  selection,  whether  in  the 
sphere  of  human  conduct  or  of  animal  activity.  If  we  look  to 
the  aggregate  of  individuals,  natural  selection  seems  mechanically 
to  determine  the  survival  only  of  those  which  possess  certain 
characters  of  utility  to  the  species,  the  individual  as  individual 
counting  for  nothing.  Survival  is  then  to  the  strongest,  but 
strength  will  usually  lie  in  the  possession  of  those  characters 
which  are  of  service  to  the  species.  If,  however,  we  reflect  that 
the  species  is  not,  after  all,  an  entity,  but  a  group  of  individuals 
possessing  certain  relatively  fixed  structural  and  functional  char- 
acters, which  in  competition  secure  their  survival,  conformity  to 
a  type  seems  equally  the  condition  of  individuality.  It  is  only 
the  occupation  of  a  favorable  locality,  the  possession  of  useful 
organs  of  offence  or  of  defence,  etc.,  that  enable  the  organism  to 
survive  at  all,  and  these  appertain  to  it  by  inheritance.  Were 
there  no  uniformities,  no  grouping  of  characters  about  a  mean, 
these  would  be  withdrawn. 

(2)  A  second  objection  to  the  application  of  natural  selection 
to  conduct  is  that  in  human  society  progress  is  for  the  most  part 

JCf.  Stout,  A  Manual  of  Psychology,  London  edition,  1899,  Vol.  II,  p.  448. 
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due  to  a  process  of  deliberate  selection  or  rejection  of  ideas.1 
Here  victories  in  the  domain  of  politics,  science,  or  religion,  are 
won  by  sheer  intelligence  acting  with  reference  to  preconceived 
ends.  A  new  process  supervenes  upon  or  supplants  natural 
selection,  which  is  thus  again  termed  by  contrast  'blind'  and 
'mechanical.' 

But  it  is  an  obviously  futile  proceeding — this  effort  to  gauge 
the  distance  which  separates  a  world  in  which  purposive  activity 
plays  a  part  from  a  world  in  which  natural  selection  is  a  control- 
ling principle,  by  citing  instances  of  purposive  action  or  evidence 
that  such  instances  abound.  One  case  is  as  good  as  a  million, 
since  there  is  something  to  be  accounted  for  if  a  veritable  con- 
trast exists  between  the  'higher'  and  the  'lower,'  the  purposive 
and  the  so-called  'mechanical.'  If,  however,  natural  selection  is 
not  a  theory  of  causes  but  only  of  the  effect  of  aggregated  causes, 
the  latter  may  be  teleological  or  'natural'  as  far  as  the  principle  is 
concerned.  The  only  question  is  that  which  concerns  quantita- 
tive determination,  and  this  again  matters  not  to  the  principle, 
which  concerns  itself  with  our  convenience  as  little  as  it  does 
with  the  causes  of  variation  or  the  nature  of  the  environment. 

(3)  It  is  generally  admitted  that  natural  selection  does  not 
account  for  the  beginning  of  variations,  and  this  check  to  its 
pretensions  in  the  organic  world  is  welcomed  by  the  opponent  of 
natural  selection  in  morals.  But  if  natural  selection,  in  providing 
for  the  elimination  of  unsuitable  characters,  be  a  sine  qua  non  of 
the  establishment  of  the  mean  which  fixes  itself  in  the  type  or 
species,  it  is  all-controlling,  since  its  scope  is  not  diminished 
whatever  may  be  the  principles  we  call  to  aid.  The  variations 
may  be  fortuitous,  or  due  to  a  life-force,  or  consciously  initiated, 
so  far  as  natural  selection  is  concerned,  which  is  only  a  principle 
of  adaptation  through  elimination.  It  is  thus  in  merely  a  nega- 
tive sense  a  principle  of  origin  and  growth,  in  so  far  as  it  provides 
a  moving  type  or  shifting  average  to  which  the  individuals  must 
within  limits  conform.  If,  however,  it  is  not  a  positive  principle 
which  must  be  taken  into  account  for  the  origin  of  variations,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  why  the  recognition  does  not  favor  rather  than 
hinder  its  application  in  morals. 

1-W.  R.  Sorley,  Recent  Tendencies  in  Ethics,  p.  59. 
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(4)  Other  objections,  however  many,  must  be  set  aside,  as  a 
fourth  concept  remains  to  be  considered — that  of  environment. 
And  this  also  has  been  reified.  Or,  in  other  words,  even  by  the 
evolutionist  it  is  given  a  static  and  entitive  character  which  pro- 
foundly affects  our  interpretation  of  evolution  in  ethical  theory. 

Now  "the  canon  of  the  principle  of  natural  selection  is  on  the 
face  of  it  relative  .  .  .  what  is  implied  is  simply  a  relation  to 
one's  surroundings,"1  that  is,  it  imports  essentially  a  relation 
of  the  individual  and  of  the  species  to  the  environment.  But 
what  does  environment  mean?  Obviously  (a)  not  the  totality 
of  all  external  conditions,  but  those  only  within  the  geographical 
range  of  the  species,  which  will  be  relatively  unchanging  or  vari- 
able according  as  the  species  is  relatively  fixed  in  its  habitat  or 
migratory  or  nomadic,  etc.  In  any  case  climatic  changes,  the 
appearance  and  disappearance  of  rival  species,  and  many  other 
conditions  render  the  environment,  from  an  external  point  of 
view  (b)  only  relatively  stable.  The  life  of  the  species  is  de- 
pendent upon  the  changing  character  of  external  conditions, 
among  which  are  included  competing  species,  while  for  the  indi- 
vidual others  of  its  own  kind,  with  which  competition  takes  place, 
constitute  a  part  of  its  environment,  and  the  latter  is,  therefore 
(c)  not  precisely  that  of  the  species. 

Now  it  is  generally  admitted  that  "variations  in  the  individual 
are  produced  by  the  influences  upon  him  of  varying  environment. 
...  Of  the  influence  of  the  environment  upon  the  individual 
no  one  has  any  question."'  And  this  influence  is  reciprocal. 
Even  the  evolutional  ethicist,  who  in  the  end  may  derive  ultimate 
concepts  of  Life,  Health  or  Strength  by  reference  to  a  static 
environment,  says  that  "a  species,  indeed,  does  not  simply  adapt 
itself  to  absolutely  fixed  conditions,  like  wax  poured  into  a  rigid 
mould.  In  altering  itself  it  alters  to  some  extent  its  environment. 
By  extirpating  a  rival  race  it  sets  up  a  whole  series  of  actions  and 
reactions,  implying  a  readjustment  of  the  whole  equilibrium 
amongst  all  the  races  with  which  it  is  in  contact,  and  to  some 
extent  an  alteration  in  the  inorganic  world."3 

1W.  R.  Sorley,  op.  cit.,  p.  70. 

2Conn,  op.  cit.,  p.  148. 

8Leslie  Stephen,  The  Science  of  Ethics,  p.  79. 
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But  the  fact  that  by  slow  increments  of  change  the  environment 
is  also  altered  by  the  individual  is  less  frequently  noted  or  less 
frequently  held  to  be  of  significance.  In  reality  the  environment 
is  never,  as  far  as  its  effect  on  the  individual  is  concerned,  pre- 
cisely the  same  after  a  given  reaction  or  response  to  external 
conditions.  Thus  (d)  it  is  not,  dynamically  regarded,  the  mere 
sum  of  external  conditions  which  affect  the  individual,  but  these 
conditions  plus  the  effect  of  the  effort  for  adjustment  on  the  part 
of  the  individual. 

Let  us  turn  for  a  moment  to  an  analogous  process  which  occurs 
on  a  higher  plane  of  evolution.  As  said,  the  life  of  the  human 
individual  is  lived  in  constant  reference  to  the  social  mean  of 
thought  and  belief  which  has  established  itself,  so  that  even  "the 
doctrines  of  the  greatest  moral  teacher  .  .  .  are  successful  only 
in  proportion  as  they  are  congenial  to  existing  sentiments"  and 
"give  articulate  shape  to  thoughts  already  present  in  the  social 
medium."1  But  the  influence  which  this  medium  exerts  upon 
the  individual  is  not  only  direct  but  indirect.  The  erratic  theory, 
the  religious  or  political  propaganda,  ill-mated  to  the  social  en- 
vironment, are  cut  off  by  causes  beyond  the  control  of  the  indi- 
vidual or  party;  but  as  far  as  the  theory  itself,  or  the  effort  at 
reconstruction  or  readjustment,  is  influenced  by  the  social  mean, 
it  is  the  product  of  the  individual's  conception  of  that  mean. 
The  latter  is,  structurally,  a  highly  complex  system  of  habits  of 
thought,  which  is  constantly  modified  by  fresh  experience  and 
new  efforts  at  adjustment  to  social  conditions.  Now  with  the 
actual  environment  of  the  individual,  or  the  social  environment, 
viewed  dynamically  as  affecting  him,  must  always  be  reckoned 
this  modification — or  the  actual  environment  is  never  the  mere 
aggregate  of  external  influences,  but  these  plus  the  individual 
changing  concept,  and  reorganized  with  reference  to  this  concept. 

Is  the  case  otherwise  in  principle  in  the  organic  world,  even  in 
the  absence  of  a  group-concept,  presupposing  only  organic  plas- 
ticity and  elemental  organic  memory?  Every  reaction  leaves 
the  animal  with  a  different  situation  to  confront,  while,  given  a 
newly  acquired  habit  (say  an  arboreal  habit),  its  actual  environ- 

Stephen,  op.  cit.,  p.  131. 
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ment  is  profoundly  altered,  though  external  physical  conditions 
remain  practically  the  same.  If  we  represent  the  relatively  static 
environment  by  the  symbols  A,  B,  C,  D  .  .  .  M,  the  actual 
dynamic  environment  will  be  A,  B,  C,  E  .  .  .  MX  (x  signifying 
the  modification  wrought  by  the  habit);  for  if  the  animal  find 
food  in  its  arboreal  excursions,  more  will  be  left  on  the  ground 
for  others  and  new  conditions  will  arise.  If  the  habit  become 
permanent,  and  if  through  imitation  (which  the  organic  selection- 
ists emphasize)  or  similar  pressure  of  external  conditions,  others 
acquire  the  habit  through  successive  generations,  variations  may 
arise  favoring  continued  adaptation  to  the  new  mode  of  life,  and 
these  will  be  selected. 

Thus  by  slow  increments  of  change  in  the  environment  of  the 
individual  the  general  average  of  individuals  constituting  the 
species  is  a  moving  average;  and  in  turn  the  species,  always 
ultimately  through  the  individual,  modifies  its  environment. 
The  latter  is  never  practically  fixed  and  static,  but  a  moving  and 
dynamic  influence.  And  it  is  environment  solely  in  this  sense 
that  is  significant  in  our  use  of  the  term  natural  selection,  an 
environment  whose  constituent  factors  can  never  be  fully  ex- 
hibited in  their  joint  influence. 

Now  it  is  admitted  that  natural  selection  signifies  fitness  for 
survival,  the  fitness  being  determined  by  environment  through 
natural  selection,  which  tends  to  group  individuals  about  a  mean 
or  general  average.  As  the  environment  is  constantly  changing, 
it  is  this  changing  environment  which  determines  the  standard 
of  survival.  But,  contrariwise,  this  dynamic  environment,  of 
constantly  increasing  complexity,  is  regarded  by  the  evolutional 
ethicist  as  something  which  is  merely  superadded  or  superimposed 
upon  a  permanent  environment,  one  that  determines  through 
natural  selection  the  elemental  instincts  and  qualities  of  the 
organism,  and  with  regard  to  these,  the  standard  or  criterion, 
alike  of  organic  and  human  evolution.  Let  us,  say  they,  find 
the  laws  which  are  common  to  man  and  the  amoeba  and  we  shall 
have  the  clue  to  human  progress  in  the  future.  It  is  this  static 
conception  of  environment  which  occasions  the  evolutionist  atti- 
tude expressed  in  the  statement  that  "we  must  interpret  the 
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more  developed  by  the  less  developed."1  the  complex  in  terms  of 
the  simple,  the  higher  in  terms  of  the  lower.  Evolution,  however, 
signifies  essentially  continuity,  a  continuity  such  that  the  'higher' 
may  be  exhibited  as  structurally  and  functionally  continuous 
with  the  lower;'  but  the  conception  that  the  higher  has  developed 
out  of  the  lower,  or  that  the.  lower  has  evolved  with  constant 
reference  to  a  higher,  is  relative  to  our  purpose  merely.  We 
have  now  to  consider  the  bearing  which  the  above  conception  of 
environment  has  for  the  determination  of  ethical  criteria  within 
the  field  of  evolutional  ethics. 

B.  "The  law  of  nature  has  but  one  precept,  'Be  strong,'  "says 
Stephen,1  and  this  may  be  taken  as  fairly  representative  of  the 
concepts  which  emerge  in  the  development  of  evolutionist  ethical 
theory.  Strength,  courage,  prudence  and  other  aggressive  or 
self-assertive  qualities,  are  given  not  only  genetic  primacy  but 
ethical  priority.  Life,  health,  efficiency,  fitness  for  survival,  be- 
come the  criteria  by  reference  to  which  the  priority  of  ethical 
virtues  may  be  discovered.  If  natural  selection  be  given  place 
in  ethical  theory,  the  standard  which  it  provides  must  also  be 
accepted,  and  whatever  other  principles  come  into  play,  that  con- 
duct must  be  judged  morally  right  which  is  determined  by  the 
principle  of  survival.  Two  problems  are  here  suggested:  (i)  Is 
survival  a  sufficient  criterion  of  moral  value?  (2)  Does  the 
acceptance  of  natural  selection  in  morals  require  the  admission 
of  the  above  criteria  of  evolutional  ethics?  The  second  of  these 
problems  we  may  consider  first. 

(i)  Now  if  natural  selection  is  relative  merely,  signifying  rela- 
tionship to  environment,  those  groups  of  causes  summarized  by 
the  term,  natural  selection,  must  so  operate  as  to  'select'  those  char- 
acters which  secure  the  conformity  of  the  individual  to  the  actual 
dynamic  environment  in  which  he  lives.  Thus,  in  modern  human 
society,  those  qualities  are  selected  which  secure  the  individual's 
adaptation  to  the  complex  social  environment  in  which  he  lives 
and  acts.  His  existence,  not,  to  be  sure,  as  regards  mere  tenure 
of  life,  but  as  a  member  of  society  organic  to  the  whole,  is  de- 
pendent upon  his  possession  of  those  qualities  which  are  essential 
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to  the  continuance  of  society.  In  other  words,  it  is  conformity 
to  the  relatively  complex  rather  than  to  the  relatively  simple 
environmental  conditions  which  is  favored  by  natural  selection. 
Such  conformity  is  secured  by  adjustments;  these,  in  turn,  favor 
life  indirectly  through  the  continuance  of  the  functions  which 
society  provides  for  him  as  a  member,  functions  without  which 
mere  organic  instincts  and  corresponding  activities  of  expression 
would,  on  this  higher  plane,  be  powerless  to  secure  the  end,  namely, 
life,  which  evolution  at  lower  animal  levels  seems  alone  directly 
to  favor. 

Admittedly,  the  more  complex  activities  of  individuals  in 
modern  civilized  society,  and  progress — if  there  be  progress- 
are  dependent  upon  the  integrity  of  basal  instincts  which  mem- 
bers of  the  most  complex  society  have  in  common  with  those  of 
the  simplest  and  most  primitive.  But  the  fact  that  such  needs 
and  instincts  are  basal  to  all  mankind  does  not  warrant  the  in- 
ference that  natural  selection  directly  favors  only  the  continuance 
of  those  modes  of  reaction  which  satisfy  them.  At  whatever 
level,  the  implications  of  natural  selection  are  always  utility, 
efficiency,  fitness  for  survival  because  of  adaptation,  and  through 
adaptation  the  preservation  of  a  no-wise  static  mean.  But  all 
these  conditions  are  relative  to  a  changing  dynamic  environment 
quite  other  than  that  which  interprets  the  end  as  life.  We  must 
say  either  that  Life — another  reified  concept — means  differently 
at  different  levels  of  evolution,  or  that  life  itself,  as  the  mere 
continuance  of  organic  processes  in  the  individual,  is  an  end 
which  at  higher  stages  of  evolution  can  be  secured  only  by  forms 
of  adjustment  that  favor  primarily  other  ends  than  life. 

In  misinterpretation  of  this  relation  Professor  Sorley  says: 
"Surely  it  is  clear  that  it  is  only  in  the  rarest  cases  that  false  or 
inadequate  ideas  .  .  .  have  any  tendency  to  shorten  life  or 
weaken  health.  Bishop  Wilberforce  was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  not  by  the  triumphant  dialectic  of  Professor  Huxley.  Sir 
Richard  Owen  lived  to  a  patriarchal  old  age,  and  did  not  dis- 
appear from  the  face  of  the  earth  because  he  clung  to  an  idea 
which  the  best  intellect  of  his  time  had  relinquished.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  doctrine  of  the  fixity  of  the  species — if  you  hold  it 
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— which  will  in  the  least  degree  tend  to  diminish  vitality.  Natu- 
ral selection  has  practically  no  effect  at  all  in  exterminating 
those  who  adhere  to  this  idea."1  But  the  principle  could  hardly 
be  maintained  as  a  universal  proposition  with  the  history  of  the 
Middle  Ages  as  a  witness  to  the  effect  which  adherence  to  an  idea 
has  had  upon  the  life  and  health  and  fortunes  of  scores  of  indi- 
viduals. It  would  be  more  to  the  point  to  show  that  the  life, 
liberty  or  reputation  of  Bruno,  Galileo,  Lavoisier,  Priestley,  Flade, 
Agrippa,  Bekker,  and  scores  of  others — among  them  Colenso, 
befriended  and  persecuted  by  Bishop  Wilberforce — were  unaf- 
fected by  their  adherence  to  ideas  that  were  incompatible  with 
prevailing  beliefs. 

But  persecution,  happily  infrequent  at  present,  is  only  inci- 
dental to  the  requirement  we  have  been  considering.  With  the 
growing  complexity  of  human  social  relations  it  becomes  evident 
that  the  expression  'staking  one's  life'  or  'one's  all'  is  no  mere 
figure  of  speech.  So  delicate  are  the  adjustments  and  so  intricate 
the  trains  of  circumstance  set  in  motion  by  slight  mischance, 
that  health  and  bare  life  itself  depend  upon  the  nicety  of  these 
adjustments.  If  temperance,  courage,  and  other  basic  qualities 
are  necessary  to  the  preservation  of  the  health,  strength,  or 
efficiency  of  the  individual,  the  scope  and  exercise  of  these  virtues 
are  in  turn  dependent  upon  countless  intricate  adjustments  to 
social  conditions  or  relations  in  which  the  individual  is  a  worker 
for  personal  and  social  ends  far  removed  from  that  of  life  itself. 
However  strong  and  aggressive  the  individual  and  prominent  the 
qualities  that  make  for  mere  preservation  of  individual  existence, 
the  individual  and  these  qualities  are  not  quite  the  same  in  all 
conditions,  and  in  the  fulfilment  of  all  functions  in  society.  In 
contradiction  to  the  evolutionist  conception  that  these  mors  com- 
plex— not  to  say  'higher' — functions  and  adjustments  are  mere 
modes  of  life-saving,  that  is,  subordinate  to  the  quite  general 
ends  of  life  and  health,  they  seem  directed  rather  to  the  conserv- 
ing of  life  as  identified  with  the  correct  fulfilment  of  functions  in 
society.  And  natural  selection  —  if  it  be  applicable  in  this 
sphere — favors  by  its  negation  of  maladjustments  efficiency  for 
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the  performance  of  those  functions  which  society  is  selecting  in 
its  progressive  definition  of  life  in  terms  of  function.  The  indi- 
vidual obtains  his  own  definition  of  life  from  his  social,  or  psychi- 
cal environment,  and  by  his  choices  identifies  his  life  with  the 
functions  consequent  upon  his  definition.  Life  and  personality 
become  one;  but  to  say  that  the  end  is  life  is  less  significant  of 
the  process  than  to  say  that  it  is  personality.  To  define  the  end 
in  terms  of  life  is  much  the  same  as  to  define  a  watch  in  terms  of 
brass  and  nickel,  and  to  regard  escapement,  balance-wheel,  and 
main-spring  as  so  many  specialized  forms  of  mechanism  by  means 
of  which  time-keepers  are  seeking  the  conservation  of  metal. 

(2)  Is  survival  an  adequate  criterion  of  moral  value?  Here 
we  are  met  by  an  inevitable  antinomy  between  the  ideal  and  the 
actual,  the  'ought'  to  be  and  the  'is';  and  it  seems  that  from  the 
very  nature  of  morality  the  contrast  must  be  absolute.  Yet  that 
which  ought  to  be  is  necessarily  determined  causally  within  the 
limits  of  what  is  possible  of  realization  with  reference  to  conditions 
which  obtain  within  the  actual,  conditions  that  are  the  result  of 
a  continuous  process  of  evolution.  And  if  evolution  applies  with- 
in the  sphere  of  morality,  one  must  hold  that  what  shall  be  is 
determined,  or  has  its  determinate  place,  with  respect  to  what 
has  been,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  future  is  in  principle  con- 
tinuous with  the  past.  In  this  case  the  ought  to  be  would  signify, 
(a)  merely  individual  recognition  of  the  unattainable,  or  (b)  more 
or  less  adequate  prevision  of  the  future  for  which  natural  selection 
and  survival  provide  the  means.  But  natural  selection  is,  we 
have  seen,  relative  to  the  higher,  not  to  the  lower  environment;  or 
modes  of  conduct  are  selected  not  with  regard  to  conditions  that 
have  become  fixed  in  stereotyped  forms,  but  with  reference  to 
a  complex  social  and  psychical  environment  which  is  always  in 
advance  of  these. 

And  this  is  the  reason  why  the  record  of  the  past  can  never 
accurately  forecast  the  end ;  for  of  the  social  medium  which  deter- 
mines always,  in  its  relation  to  the  individual,  the  direction  which 
evolution  shall  take,  the  individual  alone  is  the  interpreter.  The 
goal  remains  an  individual  one,  but  the  creation  of  the  type  is  the 
primary  condition  of  the  existence  of  the  individual,  and  con- 
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formity  to  the  type  has  less  a  negative  and  restrictive  than  a 
positive  significance.  Thus  to  say  that  natural  selection  favors 
the  type  rather  than  the  individual  is  to  say  that  it  favors  that 
which  is  the  condition  of  individuality  at  a  given  stage  of  evolu- 
tion. The  type  exists  only  for  the  individual — to  be  in  him,  the 
individual,  in  the  form  of  instincts,  habits,  associative  processes 
— while,  in  turn,  the  individual  exists  only  to  express  in  himself 
the  type,  as  only  in  so  doing  can  he  realize  himself  as  an  indi- 
vidual. Natural  selection,  in  the  ethical  sphere,  at  any  rate, 
implies  the  negation  of  the  individual  as  an  entity  opposed  to 
the  type,  and  is  thus  equally  a  positive  principle,  making  'auto- 
matically' for  growth  in  personality.  To  be  all  that  men  are — 
were  such  a  thing  possible — would  satisfy  the  conditions  of  unique 
individuality  and  ideal  personality  far  more  than  to  be  what  no 
other  man  is — were  this  also  possible.  But  it  is  the  latter  ideal 
that  is  dominant  in  much  of  the  anti-social  ethics  which,  like 
that  of  Nietzsche,  finds  favor  in  men's  sight  at  the  present  time. 
Evolution  favors  such  ethics  only  when  we  create  fictitious  dual- 
isms like  the  foregoing,  disjoin  idealism  from  the  process,  and  re- 
instate human  egoistic  qualities  which,  however  good  in  them- 
selves, have  long  since  become  organic  to  other  ends. 

C.  V.  TOWER. 
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REVIEWS  OF  BOOKS. 

The  Development  of  Religion:  A  Study  in  Anthropology  and  Social 
Psychology.  By  IRVING  KING.  New  York,  The  Macmillan  Co.,  1910. 
— pp.  xxiii,  371. 

This  book  may  be  described  as  an  able  and  well-informed  attempt  to 
explain  the  complex  and  perplexing  phenomena  of  primitive  religion  by 
the  methods  of  a  functional  psychology  closely  affiliated  with  'instrumental 
pragmatism.'  The  introductory  chapter,  however,  discusses  "the  pos- 
siblity  and  scope  of  the  psychology  of  religion"  in  a  way  that  at  first 
seems  Neo-Kantian  rather  than  pragmatic.  By  a  rational  explanation 
is  meant  one  in  terms  of  efficient  causation  (p.  13).  This  applies  to  the 
values  as  well  as  to  the  contents  of  religious  experience,  since  "all  predica- 
tions of  value  are  themselves  facts  to  be  explained  along  with  other 
experiences.  The  values  and  ends  for  the  psychologist  are  probably  quite 
different  from  those  conceived  by  the  possessor  of  the  experience"  (p.  15). 
The  old  method  of  analyzing  the  religious  experience  as  so  much  static 
content,  and  attempting  to  reduce  it  to  terms  of  emotion,  will,  or  thought, 
themselves  left  undefined,  is  quite  futile.  Any  significant  advance,  here 
as  elsewhere,  must  "take  account  of  the  implications  of  the  reaction  as  the 
fundamental  psychic  unit,  .  .  .  (and)  attempt  to  treat  the  acts  and  states 
of  consciousness  with  reference  to  their  setting  in  the  general  life-process" 
(pp.  22-23). 

The  four  following  chapters  all  deal  with  the  origin  of  religious  attitudes 
and  practices  from  the  point  of  view  thus  defined.  The  theories  of  an 
innate  or  ultimate  instinct  or  perception,  accounting  for  religion,  which 
Miiller,  Tiele,  Jastrow,  and  others  have  adopted  in  various  forms,  involve 
a  serious  misuse  of  the  term  'instinct,'  which  in  its  proper  meaning  does 
not  necessarily  imply  consciousness;  and  they  simply  put  to  one  side  the 
real  problem,  which  is  "to  show  how  and  why,  given  certain  acts,  the 
religious  consciousness,  or  attitude,  has  been  built  up"  (p.  28).  If  any- 
thing is  fundamental  and  common  to  the  various  religions  of  the  world, 
it  is  not  any  objective  ideas  or  beliefs,  but  an  attitude  which  may  be  de-. 
scribed  as  appreciative  or  valuational.  The  various  forms  of  such  an 
attitude  are  developed  as  elements  in  differing  reactions  to  environmental 
situations,  social  and  physical.  For  primitive  man,  at  least,  the  practice 
or  rite  came  first,  and  caused  the  belief. 

Acts  of  the  simplest  type  are  instinctive  or  impulsive  movements, 
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involving  little  or  no  consciousness.  As  they  become  more  complicated, 
they  become  objects  of  attention,  and  gain  significance  and  value  for 
the  agent.  Dr.  King  distinguishes  and  illustrates  four  ways  in  which 
such  complication  has  developed:  conscious  attempts  to  adopt  means  to 
end;  the  accumulation  of  chance  variations  in  conduct,  preserved  and 
transmitted  by  social  heredity  and  imitation;  emotional  overflow  in 
imitative  action  when  the  real  action  is  for  the  time  prevented;  and  the 
results  of  the  play  impulse.  Only  as  complex  activities  are  thus  de- 
veloped is  the  value  of  the  end  fully  realized,  for  the  associated  acts  both 
engage  the  attention  and  give  time  for  the  consciousness  of  value  to 
develop;  and  as  such  activities  become  habitual  they  may  themselves 
"become  the  basis  of  many  emotional  values  which  have  little  or  no 
connection  with  the  original  object  of  the  acts." 

The  origin  of  valuation  is  connected  with  crises,  then,  occasioning  in 
these  various  ways  complications  of  conduct.  "In  the  case  of  primitive 
man,  the  most  acutely  felt  inhibitions  were  certainly  those  which  affected 
the  group  as  a  whole" — the  needs  of  food  and  of  defence  (p.  66).  His 
tribe  is  in  fact  his  universe.  All  his  permanent  values  are  therefore  social 
values;  social  activities  are  the  matrix  from  which  all  higher  values,  and 
especially  the  religious,  emerge.  The  less  definite  the  social  structure, 
the  vaguer  and  more  uncertain  religious  values  and  ideas  are. 

Social  values  are  religious  for  primitive  man  because  they  are  ultimate. 
"The  religious  attitude  may  be  said  to  be  the  consciousness  of  the  value 
of  action  in  terms  of  its  ultimate  organization,"  and  this  for  the  primitive 
mind  is  "activity  organized  with  reference  to  the  welfare  of  the  tribe  as  a 
whole"  (p.  85).  The  fifth  chapter,  on  "The  Origin  of  Religious  Practices," 
is  devoted  to  an  extended  review  of  various  examples  of  such  social  activi- 
ties, arising  in  the  four  ways  already  enumerated,  and  showing  every 
gradation  "from  the  purely  playful  and  practical  to  the  religious." 

Common  habits  of  action  as  the  basis  of  commonly  recognized  values, 
however,  will  not  of  themselves  explain  the  origin  of  ideas  of  deities. 
We  must  take  account  of  another  factor,  the  widely  spread  primitive 
belief  or  'concept'  of  a  mysterious  power  or  force  behind  all  natural  phe- 
nomena. The  plausible  evidence  that  this,  and  not  a  personification  of 
nature,  is  the  savage's  original  way  of  viewing  things,  is  reviewed  in  the 
sixth  chapter.  Not  definitely  conscious  of  personality  in  himself,  he  is 
not  at  first  likely  to  ascribe  it  to  other  things.  But  he  explains  the  strange, 
the  wonderful,  and  the  startling  by  the  presence  or  possession  of  an  un- 
defined power  or  force,  which  is  often  conceived  in  a  quasi-mechanical 
way.  This  idea  is  not  in  itself  religious.  It  becomes  so  only  as  it  is  taken 
up  in  a  valuational  consciousness  of  the  general  type  already  described, 
and  it  contributes  to  the  development  of  magic  as  well  as  of  religion. 
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An  interesting  discussion  of  the  relation  of  magic  and  religion  follows 
(Chapter  VII),  introduced  by  a  criticism  of  Frazer's  well-known  theory  of 
the  priority  of  the  former,  which  seems  to  me  the  clearest  and  most  ade- 
quate yet  published.  In  the  main  Dr.  King  agrees  with  Jevons,  that 
magic  coexists  with  religion,  but  is  distinguished  from  the  latter  by  its 
relatively  unsocial,  secret,  and  individualistic  character.  But  his  genetic  - 
method  enables  him  to  avoid  the  tendency,  which  Jevons  to  some  extent 
shares  with  Frazer,  to  describe  the  savage's  original  attitude  towards  his  • 
world  in  terms  of  the  reflective  understanding.  There  is  a  substratum  of 
primitive  practices  from  which  both  magic  and  religion  develop,  and  which 
at  first  appear,  as  already  described,  as  unreflective  and  spontaneous 
reactions,  largely  playful,  emotional,  or  mimetic. 

The  eighth  chapter  discusses  some  "further  considerations  regarding 
the  evolution  of  the  religious  attitude."  This  chapter  would,  it  seems  to 
me,  be  more  properly  placed  if  it  followed  the  fifth.  The  attempts  made 
to  describe  this  evolution  in  terms  of  approach  to  some  predetermined 
concept,  such  as  monotheism,  or  as  the  unfolding  of  an  original  'instinct1 
or  'idea,'  are  rejected  as  unsupported  by  the  analogy  of  biology,  from  which 
it  is  held  that  they  borrowed  their  method,  and  as  contrary  to  the  facts. 
Primitive  religions  arise  from  the  activities  of  the  group,  and  in  them  we 
do  not  find  a  constant  element  which  gradually  becomes  explicit,  but 
"an  indefinite  number  of  discrete  attitudes,  which,  within  limits,  bear  a 
definite  relation  to  the  matrix  of  experience  out  of  which  they  have 
evolved"  (p.  213).  "The  only  continuity  in  religious  evolution  is  the 
continuity  of  the  social  background,  which,  under  varying  conditions, 
produces  varying  types  of  religious  growth"  (p.  217).  These  statements 
apply  especially  to  the  primitive  phases  of  religion.  The  more  developed 
forms,  like  well-marked  biological  types,  acquire  a  momentum  and  'direc- 
tion of  movement'  which  makes  their  further  development  relatively 
independent  of  environment. 

The  "origin  and  development  of  concepts  of  divine  personages,"  and 
the  "problem  of  monotheism  and  of  ethical  conceptions  of  the  deity" 
are  the  subjects  of  the  ninth  and  tenth  chapters.  Deistic  ideas,  like  other 
religious  'expressions  of  value-sense,'  develop  through  social  reactions. 
The  interests  which  produce  them  are  of  the  most  various  kinds,  and  we 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  one-sided  explanations  of  their  origin. 
There  is  "a  natural  transition  from  objects  of  attention  to  objects  of  real  . 
religious  adoration."  Situations  of  strained  attention  or  interest,  in- 
volving as  they  often  do,  a  'take  care'  or  'watch  out'  attitude,  produce 
quite  naturally  in  the  savage  mind  the  notion  of  a  'power'  in  the  interesting 
object.  This  notion  is  most  easily  associated  with  living  beings,  human 
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and  animal,  and  with  their  spirits  after  death,  since  these  are  natural 
objects  of  social  interest.  What  further  'filling-in'  of  the  idea  of  the  deity 
remains  to  be  explained  "is  in  large  measure  due  to  the  play  of  fancy  as 
stimulated  by  human  associations"  (p.  258).  The  manifold  myths  of 
'culture-heroes,'  ranging  from  the  clever  trickster  to  the  racial  god,  illus- 
trate the  various  steps  of  the  deifying  process. 

Such  beliefs  and  ideas  as  these,  with  their  associations  of  'power*  with 
conscious  personal  agents,  "assist  the  primitive  man  in  bringing  his  world, 
with  its  piecemeal  conceptions  of  force,  into  personal  relationship  with 
himself"  (p.  262).  The  Hebrew  and  Christian  ideas  of  God  are  the  results 
of  the  same  laws  which  explain  the  appearance  of  monotheistic  ideas 
elsewhere.  So  far  as  mere  monotheism  is  concerned,  it  seems  possible 
for  it  to  appear  at  a  relatively  low  stage  of  culture;  for  we  must  distinguish 
between  psychological  and  metaphysical  monotheism,  and  of  the  former 
"the  essential  elements  are  present  in  a  merely  tribal  god  (since)  he  is  the 
symbol  of  the  most  dominating  values  in  the  tribe's  experience"  (p.  269). 
There  is  no  such  abrupt  gap  between  primitive  and  more  advanced  religion 
and  morals  as  is  often  assumed,  from  the  standpoint  of  the  higher  civiliza- 
tion. "The  actual  presence  in  primitive  ethos  of  all  the  fundamental 
human  virtues"  is  plain  to  the  unbiased  observation  of  one  who  takes  the 
genetic  standpoint,  as,  for  example,  in  the  case  of  the  central  Australians 
(Chapter  XI,  Religion  and  Morals). 

The  topic  of  the  twelfth  chapter  is  the  relation  of  religious  values  to 
the  'pathological,'  or  broadly  speaking,  to  "unusual  experiences  and  un- 
usual motor-activities"  (p.  308).  Since  religious  values  stand  for  the 
ultimate  well-being  of  the  individual  or  of  the  group,  and,  as  social  prod- 
ucts, are  reinforced  by  social  suggestion,  they  are  naturally  "powerful 
excitants  of  the  imagination  and  of  the  emotions"  (p.  313).  The  abnormal 
phenomena  thus  produced  are  explained  by  the  naive  mind,  like  other 
things  connected  with  interesting  social  activities,  by  the  quasi-hypothesis 
of  a  supernatural  power;  and  this  very  hypothesis  "tends  to  accentuate" 
the  phenomena  in  question.  The  notion  that  we  have  special  relations 
with  the  divine  through  the  'subconscious'  must  of  course  be  rejected  as  a 
mere  survival  of  primitive  ideas;  but  nevertheless  these  unusual  expe- 
riences have  their  own  value  in  developing  higher  types  of  religion.  In 
the  first  place,  the  subliminal  stands,  in  part  at  least,  for  the  values  of 
past  experience,  and  "the  centre  of  consciousness,  because  it  is  primarily 
an  adjusting  apparatus,  is  often  inadequate  as  an  index  to  the  entirety  of 
life"  (p.  327).  In  the  second  place,  "mental  pathology,  up  to  a  certain 
point,  is  .  .  .  especially  associated  with  the  development  of  individuality" 
(p.  330) — the  appearance  of  prophets.  Social  acceptance,  the  corre- 
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spondence  to  genuine  human  needs  (p.  336)  is  however  the  ultimate  test 
of  the  validity  of  the  teaching  promulgated  by  the  prophet. — For,  as  the 
last  chapter  of  the  book  argues,  the  question  whether  beliefs  in  the  super- 
natural are  essential  to  religion,  while  always  pertinent,  no  matter  how 
complete  the  psychological  explanation  of  such  ideas — for  "one  sort  of 
experience  cannot  be  said,  offhand,  to  be  more  reliable  than  another  kind" 
(p.  338) — must  be  decided  in  the  light  of  our  knowledge  of  how  the  be- 
liefs originated.  And  this  shows  us  that  they  are  primarily  'symbols'  of 
value,  'working  concepts,'  'practical  hypotheses,'  the  products  and  the 
'tools'  of  attitudes. 

In  attempting  a  criticism  of  the  book,  it  must  be  said,  in  the  first  place, 
that  Dr.  King  has  succeeded  in  what  he  describes  as  its  primary  purpose 
— "to  contribute  something  toward  the  definition  of  social  psychology  by 
illustrating  the  application  of  psychological  method  in  the  interpretation 
of  the  data  of  a  relatively  limited  field  of  social  phenomena"  (p.  viii). 
There  have  been  in  this  country  a  number  of  psychological  studies  of 
various  phases  of  religion ;  this  is  the  first  to  examine  and  utilize  in  a  com- 
prehensive way  the  data  on  primitive  religion  now  so  richly  furnished  by 
anthropology.  While  the  exposition  is  not  overburdened  with  the  wealth 
of  illustrative  material  thus  available,  that  offered  is  aptly  selected  and 
thoroughly  organized.  The  previous  work  in  this  field  has  often  been 
classificatory  rather  than  explanatory.  It  has  halted  with  the  enumera- 
tion of  practices  and  of  ideas,  such  as  animism,  'naturism,'  fetichism,  ances- 
tor-worship, which  themselves  needed  explanation,  or,  if  explained,  still 
required  an  explanation  of  the  way  in  which  they  became  specifically 
religious.  Primitive  religion  has  often  been  arbitrarily  identified  with 
some  one  of  these.  The  psychology  consciously  or  unconsciously  used  by 
some  of  the  most  eminent  anthropologists  has  been  of  the  classical  ratio- 
cinative  and  associational  type.  Dr.  King's  standpoint,  and  his  emphasis 
upon  the  social  and  active  character  of  primitive  mind,  enable  him  in  large 
measure  to  substitute  explanation  for  description,  and  to  throw  new  light 
on  some  of  the  most  vexed  questions  in  savage  beliefs  and  practices. 
The  discussion  of  totemism  at  page  150,  and  that  of  so-called  'high  gods 
of  low  races'  at  page  235,  are  admirable  examples  of  this,  though  merely 
incidental  to  the  general  discussion. 

It  is,  however,  surprising  that  a  work  on  the  psychology  of  religion, 
published  at  this  time,  should  take  no  account  of  the  recent  volumes  of 
Wundt's  Volkerpsychologie.  Some  reference  to  Wundt's  account  of 
'mythological  apperception,'  and  to  his  theory  of  the  'bound'  or  'fixed' 
soul,  would  have  been  useful  in  considering  the  primitive  idea  of  mysterious 
power,  and  its  eventful  incorporation  in  deities,  which  Dr.  King  explains 
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largely  by  association.  At  any  rate,  Wimdt's  theory  must  certainly  be 
reckoned  with. 

Dr.  King's  identification  of  many  early  religious  practices  and  ideas 
with  the  social  activities  of  the  group,  and  his  explanation  of  their  original 
ultimateness  in  value  by  the  ultimateness  of  the  group  for  the  interest  and 
experience  of  the  individual  at  that  time,  seems  to  me  well-founded.  But 
I  do  not  believe  that  by  itself  it  will  explain  the  nature  of  all  religious 
ideas,  especially  the  later  ones,  any  more  than  an  account  of  the  origin  of 
some  aesthetic  values  in  mimes  and  dances  as  social  activities,  let  us  say, 
explains  the  development  of  a  sense  of  the  sublime  or  beautiful  in  nature. 
Those  who  do  not  regard  the  'instrumental'  view  as  an  adequate  account 
of  mind  will  naturally  be  disposed  to  allow  more  to  that  'metaphysisches 
Bedurfniss'  of  which  Schopenhauer  speaks  in  a  similar  connection.  The 
theoretical  interest  certainly  plays  an  important  part  in  the  history  of 
religious  ideas,  and  not  all  of  religion  belongs  to  the  habitual  side  of  mind. 
Dr.  King  points  out  the  great  share  taken  by  'reflection'  in  developing  the 
more  advanced  'historical'  religions.  Some  consideration  of  the  nature 
of  'reflection,'  as  an  activity  which  interprets  its  objects  rather  than  re- 
sponds to  them,  might  go  far  to  establish  a  continuity  in  the  various  lines 
of  the  religious  evolution  which  would  not  reside  chiefly  in  a  physical  or 
social  'background'  or  'environment'  of  the  religious  mind,  and  to  justify 
a  metaphysics  as  well  as  a  psychology  of  religion — since  it  would  show  that 
there  are  other  modes  of  explanation  besides  efficient  causation.  But  this 
issue  is  too  fundamental  for  discussion  here. 

The  book  is  well  and  accurately  printed.  The  note  on  page  13,  which 
evidently  was  at  first  in  the  body  of  the  text,  should  be  restored  to  its 
original  position,  as  its  absence  leaves  an  hiatus  there.  Sir  Alfred  Lyall 
is  referred  to  in  the  Index,  and  on  pages  191  and  248,  as  'Charles.' 

EDMUND  H.  HOLLANDS. 
HAMILTON  COLLEGE. 

Knowledge,  Life  and  Reality;  An  Essay  in  Systematic  Philosophy. 
By  GEORGE  TRUMBULL  LADD.  New  York,  Dodd,  Mead,  and  Co., 
1909.— pp.  x,  549. 

The  new  book  by  Professor  Ladd  makes  no  profession  of  adding  any- 
thing radically  new  or  distinctive  to  the  body  of  thought  already  worked 
out  by  this  author  in  much  detail  throughout  a  series  of  well-known 
volumes.  Nevertheless,  it  has  a  genuine  and  significant  place  to  fill  on 
the  shelf  of  the  corpus  Laddicum.  It  is  not  only  a  sort  of  omnium  gatherum, 
drawing  all  portions  of  the  system  into  the  conspectus  of  a  single  volume, 
but  it  is  also  in  some  sense  a  message  to  the  gentiles,  since  its  style  and 
arrangement  are  designed  to  make  it  less  formidable  to  the  unwary  than 
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are  more  special  discussions.  The  author  says:  "Several  of  these  have 
been  designedly  technical  and  elaborate  treatises  of  particular  depart- 
ments of  philosophy.  But  in  this  one  volume  I  am  putting  into  semi- 
popular  form  the  system  of  reflective  thinking  which  has  been  evolved 
and  published  previously  in  separate  volumes.  The  reader  who  requires 
a  more  detailed  exposition  and  defense  of  this  system  should  study  it  in 
these  monographs.  To  them,  however,  not  infrequent  reference  has  been 
made  in  the  present  volume."  Accordingly,  a  survey  of  the  table  of 
contents  shows  that  the  material  of  this  book  is  distributed  among  the 
special  departments  which  Professor  Ladd  has  already  treated,  assigning 
about  three  or  four  chapters  to  a  department.  The  direct  quotations, 
while  sometimes  rather  extensive,  are  on  the  whole  less  in  evidence  than 
might  have  been  anticipated.  The  general  plan  of  the  work  suggests  in 
some  ways  that  of  the  Introduction  to  Philosophy.  And  this  also  is  an 
introduction  to  philosophy.  The  main  differences  between  the  two  turn 
upon  the  fact  that  the  earlier  volume  was  before  the  elaboration,  and  the 
present  one  after  the  detailed  development  of  Professor  Ladd's  system. 
True  the  reader  need  not  be  already  acquainted  with  that  system;  but 
the  book  is  written  with  close  reference  to  the  form  in  which  the  dis- 
cussions stand  on  many  hundreds  of  printed  pages. 

Our  estimation  of  the  present  book  will  turn  to  an  unusual  degree, 
then,  upon  the  significance  which  we  find  in  Professor  Ladd's  philosophical 
work  taken  as  a  whole.  From  the  standpoint  of  encyclopedic  complete- 
ness and  attention  to  empirical  science,  his  system  is  comparable  to  that 
of  another  great  system-maker,  Herbert  Spencer.  The  comparison  is 
suggestive.  Herbert  Spencer  has  received  a  great  deal  of  attention  from 
all  the  world,  and  is  especially  well  known  to  students  of  science.  Yet 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  Professor  Ladd's  work  is  based  upon  a 
richer,  sounder,  and  more  critical  treatment  of  the  various  branches  of 
science  which  are  relevant  to  its  issues,  and  it  is  incomparably  more 
competent  in  its  treatment  of  the  major  metaphysical  ideas  involved  in  a 
philosophical  synthesis.  But  it  is  more  sober,  balanced,  considerate  of 
all  interests,  and  home-staying.  It  does  not  turn  the  entire  cultural 
universe  upside  down.  And  therefore  it  makes  little  noise.  Perhaps  it 
should  be  urged  more  strongly  upon  the  attention  of  scientific  students 
who  seek  some  reasoned  discussion  of  the  import  of  a  philosophical  synthe- 
sis in  touch  with  the  empirical  sciences.  At  any  rate  its  experimental 
character  is  far  more  genuine  than  that  of  Spencer. 

When  compared  with  the  systematic  work  of  trained  metaphysicians, 
however,  and  especially  of  those  trained  in  the  dialectic  of  the  Hegelian 
school,  Professor  Ladd's  writings  exhibit  a  noteworthy  contrast.  The 
dialectic  is  less  forceful.  It  can  almost  be  said  that  these  writings  do 
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not  try  to  prove  things.  They  do,  indeed,  state  matters  in  such  a  way, 
and  manage  the  discussion  to  such  an  effect,  as  to  make  the  faith  in  higher 
categories  seem  reasonable  and  justifiable.  The  characteristic  Laddian 
bond  of  inference  is  rather  well  expressed  in  the  present  volume  (p.  193) 
as  follows:  "And  now,  gathering  together  the  conclusions  which  seern 
suggested,  if  not  forced  upon  the  mind  by  an  attempt  to  interpret  the 
significance  of  the  categories,  we  affirm,"  etc.  If  the  reader's  faith  and 
hope  are  already  determined  in  the  same  direction  as  that  of  the  author, 
the  discussion  may  give  both  insight  and  the  consciousness  of  a  fair 
measure  of  rationality.  In  the  face  of  sharp  adverse  criticism,  however, 
more  powerful  weapons  are  needed.  Of  course  it  is  possible  to  retort 
that  the  appearance  of  greater  stringency  in  the  dialectic  of  the  disciples 
of  Hegel  is  delusive,  and  that  the  gentle  persuasiveness  of  philosophical 
insight  is  more  fairly  interpreted  by  the  more  modest  and  demure 
manner  of  Ladd.  But  at  any  rate  the  contrast  is  sufficiently  genuine,  and 
reveals  Professor  Ladd's  writings  as  less  efficient  representatives  of 
philosophia  militans. 

In  regard  to  content  of  teaching,  this  writer  is  noteworthy  for  the 
many  sidedness  and  sanity  of  his  system.  His  realism  is  of  a  type  which 
enables  him  to  engage  closely  with  the  sturdy  dogmas  of  common  sense, 
and  yet  he  can  appropriate  the  higher  idealism  of  German  metaphysical 
speculation.  The  student  whose  insight  has  been  borne  on  to  the  more 
reflective  concepts  of  philosophy  may  be  irked  by  the  frequent  appearance 
of  "selves  and  things"  on  Professor  Ladd's  pages;  but  it  is  needful  to 
remember  the  penalties  which  philosophy  has  paid  by  reason  of  too  violent 
a  breach  with  common  sense.  The  sense  of  illusion  which  so  much  of 
metaphysical  discussion  carries  with  it  is  both  unnecessary,  false,  and 
harmful;  and  the  phenomenalism  which  strives  to  fixate  this  illusionism 
into  a  philosophical  dogma  is  theoretically  indefensible.  The  insistence 
upon  the  ontological  character  of  even  ordinary  perception,  as  well  as  of 
the  scientific  judgment,  is  compatible  with  the  highest  reaches  of  philo- 
sophical idealism;  and  it  is  the  merit  of  this  author  to  have  maintained 
such  compatibility  with  a  steady  hand.  Especially  in  the  middle  reaches 
of  a  philosophical  student's  reflections,  discussions  of  the  type  and  spirit 
presented  by  Professor  Ladd  are  of  service. 

In  point  of  literary  style  the  present  volume  is  somewhat  less  difficult 
than  some  of  the  others.  It  remains  true,  however,  that  a  considerable 
amount  of  serious  purpose  is  presupposed  in  the  reader,  and  also  that  this 
writer  does  not  attain  the  verve  of  philosophical  expression  which  a  very 
few  men,  inferior  perhaps  in  point  of  sanity  of  thought  and  judgment, 
are  able  to  display.  E.  L.  HINMAN. 

UNIVERSITY  OF  NEBRASKA. 
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Consciousness.     By  HENRY  RUTGERS  MARSHALL.     New  York, 

The  Macmillan  Co.,  1909.— pp.  xv,  685. 

This  volume  fails  to  come  under  any  of  the  usual  classifications  of 
psychological  works,  in  fact  combines  many  characteristics  that  are  usually 
looked  upon  as  incompatible.  It  is  introspective  in  its  method,  but  not 
sensationalistic,  hardly  even  structural  in  its  point  of  view.  It  makes 
very  little  use  of  experimental  results,  but  is  altogether  empirical  in  atti- 
tude. All  of  the  results  are  closely  related  to  nervous  action,  but  the 
treatment  is  not  all  at  physiological,  there  is  not  even  a  figure  of  the 
nervous  system.  If  one  were  in  need  of  finding  a  school  for  it,  one  would 
be  compelled  to  go  back  to  the  old  systematizers,  Mill  and  Spencer,  for  a 
prototype.  But  this  gives  no  more  than  the  temper  of  the  book,  the 
method  and  the  material  are  altogether  modern.  The  results  and  as- 
sumptions would  be  alike  foreign  to  Mill.  Whatever  else  may  be  said, 
the  treatment  is  altogether  fresh  and  original.  The  volume  aims  to  give 
a  thorough  description  and  explanation  of  consciousness  in  its  broad  out- 
lines. It  makes  no  explicit  reference  to  the  wealth  of  experimental  ma- 
terial that  has  been  accumulating,  although  in  full  harmony  with  the 
results  of  modern  research. 

The  discussion  is  divided  into  three  books.  Book  I  treats  consciousness 
in  general,  Book  II  the  general  nature  of  human  presentations,  Book  III 
the  self.  The  volume  assumes  that  consciousness  is  a  mass  in  which  at 
any  moment  certain  parts  are  emphasized  while  the  larger  part  below 
the  level  of  apprehension,  constitutes  the  large  field  qf  inattention.  Cor- 
responding to  this  is  the  physical  or  neururgic  system  which  parallels  the 
psychic  system  at  every  point  and  in.every  respect.  In  it,  too,  some  small 
portion  will  be  in  marked  activity  at  any  moment,  while  the  great  mass 
will  be  subordinate.  In  each  system  there  is  complete  interaction  between 
the  parts  of  the  mass,  both  the  emphasized  and  the  unemphasized.  The 
character  of  the  pattern  that  appears  upon  the  surface  depends  upon  the 
elements  that  constitute  the  field  of  inattention  as  well  as  upon  those  that 
hold  the  center  of  attention.  Dr.  Marshall  would  accept  the  view  that 
there  is  no  psychosis  without  neurosis,  and  also  its  converse  that  there  is 
no  neurosis  without  psychosis.  In  the  action  of  the  lower  nervous  organs 
he  would  assert  with  Lewes  that  the  accompanying  consciousness  is  re- 
duced; but  still  that  these  parts  contribute  something  to  the  total  con- 
sciousness. Our  author  also  is  prepared  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of  a 
social  self  that  shall  correspond  to  the  action  of  the  separate  nervous  sys- 
tems in  the  same  way  that  the  individual  selves  correspond  to  the  action 
of  the  parts  of  the  nervous  system. 

In  the  concrete  consciousness  one  is  immediately  aware  of  two  opposed 
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systems,  the  objective  presentations  and  the  empirical  ego.  To  under- 
stand consciousness  one  must  explain  the  presentations  and  the  ego. 
Each  has  certain  qualities  that  may  be  indicated  and  these  qualities 
are  combined  in  different  ways.  Both  the  presentations  and  the  ego  are 
constantly  undergoing  change.  Each  activity  induces  changes  in  both 
systems  that  modify  them  permanently.  In  consequence  no  two  pres- 
entations are  ever  exactly  alike.  If  they  were  they  could  never  be  com- 
pared or  be  known  to  be  two.  The  identity  is  ascribed  for  practical 
purposes  only;  it  is  not  complete.  The  empirical  self  is  always  the  center 
of  reference  and  is  marked  by  certain  qualities,  but  it  is  not  the  true  self, 
this  never  reveals  itself  in  consciousness. 

The  qualities  of  presentation  are  divided  into  two  groups:  those  marked 
by  the  relation  of  more  and  less,  intensity,  manifoldness,  and  realness, 
and  those  marked  by  a  norm  and  departures  from  it  in  two  directions, 
pleasure-pain  and  time,  which  is  described  as  the  quality  of  present  and 
the  opposed  qualities  of  past  and  future.  Each  quality  is  unanalyzable 
and  can  only  be  referred  to  its  conditions  or  pointed  to  in  consciousness, 
it  cannot  be  described.  One  might  ask  where  extent  and  clearness  are 
to  be  found  in  the  series.  Marshall's  answer  is  that  the  spatial  qualities 
are  not  ultimate;  they  are  sub-heads  under  objectivity  or  realness,  perhaps 
coupled  with  manifoldness.  Clearness  on  the  other  hand  is  but  one  form 
of  intensity.  The  intensity  that  comes  from  the  nature  of  the  stimulus 
is  the  same  in  ultimate  quality  with  the  intensity  that  arises  in  voluntary 
attention.  The  on^y  difference  is  that  one  is  the  result  of  the  activity  of 
a  narrow  neururgic  system,  the  other  of  a  broad  system.  It  is  to  be  noted 
that  the  algedonic  qualities  are  made  distinct  from  feelings,  and  realness 
is  distinguished  from  the  assurance  of  realness  that  follows  upon  reflection, 
or  in  any  way  requires  assertion  of  the  self,  as  in  belief  in  the  realness  of  a 
thing  after  doubt.  The  feelings  are  an  expression  of  the  activities  of  the 
real  self,  and  are  found  in  the  vague  experiences  of  ecstacy,  aesthetic  or 
religious.  The  algedonic  qualities  correspond  to  definite  forms  of  response 
of  the  nervous  system,  pain  to  the  response  of  an  inadequate  nervous 
system,  pleasure  to  the  response  by  a  nervous  system  in  an  adequate  con- 
dition. A  large  portion  of  this  book  is  devoted  to  a  discussion  of  the  ways 
in  which  these  elementary  qualities  combine  in  the  different  sorts  of  pres- 
entations. Under  this  head  are  discussed  the  more  concrete  operations 
of  association,  memory,  emotions,  etc.  Each  finds  its  place  in  some 
combination  of  the  primary  qualities. 

The  most  interesting  and  novel  part  of  the  volume  is  contained  in  Book 
III,  the  discussion  of  the  self  and  its  control  of  presentations.  Two 
selves  are  distinguished,  the  empirical  ego  and  the  real  self.  The  empirical 
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ego  is  the  group  of  experiences  to  which  the  presentations  are  opposed; 
it  is  as  much  in  consciousness  as  the  presentations  themselves.  The  real 
self  is  composed  of  the  elements  of  the  psychic  system  that  are  not  con- 
scious at  the  moment,  it  includes  the  field  of  inattention.  The  character 
of  the  self  is  determined  by  instincts  and  by  all  of  the  earlier  experiences 
of  the  individual.  The  self  is  the  immediate  factor  in  the  control  of 
thought  and  action,  although  it  is  itself  dependent  upon  the  earlier  ex- 
periences of  the  individual  upon  the  earlier  selves.  Feeling  is  a  conscious 
expression  of  the  action  of  the  self  upon  presentations.  Feelings  in  con- 
sequence are  vague  and  seem  to  have  little  sensory  content.  In  looking 
at  a  picture  one  may  lose  one's  self  in  the  contemplation,  all  is  lost  but  the 
reaction  of  the  self.  Belief  similarly  involves  the  self  in  the  act  of  affirma- 
tion, it  is  an  expression  of  all  that  there  is  in  the  self.  Conation  is  an 
outcome  of  the  nature  of  the  self.  'Every  psychic  system  has  within  it  a 
tendency  toward  a  movement  beyond  itself.'  Volition,  on  the  other  hand, 
comes  only  when  two  conative  tendencies  are  opposing  each  other  with 
approximately  equal  force;  then  'an  efficiency  from  within  the  empirical 
ego  arises  to  enforce  one  of  the  two  incompatibles  and  reduce  the  other.' 

Neither  the  empirical  ego  nor  the  real  self  are  permanent  and  immutable. 
Both  depend  upon  the  way  the  field  of  attention  may  be  organized  at  the 
moment,  and  this  varies  from  time  to  time  in  the  normal  individual,  and 
shades  over  into  the  various  forms  of  pathological,  alternating,  and  dis- 
sociated personalities.  Dr.  Marshall's  own  manifold  divergent  activities 
are  made  to  furnish  very  interesting  and  apt  illustrations  of  the  mutations 
of  the  self.  These  mutations  are  to  be  explained  by  the  changes  in  the 
noetic  and  neururgic  patterns.  The  emphasis  is  now  on  one  group  of 
experiences,  now  upon  another,  and  with  these  changes  come  the  changed 
reactions  and  functions  that  mark  the  selves  as  different.  Three  corol- 
laries treat  the  problems  of  responsibility,  of  the  freedom  of  the  will,  and 
immortality,  in  the  light  of  the  results  reached  in  the  book. 

It  is  of  course  impossible  to  do  a  work  of  this  size  justice  within  the 
limits  of  a  review.  One  can  but  point  out  the  essential  features,  and  these 
but  schematically.  Criticism  of  a  book  of  this  sort  is  also  bound  to  be 
inadequate.  The  reader  is  very  likely  to  wish  in  places  that  the  author 
had  curtailed  his  exposition,  had  indulged  less  in  restatements.  But  the 
deliberateness  of  exposition  gives  opportunity  for  bringing  in  many  in- 
teresting illustrations,  and  these  introduce  much  matter  that  is  valuable 
for  itself.  It  is  probably  unfortunate,  too,  that  the  familiar  nomenclature 
has  been  applied  in  new  ways,  or  that  old  meanings  have  been  resurrected. 
One  must  grant,  however,  that  the  terms  are  used  consistently  and  the 
shades  that  have  been  used  are  essential  to  the  system.  In  the  prevailing 
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disagreement  on  terms  it  may  do  no  harm  to  have  a  new  contestant  i 
the  struggle  for  survival.  The  reviewer  regrets  that  Dr.  Marshall  did  no 
connect  his  work  more  closely  with  the  results  of  experimental  work,  both 
for  the  light  that  these  results  might  shed  upon  the  matter  discussed,  and 
for  the  value  of  the  discussion  for  the  experimental  results  themselves. 
One  cannot  be  sure  however  that  had  anything  been  omitted  the  result 
might  not  have  been  impaired  in  some  way,  and  had  anything  been  added 
it  would  not  have  been  this  book.  So  long  as  a  very  desirable  end  has 
been  attained  it  is  ungracious  to  quarrel  over  the  method. 

W.   B.   PlLLSBURY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

History  of  Medieval  Philosophy.  By  MAURICE  DE  WULF. 
Translated  by  P.  COFFEY.  New  York,  Bombay,  and  Calcutta,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.,  1909. — pp.  xii,  519. 
"The  present  English  version,"  writes  the  author  in  his  preface,  "forms 
a  Third  Edition  of  our  Histoire  de  la  Philosophic  Medievale,  of  which  the 
first  French  edition  appeared  in  1900  and  the  second  in  1905."  In  this,  as 
in  the  second  edition,  he  aims  to  "place  in  their  proper  historical  setting  the 
numerous  philosophical  systems  of  the  Middle  Ages  and  to  trace  their 
mutual  doctrinal  relations."  Following  a  plan  similar  to  that  chosen  by 
Brother  Azarias,  in  1887,  in  his  Essay  on  Aristotle  and  the  Christian  Church, 
Dr.  de  Wulf  has  written  a  painstaking,  scholarly  work,  which  may  be  de- 
scribed as  both  genetic  and  critical  in  method.  By  emphasizing  the  genetic 
trait,  "in  approaching  the  history  of  medieval  philosophy  by  an  introductory 
outline  of  Grecian  philosophy,"  he  helps  the  student  to  see  how  the  great 
minds  of  the  medieval  period  came  to  be  influenced  by  characteristic 
principles  and  imbued  with  distinctive  views.  In  the  thoroughness  and 
impartiality  with  which  he  develops  his  critique,  he  shows  what  permanent 
contributions  these  philosophers  have  made  to  the  world  of  fundamental 
thought.  While,  as  a  faithful  historian,  he  must  and  does  record  the  body 
of  doctrine  common  to  the  great  medieval  teachers,  he  likewise  sets  forth 
at  unusual  length  and  with  striking  clarity  "systems  of  other  inspirations 
and  tendencies."  These  he  ascribes  to  non-scholastic,  rather  than  anti- 
scholastic  philosophers,  and  he  devotes  no  inconsiderable  part  of  the  book 
to  tracing  their  influence  on  the  main  stream  of  thought  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  In  this  way,  he  succeeds  in  producing  in  the  reader  a  frame  of 
mind  congenial  to  profitable  study.  An  atmosphere  of  thoroughness  per- 
vades the  work ;  a  conviction  is  formed  of  the  author's  intellectual  honesty, 
of  his  intense  desire  to  get  at  the  truth. 

His  reading,  too,  has  been  comprehensive;  and,  while  he  disclaims  any 
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attempt  at  a  complete  bibliography,  he  has  striven  to  present  a  list  of  the 
most  valuable  references.  American  readers  will  be  interested  to  find 
that  he  includes  (p.  117)  from  Baldwin's  Dictionary  of  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  Professor  Dewey's  article  on  "Scholasticism,"  which  he  bluntly 
characterizes  as  "weak,"  and  Perrier's  Revival  of  Scholastic  Philosophy, 
which  he  finds  agrees  with  many  of  his  views  and  conclusions. 

A  vital  topic  is  naturally  the  historical  development  of  the  "Question 
of  Universals"  (pp.  149  ff.).  The  "sweet  reasonableness"  of  the  question 
is  set  forth  clearly  in  the  following  terms:  "The  problem  of  the  Universals 
is  none  other  than  that  of  the  truth,  or  objective  reality,  of  our  intellectual 
knowledge.  While  the  data  of  our  sense-perceptions  are  manifold  and 
^dividual,  the  object  of  our  intellectual  representations  is  abstract,  univer- 
sal and  independent  of  all  individualizing  conditions  or  determinations. 
The  question  is,  whether  such  intellectual  conceptions  are  faithful; 
whether  they  correspond  adequately  with  the  external  objects  which  give 
rise  to  them  in  our  minds;  whether,  therefore,  they  teach  us  anything 
about  what  exists  outside  our  minds."  In  this  extract  there  is  only  one 
word  to  which  exception  might  be  taken,  and  that  word  is  adequately. 
Its  use  might  lead  the  hypercritical,  perhaps  even  the  critical,  to  infer  that 
no  intellectual  knowledge  is  true,  or  objectively  real,  unless  it  exhausts 
the  object.  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  the  view  of  either  Professor 
de  Wulf  or  the  best  medieval  philosophers.  Both  hold  that  the  sole 
requisite  is  that,  so  far  as  it  goes  in  its  delineation  of  traits,  the  intellectual 
conception  should  be  faithful  to  the  reality.  It  need  not  represent  all 
the  traits;  it  rarely  can  do  so. 

In  tracing  the  history  of  the  question  from  Porphyry,  Dr.  de  Wulf  is 
disposed  to  rate  less  highly  the  tentative  solution  offered  by  Boethius 
than  does  Vallet  in  Histoire  de  la  Philosophie;  on  the  ground  that  Boethius 
himself  seemed  to  be  uncertain  of  its  value.  Nevertheless,  it  is  worthy 
of  note  that  the  solution  finally  worked  out  in  the  thirteenth  century 
had  been  suggested  seven  centuries  earlier  by  the  'barbarian  philosopher.' 

The  critical  value  of  Dr.  de  Wulf's  work  is  discernible  (1)  in  its  logical 
development,  which  even  the  table  of  contents  reveals;  (2)  in  the  variety 
and  distribution  of  type  in  the  text  itself,  serving  to  indicate  the  relative 
importance  of  the  matter  in  the  mind  of  the  author;  (3)  in  the  care  with 
which  he  leads  up  to  his  "conclusion"  on  the  philosopher's  real  influence 
on  subsequent  thought.  While  this  is  most  conspicuous  in  his  treatment 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin  (pp.  306-347),  yet  it  appears  also  in  the  brief 
study  of  John  Scotus  Erigena  (pp.  167-173)  and  in  the  sections  given  to 
both  Abelard  and  Gilbert  de  la  Porree  (pp.  191-198)  and  John  Duns  Scotus 
(pp.  367-379).  Probably  for  pedagogical,  or  psychological,  reasons,  he 
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frequently  prefaces  his  consideration  of  a  philosopher's  doctrines  with  a 
brief  statement  as  to  his  influence,  almost  reversing  the  order  adopted 
in  Turner's  History  of  Philosophy. 

His  discriminative  power  is  well  shown  in  his  attempt  (1)  to  discover 
from  documents  the  real  teaching  of  Abelard  and  William  of  Champeaux 
on  the  question  of  Universals;  (2)  to  determine  doctrines  first  advocated 
by  Albert  the  Great,  but  often  attributed  to  his  more  illustrious  pupil; 
(3)  to  separate  the  wheat  from  the  chaff  in  Alexander  of  Hales  and  Roger 
Bacon;  and  (4)  in  a  word,  to  determine  accurately  the  limitations  of  each 
of  the  great  philosophers.  He  proclaims  Albert  to  have  been  "the  greatest 
scientist  of  his  time"  (p.  301).  We  would  have  been  glad  to  see  this 
statement  illustrated  with  more  specific  indications  of  Albert's  versatility 
and  fondness  for  experimental  work.  Such  a  development  would  have 
added  cogency  to  the  last  section  in  the  book.  Indeed,  it  would  not  have 
been  amiss  to  state  that  the  philosopher  of  Bollstadt  was  the  first  to  use 
the  term  affinity  in  our  modern  chemical  sense.  The  author  misses  like- 
wise the  impressive  pedagogical  lesson  given  in  Turner's  History  of 
Philosophy  in  contrasting  Albertus  Magnus  and  Roger  Bacon  as  philoso- 
phers and  as  scientists. 

It  was  a  happy  thought  to  extend  the  history  to  the  seventeenth  century, 
the  age  of  Descartes,  who  has  been  somewhat  dramatically  styled  the 
"Luther  of  Philosophy."  Indeed,  one  of  the  best  sections  in  the  whole 
book  is  that  (pp.  486-488)  which,  after  deploring  the  ignorance  of  scho- 
lastic teaching  in  this  century,  expresses  the  leading  characteristics  of  this 
period  in  these  terms:  (1)  "The  attitude  of  the  scholastics  towards  their 
adversaries  cannot  be  condoned";  (2)  "the  scholastics  neglected  con- 
temporary philosophy ;  both  its  attacks  on  themselves  and  its  own  system- 
atizations" — many  of  them  deliberately  avoided  studying  the  new  theories; 
(3)  "the  scholastics  also  held  aloof  from  the  progress  of  the  sciences." 
This  indictment  is  almost  crushing  in  its  severity;  yet  the  reader  should 
not  forget  that  Dr.  de  Wulf,  in  the  preceding  pages,  has  so  clearly  set  forth 
what  is  best  in  scholastic  philosophy  that  he  is  filled  with  righteous  indigna- 
tion at  the  blindness  and  the  temerity  of  the  men  who  in  that  age  sought 
the  protection  of  its  name  and  fame. 

Complementary  to  this  is  the  very  last  section  in  the  book  (pp.  501-506) 
entitled  "The  Misunderstanding  between  Scholastics  and  Scientists  in  the 
Seventeenth  Century."  The  final  paragraph  deserves  to  be  quoted: 

"The  conflict  between  philosophers  and  scientists  in  the  seventeenth 
century  did  not  really  touch  the  substance  of  scholasticism,  but  only 
secondary  points  and  side  issues.  But  the  misunderstanding  was,  in  the 
circumstances,  inevitable;  and  it  lasts  down  to  the  present  day.  The 
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scientists  and  scholastics  of  three  hundred  years  ago  are  responsible  for 
it;  the  scientists  tried  to  fell  the  giant  oak  on  the  plea  that  it  bore  some 
rotten  branches  on  its  crown;  the  philosophers  foolishly  shrank  from 
touching  its  hoary  brow,  lest  by  removing  a  withered  twig  they  might 
deprive  it  of  its  life.  "Scholasticism  succumbed  for  want  of  men,  not 
for  want  of  ideas." 

The  translator  deserves  great  praise  for  the  excellent  manner  in  which 
he  has  acquitted  himself  of  his  task. 

The  book  should  be  well  thumbed  by  students  of  philosophy.  In  it 
they  will  find,  perhaps  to  their  surprise,  the  germ  and  even  the  develop- 
ment of  more  than  one  theory  supposed  to  be  the  peculiar  product  of  our 

own  day. 

BROTHER  CHRYSOSTOM. 
MANHATTAN  COLLEGE. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

The  Moral  Life.     A  Study  in  Genetic  Ethics.     (Vol.  I  of  Library  of  Genetic 

Science    and    Philosophy.)     By    ARTHUR    ERNEST    DAVIES.     Baltimore, 

Review  Publishing  Co.,  1909. — pp.  xi,  187. 

This  work  is  described  by  the  author  as  "an  attempt  to  determine,  in  the 
light  of  recent  advances  in  psychological  knowledge,  what  are  some  of  the  more 
important  and  fundamental  characteristics  of  the  moral  life"  (p.  vii).  More 
precisely,  it  attempts  to  elucidate  by  psychological  methods  "the  principles 
through  which  the  moral  life  gets  its  organization,  and  by  which  it  attains 
its  development."  The  treatment  is  to  be  regarded  as  strictly  scientific,  be- 
longing only  to  the  prolegomena  to  moral  philosophy;  .and  it  is  distinguished 
from  evolutionary  ethics  (which  is  likewise  scientific),  in  that,  while  the  latter 
seeks  merely  to  trace  out  an  historical  development  and  to  'formulate  laws 
which  apply  to  the  process  as  a  whole,  genetic  ethics  endeavors  to  analyze  the 
moral  situation  so  as  to  exhibit  its  distinctive  elements  and  their  various 
functions. 

The  task  which  Professor  Davies  undertakes  is  certainly  of  prime  importance. 
There  has  been  no  thoroughgoing  investigation  of  the  factors  of  moral  evolu- 
tion. The  present  work  is  thus  able  to  appeal  at  the  outset  to  an  intense 
scientific  interest.  I  find,  however,  that  despite  a  considerable  display  of 
courage,  energy,  and  balance  of  judgment,  the  performance  is  throughout 
disappointing.  In  the  first  place,  the  author  keeps  his  facts  too  much  at  arm's 
length.  Such  a  work  as  the  present,  unless  supported  by  an  ample  induction, 
can  amount  to  no  more  than  a  series  of  suggestions;  and  this  work  is  a  mere 
manipulation  of  concepts  from  beginning  to  end.  One  feels  time  and  again 
that  there  is  something  behind  the  conceptions.  The  illustrations  appended 
to  some  of  the  general  statements  are  uncommonly  good.  But  beyond  these 
very  little  of  the  concrete  has  found  its  way  into  the  book.  It  is  perhaps  to 
forestall  criticism  that  the  author  writes:  "It  is  not,  however,  a  contribution 
to  the  phenomenology  of  ethics"  (p.  vii).  But  whether  one  proposes  to  add 
to  the  catalog  of  facts  or  not,  one  must  have  facts  to  substantiate  one's  theories 
in  the  reader's  mind  as  well  as  in  one's  own. 

In  the  second  place,  even  admitting  the  conceptional  machinery,  the  fun- 
damental problem  raised  in  the  book  is  not  adequately  treated.  "I  have 
omitted,"  says  the  author,  "whatever  does  not  directly  bear  upon  a  better 
understanding  of  the  moral  ideal — a  conception  which,  I  hold,  is  fundamental 
to  every  moral  situation,  and  without  which  no  rationalization  of  the 
moral  life  would  seem  to  be  possible"  (p.  x).  But  the  direct  exposition  of  this 
concept  amounts  only  to  saying  that  a  constructive  ideal  is  necessary  in  every 
science;  that  ideals  are  called  for  when  empirically  given  data  no  longer  suffice 
for  the  control  of  conduct,  and  perception  is  accordingly  supplemented  by 
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imagination;  that  ideals  in  general  may  be  defined  as  contents  that  expedite 
and  direct  the  growth  of  experience;  and  that  the  moral  ideal  is  peculiar  in 
that  it  consciously  functions  for  a  common  end  throughout  the  entire  social 
group  in  which  it  develops.  Now  when  we  examine  into  these  (wholly  un- 
supported) generalities,  we  find  that  the  very  question  in  which  we  are  most 
interested  has  been  forgotten.  Nothing  is  said  as  to  the  logical  or  psycho- 
logical constitution  of  a  moral  ideal — except  that  it  requires  imagination — 
or  as  to  the  interplay  of  factors  by  which  it  is  maintained  and  developed. 
There  is,  to  be  sure,  a  general  statement  of  the  function  which  it  performs  and 
which  may  be  supposed  to  determine  its  evolution;  and  there  is  a  discussion 
running  through  several  chapters,  of  the  manner  in  which,  at  various  grades 
of  mental  development,  the  moral  ideal  functions  in  the  control  of  conduct. 
But  the  existence  of  the  ideal,  as  an  epistemological  instrument  for  the  inter- 
pretation of  certain  classes  of  situations,  is,  however  inconsistently,  taken  for 
granted  throughout.  As  the  author  expresses  it,  the  problem  in  this  portion 
of  the  work  is:  "How  the  Moral  Ideal  works  out  to  moral  results"  (p.  155,  n.). 
The  main  promise  of  the  work  is  left  unfulfilled. 

Professor  Davies's  general  standpoint  in  ethics  is  taken,  as  repeated  citations 
show,  from  his  former  teacher,  Professor  Ladd.  It  is  not  one  that  admits  of 
very  much  scope  for  scepticism.  "Doubtless,  moral  requirements  are  uncon- 
ditional. This  is  recognized  not  only  in  theory,  but  in  practice,  and  not  merely 
in  any  one  age  or  civilization  but  in  all.  It  was  this  that  Socrates,  for  example, 
remarked.  There  was  nothing,  according  to  him,  no  impulse  or  passion,  so 
strong  that  it  could  divert  the  individual  from  seeking  to  realize  the  good  once 
it  had  been  conceived.  The  uniqueness  of  the  fact  is  impressive,  and  among 
ethicists  attempts  have  been  made,  not  to  question,  but  to  elucidate  it"  (pp. 
109,  no).  Apart  from  the  confusion  between  the  unconditionality  of  obli- 
gation and  the  absoluteness  of  its  control  of  conduct,  the  historical  general- 
ization is  not  likely  to  pass  unquestioned. 

As  a  general  rule,  I  do  not  think  that  animadversions  upon  the  style  of  a 
scientific  work  are  in  good  taste.  But  in  this  case  justice  requires  that  an 
exception  be  made;  for  the  style  of  the  present  work  is  so  befogged,  that  I 
have  very  likely  not  fully  appreciated  the  content.  Perhaps  the  author  him- 
self has  not  always  been  sure  what  he  was  saying,  as  the  following  reflection 
upon  evolutionary  ethics  would  seem  to  show.  "The  success  which  has  at- 
tended its  more  ambitious  aims,  for  example,  to  render  a  complete  and  final 
account  of  moral  phenomena,  must  be  judged  by  the  results  it  has  attained." 
If  a  meaning  is  read  into  this  tautology,  how  will  it  harmonize  with  the  imme- 
diately following  statement?  "Our  own  opinion  is  that  it  has  not  superseded, 
and  in  the  nature  of  the  case  cannot  supersede,  the  philosophical  interpretation 
of  the  same  material"  (p.  6,  italics  mine).  It  will  be  seen  that  even  after  a 
careful  study  of  so  poorly  written  a  work,  the  reader  may  well  doubt  his  ability 
to  do  it  justice. 

I  fancy  that  the  main  source  of  Professor  Davies's  difficulties  both  in  thought 
and  in  expression  lies  in  those  recent  advances  in  functional  psychology  which 
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he  has  attempted  to  utilize.  It  is  always  an  embarrassing  task  to  work  over 
an  old  field  in  the  light  of  new  conceptions.  The  strange  forms  which  truisms 
may  take  often  lead  one  to  imagine  that  one  has  had  important  revelations. 
And,  worse  than  that,  the  very  cumbersomeness  of  the  new  modes  of  speech 
so  limits  one's  freedom  of  expression,  that  allowance  cannot  be  made  for  even 
important  distinctions,  and  thus  an  effect  of  crudity  is  almost  unavoidably 

produced. 

THEODORE  DE  LACUNA. 
BRYN  MAWR  COLLEGE. 

Philosophische   Reden   und  Vortrage.     Von  CARL  STUMPF.     Leipzig,  Johann 
Ambrosius  Earth,  1910. — pp.  261. 

This  is  a  collection  of  essays,  all  of  which,  with  the  exception  of  the  first, 
"Die  Lust  am  Trauerspiel,"  have  previously  been  printed  separately.  The 
first  essay  is  a  very  interesting  discussion  of  the  reasons  for  the  enjoyment 
of  tragedy.  Professor  Stumpf  defines  tragedy  as  a  drama  whose  hero  perishes 
through  a  combination  of  personal  qualities  and  of  external  fate  which  far 
transcend  the  ordinary  lot  of  mortals.  The  basis  of  our  enjoyment  of  tragedy 
is  Mitfuehlen.  We  suffer  with  the  hero  and,  in  following  his  career,  we  are 
lifted  out  of  the  commonplace  and  work-a-day  world  into  a  realm  where  char- 
acter and  fate  in  their  meeting  are  majestic  and  sublime.  The  sublimity  of 
tragedy  is  the  morally  sublime.  Its  culmination  is  the  death  of  the  hero. 
The  most  significant  after-effect  of  seeing  or  reading  a  great  tragedy  is  the 
moral  and  religious  elevation  of  spirit  which  comes  from  the  feeling  that  in 
witnessing  the  tragic  display  of  human  fate  we  have  touched  the  deepest 
mystery  of  existence,  that  we  have  come  into  contact  with  the  dark  and  un- 
fathomed  source  and  ground  of  the  spiritual  life. 

In  the  second  essay,  "Leib  und  Seele,"  Professor  Stumpf  criticises  the  meta- 
physical monistic  forms  of  the  parallelism  theory.  He  holds  to  the  dualistic 
position.  In  the  third  essay,  "Der  Entwicklungsgedanke  in  der  gegenwaer- 
tigen  Philosophic,"  after  tracing  the  development  of  the  evolutionary  theory 
and  doing  justice  to  its  profound  and  fructifying  influence,  he  points  out  some 
of  its  philosophical  implications.  The  appearance  and  development  of  con- 
sciousness is  conditioned  by  the  appearance  of  new  complexes  in  the  physical 
organism,  but  the  latter  do  not  really  account  for  the  former.  Moreover, 
the  whole  question  of  a  teleological  interpretation  of  evolution  is  on  the  boards. 
Stumpf  argues  for  the  validity  of  a  purposive  reading  of  the  evolutionary 
process.  He  recognizes  the  difficulties  involved  in  the  dysteleological  facts  of 
nature,  the  evolutionary  problem  of  evil,  but  is,  nevertheless,  inclined  to  hold 
that  the  whole  process  of  evolution  implies  a  transcendent  unity  and  ground, 
the  absolute  and  cosmical  "organism."  In  conclusion  he  discusses  the  question 
of  historical  progress  and  insists  on  the  central  place  which  must  be  given  to 
the  process  of  historical  culture-evolution  in  interpreting  the  cosmical  process 
as  a  totality. 

The  next  essay,  "Zur  Methodik  der  Kinderpsychologie,"  is  a  very  clear  and 
sane  exposition  of  the  right  methods  and  the  limitations  of  child  psychology. 
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In  the  essay,  "Die  Wiedergeburt  der  Philosophic,"  Professor  Stumpf  takes  a 
very  hopeful  view  of  the  future  of  philosophy  as  the  supreme  synthesis  of 
knowledge.  He  looks  for  a  philosophical  genius  who  shall  combine  a  mastery 
of  the  mathematical  and  natural  sciences,  such  as  Leibniz  in  his  day  possessed, 
with  the  moral  and  spiritual  insight  of  a  Kant.  Stumpf 's  sympathies  are  evi- 
dently with  objective  idealism.  "Vom  Ethischen  Skeptizismus,"  is  a  refu- 
tation of  the  sceptical  inferences  as  to  the  validity  of  moral  principles  which 
are  drawn  from  comparative  ethics  or  Volkerpyschologie.  In  noble  and 
inspiring  words  Professor  Stumpf  calls  on  his  student  hearers  to  value  duty 
above  life.  He  shows  that  variations  in  moral  standards  do  not  imply  the 
unreality  of  objective  moral  values,  but  only  their  evolution  in  relation  to  the 
complex  factors  of  civilization.  The  good  and  duty  are  in  their  actuality 
always  individual  and  concrete,  but  the  obligation  to  seek  the  good  and  to  do 
one's  duty  are  universally  valid. 

Having  no  knowledge  on  the  subject  I  refrain  from  commenting  on  the  final 
essay,  "Die  Anfaenge  der  Musik." 

J.  A.  LEIGHTON. 
HOBART  COLLEGE. 

Le  Probleme  moral  et  la  pensee  contemporaine.     Par  D.  PARODI.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1910.  — pp.  210. 

If  the  title  of  this  little  book  is  rather  too  large  for  its  contents,  the  reader 
is  soon  set  right  in  his  expectations  by  the  author's  modest  preface.  The 
volume  consists  of  four  critical  studies  and  a  supplementary  essay  designed 
to  gather  up  the  positive  conclusions  of  the  preceding  critical  studies  and  to 
define  a  little  more  precisely  the  author's  point  of  view.  He  does  not  sym- 
pathize with  the  present  tendency  to  regard  ethics  as  a  dependent  science 
founded  upon  biology,  sociology,  or  psychology.  He  is  an  ethical  rationalist 
who  adopts  the  older  Kantian  attitude  and  insists  upon  the  independence 
of  ethics.  The  ultimate  foundation  of  morality  is  the  idea  of  good  or  of  duty, 
which  is  nothing  more  than  the  affirmation  of  the  value  of  reason  itself.  But 
it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  particular  obligation  from  the  notion  of  moral 
law,  and  the  notion  of  good  appears  vague  and  indeterminate.  Neither 
pleasure  nor  utility  nor  perfection  nor  happiness  can  furnish  matter  to  morals. 
All  ethics  must  be  purely  formal;  it  is  that  or  nothing;  it  is  a  method  and  not 
a  science,  and  a  material  ethics  is  impossible. 

One  may  doubt  whether  the  'great  success'  of  Metchnikoff's  exceedingly 
interesting  Etudes  sur  la  nature  humaine  raises  any  presumption  as  to  its 
philosophical  importance,  and  whether  it  really  entitles  him  to  be  chosen  as 
the  representative  of  biological  ethics.  If  the  fear  of  death  is  as  terrifying 
an  obsession  as  M.  Metchnikoff  believes  (which  I  greatly  doubt),  one  might 
be  pardoned  for  regarding  as  a'scientific  joke  the  attempt  to  construct  an  op- 
timistic philosophy  on  the  basis  of  a  possible  prolongation  of  life  by  the  removal 
of  the  large  intestine  and  a  diet  of  sour  milk  plus  a  hypothetical  development 
of  the  'instinct  of  death,'  which  would  perhaps  be  sufficiently  accounted  for 
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by  the  regimen  adopted  as  a  recipe  for  longevity.  M.  Parodi,  however,  is  far 
too  polite  as  well  as  too  fair  a  critic  to  treat  any  one  with  such  levity,  and  he 
devotes  the  first  chapter  ("Morale  et  Biologic")  to  an  exposition  of  the  in- 
sufficiency of  Metchnikoff 's  physiological  ethics. 

The  gist  of  Chapter  II  ("Morale  et  Sociologie")  is  the  familiar  criticism  of 
sociological  or  'positive'  ethics  to  the  effect  that  the  science  of  morals  is  dif- 
ferent from  theoretical  ethics  and  that  the  scientific  explanation  of  an  insti- 
tution or  a  moral  rule  is  one  thing  and  its  rational  justification  another;  and 
that  it  is  not  quite  obvious  how  a  'rational  art  of  conduct'  such  as  M.  Levy- 
Bruhl  proposes,  can  be  founded  on  a  science  of  morals  which  simply  accepts 
and  describes  the  given  moral  facts  and  at  the  time  denies  that  they  can  be 
either  modified  or  justified.  The  most  interesting  part  of  the  chapter,  how- 
ever, is  the  author's  criticism  of  M.  Durkheim's  departure  from  the  position 
of  the  ordinary  sociological  moralist  who  frankly  gives  up  the  idea  of  moral 
obligation  and  abandons  the  attempt  illustrated  by  Metchnikoff  to  found  a 
new  morality  on  scientific  principles.  Durkheim,  the  leader  of  the  newer 
sociological  school,  shows  originality  in  claiming  to  reconcile  the  categorical 
character  of  duty  with  its  radical  relativity.  He  wishes  to  restore  the  Kantian 
conception  of  morality  as  obligatory.  Rules  of  conduct  present  themselves 
to  us  as  imperative  simply  because  they  are  rules.  The  moral  is  the  obligatory. 
This  is  what  'moral'  means.  But  it  is  impossible  to  justify  the  rules  of  conduct. 
''Nous  ne  savons  pas,  au  fond,  le  pourquoi  de  la  famille,  de  mariage,  du  droit  de 
propriete,  etc."  There  is,  e.  g.,  no  rational  justification  for  the  prohibition  of 
incest.  We  can  only  explain  the  existence  of  the  moral  rule  by  tracing  its 
origin  to  some  absurd  superstition.  M.  Parodi  very  properly  asks  whether 
a  moral  rule  could  still  maintain  its  obligatory  character  when  it  was  seen  to 
be  without  any  rational  justification.  For  Parodi,  moral  means  obligatory, 
but  obligatory  means  reasonable. 

Having  made  excellent  use  in  Chapter  II  of  the  criticisms  directed  against 
the  sociological  school  by  MM.  Belot  and  Fouillee,  M.  Parodi  in  the  next 
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two  chapters  discusses  Belot's  Etudes  de  morale  positive  and  Fouillee 's  Morale 
des  idees-forces.  The  former  of  these  is  an  important  work,  and  deserves  to 
be  better  known.  Belot  combats  both  the  Kantian  formalism  and  the  purely 
sociological  conception  of  morals.  Parodi  regards  his  criticisms  of  pure 
'sociologism'  and  of  ontological  ethics  as  convincing;  he  also  accepts  the 
sociological  induction  which  represents  moral  rules  as  laid  down  in  favor  of 
the  social  interest.  He  does  not  think,  however,  that  such  a  conception  con- 
tradicts that  of  a  morality  which  imposes  itself  upon  the  individual  conscience 
in  the  name  of  its  rationality  alone,  since  it  is  on  the  present  social  utility  of 
moral  rules  and  not  upon  their  traditionally  imperative  character  that  reason 
will  found  the  reasons  for  obeying  them.  Parodi  denies  as  emphatically  as 
Belot  that  one  can  deduce  moral  rules  a  priori.  To  affirm  that  the  different 
moral  rules  can  be  explained  and  justified  only  from  the  point  of  view  of  their 
social  utility,  cuts  short  all  attempts  at  ideological  construction  and  renders 
impossible  the  effort  to  deduce  the  matter  from  the  form  of  morality.  But 
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to  take  the  attitude  of  disinterestedness,  impersonality,  and  objectivity  which 
morality  presupposes,  and  which  is  demanded  of  the  conscientious  man  who 
makes  social  utility  the  end  of  his  conduct,  is  to  admit  that  the  morally  good 
is  defined  by  its  rational  form.  Apart  from  this  moral  attitude  there  are 
customs  or  morals  (des  mceurs)  but  no  morality.  Hence,  of  the  two  elements 
which,  according  to  Belot,  characterize  morality,  viz.,  utility  and  rationality, 
the  former  must  be  subordinated  to  the  latter,  and  Belot  really  comes  nearer 
to  pure  moral  rationalism  than  he  himself  admits.  Moreover,  since  whatever 
appears  to  the  conscientious  man  as  rationally  convincing  will  appear  to  him 
also  as  rationally  imperative,  it  is  not  true  that  the  idea  of  moral  obligation 
must  be  or  can  be  abandoned. 

I  must  pass  over  the  chapter  entitled  La  moralite,  le  bien  et  Us  biens  with  the 
remark  that  while  the  critic  speaks  very  appreciatively  of  M.  Fouillee's  work, 
he  thinks  that  it  adds  nothing  essentially  new  to  ideas  that  the  author  has 
often  expressed  before,  though  less  connectedly.  Nor  do  I  think  this  chapter 
adds  anything  to  the  understanding  of  M.  Parodi's  position.  The  whole  book, 
however,  is  well  worth  reading  for  its  clear  exposition  and  sane  criticism  of 
the  works  of  a  number  of  leading  French  writers  representing  different  current 
ethical  tendencies. 

GEORGE  S.  PATTON. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

Das  Erkenntnisproblem  und  seine  kritische  Ldsung.    Von   BERTHOLD  KERN. 

Berlin,  August  Hirschwald,  1910. — pp.  195. 

This  work  of  Kern  is  distinctly  an  effort  to  treat  the  problem  of  knowledge 
from  a  logical  standpoint.  In  this  respect  it  belongs  beside  the  works  of 
Natorp,  Riehl,  and  others  who  have  been  inspired  by  the  inexhaustible  wealth 
of  Kant's  critical  writings.  Kern  has  the  customary  contempt  of  the  modern 
German  epistemologists  for  metaphysical  questions,  and  accordingly  tries 
to  confine  himself  entirely  to  the  explanation — to  him  the  simplification — of 
the  'given  experience.'  In  these  efforts  to  simplify,  his  purpose  is  everywhere 
to  make  gray  and  indifferent  concepts  which  are  ordinarilly  contrasted.  This 
seems  more  important  to  Kern  than  to  construct  a  carefully  articulated  epis- 
temology  which  might  well  serve  as  the  basis  of  a  metaphysics  and  a  philosophy 
of  the  empirical  sciences.  In  a  sense,  however,  this  last  comment  is  too  severe, 
for  the  reader  feels  that,  in  spite  of  these  limitations,  Kern  has  struck  into  the 
very  heart  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  That,  having  comprehended  this 
problem,  he  has  tried  to  simplify  it  is  perhaps  the  greatest  merit  of  his  work. 

One  cannot  get  a  better  idea  of  the  import  of  Kern's  theory  of  knowledge  or 
understand  the  spirit  of  his  point  of  view,  than  by  following  through  in 
detail  the  various  sections.  Frequently  the  reader  loses  sight  of  the  whole 
in  the  labyrinth  of  detail,  much  of  which  requires  a  broad  perspective,  just  as 
many  of  the  dialogues  in  Mr.  James's  stories  become  clear  only  when  the  whole 
episode  is  in  mind.  Kern  thinks  the  greatest  contribution  of  Kant  to  the 
general  Theory  of  Knowledge  lies  in  the  'ready-madeness'  of  the  descriptive 
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concepts  with  which  our  crude  experience  is  made  over  into  knowledge. 
Kant's  greatest  defect,  we  are  told,  lies  in  the  effort  to  make  these  concepts 
transcendental,  an  effort  which  leads  easily  into  the  dualism  of  an  inner  and 
an  outer  world.  Kern  casts  aside  all  innate  ideas  and  spiritualistic  principles 
as  useless  complications;  he  also  casts  aside  all  dualistic  and  pluralistic  im- 
plications as  neither  necessary  nor  pertinent  to  the  theory  of  knowledge.  The 
central  pivot  of  Kern's  work  is  this  group  of  ready-made  descriptive  concepts. 
It  is  by  these  that  we  build  our  consciously  conceived  universe  out  of  the  raw, 
uncategorized  elements  of  experience.  The  general  character  of  these  de- 
scriptive-concepts is  illustrated  by  such  terms  as  sensation,  perception,  and 
thought.  These  concepts  have  merely  a  logical  reality,  as  the  presuppositions 
or  conditions  of  our  power  to  weave  facts  into  a  system  of  knowledge.  This 
system  of  knowledge,  thus  built  up  or  constituted  through  these  descriptive- 
concepts,  is  therefore  purely  a  logical  construction,  postulated  for  the  practical 
purposes  of  our  ordinary  living.  The  organized  world  of  perceptual  and 
conceptual  knowledge  centers  about  the  shifting  ideas  and  purposes  of  our 
every-day  practical  life.  Knowledge  becomes  organized  that  living  may  have 
a  cosmos.  The  highest  purpose  of  this  practical  living  is  the  desire  for  unity, 
for  an  homogeneous,  intelligible  universe.  Unity  is  the  supreme  conceptual 
postulate,  underlying  and  determining  all  thought  activity. 

Kern  cuts  the  Gordian  knot  of  the  relation  between  the  physical  and  the 
psychical  by  throwing  both  back  on  a  background  of  mere  logical  identity. 
On  this  background  the  various  descriptive-concepts  mark  off  and  bring  into 
focus  the  difference  between  objective  and  subjective  facts,  which  difference 
custom  only  has  made  us  believe  to  be  final.  One  portion  of  this  background 
we  consider  physical  through  the  use  of  one  set  of  descriptive-concepts;  another 
portion  we  consider  psychical  because  it  is  constituted  through  another  set. 
Between  the  two  ranges  lies  an  indeterminate  marginal  zone.  Apparent 
differences  in  the  constituent  elements  of  knowledge  are  therefore  merely 
logical,  in  no  sense  are  they  to  be  considered  actually  real.  In  this  unifying 
mode  of  treatment — where  the  only  differences  are  functional  and  not  struc- 
tural— a  fact  as  the  element  of  our  world  that  needs  description  may  be  con- 
sidered either  physical  or  psychical  according  to  the  nature  of  the  special  set  of 
descriptive-concepts  we  choose  to  employ  in  describing  it.  And,  furthermore, 
these  descriptive-concepts  are  themselves  determined  by  the  practical  situation 
immediately  before  us.  Kern  thus  feels  himself  in  a  position  to  make  full  use 
of  his  two-sided  system  of  concepts.  He  speaks  at  one  moment  in  terms  of 
idealism,  at  another  in  terms  of  materialism,  yet  at  the  same  time  he  cautions 
us  to  remember  that  beneath  this  "thought  and  speech"  dualism  lies  the  fun- 
damental logical  unity  of  conceptual  knowledge  and  actual  fact.  "Dass  es 
fur  uns  beides  gibt,  verdanken  wir  unserem  doppelseitigen  Begriffssystem, 
welches  wir  weder  dem  Idealismus  noch  dem  Materialismus  opfern  durfen. 
Aber  ebensowenig  durfen  wir  diesem  Begriffssystem  die  Einsicht  opfern,  dass 
Erkenntnisinhalt  und  Wirklichkeitsinhalt  ein  und  dasselbe  sind"  (p.  115). 

The  various  concepts  with  which  we  organize  experience  are  themselves 
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either  descriptive  concepts  or  else  their  immediate  products.  On  the  physical 
side  of  the  field,  when  we  deal  with  the  "space  represented"  elements  of  ex- 
perience, stand  such  concepts  as  substance,  thing,  force,  energy,  scientific  law, 
and  the  like.  When  experience  can  be  described  without  the  use  of  space 
concepts  then  the  fact  is  psychical.  Some  facts,  however,  can  be  described 
by  either  set  of  concepts.  These  pertain  therefore  to  a  kind  of  marginal  zone 
— Uebergangszone — a  logical  'pineal  gland'  which  mediates  between  the 
two  sets  of  descriptive-concepts,  permitting  physical  to  be  transformed  into 
psychical  and  psychical  into  physical.  This  marginal  zone  is  the  fulcrum 
which  makes  possible  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  knowledge.  On  the 
psychical  side  of  the  zone  the  psychical  concepts  operate — sensation,  percep- 
tion, and  thought.  These  are  essentially  identical  except  in  the  relative  ab- 
stractness  of  their  conceptual  products.  The  Ego  is  a  highly  conceptualized 
product  of  description.  It  is  in  itself  without  absolute  value;  it  is  a  presup- 
position of  the  organizing  activity  of  the  various  psychical  descriptive-con- 
cepts which  demand  a  spaceless  and  timeless  core  upon  which  to  attach  their 
various  practical  values.  Joy,  fear,  love,  and  similar  concepts  represent  these 
practical  values  having  their  center  in  the  ego.  And,  finally,  consciousness 
itself  is  nothing  else  than  a  kind  of  ready-made  index  of  our  whole  mental 
activity.  It  is  a  process  which  dissolves  away  the  moment  we  attempt  to 
crystallize  it  about  its  own  inner  center  of  activity. 

Thus  briefly  described  the  theory  of  knowledge  of  Kern  appears  as  a  care- 
fully worked  out  system.  It  is  a  very  subtle  attempt  to  describe  knowledge 
in  terms  of  logical  form,  without  becoming  unvolved  in  the  quagmire  of  meta- 
physical distinctions.  Kern  notes  with  regret  that  Schelling's  identity  of 
nature  and  spirit  is  "nur  im  Absoluten"  (p.  65);  he  would  make  this  identity 
everywhere.  But  has  he  succeeded  in  accomplishing  this  result  by  refusing 
at  the  very  beginning  to  consider  all  metaphysical  questions?  There  is  un- 
doubtedly a  separable  theory  of  knowledge,  distinct  from  other  branches  of 
philosophy,  yet  it  has  not  now  acquired  either  such  scope  or  such  authority 
that  it  can  cast  aside  all  consideration  of  the  ultimate  value,  the  real  nature 
of  its  postulates.  In  Kern's  case  the  hypothetical  identity  of  the  physical 
and  the  psychical  in  one  vague  logical  continuum  explains  not  the  least  the 
keys  and  wires  of  the  whole  system.  If  we  grant  to  him  his  logical  mechanisms, 
Kern  is  able,  of  course,  to  develop  a  well  rounded  and  closely  jointed  theory 
of  knowledge.  Yet  these  postulates  are,  at  the  last  analysis,  justified  in 
terms  of  their  own  reality  or  else  in  terms  of  the  finished  product.  But  Kern 
foregoes  all  considerations  concerning  the  postulates  of  his  theory  of  knowledge 
and  then  makes  postulate  and  completed  process  so  play  into  each  other  that 
no  objective  test  is  possible.  Any  theory  of  knowledge  can  be  manufactured 
according  to  such  a  plan. 

This  work  of  Kern,  as  well  as  that  of  other  German  and  American  epistemol- 
ogists,  focuses  our  attention  on  a  very  pertinent  matter.  It  is  the  relative 
distinctness  of  the  theory  of  knowledge  from  other  branches  of  philosophical 
enquiry.  We  all  recognize  that  Kant's  investigation  into  the  nature  of  knowl- 
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edge  was  a  prelude  only  to  his  efforts  to  state  the  kind  of  reality  to  be  ascribed 
to  its  presuppositions.  Understand  the  conditions  of  knowledge  and  we  take 
the  first  step  toward  understanding  the  nature  of  reality.  Kant  saw  this 
clearly.  In  the  spirit  of  this  he  made  the  deduction  of  the  categories  of  the 
second  edition  of  the  Kritik  of  Pure  Reason  more  epistemological  and  less  purely 
psychological  than  the  deduction  of  the  first  edition.  But  modern  writers  on 
the  theory  of  knowledge  fail  to  make  the  position  of  their  problem,  its  pos- 
tulates and  its  corollaries,  clear  to  us.  They  have  made  it  fairly  distinct 
from  psychology;  now  we  should  like  to  know  whether  the  problem  of  knowl- 
edge is  a  part  of  metaphysics,  perhaps  an  adjunct,  or  a  field  of  enquiry  quite 
distinct  in  limits  and  character.  Can  we  discuss  the  conditions  of  knowledge 
without  interesting  ourselves  in  the  nature  of  the  predicates  to  be  ascribed 
to  the  reality  of  its  postulates?  If  so,  then  we  cannot,  as  Kern  and  others  so 
often  do,  bring  in  metaphysical  considerations  through  the  back  door. 

ARTHUR  S.  DEWING. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Das  Gedachtnis.  Die  Ergebnisse  der  experimentellen  Psychologie  und  ihre 
Anwendung  in  Unterricht  und  Erziehung.  Von  MAX  OFFNER.  Berlin, 
Reuther  und  Reichard,  1909. — pp.  238. 

The  author's  purpose  is  to  summarize  the  contributions  made  during  the 
last  twenty  years  by  experimental  psychology  to  our  knowledge  of  memory. 
As  the  book  is  intended  primarily  for  teachers,  it  contains  many  applications 
to  pedagogy.  The  general  psychological  standpoint  of  the  author  is  Lippsian 
with  a  strong  Herbartian  flavor.  Among  the  various  data  discussed  the 
following  seem  to  have  especial  significance. 

Every  sensation  or  perception — according  to  Offner's  somewhat  cumber- 
some terminology — sets  up  a  latent  functional  disposition  for  its  ideational 
reinstatement  or  reproduction  which  becomes  actual  by  means  of  associational 
co-excitations  acquired  in  the  course  of  experience.  The  only  law  of  asso- 
ciation which  modern  psychology  has  found  to  be  valid,  states  that  simultaneous 
mental  processes  leave  behind  them  a  tendency  toward  subsequent  repro- 
duction and  a  disposition  for  mutual  recall.  These  two  dispositions  for  recur- 
rence and  associational  recall  may  be  formed  and  strengthened  even  among 
subliminal  excitations  as  well  as  among  non-contiguous  members  of  a  conscious 
series.  In  the  latter  case,  the  larger  the  number  of  intermediate  members, 
the  weaker,  other  things  being  equal,  will  be  the  associational  disposition. 
Progressive  associations  (a-b-c)  are,  as  a  rule,  stronger  than  regressive  (c-b-a). 
The  strength  of  the  dispositions  for  recurrence  and  recall  may  be  measured  by 
various  experimental  methods.  This  strength  is  found  to  be  directly  propor- 
tional to  the  intensity,  duration,  attentive  vividness,  and  number  of  repeti- 
tions of  the  mental  processes.  The  number  of  repetitions  saved  in  the  proc- 
ess of  relearning  24  hours  after  the  first  learning  is,  on  the  average,  one  of  the 
former  to  three  of  the  latter.  The  effect  of  successive  repetitions  for  memory 
decreases  at  first  rapidly,  later  almost  imperceptibly.  Longer  series  require 
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relatively  much  more  time  and  a  greater  number  of  repetitions  than  shorter 
series.  The  more  the  repetitions  are  distributed  over  longer  periods  of  time, 
the  more  effective  do  they  become  for  memorizing.  If  two  associations  are  of 
equal  strength  but  of  different  age,  the  older  will  profit  more  by  each  new 
repetition  than  the  younger.  Again,  if  the  material  to  be  memorized  is  of 
uniform  difficulty  and  not  of  too  great  length,  it  is  acquired  sooner  if  learned 
as  a  whole  than  if  broken  up  into  small  units.  Unpleasant  experiences  are 
more  easily  remembered  than  pleasant  ones,  but  learning  while  in  a  pleasant 
frame  of  mind  is  much  more  effective  than  learning  during  a  depressive  mood 
or  during  other  abnormal  physical  and  mental  states.  At  first  the  process  of 
forgetting  progresses  very  rapidly,  so  that  after  eight  hours  more  than  half 
is  lost,  while  later  on,  days,  months,  and  years  make  but  little  difference  in 
the  amount  forgotten. 

A  large  section  of  the  book  is  devoted  to  reproduction  as  a  motive  that 
induces  the  actual  functioning  of  the  dispositions  of  recurrence  and  recall. 
The  reaction  time  necessary  for  the  reproduction  of  one  mental  process  by 
another  is  on  the  average  .6  sec.  It  varies  greatly,  however,  with  the  strength, 
age,  and  readiness  of  the  disposition,  with  the  subject's  attention,  emotion, 
freshness  or  fatigue,  and  age.  What  particular  dispositions  are  realized  in 
any  given  case,  depends  to  some  extent  upon  the  factors  just  mentioned,  and 
partly  also  upon  the  subject's  present  mental  pre-occupation — for  example, 
a  certain  task  set  to  him — and  his  general  mental  make-up,  his  memory  type, 
upon  sex,  and  the  method  of  learning.  The  questions  of  development,  improve- 
ment, and  decay  of  memory  have  not  been  sufficiently  studied  to  permit  of  a 
statement  of  definite  and  generalized  results.  Six  pages  of  bibliography  in- 
cluding the  most  important  theoretical  and  experimental  works  on  memory 
form  a  valuable  appendix. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Attention  and  Interest,  A   Study  in  Psychology  and  Education.     By  FELIX 
ARNOLD.     New  York,  The   Macmillan  Company,  1910. — pp.  272. 

The  purpose  of  this  book  is  "to  clarify  and  arrange  the  many  facts"  brought 
to  light  by  experimental  psychology.  Notwithstanding  his  intentions  to  be  im- 
partial, the  author  has  emphasized  the  biological  or  functional  point  of  view., 
This,  however,  is  natural,  as  the  book  seems  to  be  intended  primarily  for  stu- 
dents preparing  to  teach,  while  students  of  pure  psychology  will  find  other 
works  on  attention  more  profitable. 

The  subject-matter  of  each  chapter  in  the  first  and  second  part  is  treated 
under  the  categories  'description,'  'illustration,'  'development,'  and  'expla- 
nation.' The  illustrations  consist  of  quotations  from  English  literature  and 
of  directions  for  short,  easy  experiments,  taken  mostly  from  standard  text- 
books. The  exposition  under  'development'  and  'explanation'  often  requires 
an  arbitrary  separation  of  materials  closely  related.  In  the  first  half  of  the 
book  the  text  is  sometimes  unnecessarily  crowded  with  tables,  figures,  sche- 
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matic  drawings,  and  diagrams.  Numerous  footnotes  refer  the  reader  to  some 
of  the  best  psychological,  physiological,  and  pedagogical  works  written  in,  or 
translated  into,  the  English  language. 

The  first  part  deals  with  the  different  aspects  of  attention.  Under  the 
objective  aspect,  the  phenomena  of  clearness  and  distinctness,  persistence, 
fluctuation,  unity,  facilitation,  and  arrest  are  described,  illustrated,  and  ex- 
plained. The  psychophysical  aspect  treats,  in  the  mental  side,  simple  assim- 
ilation, free  association  or  revival,  and  deliberation;  on  the  neural  side,  the 
three  levels  of  the  sensori-motor  paths.  Organic  changes  of  respiration,  vaso- 
constriction,  and  circulation,  sensory  accommodation  and  fixation,  motor 
diffusion,  innervation,  and  control,  and  fatigue,  constitute  the  physiological 
aspect  of  attention. 

The  second  part  of  the  book  deals  with  the  motor  and  ideal  aspects  of  in- 
terest. Interest  is  defined  as  "an  attitude  taken  towards  a  situation,  and 
characterized,  (i)  by  motor  tendencies  and  feelings  of  expectation,  anticipation, 
and  strain,  (2)  by  meaning  implicit  in  the  situation  or  by  free  images  and  ideas, 
and  (3)  by  a  reference  or  attitude  and  ideal  content  to  some  future  condition 
of  the  self."  Curiosity,  expectation,  and  conscious  desire  are  described  as 
the  three  kinds  of  interest. 

In  the  third  part,  educational  principles  for  practical  application  in  tt 
classroom  are  derived  from  the  facts  of  attention  and  interest. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

David- Frederic  Strauss:  La  vie  et  L'osuvre.     Par  ALBERT  LEVY.     Paris,   Felix 
Alcan,  1901. — pp.  295. 

In  this  book  we  have  an  account  of  the  life  and  works  of  David-Frederic 
Strauss  which,  although  critical,  is  still  sympathetic  and  appreciative  in  tone. 
The  work  of  Strauss  is  frequently  said  to  be  unimportant  because  he  lacked 
originality,  and  hence  failed  to  make  any  positive  contribution  to  the  philosophy 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  But  our  author  here  reminds  us  that  a  writer 
who  understood  the  great  intellectual  movements  of  the  nineteenth  century 
so  well  that  he  was  in  many  cases  better  able  to  express  them  than  were  their 
originators,  deserves  to  be  remembered  as  a  foremost  representative  and  inter- 
preter of  the  thought  of  the  time.  Moreover,  a  certain  sort  of  originality 
may  be  claimed  for  Strauss;  for  at  two  critical  periods  marked  by  widespread 
uncertainty  and  confusion  of  thought,  along  with  not  a  little  insincerity  and 
evasion,  he  dared  to  say  the  decisive  word  needed  to  define  the  issues  and 
prepare  the  way  for  a  new  formulation  of  religious  truth:  in  1835  when  in  his 
Leben  Jesu  he  declared  the  gospel  accounts  to  be  mythical,  and  in  1872  when 
he  asserted  in  his  Der  alte  und  der  neue  Glaube  that  the  new  evolutionary  sci- 
ence compels  us  to  abandon  the  old  faith  for  a  new  doctrine. — It  was  Strauss's 
main  thesis  that  the  eternal  life  of  spirit  possesses  a  reality  superior  to  that 
of  the  natural  process  in  time.  This  absolutism  prevented  religion,  always  the 
absorbing  intellectual  interest  of  Strauss,  from  exerting  an  effective  and  in- 
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spiring  influence  in  his  life.  For  such  absolutism  always  tends  to  discourage 
effort  and  to  separate  the  interests  of  religion  from  the  cause  of  human 
progress  and  social  evolution. 

HENRY  W.  WRIGHT. 
LAKE  FOREST. 

Le  probleme  de  I 'action.     Par  GUSTAVE  RODRIGUES.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1909. 
—pp.  iv,  203. 

This  work  is  an  essay  on  the  methodology  of  practical  ethics,  in  which  the 
author  attempts  to  indicate  a  fruitful  method  of  dealing  with  moral  questions. 
His  aim  is  not  to  give  a  system,  but  to  demonstrate  that  morality  is  an  accom- 
plished fact.  Morality  depends  upon  man's  relations  with  his  fellows.  With- 
out possible  conflicts  of  wills,  morality  loses  its  point.  It  consists  neither 
in  abstractions  nor  in  an  isolated  conscience;  that  hypothesis  involves  a  con- 
tradiction. Conscience  is  a  function  of  the  environment  which  acts  upon  it 
and  upon  which  it  reacts.  Morality  is  a  man  in  the  presence  of  another,  one 
will  in  conflict  with  another  will  (p.  13).  The  book  contains  a  preface  and 
seven  chapters  with  the  following  headings:  "Le  probleme  de  1'action,"  "La 
pratique  morale  et  les  pratiques  materielles,"  "La  conscience  et  les  especes," 
"Le  criterium  moral  externe:  1'imperatif  categorique,"  "Le  criterium  moral 
interne:  1'intime  conviction,"  "Les  contradictions  internes  de  1'action:  les 
conflits  de  devoirs,"  "Les  contradictions  externes  des  actions:  les  conflits  de 
doctrines." 

One  can  only  indicate  in  a  very  inadequate  way  some  of  the  conclusions 
arrived  at  in  this  interesting  and  well-written  book.  The  author  is  particu- 
larly interested  to  discover  how  the  moral  problem  appears  to  conscience  at 
the  precise  moment  when  decision  is  made.  Morality,  in  its  essence,  is  found 
to  be  a  kind  of  restraint,  an  ideal  jurisdiction,  and  the  sphere  of  morality, 
though  wider,  has  the  same  point  of  view  as  the  sphere  of  law.  "En  leur 
essence,  ils  sont  fondamentalement  le  mime:  juridique  ou  morale,  il  y  a 
toujours  une  obligation  et  il  n'y  a  jamais  qu'une  obligation"  (pp.  7-8).  Con- 
science is  an  internal  judge  and  lawgiver  whose  business  consists  in  settling 
moral  conflicts.  "La  conscience  est  un  code  interieur  qui  legifere  a  sa  fagon 
et  un  juge  interieur  qui  applique  la  loi  par  lui-meme  prescrite"  (p.  6).  But 
moral  conflicts  can  arise  only  in  a  subject  conscious  of  his  defects  as  well  as 
of  his  ability  and  duty  to  rise  to  better  things.  "L'homme  est  moral  parce 
qu'il  n'est  qu'une  partie  de  ce  qu'il  vent  6tre,  parce  qu'il  se  contraint  a  6tre 
plus  que  ce  qu'il  est"  (p.  il).  The  saint  who  has  not  had  moral  conflicts  is 
no  more  moral  than  is  the  animal  that  follows  his  natural  tendencies. 

The  internal  conflict  of  different  forms  of  obligation  is,  in  general,  found 
to  be  a  battle  between  the  past  and  present.  It  is  due  to  the  antagonism 
between  old  principles  on  the  one  hand  and  new  ideas  on  the  other.  Hence 
the  morality  of  the  individual  is  made  up  of  gropings  and  approximations 
(pp.  149-151).  In  much  the  same  way  the  author  explains  the  diversity  of 
moral  conceptions.  Morality  is  relative  and,  in  its  evolution,  appears  as  a 
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progressive  substitution  of  ideals.     The  different  moral  types  mark  the  dif 
ferent  stages  that  have  appeared  during  the  process  (pp.  197-198). 

G.  W.  T.  WHITNEY. 
PRINCETON. 


Les  Problemes  de  la  science  et  la  logique.     Par  FREDERIC  ENRIQUES.     Trans- 
lated from  the  Italian  by  J.  DUBOIS.     Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1909. — pp.  256. 
In  his  ProUemi  delta  Scienza  Enriques  offers  a  critique  of  problems  relating 
to  the  logical  and  the  psychological  development  of  scientific  knowledge.     The 
first  part  of  that  work  is  concerned  with  the  more  general  problems  of  the 
logic  of  science;  the  second  part  discusses  the  concepts  of  geometry,  mechanics, 
physics,  and  biology.     The  French  volume  under  review  is  a  translation  of 
the  first  part  of  the  Italian  book. 

The  aim  of  the  author  is  to  unify  the  various  domains  of  knowledge  by  means 
of  a  "positive  science  of  gnoseology,"  an  epistemology  dominated  by  a  spirit 
"critical  and  positive."  First,  then,  there  is  no  absolute,  either  in  mathe- 
matics, or  in  natural  science,  or  in  morals,  or  in  metaphysics.  Consequently, 
everything  being  only  a  linking  of  relatives,  there  are  no  insoluble  problems. 
There  is  no  'reality  in  itself.'  The  'positive'  definition  of  the  'real'  is,  ac- 
cording to  Enriques,  the  correspondence  between  sensations  and  desired  re- 
sults. More  technically,  the  'real'  is  the  invariant  in  the  correspondence 
between  volitions  and  sensations.  This  definition  is  followed  by  a  detailed 
examination  of  the  nature  of  psychological,  physical,  astronomic,  chemical, 
and  historic  'facts.'  Theories  are  distinguished  from  facts  in  that  theories 
often  involve  fictitious  entities  which  are  inserted  within  the  series  of  facts 
solely  as  heuristic  devices.  They  are,  therefore,  highly  subjective.  This 
distinction  between  facts  and  theories  is  illustrated  by  a  survey  of  several 
standard  theories  of  natural  science,  and  by  discussion  of  the  concept  of  equiv- 
alence of  scientific  hypotheses. 

So  much  for  the  basal  principles  of  the  "positive  gnoseology."  These 
principles,  however,  involve  a  tacit  understanding  as  to  the  meaning  and  the 
application  of  logic.  To  these  problems  of  logic  the  remainder  of  the  book 
is  devoted. 

Logic  to  Enriques  means,  as  it  should  mean  to  all  students  of  philosophy, 
not  the  Aristotelian  tradition,  but  the  twentieth  century  science;  the  modern 
logic  of  Schroeder,  Peano,  and  Russell.  Though  in  this  connection  the  author's 
use  of  'logical'  and  'psychological'  seems  somewhat  confusing  (a  confusion  to 
which  current  philosophic  literature  should  have  made  us  callous),  his  resume 
of  the  technicalities  of  mathematical  logic — logical  operations,  logical  definition, 
the  compatibility  of  postulates,  and  the  foundations  of  arithmetic — is  both 
concise  and  clear. 

How  do  logical  concepts  apply  to  reality?  This  question  is  answered  only 
after  a  careful  inquiry  into  the  precise  meaning  of  such  concepts  of  physical 
science  as  'matter,'  energy,'  and  'cause.'  The  resulting  induction  the  author 
formulates  thus:  exact  logical  concepts  apply  to  reality  only  in  a  relative  and 
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non-rigorous  fashion.  "The  progress  of  science  is  a  series  of  successive  approx- 
imations." In  this  succession  of  approximations  certain  general  concepts 
like  those  of  geometry  and  of  mechanics  serve  as  somewhat  less  variable,  but 
by  no  means  absolute,  directing  principles. 

The  book  concludes  with  some  purely  tentative  hypotheses  relating  to  the 
physiology  of  the  thought  processes. 

The  constructive  view  of  the  principles  of  science  presented  in  this  volume 
compares  favorably  with  views  like  those  of  Pearson  and  of  Poincare. 
Against  Pearson,  Enriques  insists  that  the  formulations  of  science  are  not 
merely  subjective  'shorthand' — there  are  objective  facts.  Against  Poincare 
Enriques  argues  that  the  principles  of  science  are  not  'conventions,'  but  rather 
"progressively  determined  suppositions." 

An  English  rendering  of  both  parts  of  the  Italian  work  will  be  welcome. 

HENRY  M.  SHEFFER. 
HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

Theories  of  Knowledge.     By  L.  J.  WALKER.     London  and  New  York,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.,  1910. — pp.  xxxix,  696. 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.     By  JOHN  STUART  MILL.     Edited  by  W.  J. 

ASHLEY.     London  and  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,   1909. — 

pp.  liii,  1013. 
An  Outline  of  Logic.     By  B.  H.  BODE.     New  York,  Henry  Holt  and  Co.,  1910. 

—pp.  x,  324. 

The  Complete  Works  of  Friedrich  Nietzsche.     The  first  complete  and  author- 
ized English  version.     Edited  by  OSCAR  LEVY.     Vols.  I,  II,  III,  VI,  VII,  IX. 
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A  Critical  Study  of.  Current  Theories  of  Moral  Education.     By  J.  K.  HART. 

Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910.— pp.  48.     $0.53. 
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Liebmann  als  Erkenntnistheoretiker.     ERICH  ADICKES.     Kant-Studien,   XV, 

pp.  1-52. 

Epistemological  problems  occupied  the  focus  of  Liebmann's  attention 
throughout  his  philosophical  career.  This  led  him  as  early  even  as  1865  to 
take  a  hostile  attitude  toward  metaphysical  dogmatism.  In  many  respects 
his  interests  were  similar  to  those  of  Haeckel,  yet  his  conservative  temper 
and  his  analytic  methods  were  in  utter  contrast  to  the  boldness  and  blind- 
ness of  the  latter's  procedure.  In  his  writings,  Liebmann  investigates  the 
presuppositions  of  his  doctines,  bearing  in  mind  the  specific  nature  of  his 
problems,  and  raising  questions  regarding  the  limitations,  the  objective 
validity,  and  the  degree  of  certainty  of  human  knowledge.  He  makes  a  sharp 
distinction  between  fact  and  interpretation,  between  the  given  element  in 
experience  and  that  which  has  its  source  in  reason.  He  insists  that  a  scientific 
metaphysics  of  transcendent  reality  is  impossible  and  that  such  speculations 
must  remain  a  matter  of  subjective  belief  or  faith.  Critical  metaphysics, 
however,  or  an  investigation  of  the  various  doctrines  that  are  advanced  re- 
garding the  essence  and  ultimate  ground  of  reality  is  both  possible  and  neces- 
sary. He  bitterly  attacks  Kant's  conception  of  things-in-themselves  and 
subjects  many  other  of  his  doctrines  to  criticism,  even  though  he  maintains 
that  Kant's  achievements  are  both  original  and  important  and  that  they  will 
prove  to  be  imperishable.  Kant  took  as  his  starting-point  not  the  soul,  the 
brain,  a  tabula  rasa,  or  a  Leibnitzian  monad  but  consciousness  itself,  seeking 
the  necessary  presuppositions  of  all  experiences;  he  demonstrated  that  knowl- 
edge is  limited  to  experience  and  that  it  reveals  only  a  phenomenal  world. 
Liebmann  argues  that  neither  subjective  idealism  nor  any  doctrine  of  im- 
manence can  prove  that  there  is  no  reality  independent  of  the  representative 
subject,  because  they  cannot  transcend  the  limits  of  the  representations  of  the 
subject.  In  spite  of  his  polemic  against  things-in-themselvcs,  Liebmann  is 
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firmly  convinced  that  there  is  an  absolutely  real  world  (mundus  intelligibilis) 
which  lies  beyond  our  world  of  knowledge  (mundus  sensibilis).     By  a  priori 
we  mean  those  functions  of  mind  which  are  necessary  presuppositions  of  our 
knowing  a  world.     Kant  rightly  insists  that  these  cannot  be  regarded  as 
grounded  in  a  spiritual  substance,  because  this  latter  conception  is  itself  the 
product  of  a  consciousness  which  presupposes  these  forms.     The  a  priori  has 
a  "metacosmic"  significance  as  constitutive  of  experience,  even  though  it  may 
also  be  regarded  as  psychological,  since  the  experience  is  that  of  human  minds. 
Though  not  always  consistent  in  his  statements,  Liebmann  tends  to  regard 
the  transcendental  ego  as  an  over-individual  unity  of  consciousness  that  com- 
prehends in  itself  the  consciousness  of  finite  individuals.     Thus  he  leaves  the 
firm  ground  of  given  experience  for  metaphysical  speculation,  arid  advances 
a  doctrine  which  is  open  to  criticism.     Adickes  contends  that  the  transcen- 
dental ego  is  not  distinct  from  the  individual  ego,  but  that  it  is  the  rational 
organization  of  the  human  mind  whose  metaphysical  nature  we  can  never 
know  but  which,  under  the  influence  of  the  absolutely  real,  creates  for  u 
our  world  of  experience.     Liebmann  is  inclined  to  the  view  that  space  and 
time  are  not  only  a  priori  but  also  transcendentally  ideal.     He  confesses,  how- 
ever, that  the  latter  does  not  necessarily  follow  from  the  former  and  is,  indeed, 
ultimately  a  matter  of  personal  conviction  rather  than  of  proof.     His  interest 
in  metageometrical  investigations  is,  nevertheless,  due  to  the  fact  that  he 
believes  to  find  in  them  a  support  for  his  own  metaphysical  doctrines.     Such 
investigations,  Adickes  insists,  are  entirely  irrelevant,  and  might  equally  well 
be  interpreted  as  proving  transcendental  realism.     Although  we  necessarily 
perceive  objects  as  existing  in  'Euclidean'  space,  we  cannot  prove  either  that 
this  is  a  purely  subjective  form  of  perception  or  that  certain  objectively  real 
conditions,  unknown  to  us,  make  it  impossible  that  there  be  a  different  space. 
If  we  regard  that  which  is  logically  contradictory  and  unthinkable  as  real, 
why  not  assert  the  same  with  regard  to  our  manner  of  perception  and  thus 
conclude  that  Euclidean  space  is  transcendentally  real?     Space  and  time, 
Liebmann  argues,  are  d,  priori  because  there  is  a  characteristic  necessity  and 
universality  attaching  to  the  axioms  of  geometry.     Starting  with  the  unde- 
niable fact  of  a  feeling  of  certainty,  he  investigates  the  conditions  under  which 
this  occurs  and  the  objective  validity  that  may  be  ascribed  to  it.     How  can  we 
explain  the  immediate  consciousness  that  our  perceptions  can  never  contradict 
the  axioms  of  geometry  and  the  fact  that  our  subjective  convictions  receive  ob- 
jective confirmation?     The  writer  points  out  his  fundamental  agreement  with 
Liebmann  as  regards  the  validity  of  the  analytical  laws  of  thought  of  formal 
logic  and  the  principles  of  mathematics  and  algebra.     He  disagrees,  however, 
in  his  interpretation  of  the  feeling  of  certainty  that  attaches  to  geometrical 
axioms  which  purport  to  reveal  not  the  laws  of  thought  but  the  characteristics 
of  objects  of  perception.     Liebmann  bitterly  opposes  empiricism  because  he 
believes  it  to  be  incompatible  with  apriorism,  yet  he  points  out  that  we  must 
carefully  distinguish  between:  (i)  the  fact  that  if  space  and  time  are  d  priori 
we  must  necessarily  perceive  the  world  according  to  these  forms,  and  (2)  the 
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consciousness  or  knowledge  of  the  validity  of  the  forms  and  peculiarities  of 
space  and  time.  The  latter  alone  can  be  the  ground  of  our  conviction  of  the 
apodictical  certainty  of  geometrical  axioms,  and  it  is  this  alone  that  the  empiri- 
cist insists  must  be  derived  from  experience.  To  solve  the  problem,  we  must 
analyze  the  feeling  of  certainty.  It  includes  two  elements:  (i)  the  conviction 
that  I  must  regard  certain  geometrical  principles  as  necessary;  (2)  the  con- 
viction that  this  feeling  of  necessity  must  be  universal.  Empiricism  alone, 
Adickes  maintains,  can  explain  the  latter  element.  Sensations  must  be 
spatially  determined,  we  must  objectify  or  externalize  them,  otherwise  we 
could  have  no  outer  world  at  all  but  only  certain  psychical  changes;  the  laws 
and  characteristics  of  space,  however,  we  can  learn  only  from  experience. 
Liebmann  insists  that  experience  can  never  be  explained  on  the  basis  of  the 
merely  given,  but  that  there  must  be  certain  principles  which  we  regard  as 
valid,  and  which  we  apply  beyond  the  limits  of  actual  or  possible  observation. 
Since  these  principles  serve  as  connections  between  data  that  are  essentially 
isolated,  he  calls  them  interpolation  maxims.  He  mentions  four:  the  prin- 
ciples of  real  identity,  of  continuity  of  existence,  of  causality,  and  of  continuity 
of  occurrence.  Adickes  agrees  in  the  main  with  Liebmann's  contention  but 
points  out  that  these  principles  have  their  source  in  the  mental  power  of 
abstraction,  synthesis,  comparison,  etc.,  and  adds  two  further  maxims:  (i) 
the  acknowledgment  of  other  independent  selves;  (2)  the  conviction  that 
we  have  a  common  sense  world  with  them. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

The  Religion  of  the  Future.     CHARLES  W.  ELIOT.     Harvard  Theol.  Rev.,  11,4, 

pp.  389-407- 

On  the  negative  side  it  may  be  said  that  the  religion  of  the  future  will  not 
be  based  on  any  authority,  either  spiritual  or  temporal ;  it  will  not  be  a  person- 
ification of  the  primitive  forces  of  nature;  it  will  tolerate  no  worship  of  ances- 
tors or  rulers;  its  primary  object  will  not  be  the  personal  welfare  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  this  world  or  the  next;  it  will  not  be  propitiatory,  sacrificial,  or 
expiatory;  it  will  not  accept  the  crude  Hebrew  conception  of  God;  and, 
finally,  it  will  be  neither  gloomy  nor  ascetic. 

On  the  positive  side  the  most  fundamental  element  in  the  new  religion  will 
be  the  new  conception  of  the  nature  of  God.  This  will  comprehend  in  one 
Being  the  Jewish  Jehovah,  the  Christian  universal  Father,  the  modern  physical 
conception  of  omnipresent  and  exhaustless  Energy,  and  the  biological  con- 
ception of  a  vital  force.  God  is  immanent  in  the  whole  universe,  and  especially 
in  the  consciousness  of  man.  With  reference  to  the  question  of  future  com- 
pensation the  author  answers  that  the  religion  of  the  future  will  have  in  it  no 
elements  of  the  supernatural.  Indeed,  he  asserts  that  the  consolations  of 
ordinary  Christianity  no  longer  satisfy  people  who  have  their  lives  broken  by 
the  loss  of  friends.  The  new  religion  will  seek  to  better  all  the  conditions  of 
life,  and  so  will  diminish  the  number  of  such  bereavements;  it  will  no  loiv^r 
look  upon  pain  as  expiatory,  but  will  seek  to  banish  it  in  as  far  as  possible; 
and  for  ills  that  must  be  borne  it  will  offer  the  consolation  that  the  sufferer 
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may  be  rendered  tenderer  and  more  serviceable  to  humanity;  but  it  will  nc 
longer  place  reliance  upon  the  hope  of  rewards  in  a  future  Heaven.  In  short, 
the  new  religion  will  foster  the  sentiment  of  love  and  will  inspire  in  men  the 
spirit  of  cooperation  with  their  fellows  and  with  God  for  the  good  of  humanity 
here  and  now. 

As  regards  its  progress  the  new  religion  will  work  in  the  main  through 
channels  already  prepared;  it  will,  for  example,  continually  modify  and  exalt 
the  creeds  and  practices  of  existing  churches  and  will  tend  to  unite  them  upon 
the  two  fundamental  doctrines  of  an  immanent  and  loving  God  and  of  service- 
ableness  to  the  race.  Thus  the  new  religion  will  harmonize  with  the  funda- 
mental teachings  of  Jesus  as  well  as  with  all  the  modern  movements  for  the 
improvement  of  society.  C.  H.  WILLIAMS. 

What  is  Vital  in  Christianity?    JOSIAH  ROYCE.     Harvard  Theol.  Rev.,  II 

4,  pp.  408-445. 

The  first  question  arising  in  a  discussion  of  the  essentials  of  religion  is:  Which 
is  the  more  vital  to  a  religion,  its  religious  practices  or  its  religious  beliefs? 
The  answer  is  that  in  the  simpler  and  more  primitive  religions  the  practices 
seem  the  more  vital;  in  the  higher  religions,  the  beliefs.  It  is  sometimes 
contended  that  upon  the  highest  plane  of  religious  consciousness  what  is  vital 
is  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  but  the  union  of  the  two.  Even  if  this  answer 
be  accepted,  Professor  Royce  maintains,  it  still  remains  to  assign  a  concrete 
content  to  this  conception.  In  the  case  of  Christianity,  he  says,  two  opposing 
solutions  are  given  to  this  problem  of  content — the  one  that  what  is  vital  is 
the  doctrine  of  Christ  as  it  appears  in  his  teachings  and  parables  and  as  he 
lived  it  out  in  his  life;  the  second,  that  what  is  vital  consists  in  regarding  the 
life  of  Christ  as  part  of  a  divine  plan  for  the  redemption  of  the  world.  The 
first  of  these,  according  to  Professor  Royce,  is  fully  intelligible  only  when  it 
is  taken  in  connection  with  and  as  dependent  upon  the  second;  for  the  work  of 
Christ  looks  beyond  itself  for  an  explanation.  The  only  adequate  explana- 
tion is  to  be  found  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Incarnation  and  the  Atonement. 
These  doctrines,  which  are  essential  elements  in  the  conception  of  Christianity 
as  a  religion  of  redemption,  are  capable  of  interpretation  in  the  light  of  reason 
as  symbols  of  deep  spiritual  truths.  The  Incarnation  means  that  God  mani- 
fests himself  in  the  world  and  wins  perfection  by  expressing  himself  in  finite 
life  and  in  triumphing  over  its  finitude;  the  Atonement  signifies  that  we  win 
our  union  with  God  by  triumphing  over  evil,  and  that  this  process  is  never 
accomplished  alone  but  with  and  for  each  other.  Moreover,  in  the  sorrow  of 
man  God  sorrows,  and  our  final  fulfilment  is  the  triumph  of  God  himself. 

C.  H.  WILLIAMS. 


May  a  Realist  Be  a  Pragmatist?    W.  P.  MONTAGUE.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci. 
Meth.,  VI,   17,  pp.  460-463;  1 8,  pp.  485-490;  20,  pp.  543-548;  21,  pp. 

561-571.  H 

Professor  Montague  compares  realism  and  pragmatism  with  the  purpose  of 
discovering  whether  they  are  implicative  of  one  another,  incompatible,   or 
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neutral.     Realism  he  defines  as  a  doctrine  that  objects  can  exist  regardless  of 
any  consciousness;  it  does  not  commit  one  to  materialism   or  spiritualism, 
empiricism  or  apriorism,  monism  or  pluralism,  a  static  or  dynamic  view  of 
reality.     In  defining  pragmatism  he  discusses  the  biological,  psychological, 
humanistic,  and  logical  theories.     In  regard  to  the  biological,  which  declares 
thinking  to  be  evolved  when  needed,  he  asks:  Does  it  presuppose  an  objective 
world  independent  of  our  cognitive  experience  and  antedating  that  experi- 
ence?    Does  it  make  necessary  any  new,  subjectivistic  criterion  for  evaluat- 
ing the  truth  of  a  judgment?     Does  it  restrict  the  legitimate  application  of  our 
thought  to  the  subjectivistic  realm  of  desire  and  experience?     The  first  ques- 
tion he  answers  affirmatively.    As  to  the  second,  there  is  no  reason  why  a  new 
theory  of  the  origin  and  evolution  of  thought  should  demand  a  new  criterion  as 
to  the  truth  of  the  judgments  formed.    The  objective  nature  of  what  is  thought 
about  will  determine  how  it  is  to  be  thought  about.    We  test  the  truth  of  a  judg- 
ment by  comparing  the  fact  asserted  with  the  same  fact  identically  experienced 
or  by  ascertaining  its  consistency  with  other  judgments  whose  truth  has  been 
tested  previously.     The  third  question  is  answered  negatively.     The  origin 
of  thought  does  not  determine  its  content.     Thus  a  realist  may  be  a  pragmatist 
of  the  biological  type.     Psychological  pragmatism  asserts  that  the  truth  of 
a  belief  is  identical  with  its  verification.     But  how  could  there  be  a  belief 
leading  to  its  own  successful  confirmation  except  by  being  an  antecedent  agree- 
ment with  the  objects  experienced?     The  pragmatist  replies  that  this  ante- 
cedent conformity  is  only  the  possibility  of  verification.     But  there  is  no  mere 
possibility,  the  potentiality  of  the  verification  experience  must  be  an  actual 
relation  between  the  thing  believed  and  the  thing  that  exists.     Truth  is  not 
identical  with  verification.     The  difficulty  lies  in  the  confusion  of  ratio  essendi 
and  ratio  cognoscendi.     The  verification  of  a  belief  is  our  only  ground  for  know- 
ing it  to  have  been  true  but  not  the  only  ground  for  its  truth.     The  pragmatist 
fails  to  recognize  any  other  objective  truth  than  the  absolutistic,  while  the 
realist  holds  that  it  may  be  self-existent,  but  yet  a  relation  that  can  be  expe- 
rienced between  things  that  are  believed  and  things  that  exist.     A  realist  can 
never  be  a  psychological  pragmatist.     In  regard  to  humanism,  its  realistic 
implications   depend   upon  the   interpretation   of   its    theories.     These   the 
author  gives  as  two:    What  world  we  shall  know  is  determined  by  our  spe- 
cifically human  faculties;  and  the  world  that  we  come  to  know  is  the  real 
world.     The  subjectivistic  interpretation  asserts  that  nature  is  plastic;  gener- 
ations have  reacted  cognitively  to  it,  moulding  it  to  human  needs.     But  what 
about  the  specific  facts  of  the  world?     Are  the  forms  of  the  world  the  product 
only  of  the  human  race  or  of  all  races?     To  assume  that  psychophysical  or- 
ganisms, by  means  of  their  cognitive  reactions,  created  time  and  space,  in 
which  [those  reactions  occurred,  seems  contradictory.     The  answer  to  the 
question,  "May  a  realist  be  a  pragmatist  of  the  humanistic  type,"  is  a  qual- 
ified affirmative.     For  logical  pragmatism,  there  are  no  realistic  implications; 
it  is  an  ambiguous  theory,  lacking  empirical  verification,  and  of  dubious  value. 

CORRINE  STEPHENSON. 
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Paradoxes  in  Natural  Realism.     BERNARD  C.  EWER.     J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and 

Sci.  Meth.,  VI,  22,  pp.  589-600. 

A  prevalent  notion,  much  in  need  of  examination,  is  that  realism  is  involved 
in  the  fatal  paradox  that  an  object  can  be  objectively  both  in  consciousness 
and  out  of  it  at  the  same  time.  Now  while  consciousness  is  formally  objective, 
the  object  perceived  is  manifestly  not  in  two  parts  of  the  same  real  space,  for 
it  cannot  be  shown  that  the  facts  of  consciousness  appear  in  real  space.  The 
remaining  paradox  may  be  dissolved  by  showing  that  the  object  in  conscious- 
ness is  not  the  same  as  the  external  object.  Various  theories,  such  as  "radical 
empiricism,"  attempt  to  eliminate  this  apparent  dualism.  (A)  Criticism  of 
things  as  "independent  of  cognition"  is  typified  by  Professor  Royce's  discussion 
of  "independent  beings."  By  proving  the  impossibility  of  complete  inde- 
pendence, he  illogically  infers  that  of  relative  independence.  Relative  inde- 
pendence of  the  real,  means  whatever  non-mental  characteristics  we  critically 
discover  in  it;  it  is  much  more  than  merely  knowable.  That  ultra-micro- 
scopic facts  are  some  being's  experience,  is  a  non-intuitive,  philosophical 
assumption.  Since  the  degree  of  independence  varies  greatly,  realism  and 
idealism  tend  to  merge.  (B)  The  paradox  centers  around  the  terms:  content, 
imagery,  awareness,  and  meaning.  Realism  may  tenably  identify  the  terms. 
The  paradox  arising  from  'content  of  consciousness'  disappears  if  we  distin- 
guish between  real  object  and  formal  objectivity.  For  the  sake  of  clearness, 
'content'  should  always  mean  mental  content,  while  'object'  should  not  refer 
to  anything  in  consciousness.  (C)  The  objection  that  cognition  is  partly 
true  and  partly  false  (from  subjectivity),  both  cognitive  and  non-cognitive 
at  the  same  time,  sounds  like  a  contradiction,  but  corresponds  precisely  to 
the  fact  of  our  imperfect  judgments.  There  is  no  contradiction  unless  truth 
and  falsity  both  belong  to  the  same  part  of  the  percept.  As  realism  is  at 
present  formulated,  it  is  incomplete:  but  in  its  insistence  upon  certain  funda- 
mentals of  experience,  it  is  not  self-contradictory. 

G.  W.  PORTER. 

Energetique  et  sociologie.  E.  DE  ROBERTY.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXXV,  I,  pp.  1-38. 
This  article  is  a  review  and  criticism  of  Ostwald's  book,  Die  energetischen 
Grundlagen  der  Kulturwissenschaft.  The  author  of  the  book  belongs  to  a 
notable  group  of  scientists  who  have  greatly  modified  our  ideas  of  matter  and 
force.  It  was  formerly  held  that  logic  differed  in  its  laws  from  physics,  chem- 
istry, etc.  and  was  more  stable.  We  now  know  that  if  other  sciences  develop, 
so  does  logic,  but  more  slowly.  The  most  recent  proof  of  this  is  found  in 
the  theory  of  energy.  The  concept  of  energy  was  first  introduced  in 
physics  but  has  gradually  spread  to  chemistry,  biology,  and  sociology.  The 
application  of  the  same  laws  to  all  science  makes  all  knowledge  continuous. 
Energy  is  the  equivalent,  not  only  of  substance,  but  also  of  cause.  Ostwald 
claims  for  his  theory  that  it  does  away  with  the  dualism  of  older  science  by 
supplying  a  higher  category  which  includes  matter  and  force.  There  are 
certain  laws  or  universal  principles  which  the  new  logic  extends  to  all  orders 
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of  phenomena,  (i)  Conservation  of  Energy,  which  corresponds  to  the  logical 
principle  of  identity  and  metaphysical  persistence  of  being.  (2)  Transfor- 
mation of  energy,  in  which  some  part  always  persists  in  its  original  form.  This 
corresponds  to  the  old  law  of  plurality  of  effects  and  persistence  of  cause. 
(3)  That  A,  the  original  energy,  is  always  larger  than  B  the  new  form.  This 
is  another  form  of  the  law  that  the  cause  includes  its  effect.  (4)  That  if  A 
equals  free  energy,  and  B,  the  effect,  equals  transformed  energy,  the  teleo- 
logical  relation  ~B\A  is  always  a  fraction.  (5)  As  our  knowledge  of  the  prop- 
erties of  A  and  B  increase  the  value  of  the  fraction  approaches  unity.  This 
is  the  formula  of  indefinite  progress.  (6)  Increase  and  decrease  of  the  fraction 
BlA  is  governed  by  the  most  general  laws,  which  include  those  of  intensity, 
temperature,  pressure,  tension,  atomic  weight,  assimilation,  dissimilation, 
and  others.  (7)  When  energy  becomes  active  there  is  also  dissipation  of  free 
energy.  There  is  a  fallacy  here,  however.  If  these  laws  apply  to  the  physical, 
chemical,  and  biological  modes  of  energy,  which  are  simple,  we  cannot  say 
that  they  apply  to  the  sociological  mode  which  is  complex.  Ostwald  claims 
that  man  is  raised  above  the  lower  animals  by  cerebral  force  alone  without 
the  intervention  of  any  process  of  socialization.  This  is  the  affirmation  of 
an  effect  without  the  cause.  Man  has  a  theoretically  unlimited  possibility 
of  transforming  any  kind  of  energy  into  any  other  kind,  and  this  is  the  essence 
of  progress.  The  utilization  of  the  phenomena  of  the  outer  world  presupposes 
a  knowledge  of  these  phenomena,  and  this  presupposes  a  social  factor,  for  all 
knowledge  is  a  social  product — it  depends  on  the  sharing  of  ideas  and  their 
perpetuation  beyond  the  life  of  the  individual.  Articulate  language  is  the 
essential  instrument  of  the  socialization.  From  one  point  of  view,  Ostwald 
is  justified  in  deriving  right  from  force  because  it  precedes  it  in  time;  but 
teleologically  right  is  superior.  The  right  to  punish  is  a  manifestation  of 
right  in  general  because  it  prevents  loss  of  energy.  From  this  point  of  view 
war  and  all  struggle,  economic  or  otherwise,  is,£o  be  classed  with  crime.  The 
idea  of  property  arises  from  the  primitive  appetites  of  men.  It  is  at  first 
limited  to  a  small  number  of  objects  but  is  later  extended  to  include  the  means 
of  production.  The  longer  and  more  difficult  the  road  in  time  or  space  between 
free  and  transformed  energy,  the  more  highly  is  the  idea  of  property  developed. 
Power  retained  by  the  state  is  the  greatest  concentration  of  human  energy 
so  far  realized.  The  evolution  of  the  state  has  already  passed  through  two 
stages,  the  feudal  and  the  economic.  In  order  to  protect  itself  against  the 
menace  of  organized  capital,  the  economic  state  ought  to  become  the  one 
capitalist.  Science  is  the  instrument  of  superiority  and  the  flower  of  culture. 
Scientific  research  should  come  under  the  law  of  economy  of  effort. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 

Biologie  et  transformisme.     H.  DRIESCH.     Rev.  de  Ph.,  IX,  n,  pp.  481-500. 

This  article,  although  containing  new  material,  reproduces,  in  large  part, 
certain  chapters  of  The  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism,  which  contains 
the  "Gifford  Lectures"  delivered  by  the  author  at  the  University  of  Aberdeen. 
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It  is  here  maintained  that  every  rational  system  should  be  founded  on  a  con- 
cept, by  the  aid  of  which  all  the  specific  differences  might  be  rendered  intel- 
ligible. Otherwise  it  is  a  mere  catalogue.  To  this  latter  type  belongs  the 
present  system  of  classification  in  biology.  On  the  one  hand,  the  data  of 
geographical  and  paleontological  distribution,  on  the  other,  the  gradation  of 
resemblances  and  differences  among  living  beings,  point  to  a  common  descent. 
But  a  hypothesis  of  descent  only  'explains'  resemblances  in  the  sense  that  it 
refers  them  to  a  single  principle,  namely,  heredity,  leaving,  moreover,  in  its 
entirety,  the  problem  of  the  differences  and  their  systematic  classification. 
Without  knowledge  of  the  law  of  transformation,  the  simple  theory  of  descent 
leaves  the  problem  of  rational  classification  practically  where  it  finds  it.  Wit- 
ness the  fact  that  at  least  six  distinct  theories  have  been  confidently  offered  to 
account  for  the  origin  of  the  vertebrates.  It  is  probable  that,  at  some  future 
time,  an  analysis  of  the  causal  factors  in  descent  will  lead  to  an  explanation 
of  the  past  history  of  organisms,  in  accordance  wich  the  principle  of  a  truly 
rational  system.  The  two  great  theories  of  descent  attribute  the  origin  of 
every  specific  differentiation  to  chance,  Darwinism  according  to  the  inheritance 
of  fortuitous  variations,  by  means  of  natural  selection,  Lamarckism  according 
to  the  inheritance  of  accidentally  acquired  characters.  Neither  theory  is 
able  to  explain  the  origin  of  new  organs,  the  correlation  of  parts,  the  harmony 
between  different  individuals,  as,  for  example,  those  between  the  two  sexes, 
or  between  insects  and  flowers,  characters  of  pure  systematic  organization, 
and  such  phenomena  as  the  power  of  regeneration — in  short,  the  deep-seated 
likeness  which  organisms  always  present  in  spite  of  specific  differences.  These 
two  theories  of  tranformism  have  shown  that  systematic  differences  in  quality, 
intensity,  or  number,  may  perhaps  have  been  produced  on  the  basis  of  habitual 
variability.  The  Darwinian  theory  is  of  value  as  a  hypothetical  explanation 
of  the  elimination  of  the  individuals  not  possessing  the  character  in  question. 
The  Lamarckian  theory  hypothetically  explains  inner  histological  adaptivity, 
through  the  inheritance  of  acquired  characters.  The  sole  serious  basis  of  trans- 
formism,  the  concept  of  mutations,  cannot  serve  as  the  foundation  of  a  rational 
system,  as  its  standing  has  been  greatly  shaken  by  the  later  researches.  The 
conception  of  a  rational,  systematic  arrangement  loses  its  fundamental  sig- 
nification, as  applied  to  both  Darwinism  and  Lamarckism,  since  both  attribute 
to  chance  the  specific  forms  of  organisms.  The  unknown  principle  of  trans- 
formism  should  be  attached,  not  to  the  materials  of  the  development,  but  to 
the  entelechy,  the  "essential  form."  A  task  of  future  biology  would  be  to 
discover,  beneath  dissimilarities,  apparently  having  no  rationality,  the  truly 
rational  system. 

J.  RAYMOND  TUTTLE. 

Autour  du  probleme  de  la  connaissance.     A.  CHIDE.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXIV,  12 
pp.  581-604. 

The  Aristotelian  logic  assures  us  that,  whatever  the  matter  of  knowledge 
may  be,  the  form  must  ever  remain  the  same.     Mental  pathology  has  reduced 
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the  pride  of  formal  logic.  In  spite  of  this,  however,  intellectualism  has  not 
altogether  renounced  its  extravagant  pretensions,  attributing  to  itself  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  very  essences  of  the  cosmos.  In  the  time  of  DesCartes,  skepticism 
succeeded  in  forcing  intellectualism  to  admit  that  God  only  could  pass  from 
thought  to  being.  This  stronghold  was  finally  overthrown  by  Kant  in  his 
refutation  of  the  ontological  argument.  In  this  day  the  very  last  retreat,  that 
of  mathematics,  has  been  seized  by  the  neo-geometers.  Intellectual  knowledge 
is  then  avowedly  disproportionate  to  the  real.  Must  we  on  that  account 
despair  of  ever  knowing  'the  truth  and  the  life'?  May  there  not  be  some 
powers  of  knowing  which  have  atrophied  by  the  over-development  of  the 
intellectual  faculties?  Many  have  claimed  such  knowledge.  The  visions 
of  Swedenborg  were  ridiculed  by  Kant  as  morbid  hallucinations.  Kant's 
error  was  in  spending  too  much  time  on  the  mystic's  alleged  double  vision, 
and  not  enough  on  his  affirmed  supernatural  communication.  Mystic  knowl- 
edge differs  from  intellectual  knowledge  in  kind  not  in  degree,  and  to  seek  to 
found  the  former  on  the  latter  is  to  misconceive  both.  Certain  semi-mystics 
hope  to  escape  the  reproach  of  intellectualism  by  the  use  of  symbols.  There 
may  be  an  undeveloped  sense  in  us  similar  to  the  sense  of  orientation  or  mag- 
netism, in  the  expression  of  which  it  might  be  unnecessary  to  use  symbols,  were 
it  not  for  the  fact  that  humanity  is  already  saturated  with  intellectualism. 
There  is  still  another  mode  of  knowledge  beside  the  intellectual  and  the 
mystic,  namely,  the  instinctive,  which  like  the  mystic  knowledge  is  beyond 
the  hazards  of  evolution.  It  is  also  like  mystic  knowledge  in  that  it  is  dwarfed 
and  atrophied  by  the  disproportionate  development  of  our  intellectual  nature. 
The  difference  between  instinct  and  intelligence  is,  again,  one  of  kind  not  of 
degree.  No  symbols  or  other  subterfuges  can  bring  them  together.  Intelli- 
gence perceives  relations,  determines  forms,  and  abstracts  from  life  while  in- 
stinct implies  'things'  and  dwells  in  life.  The  two  words  J'tact'  and  'tac- 
tique'  suggest  a  residue  of  instinctive  knowledge  in  man,  persisting  in  spite  of 
the  exaltation  of  the  intellect.  These  words  refer  particularly  to  social  rela- 
tions rather  than  to  the  instinctive  functions  such  as  slaughter  and  generation. 
The  three  above  mentioned  modes  of  knowledge  co-exist  in  each  of  us  but 
they  are  unequally  developed,  thus  making  the  human  being  very  complex. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

^influence  de  I' habitude  sur  les   sentiments.     EUGENE   MARTIN.     Rev.    Ph., 

XXXV,  4,  pp.  402-412. 

It  is  a  common  theory  that  emotions  are  dulled  by  habituation.  Let  us 
reconcile  this,  if  possible,  with  the  counter-theory  that  "emotion  tends  to 
produce  susceptibility  of  emotion."  The  strength  of  the  emotion  corresponds 
to  the  keenness  of  the  need  satisfied.  It  should  be  weak  as  the  suti^u-il  need 
is  weak.  That  this  is  not  always  true,  however,  is  accounted  for  by  a  number 
of  laws  of  habituation,  in  the  deduction  of  which  we  shall  confine  ourselves 
to  particular  emotions  and  not  emotion  in  general.  Sensations  may  be  weak- 
ened by  prolongation  and  repetition;  emotions,  by  prolongation  only.  The 
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first  explanatory  law  is  the  law  of  imaginative  vision:  imagination  may  modify 
the  image  of  perception  and  hence,  the  affective  tone.  The  second  is  the  law 
of  surprise:  the  difference  between  expectation  and  realization  modifies  the 
emotion.  The  third  is  the  law  of  fatigue:  the  dulling  influence  of  fatigue 
may  be  avoided  indefinitely  by  repose  or  change  of  stimuli.  There  are  pleas- 
ures which  seem  dead  but  which  merely  need  intellectual  and  emotional  rein- 
forcement. Fourth  and  most  important  is  the  law  of  attention:  an  emotion 
may  be  indefinitely  diminished  if  attention  is  repeatedly  directed  away  to 
some  other  element  of  the  experience.  That  the  diversion  of  attention  is 
responsible,  is  shown  by  the  fact  that  by  attention  to  the  feelings  the  emotion 
may  be  preserved.  These  laws  must  be  regarded  as  distinct.  Just  as  more 
painful  and  more  violent  sensations  must  become  dulled  by  repetition,  while 
the  mild  and  agreeable  need  not,  so  emotions,  if  desirable,  may  be  nourished. 
The  causes  of  the  weakening  of  these  undesirable  emotions  seem  to  be  the  facts 
stated  in  our  four  laws.  Emotional  decline  is  due  especially  to  diverted  at- 
tention. The  practical  conclusion  to  be  drawn  is  that  the  dulling  and,  like- 
wise, the  reinforcing  of  emotions  is  not  an  automatic  process  but  is  subject 

to  voluntary  control. 

G.  W.  PORTER. 

Christian  Morals  and  the   Competitive  System.    THORSTEIN  VEBLEN.     Int. 
J.  E.,  XX,  2,  pp.  168-185. 

The  morals  of  Christianity  and  the  competitive  system  both  seem  to  be 
vitally  bound  up  with  our  western  civilization.  Taken  at  their  best,  must  they 
be  regarded  as  mutually  supplementary  or  as  contradictory  and  mutually 
inhibitive?  "The  question  of  their  consistency  with  one  another  or  with  the 
cultural  scheme  in  which  they  are  involved,  turns  into  a  question  as  to  the 
conditions  to  which  they  owe  their  rise  and  continued  force  as  institutions." 
If  they  "are  the  outgrowth  of  the  same  or  similar  lines  of  habituation,  there 
should  presumably  be  no  incompatibility  or  discrepancy  between  them,  other- 
wise it  is  an  open  question."  The  essential  principles  of  Christian  morality 
are  non-resistance  (humility)  and  brotherly  love.  The  latter  appears  so 
universally  among  even  savage  tribes  that  it  appears  to  be  an  elemental  trait 
of  the  species  rather  than  a  cultural  product  of  Christendom.  The  former 
seems  to  be,  in  the  main,  original  to  Christianity,  but  the  ready  acceptance 
it  met  with  argues  that  mankind  was  prepared  for  just  such  a  principle  of  con- 
duct. No  doubt  the  force  of  its  appeal  was  due  largely  to  the  protracted  expe- 
rience of  defeat  and  suppression  under  the  Roman  rule.  On  the  whole,  it  may 
be  said  that  "these  elements  of  the  moral  code  which  distinguish  Christianity 
from  the  ethnic  cults,  are  elements  of  the  morals  of  low  life,  of  the  subject 
populace."  The  principles  underlying  pecuniary  competition  are  those  of 
natural  rights,  so  that  the  period  of  their  growth  is  coincident  with  the  atom- 
istic, egoistic  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century.  The  mediaeval  institu- 
tions with  their  chivalric  canons  of  destructive  exploit  gave  way  to  the  in- 
dustrial, institutions  with  the  more  sordid  canons  of  workmanlike  efficiency 
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and  pecuniary  strength.  Yet  "modern  culture  is  fully  as  much  shaped  and 
guided  by  considerations  of  livelihood,  as  by  the  ideals  of  differential  gain." 
Since  the  individualism  of  the  modern  era  sets  out  with  industrial  aims,  and 
the  individual  relations  under  this  system  take  the  pecuniary  form,  "the  in- 
dividualism thus  worked  out  and  incorporated  in  the  modern  institutional 
fabric,  is  a  pecuniary  individualism,  and  is  therefore  also  typically  egoistic." 
Conditions  are  changed.  "The  excellence  and  sufficiency  of  an  enlightened 
pecuniary  egoism  are  no  longer  a  matter  of  course,"  and  it  is  not  at  all  likely 
that  it  can  long  remain  effective.  Christian  morals  and  the  competitive 
system,  therefore,  represent  the  institutional  by-products  of  two  different 
cultural  situations,  the  former  arising  out  of  the  oppressed  condition  of  the 
masses  and  the  latter  out  of  habits  of  thought  induced  by  the  exigencies  of 
vulgar  life  under  the  rule  of  handicraft  and  petty  trade.  The  Christian  prin- 
ciple of  humility  has  been  virtually  eliminated  from  modern  morality.  The 
principle  of  brotherly  love  or  mutual  succor  seems,  in  its  elements  at  least, 
to  be  a  culturally  atavistic  trait  and  finds  its  natural  rights  analogue  in  that 
of  fair  play.  While  the  latter  is  hardly  a  competent  expression  of  the  Christian 
principle,  it  is  in  fact  supplemented  by  an  "impulsive  approval  of  whatever 
conduct  is  serviceable  to  the  common  good  and  in  the  disapproval  of  disservice- 
able  conduct  even  within  the  limits  of  legality  and  natural  right."  Under 
the  conditions  in  which  it  arose,  the  rights  of  ownership  made  for  equality, 
and  was  therefore  not  inconsistent  with  the  ancient  bias  in  favor  of  mutual 
aid  and  human  brotherhood.  Since,  however,  business  has  become  largely 
an  impersonal  investment  for  profit,  the  principles  of  fair  play  and  pecuniary 
discretion  have,  in  great  measure,  lost  the  sanction  once  afforded  them  by  the 
human  propensity  for  serviceability  to  the  common  good.  "Except  for  a 
possible  reversion  to  a  cultural  situation  strongly  characterized  by  ideals  of 
emulation  and  status,  the  ancient  racial  bias  embodied  in  the  Christian 
principle  of  brotherhood  should  logically  continue  to  gain  ground  at  the  ex- 
pense of  the  pecuniary  morals  of  competitive  business." 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

La  morale,  positive.     CH.  DUNAN.     Rev.  de  Met.,  XVIII,  I,  pp.  37-78. 

In  this  article  the  writer  selects  for  special  treatment  the  views  of  MM. 
Durkheim  and  Belot,  as  representative  of  the  so-called  scientific  or  positive 
point  of  view  in  ethical  theory.  Durkheim  and  Belot  apparently  agree  on 
three  important  points:  (i)  that  morality  should  be  rational,  (2)  that  it  should 
be  imperative,  (3)  that  it  should  make  man  fit  for  social  life,  i.  e.,  that  moral 
precepts  should  have  for  their  object  the  adapting  of  man  to  the  conditions  of 
life  which  society  imposes  upon  him.  Durkheim  would  have  the  right  of  moral 
command  vested  in  society;  and  he  regards  'society'  as  a  personality  quali- 
tatively different  from  the  individual  personalities  composing  it.  Belot  refuses 
to  accept  such  a  'society'  with  a  morally  imperative  power;  but  he  recognizes 
in  man  a  'fundamental  volition,'  which  he  regards  as  his  ultimate  duty.  The 
opposition  between  the  two  positions  thus  consists  in  the  fact  that  Durkheim 
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attributes  to  society  the  right  to  regulate  the  individual's  acts,  whereas 
reserves  this  right  for  the  individual  himself.  Dunan,  criticising  Durkheim's 
ethical  theory,  finds  his  conception  of  society  as  organic  to  be  quite  consistent. 
In  the  same  way,  Belot's  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  an  inner  basis  for  moral 
obligation  is  not  open  to  much  destructive  criticism.  But  the  two  theories 
present  an  antinomy  which  cannot  be  solved  without  the  aid  of  a  metaphysic. 
The  autonomy  of  the  moral  individual  and  the  moral  authority  of  society 
would  be  irreconcilable  otherwise.  But,  in  the  first  place,  what  is  meant  here 
by  'society'?  Is  it  the  state,  or  the  immediate  tribal  milieu,  or  one's  town 
community,  or  party,  or  nation,  or  religious  sect?  In  case  of  disagreement 
between  the  demands  of  these,  where  should  the  power  of  authority  be  believed 
to  reside?  This  point  is  left  very  much  in  the  dark  in  the  'positive'  ethics. 
Again,  it  is  quite  inconsistent  to  believe  that  all  virtues  make  us  sociable  and  all 
vices  unsociable,  if  one  takes  the  terms  'sociable,'  'unsociable'  in  a  merely 
empirical  sense.  In  our  society  there  are  virtues  that  are  vices  and  vice  versa. 
Society  merely  furnishes  the  proper  milieu  for  the  development  of  the  moral 
life:  it  does  not  create  the  moral  life.  Morality  has  its  basis  in  the  very  nature 
of  man.  The  validity  of  Durkheim's  theory  depends  upon  the  conception 
of  'society.'  If  one  recognizes  the  essentially  ideal  basis  of  the  social  order, 
then  its  development  involves  the  moral  perfecting  of  its  members;  but  if 
one  deprives  society  of  this  idealistic  basis  and  treats  it  'positively,'  then  its 
'morality'  degenerates  into  mere  external  forms  of  action.  Dunan  points  out 
at  length  that  the  theory  of  Durkheim  can  become  consistent  only  when  one 
admits  the  idealistic  interpretation  of  the  social  order,  as  essentially  rational, 
as  the  Absolute.  And  this  idealizing  of  society,  Dunan  thinks,  follows  neces- 
sarily from  Durkheim's  fundamental  principles.  In  a  similar  way,  Belot's 
vouloir  fondamental  cannot  be  mere  empirical  volition.  It  involves  the  ra- 
tional nature  of  man.  Ethics  cannot  be  based  merely  upon  the  positive 
principles  of  empirical  science;  it  involves  metaphysics.  One  is  thus 
reduced  to  two  alternatives:  we  must  either  adhere  to  merely  empirical 
methods  in  ethics,  and,  giving  up  the  quest  for  a  theory  of  morality,  being 
satisfied  with  a  science  of  mceurs;  or  we  must  preserve  real  morality  by 
recognizing  the  inevitableness  of  metaphysical  considerations  in  any  truly 

ethical  inquiry. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 


NOTES. 

The  fourth  International  Congress  of  Philosophy  will  be  held  at  Bologna 
during  the  Easter  holidays  of  191 1.  The  president  of  the  congress  is  Professor 
Federigo  Enriques,  and  the  General  Secretary,  Professor  Gulio  Cesare  Ferrari. 
All  communications  for  the  Congress  must  be  sent  to  the  General  Secretary 
(Bologna,  Piazzi  Calderini  2)  before  January  i,  1911.  Communications  may 
be  made  in  English,  French,  German  or  Italian. 

Professor  John  Watson  has  been  appointed  Gifford  Lecturer  at  the  t'ni- 
versity  of  Glasgow;  and  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  academic  year  he  will 
deliver  the  first  half  of  a  series  of  lectures,  which  will  be  completed  in  the  fol- 
lowing year. 

Professor  Arthur  O.  Lovejoy  has  been  called  from  the  University  of  Missouri 
to  the  chair  of  philosophy  in  Johns  Hopkins  University.  The  vacancy  at 
Missouri  caused  by  Professor  Lovejoy's  resignation  has  been  filled  by  the 
appointment  of.  Professor  A.  K.  Rogers,  of  Butler  College,  who  in  turn  is  to 
be  succeeded  at  the  latter  institution  by  Professor  Edmund  H.  Hollands,  at 
present  locum  tenens  in  philosophy  at  Hamilton  College. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  peri- 
odicals: 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  VIII,  3:  M.  Loisy,  Remarques  sur  le  volume  "Jesus 
ou  le  Christ";  Translation  of  M.  Loisy 's  Article;  /.  A.  Thompson,  The  Thru- 
Voices  of  Nature;  Michael  Sadler,  The  Two- Minded  ness  of  England;  Henry 
Jones,  The  Ethical  Demand  of  the  Present  Political  Situation;  Gerald  Balfour, 
Psychical  Research  and  Current  Doctrines  of  Mind  and  Body;  Vida  Sc udder, 
Christianity  in  the  Socialist  State;  Concerning  Imprisonment;  Lady  Welby, 
The  Message  of  Paul  to  the  Present  Age;  W.  Manning,  The  Revision  of  i  he- 
Book  of  Common  Prayer;  R.  B.  Perry,  The  Futility  of  Absolutism;  Mosk-m 
Sermons  preached" in  Constantinople. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXI,  2:  Sigmund  Frond,  The 
Origin  and  Development  of  Psychoanalysis;  C.  G.  Jung,  The  Association 
Method;  William  Stern,  Abstracts  of  Lectures  on  the  Psychology  of  T. 
mony  and  on  the  Study  of  Individuality;  Ernest  Jones,  Freud's  Theory  of 
Dreams;  S.  Ferenczi,  The  Psychological  Analysis  of  Dreams;  Psychologir.il 
Literature;  Book  Notes. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XVII,  3:  Knight  Dunlap,  The  Complu 
Experiment  and  Related  Phenomena;  A.  S.  Ford,  The  Pcndular  Whiplash 
Illusion;  June  E.  Downey,  Judgments  on  the  Sex  of   I  Iain  (writing;  Af.   L. 
Billings  and  J.  F.  Shepard,  The  Change  of  Heart  Rate  with  Attention. 
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THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  VII,  4:  Ernest  Jones,  Freud's  Psychology; 
Psychological  Literature;  Books  Received,  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  5:  E.  J.  Swift,  Learning  to  Telegraph;  Psychological  Literature; 
Discussion;  Books  Received,  Notes  and  News. 

THE  MONIST,  XX,  2:  C.  H.  Cornill,  Moses;  Charles  Johnston,  The  Dramatic 
Element  in  the  Upanishads;  G.  O.  Warren,  A  philosophical  Aspect  of  Science; 
Editor,  The  Rock  of  Ages;  E.  S.  Ames,  The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religion; 
Bernhard  Pick,  The  Followers  of  Jesus  in  the  Talmud;  Criticisms  and  Dis- 
cussions. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
VII,  8:  A.  C.  McGiffert,  The  Pragmatism  of  Kant;  W.  B.  Pitkin,  Some 
Neglected  Paradoxes  of  Visual  Space.  IV;  Discussion;  Societies;  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  9:  W.  B.  Pitkin,  James  and  Bergson:  or,  Who  is  against  Intellect?; 
J.  A.  Leighton,  On  Continuity  and  Discreteness;  Societies;  Reviews  and 
Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  10:  Edmund  Jacobson,  The  Relational  Account  of  Truth;  H.  S.  Shelton, 
On  Methods  and  Methodology;  W.  F.  Cooley,  Contingency  in  an  Infinite 
World;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  Abstracts  of 
Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  ii :  G.  A.  Coe,  Borden  Parker  Bowne;  J.  S.  Moore,  The  System  of 
Values;  Archibald  Alexander,  The  Paradox  of  Voluntary  Attention;  Societies; 
Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and 
News. 

ARCHIV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE,  XVI,  3:  R.  Philippson,  Die 
Rechtsphilosophie  der  Epicureer;  Leo  Jordan,  Pars  Secunda  Philosophise, 
seu  Metaphisica;  A.  Redlich,  Die  ' ATr6<j>uai?  des  Simon  Magus;  Jahresbericht. 

VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT  FUR  WlSSENSCHAFTLICHE  PHILOSOPHIE,  XXXIV,   I : 

Karl  Marbe,  Beitrage  zur  Logik;  Hans  Kleinpeter,  Die  Phanomenologische 
Naturanschauung;  Paul  Barth,  Die  Geschichte  der  Erziehung  in  soziologischer 
Beleuchtung,  XII;  Besprechungen. 

ZEITSCHRIFT  FUR  PSYCHOLOGIE,  LV,  5  u.  6:  Th.  Wagner,  Bibliographie 
der  deutschen  und  auslandischen  Literatur  des  Jahres  1908  iiber  Psychologic; 
Namenverzeichnis  der  Bibliographie;  Namenregister. 

LVI,  i  u.  2:  H.  Ohms,  Untersuchung  unterwertiger  Assoziationen  mittels 
des  Worterkennungsvorganges;  S.  Witasek,  In  Sachen  der  Lokalisations- 
differenz;  W.  Sternberg,  Geschmack  und  Sprache;  Literaturbericht. 

REVUE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  XXXV,  4:  Pierre  Janet,  line  felida  artificielle; 
Dr.  Jankelevitch,  La  mort  et  rimmortalite  d'apres  les  donnees  de  la  biologie; 
Richard  Foy,  L'existence  et  le  fondement  des  lois  du  hasard;  E.  Martin,  In- 
fluence de  1'habitude  sur  les  sentiments;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus;  Revue 
des  periodiques  etrangers. 
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XXXV,  5:  Rogues  de  Fur  sac,  Les  causes  de  1'avarice;  H.  Beaunis,  Le 
mecanisme  cerebral;  Pierre  Janet,  Une  felida  artificielle;  Analyses  et  comptes 
rendus;  Revue  des  periodiques  etrangers. 

REVUE  DE  PHILOSOPHIQUE,  X,  4:  P.  d'Herouville,  La  vertu  et  le  juste 
milieu:  Ch.  Huit,  L'absolu;  J.-M.  Darlo,  Revue  critique  de  cosmologie; 
Enseignement  philosophiques;  Analyses  et  comptes  rendus. 

X,  5:  A.  Muller,  Quelques  problemes  de  logique  et  d'histoire  de  la  logique 
— I.  Kant;  Ch.  Huit,  L'absolu;  G.  Michelet,  Revue  critique  de  morale;  X. 
Moisant,  Le  devoir  est-il  une  superstition?;  Analyses  at  comptes  rendus. 

REVUE  DE  METAPHYSIQUE  ET  DE  MORALE,  XVIII,  2:  E.  Boutroux,  Hasard 
ou  liberte?;  B.  Brunhes,  L'objectivite  du  principe  de  Carnot;  F.  Le  Dantec, 
II  y  a  fagots  et  fagots;  H.  Daudin,  F.  Rauh:  sa  psychologic  de  la  connaissance 
et  de  1'action;  L.  Weber,  "Devoirs,"  par  B.  Jacob;  Varietes;  Questions 
pratiques. 
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GERMAN   PHILOSOPHY   IN   1909.! 

f~^  ERMAN  philosophy  during  the  year  1909  presents  a  funda- 
mentally unitary  character,  in  spite  of  the  differentiation 
and  manifoldness  of  its  active  factors,  factors  that  to  some  extent 
are  mutually  hostile.  The  movements  which  we  characterized 
in  our  earlier  reports  continue  in  evidence,  movements  that  ap- 
pear to  converge  towards  a  common  goal:  the  epistemological 
interest  continues  to  impress  itself  on  philosophical  thought; 
Kant  continues  to  be  the  central  figure  for  philosophical  orienta- 
tion, and  attempts  are  constantly  renewed  to  move  beyond  the 
Kantian  position,  to  re-travel  the  line  of  development,  although 
in  a  new  manner  and  on  a  new  basis,  that  led  from  the  founder 
of  Criticism  to  Fichte,  Schelling,  and  Hegel.  The  neo-romantic 
movement,  in  the  wide  sense  of  the  term,  has  lost  little  in  in- 
tensity. Partly  in  connection  with  these  phases  of  thought  and 
partly  independently  of  them,  a  new  turn  has  manifested  itself, 
preparation  for  which  has  been  making  for  some  time,  although 
lately  it  has  made  more  rapid  and  decisive  progress — I  mean  the 
turn  from  epistemology  to  metaphysics.  Metaphysics  has  come 
so  prominently  into  the  foreground,  that  there  is  reason  to  believe 
it  will  shortly  occupy  the  chief  place  in  philosophical  discussion. 
Its  introduction  was  brought  about  by  that  movement  which, 
in  its  official  program,  repudiated  metaphysics — neo-Kantianism. 
If  Kant's  significance  consists  chiefly  in  the  establishment  of 
the  transcendental  logic,  the  logic  that  concerns  itself  with  the 
laws  of  being,  of  the  real,  in  contradistinction  to  the  old  formal 
logic,  and  not  with  the  laws  of  thought  in  general ;  if  the  problem 
of  the  external  world,  of  mathematical  physics,  is  especially  Un- 
translated from  the  German  by  Professor  Wm.  A.  Hammond. 
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folded  in  this  logic,  then  it  is  clear  that  this  mode  of  though 
directed  as  it  is  to  being  as  such,  can  only  be  artificially  sundered 
from  metaphysics.  The  question  here  must  become  constantly 
more  insistent.  Have  the  categories  that  we  impose  upon  things 
any  real  correspondence  with  them?  Are  actual  being  and  be- 
coming really  commensurate  with  them?  When  Windelband, 
one  of  the  strongest  neo-Kantians,  announced  in  the  Heidelberg 
Congress  that  one  could  not  initiate  investigation  into  thought 
and  knowledge  without  at  once  taking  into  account  their  relation 
to  being,  that  epistemology  is  here  consequently  most  intimately 
connected  with  metaphysics,  his  statement  sounded  like  the  for- 
mulation of  a  program  which  the  immediate  future  must  carry 
out.  And  it  is  noteworthy  that  it  was  Windelband  who  was 
chiefly  active  in  introducing  the  rigorous  metaphysicist  Bergson 
into  Germany. 

One  may  conclude  that  interest  in  the  problems  of  metaphysics, 
which  has  always  been,  properly  speaking,  the  focus  of  philo- 
sophical inquiry,  cannot  in  the  long  run  be  silenced,  either  by 
means  of  the  anti-metaphysical  and  ametaphysical  methods  of 
the  extreme  positivists  and  phenomenalists  (one  thinks  here 
chiefly  of  Avenarius  and  Mach),  or  still  less  by  means  of  indiffer- 
ence, the  attempt  to  pass  over  metaphysical  questions  without 
affirming  or  denying  them,  as  was  the  case  with  many  of  the 
Kantians.  We  shall  see  that  during  the  past  year  the  discussion 
of  metaphysics  within  the  compass  of  scientific  philosophy  grew 
in  intensity. 

That  all  such  attempts,  in  so  far  as  they  have  any  solid  founda- 
tion, discover  their  direction-points  chiefly  in  the  Critical  Philos- 
ophy, or  at  least  have  an  immediate  internal  relationship  to 
Kant,  is  almost  self-evident  for  any  student  who  understands 
the  evolution  of  German  philosophy.  We  can  consequently 
begin  our  exposition  with  neo-Kantianism,  and  determine  the 
characteristics  of  separate  movements  by  their  greater  or  lesser 
distance  from  this  point  of  departure. 

Here  I  should  like  to  recur  again  to  Windelband's  name. 
Little  as  he  belongs  to  the  dogmatic  neo-Kantians  (Windelband 
in  his  Praeludien  prepared  the  way  for  the  revival  of  Fichte), 
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still  he  has  always  stood  for  the  fundamental  principles  of  trans- 
cendentalism in  contradistinction  to  everything  that  might  be 
called  empiricism,  psychologism,  and  relativism.  It  is  to  him 
that  we  owe  the  precise  differentiation  of  the  critical  and  genetic 
methods  which  had  been,  for  the  most  part,  confused  by  the 
empiricists. 

In  his  rectoral  address,  Der  Wille  zur  Wahrheit  (Winter,  Heidel- 
berg) ,  he  takes  issue  with  the  relativistic  and  psychologistic  form 
of  pragmatism.  According  to  this  type  of  pragmatism,  theo- 
retical truth  and  practical  usefulness  are  interchangeable  notions, 
the  latter  being  understood  also  in  a  higher  sense.  Windelband 
turns  the  point  of  his  polemic  against  all  such  identification. 

The  relation  which  is  here  established  between  theory  and 
practice,  is  a  relation  of  constant  recurrence  in  the  history  of 
philosophy.  It  goes  back  to  the  ancient  Sophists  whom  Socrates, 
Plato,  and  Aristotle  opposed  with  the  doctrine  of  absolute  truth. 
In  modern,  and  the  most  modern  philosophy,  it  has  made  its 
appearance  more  frequently.  Indeed,  one  may  say  that  the 
entire  psychologistic  and  empiristic  epistemology  of  modern  times 
is  arrayed  under  this  banner.  So  Hume's  explanation  of  causal- 
ity in  terms  of  organic  exercise  and  habituation,  and  the  instinct 
of  expectation  rooted  therein,  is  a  clear  attempt  to  refer  abstract 
principles  of  the  understanding  to  the  method  of  adaptation  to 
environment — consequently,  to  a  biological  factor.  In  the  nine- 
teenth century,  under  the  growing  influence  of  natural  science, 
especially  through  the  rise  of  the  evolutionistic  and  Darwinian 
theories,  ideas  of  this  sort  have  become  much  more  prominent. 
Especially  Herbert  Spencer,  in  extreme  opposition  to  rationalism, 
undertook  to  subordinate  logic  to  biology.  German  philosophers 
also,  like  Mach  and  Avenarius,  have  pursued  the  same  tendency. 
For  the  principles  which  are  set  up  by  them  as  the  fundamental 
law  of  the  spiritual,  the  law  of  economy  and  the  minimum  meas- 
ure of  energy,  have  an  exclusively  biological  origin.  Pragma- 
tism, in  its  extreme  form,  sums  up  these  movements. 

Windelband  analyzes  the  situation  very  clearly  and  defines  it 
in  the  most  careful  logical  form.  He  concedes,  without  more  ado, 
that^the  will-to-truth  is  not  primitive;  that  all  knowledge,  at 
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the  beginning,  was  exclusively  means  for  the  attainment  of  prac- 
tical ends;  that,  however,  as  often  happens  in  the  psychical 
world,  means  become  ends  in  the  process  of  evolution.  This 
process  of  transfer  (from  means  to  end)  has  nothing  to  say  about 
the  essential  nature  of  what  is  transferred,  namely,  truth,  for 
the  process  can  lead  to  very  valuable  but  also  to  very  worthless 
results.  So,  for  instance,  avarice  arose  through  the  conception 
of  money  as  a  mere  means  for  the  acquisition  of  real  goods 
being  transferred  to  an  imaginary  end-in-itself.  There  arose  in 
the  same  way  such  completely  different  phenomena  as  avarice 
and  veracity,  and  it  follows  consequently  that  the  psychological 
mechanism  of  its  origin  has  nothing  to  say  about  the  value  of 
the  phenomenon.  Windelband  sees  in  this  theory  an  epistemo- 
logical  analogy  to  the  theory  of  unregulated  moral  individualism 
and  aesthetic  impressionism,  in  so  far  as  all  of  these  theories 
represent  a  standpoint  that  transcends  values.  Windelband  then 
takes  account  of  the  more  subtle  shades  of  pragmatism,  expressed 
in  the  doctrine  that  all  knowledge  is  judgment  and  that  judgment 
presupposes  an  act  of  will.  Evidently  the  function  of  judgment 
as  affirmation  or  negation  is  a  matter  of  will,  but  the  validity  of 
the  content  is  independent  of  every  volition.  Truth  originates 
not  in  the  will,  but  in  things  themselves. 

This  view  approximates  somewhat  closely  to  the  position  taken 
by  Josiah  Royce  at  the  Heidelberg  Congress,  in  which  he  at- 
tempted to  unite  pragmatism  with  rationalism,  an  attempt  dis- 
cussed by  me  in  my  last  annual  report.  The  belief  in  an  absolute 
truth  is  brought  into  relation  with  the  conviction  that  this  be- 
lief realizes  itself  in  voluntaristic  form.  This  idea  is  closely  re- 
lated to  neo-Fichteanism,  as  I  formerly  explained.  Windelband 's 
address  furnishes  another  proof  that  the  critical  conception  of 
truth,  that  goes  back  to  Kant,  cannot  be  shattered  by  such 
attacks.  At  the  same  time,  its  inner  structure  is  by  no  means 
complete  and  flawless.  Clearly  as  this  conception  is  differen- 
tiated from  the  other  two  notions  of  truth,  the  metaphysical 
and  the  psychologistic  (and  in  this  sharp  differentiation  lies  its 
originality,  its  fundamental  significance),  still  there  are  obscuri- 
ties that  surround  the  notion  which  need  to  be  cleared  up. 
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Above  all,  as  I  have  already  indicated,  its  relation  to  metaphysics 
is  a  point  in  which  are  concealed  unsolved  problems.  The  most 
faithful  interpreters  of  Kant's  doctrine  are  to  be  found  in  the 
circle  of  those  thinkers,  who,  in  the  Kantstudien,  have  elaborated 
and  extended  the  fundamental  motifs  of  transcendentalism  with 
the  greatest  possible  uniformity  and  consistency.  In  the  past 
year  the  Studien  presented  a  series  of  contributions,  whose  signifi- 
cance was  not  limited  to  historical  matters.  Lorenz  Ighthan 
writes  on  the  relation  of  pragmatism  to  Kant  (Verhdltnis  des 
Pragmatismus  zu  Kant} .  He  takes  pains  to  set  forth  the  pragmatic 
implications  in  the  Critical  Philosophy,  as,  for  instance,  the  postu- 
lates of  the  practical  reason,  their  primacy  over  the  theoretical, 
the  activity  of  the  understanding,  and  the  significance  of  the 
principle  of  belief.  But  it  is  precisely  in  these  analogies  that 
the  difference  between  the  two  theories,  to  which  Windelband 
and  Royce  directed  attention,  is  seen. 

Rickert's  searching  investigation,  Zwei  Wege  der  Erkenntnis- 
theorie,  deserves  especial  mention.  The  sub-title  of  the  article, 
Transcendental  Psychology  and  Transcendental  Logic  (Trans- 
zendentalpsychologie  und  Transzendentallogik)  characterizes  fully 
the  importance  of  the  subject  matter.  Rickert  maintains  here, 
in  general,  the  standpoint  of  his  earlier  works,  but  attempts  to 
supplement  the  same  in  a  notable  way.  The  object  of  knowledge 
is  in  so  far  transcendent  as  it  (the  object)  furnishes  the  norm 
and  direction  of  knowledge  and  is  consequently  independent  of 
knowledge,  not,  however,  in  so  far  as  it  presents  a  second  meta- 
physical reality.  The  attempts  to  rise  to  a  metaphysical  reality 
of  this  sort  he  opposes  by  the  argument  that  the  acceptance  of 
such  a  reality  must  necessarily  be  clothed  in  the  form  of  a  judg- 
ment, and  consequently  remain  dependent  on  the  truth  of  the 
judgment  formed.  Further  than  the  establishment  of  the  latter, 
the  epistemological  theory  cannot  therefore  attain.  Its  proper 
problem  is  to  explain  what  is  contained  in  this  truth.  That 
all  knowledge  is  judgment  is  also  presupposed  by  Rickert.  In 
extraordinarily  penetrating  analyses,  he  characterizes  the  two 
paths  that  lead  to  the  establishment  of  knowledge.  The  trans- 
cendental-psychological path  presents  knowledge  as  a  psychical 
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process  and  penetrates  through  an  exact  analysis  of  this  process, 
gradually  to  the  object  of  knowledge;  the  other,  the  transcen- 
dental-logical, proceeds  from  the  object  of  knowledge  immedi- 
ately. We  can  also  see  that  the  first  is,  in  its  point  of  departure, 
phenomenological.  It  regards  knowledge  from  the  side  of  being, 
as  a  psychical  phenomenon;  the  latter  is  purely  logical — it  re- 
gards knowledge  not  as  a  real  factum,  but  exclusively  from  the 
view-point  of  its  ideal  meaning.  Both  modes  of  thought  have 
their  advantages  and  defects,  and  just  for  that  reason  supplement 
each  other.  In  the  first  place,  Rickert  describes  the  transcen- 
dental-psychological procedure.  This  is  not  to  be  confused  with 
psychologism,  in  so  far  as  it  recognizes  the  transcendental  values 
in  their  unconditioned  character,  but  merely  investigates  the 
form  of  their  internal  presence.  The  object  of  knowledge  is 
presented  here  to  consciousness  as  a  necessity  of  judgment,  con- 
sequently as  an  ought,  as  a  demand.  The  criterion  of  truth, 
which  on  the  one  side  is  a  constituent  part  of  the  individual 
psychical  life,  and  on  the  other  side  validates  this  over-individual 
demand,  is  an  evidence-feeling.  More  precisely  expressed,  this 
is  the  psychical  representative  of  the  transcendent  ought.  The 
psychological  point  of  view  carries  one  so  far.  Rickert  now  tries 
to  show  that  this  method  is  forced  to  find  support  secretly  in  the 
transcendental-logical  mode  of  thought,  for  a  feeling,  in  short, 
any  psychical  processes  as  such,  implies  nothing  outside  of  itself; 
it  involves  merely  its  own  interpretation.  "We  have  escaped 
relativism  only  by  refusing  to  analyze  psychical  being  (Sein"), 
by  saying  rather  that  we  interpret  its  meaning,"  that  is,  by  the 
logical  method.  The  second  path,  the  transcendental-logical,  is 
no  longer  directed  to  the  act  of  thinking  at  all,  but  to  what  is 
expressed  in  thinking,  to  the  ideal  content.  It  does  not  concern 
itself  with  the  internal  realization  of  the  thought,  which  is  always 
confined  within  temporal  limits,  but  to  the  timeless,  eternal  mean- 
ing of  the  proposition.  The  former  is  a  fragment  of  empirical 
reality;  the  latter  is  nothing  real  at  all.  In  the  spirit  of  this 
second  method,  Rickert  undertakes  to  define  the  essential  nature 
of  the  proposition,  its  meaning,  its  value  for  truth,  and  in  doing 
this  he  reaches  very  interesting  conclusions.  The  meaning  of  a 
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proposition  that  lays  claim  to  truth  he  calls  its  import  (Sinn), 
in  distinction  from  mere  verbal  meaning.  The  import  is  not 
identical  with  ideal  reality,  ascribable,  for  example,  to  mathe- 
matical figures,  although  it  has  much  in  common  with  this.  This 
distinction,  which  one  meets  with  in  Kantian  terminology  as  the 
distinction  between  apodicity  and  ideality,  is  so  important  that 
I  quote  Rickert's  words  in  elucidation  of  the  point.  ''I  construct 
a  true  proposition  upon  and  concerning  an  ideal  reality,  but  the 
import  of  this  proposition  is  as  little  identical  with  the  ideal  reality 
as  the  import  of  a  proposition  concerning  actual  reality  is  identical 
with  actual  reality.  The  angle  in  a  half  circle  is  not  true,  there- 
fore has  not  logical  import  as  we  are  using  the  term  here.  The 
attribute  of  truth  is  only  applicable  to  the  'import'  of  a  proposi- 
tion regarding  the  magnitude  of  this  angle."  The  logical  import 
is  identical  neither  with  an  empirical  nor  an  ideal  reality  nor 
with  any  metaphysical  reality;  it  is  not  reality  at  all,  and  never- 
theless is  not  identical  with  nothing;  it  has  a  value,  a  value  which 
is  characterized  not  by  saying  that  it  is,  but  that  it  is  valid. 
Consequently  one  must  designate  epistemology  as  the  determina- 
tion of  values,  a  determination  that  must  necessarily  precede  all 
sciences  that  have  to  do  with  the  real.  Value  must  not,  however, 
be  confused  with  norm,  as  is  often  the  case.  Only  when  trans- 
ferred to  the  sphere  of  the  actual,  the  real, — when  opposed  to  a 
subject,  whose  recognition  it  claims, — does  value  become  a  de- 
mand, an  ought,  a  norm.  Husserl  has  already  pointed  out  the 
fact  that  normative  disciplines  need  a  purely  theoretical  founda- 
tion. According  to  Rickert's  happy  characterization,  norm  is 
the  psychological  expression  of  absolute  value;  therefore,  from  a 
strictly  logical  point  of  view,  it  scarcely  comes  into  consideration. 
In  the  last  section  of  his  treatise,  Rickert  attempts  to  show  that 
these  two  methods  cannot  exist  separately,  but  must  supplement 
each  other.  The  problems  raised  by  Rickert  in  his  new  work  are 
very  significant.  In  general  one  gets  the  impression  that  we  have 
here  a  slight  shifting  of  the  center  of  gravity  from  neo-Fichtean- 
ism  to  that  movement  of  absolute  logicism  (Logismus)  repre- 
sented by  Husserl  and  by  Meinong,  the  founder  of  the  theory 
of  objects  (Gegenstandstheorie) .  One  cannot  charge  Rickert  with 
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the  surrender  nor  even  with  any  essential  modification  of  his 
former  theory.  On  the  contrary,  it  reappears  here  more  clearly 
in  all  its  characteristics,  in  its  remarkable  union  of  pure  phe- 
nomenalism and  properly  understood  positivism  with  strict  trans- 
cendentalism. What  brings  Rickert  nearer  to  the  thinkers  re- 
ferred to  is  the  strong  emphasis  laid  by  him  on  the  distinction 
between  norm  and  value,  the  characterization  of  value  as  some- 
thing at  rest  and  complete  in  itself,  the  reference  to 'the  objective, 
factual  in  it.  We  thus  get  an  insight  into  the  inner  relationship 
of  the  several  movements,  which  differ  from  one  another  less  in 
their  aims  than  in  their  means  and  methods.  These  writings  of 
Rickert  form  the  foundation  of  a  new  treatment  of  the  chief 
problems  of  logic,  which  he  announces  and  which  the  public 
will  await  with  expectancy. 

One  will  conclude  from  this  survey  that  it  is  only  with  great 
reservations  that  Rickert  can  be  called  the  founder  and  exponent 
of  neo-Fichteanism,  that  the  roots  of  his  philosophy  are  to  be 
found  rather  in  the  Kantian  system.  What  stamps  him  as  an 
exponent  of  Criticism  and  distinguishes  him  from  all  post-Kan- 
tians,  philosophers  of  identity,  and  romanticists,  is  his  phenomen- 
alistic  confession  of  faith,  his  attitude  toward  dogmatic  meta- 
physics, his  strict  separation  of  the  theoretical  and  metaphysical, 
logical  and  ontological.  He,  therefore,  rejects  Fichte's  doctrine 
of  the  world-will  as  the  ultimate  ground  of  all  being  and  thought, 
as  the  source  of  the  categories.  For  this  position,  in  order  to  be 
true,  would  presuppose  the  validity  of  the  highest  logical  axioms, 
and  consequently  the  purely  theoretical  values,  which  have  no 
reality  at  all,  would  denote  the  ultimate  and  profoundest  ele- 
ments, at  once  the  final  goal  of  analysis.  Between  this  strictly 
immanent,  logical  system  and  the  system  of  Fichte,  Schelling,  and 
Hegel,  there  is  a  wide  chasm.  For  the  essential  mark  of  the 
philosophers  of  identity  is  (as  may  be  seen  in  the  name  itself) 
just  this,  that  they  aim  to  overcome  the  distinction  between 
thought  and  being,  in  fact  to  deny  the  existence  of  such  a  dis- 
tinction, to  represent  the  forms  of  logic  as  at  one  and  the  same 
time  the  forms  of  reality.  This  movement,  as  one  well  knows, 
reaches  its  apogee  in  Hegel.  Fichte  and  Schelling,  probably  in 
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dependence  upon  Kant's  moral  philosophy,  always  aim  to  pene- 
trate behind  the  theoretical  to  a  metalogical  principle,  namely, 
the  will,  the  absolute,  in  order  to  deduce  therefrom  the  theoretical. 
Hegel,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure  logician.  The  transcendental 
method  seems  to  have  attained  first  in  him  its  complete  realiza- 
tion, for  which  Kant  provided  the  decisive  stimulus.  One  must 
concede  to  the  Hegelians,  as  well  as  to  the  neo-Hegelians,  that  the 
standpoint  of  their  master  was  in  reality  in  one  respect  more  con- 
sistent than  that  of  Kant.  In  Kant's  system  the  transcendental 
method  is  still  tainted  with  an  undeniable  ambiguity.  On  the 
one  hand,  it  belongs  to  its  essence  to  mediate  to  us  eternal, 
necessary,  absolute  truths,  for  example,  the  truths  of  mathe- 
matics, to  carry  us  beyond  the  accidental  character  of  the  em- 
pirical and  factual ;  on  the  other  hand,  Kant  conjoins  these  truths 
with  the  actual  in  so  far  as  he  causes  them  to  proceed  from  the 
subject,  as  its  inmost  forms.  The  subject,  however,  is  itself  a 
piece  of  reality,  as  is  also  the  object, — consequently  a  mere  fact, 
to  which  no  immediate  logical  necessity  attaches.  Consequently 
Kant  never  succeeded  in  completely  overcoming  subjectivism 
and  along  with  it  psychologism,  the  philosophy  of  fact.  The 
logical  element  in  his  philosophy  was  always  brought  into  con- 
stant relationship  to  the  ego ;  it  was  at  one  and  the  same  time  a 
function  of  the  ego,  and  Hegel  was  the  first  to  set  it  free  from  this 
dependence,  after  Fichte  and  Schelling  had  prepared  the  way 
for  its  autonomy.  Hegel's  idea  had  its  center  of  gravity  in  itself ; 
it  is  an  absolute,  logical  necessity,  that  is  sovereign  over  the  real, 
and  consequently  is  not  a  function  of  reality,  whether  of  an 
objective  or  subjective  kind.  For,  if  the  categories,  in  Kant's 
exposition,  are  forms  or  products  of  the  subject,  then  this  rela- 
tionship, this  dependence  upon  the  subject  is  in  turn  a  fact 
concerning  which  one  must  reach  a  conclusion  according  to  logical 
criteria.  If,  for  example,  the  categories  are  to  be  regarded  as 
proceeding  from  the  activity  of  the  subject,  that  is,  if  they  are 
to  be  considered  as  related  to  the  subject  as  effect  to  cause,  then 
such  a  relationship  presupposes  the  category  of  causality.  Con- 
sequently the  logical  element  is  always  the  prius,  an  element 
not  derivable  from  the  factual.  It  is  here  that  one  sees  most 
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clearly  the  threads  that  connect  transcendentalism  with  panlo- 
gism.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  here  also  the  connection 
between  the  standpoints  of  Hegel  and  modern  logistic  (Logismus)  -, 
represented  by  Windelband,  Rickert,  Husserl,  and  earlier  by 
Schuppe.  The  priority  of  the  logical  to  the  real  is  the  argument 
on  which  Rickert,  as  we  have  seen,  bases  his  epistemological 
position.  The  great  difference  between  modern  logistic  and 
Hegel's  position  consists  chiefly  in  the  fact  that  the  former  sunders 
ideality  and  reality,  abstracts  from  facts,  while  Hegel  fuses  the 
two.  Hegel's  logic  is  not  the  totality  and  system  of  ideal  laws, 
developed  beyond  the  plane  of  reality,  but  is  the  doctrine  of 
reality  itself  and  its  laws;  it  is  at  one  and  the  same  time  logic 
and  metaphysics.  On  the  other  hand,  modern  logistic  is  pure 
formalism,  which  presents  a  framework  of  things,  but  in  no  wise 
touches  their  concrete  content.  This  fundamental  difference  is 
doubtless  due  to  the  fact  that  the  rationalists  and  antipsycholo- 
gists  of  the  present  time  take  their  bearings  chiefly  from  formal 
logic,  whereas  Hegel,  as  the  successor  of  Kant,  started  with  the 
newly  established  transcendental  logic,  which  took  account  of 
the  connection  between  thought  and  reality  revealed  in  knowing, 
rather  than  of  the  universal  principles  of  thought.  All  these 
connections  and  transitions  may  be  observed  not  merely  in  con- 
temporary imitations  and  copies  now  current,  but  also  in  the 
great  original  documents  that  are  now  accessible  in  new  and 
comprehensive  editions,  provided  with  complete  introductions. 
The  publishing  house  of  Eckardt  in  Leipzig,  through  its  edition  of 
philosophical  classics,  has  contributed  substantially  to  the  in- 
crease of  interest  in  the  great  post-Kantian  movement  and  to  the 
spread  of  the  philosophical  masterpieces  of  that  period.  Some 
time  ago  a  selection  of  Schelling's  works  was  published,  and  then 
it  was  planned  to  issue  a  similar  edition  of  Fichte's  writings  in 
six  volumes  and  a  complete  edition  of  Hegel  in  twelve  volumes. 
Of  Fichte's  works  the  second  and  fourth  volumes  have  appeared, 
the  former  containing  the  Grundlage  des  Naturrechts  and  Das 
System  der  Sittenlehre ;  the  fourth  volume  containing  the  Darstel- 
lung  der  Wissenschaftslehre  of  1801.  Medicus,  the  well-known 
author  of  the  monograph  on  Fichte,  is  editor.  Of  the  Hegel 
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edition  we  have  volume  2,  the  Phaenomenologie  des  Geistes,  with 
an  exhaustive  introduction  by  the  editor,  Otto  Weiss.  This  is 
the  third  edition  of  the  Phaenomenologie  to  appear  within  a  few 
years,  the  two  preceding  editions  having  been  edited  by  Bolland 
and  Lasson.  It  is  remarkable  that  this  work,  which  over  a  hun- 
dred years  ago  gave  the  first  impulse  to  a  great  philosophical 
movement,  should  have  fallen  almost  into  oblivion  a  generation 
later,  and  now  achieve  a  radiant  resurrection. 

About  the  same  time  there  was  published  a  German  translation 
of  Benedetto  Croce's  spirited  work  Lebendiges  und  Totes  in  Hegels 
Philosophic,  a  translation  prepared  by  Buchler  and  published  by 
Winter.1  The  book  is  interesting  and  valuable  in  two  respects: 
in  the  first  place  as  an  interpretation  of  the  Hegelian  system  and 
method,  and  in  the  second  place  as  evidence  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  Hegel  in  Italy.  Croce,  as  one  may  gather  from  the 
title  of  his  book,  is  no  unqualified  disciple  of  Hegel.  He  pro- 
claims him  primarily  as  the  discoverer  of  the  true  philosophical 
method,  in  contradistinction  from  the  methods  of  the  special 
sciences,  mathematics,  natural  science,  and  history.  The  logical 
concept,  as  Hegel  understood  it,  is  at  once  universal  and  concrete. 
That  is,  the  logical  concept  does  not  proceed  like  the  universal 
idea  from  abstraction;  it  mirrors  rather  reality  in  its  complete 
fullness  and  life.  This  is  accomplished  by  the  annulment  and 
synthesis  of  opposites.  While  the  ordinary  formal  logic  of  the 
abstract  understanding  isolates  the  opposites,  sets  them  over 
against  each  other  as  irreconcilable,  Hegel  shows  that  opposites, 
just  because  they  have  to  be  brought  into  relation  with  each 
other,  press  toward  union  in  a  higher  concept,  in  which  they 
(contraries)  are  annulled  as  its  moments.  In  this  movement  of 
opposites,  the  rhythm  of  the  world-process,  the  eternal  becoming, 
is  clearly  stamped.  Thought  is  here  brought  into  harmony  with 
reality,  raised  to  a  sort  of  identity  with  reality.  Regarded  from 
this  standpoint,  Hegel's  method  is  at  least  a  brilliant  interpreta- 
tion of  the  process  of  nature,  a  complete  nature-symbolism.  But 
Croce  is  at  pains  to  discover  the  fundamental  error  in  its  applica- 
tion, the  error  that  was  destined  to  bring  the  Hegelian  philosophy 
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into  discredit.  It  consists  in  this,  that  Hegelianism  treats  the 
synthesis  of  mere  differences  as  it  does  the  synthesis  of  opposites, 
that,  in  the  conventional  language  of  school  logic,  it  does  not  dis- 
tinguish between  disparate  and  contradictory  notions.  The  dead 
and  obsolete  element  in  Hegel  is  the  attempt  at  a  speculative 
construction  of  the  individual,  the  empirical  in  nature  and  history. 
But  there  remains  in  it  the  living  element,  capable  of  further 
development,  namely,  the  conception  of  the  universal,  concrete 
notion,  which  proceeds  through  opposition  and  antithesis  to  this 
annulment  and  higher  union  of  opposites.  To  this  aspect  of 
Hegelianism  the  philosophy  of  the  present  must  return. 

A  revival  of  this  feature  of  Hegelianism  is  found  by  Croce  in 
Bergson's  intuitive  philosophy,  with  its  demand  that  the  individ- 
ual live  himself  into  the  rhythm  of  things  themselves,  that  he  par- 
ticipate, through  his  spirit,  immediately  in  their  movement.  But 
there  is  an  essential  difference  here,  as  Croce  points  out.  Bergson, 
whose  doctrine  has  acquired  some  vogue  in  Germany,  probably  be- 
cause of  its  closer  relation  to  German  than  to  French  thought,  re- 
gards his  philosophy  as  a  sort  of  indirect  negative  supplement  to 
Neo-Hegelianism.  The  publishing  house  of  Diederichs  has 
planned  a  translation  of  his  works,  which  will  increase  the  range  of 
their  influence.  •  For  this  reason  they  demand  attention  in  this 
respect,  and  more  particularly  the  works :  Mater ie  und  Gedachtnis 
and  Einfuhrung  in  die  Metaphysik.  In  Materie  und  Gedachtnis , 
to  which  Windelband  has  written  a  compelling  introduction,  the 
author  discusses  the  old  problem  of  the  relation  between  mind 
and  body.  He  considers  the  problem,  however,  from  a  stand- 
point peculiar  to  his  philosophy,  the  standpoint  of  memory. 
Memory,  the  preservation  of  the  past,  is  the  characteristic  mark 
of  the  soul,  distinguishing  it  from  the  body,  the  external  world. 
In  a  very  thorough  analysis  he  shows  the  impossibility  of  explain- 
ing this  phenomenon  from  physical  processes,  from  movements 
in  the  brain.  To  be  sure,  the  opposition  must  not  be  pushed  too 
far.  Matter  itself  is  not  a  thing  purely  of  the  present,  but  what- 
ever is  registered  in  the  phenomenon  of  motion,  indeed  in  every 
phenomenon  of  change,  is  a  continuous  transition  from  past  to 
present.  Reality  is  nothing  beent,  but  a  becoming,  and  the 
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rhythm  of  becoming  is  the  rhythm  of  continuity.  Bergson  finds 
here  the  fundamental  motif  of  his  system,  a  motif  which  he 
develops  further  in  his  Einfuhrung  in  die  Metaphysik. 

One  may  characterize  it  in  the  first  place  as  a  criticism  of 
abstract  concepts,  or  better  as  a  criticism  of  the  abstracting 
intellect.  The  abstracting  intellect  leads  us  astray;  it  alienates 
us  from  the  deeper  understanding  of  reality,  because  it  analyses 
reality  into  separate  atoms,  between  which  the  immediate  union 
and  reciprocity  are  not  recoverable.  It  reduces  becoming  to 
atomic  form  and  then  strives,  to  no  purpose,  to  reconstruct  it 
from  separate,  punctual  stadia  of  being,  just  as  it  attempts  to 
reconstruct  motion  from  an  indefinite  number  of  static  positions. 
One  sees  here,  strictly  regarded,  a  renewal  of  the  Eleatic  polemic 
and  a  revival  of  Heracliteanism,  that  reappears  also  in  Hegel. 
Bergson's  assertion  that  abstraction  arbitrarily  dissolves  the 
concrete,  the  real,  and  then  produces  isolated  opposites,  which  in 
reality  are  always  united,  thoroughly  recalls  Hegel.  But  in  the 
positive  part  of  his  doctrine  there  is  a  great  difference  between 
him  and  Hegel.  Bergson  explains  the  abstract  formation  of  the 
concept,  in  dependence  upon  Darwinism  and  pragmatism,  from 
the  need  of  action,  which  necessitates,  so  to  speak,  a  fixed  point 
d'appui  and  forces  one  in  thought  to  bring  the  flux  of  natural 
process  in  this  artificial  way  to  a  standstill  at  separate  points. 
The  knowing,  theoretical  man,  on  the  contrary,  can  adequately 
measure  reality  only  by  giving  up  all  conceptual  thought  and 
sinking  himself  intuitively  in  the  continuous  stream,  in  the  living 
process  of  reality.  For  Hegel,  on  the  other  hand,  the  abstract 
concept  is  not  the  highest  instance  of  the  logical,  but  only  one 
of  its  moments,  that  cannot  be  isolated :  the  true  interpretation 
of  reality  does  not  flow  from  the  abstract  concept;  it  does  not 
presuppose  the  abandonment  of  the  conceptual  in  the  return  to 
intuition,  but  its  reform  by  means  of  the  principle  of  dialectic. 

Through  all  the  distinctions  between  this  form  of  the  philos- 
ophy of  intuition  and  Hegelianism  the  common  bond  remains 
clear :  the  conviction  that  becoming  represents  the  basic  form  of 
the  real  and  that  true  knowledge  means  in  some  way  or  other  the 
spiritual  assimilation  of  this  eternal  becoming  to  itself.  In  ex- 
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treme  antithesis  to  this  stands  the  philosophy  of  African  Spir,  a 
thinker  not  adequately  valued,  whose  collected  works  are  now 
issued  in  a  new  edition.  Mrs.  Helene  Claparede-Spir,  the  philos- 
opher's daughter,  has  brought  the  edition  out  through  the  pub- 
lishing house  of  Ambrosius  Barth  and  has  written  a  reverent 
introduction  that  furnishes  the  more  important  biographical  facts. 
The  first  volume  (pp.  xxx,  547)  contains  the  chief  work  Denken 
und  Wirklichkeit;  the  second  volume  (pp.  390)  contains  two  of  the 
more  extended  treatises,  Moralitat  und  Religion  and  Recht  und 
Unrecht,  as  well  as  a  series  of  minor  essays  of  various  content. 
Spir's  chief  work  appears  to  be  built  on  a  very  simple  presup- 
position: the  principle  of  identity.  The  principle  gets  its  pe- 
culiar significance  by  being  held  as  an  unconditioned  postulate 
and  by  being  carried  through  to  its  remotest  consequences.  The 
most  important  thing  here  is  the  definition  and  interpretation 
of  the  principle  which  gives  the  entire  system  its  center  of  gravity 
and  its  stamp.  The  principle  of  identity  in  Spir's  philosophy  is 
not  a  mere  law  of  thought,  but  is  also  a  principle  of  reality, 
because  he  ascribes  to  thought  an  objective  and  ontological  sig- 
nificance. The  principle,  in  Spir's  meaning,  is  not  merely  an 
identical  and  analytical  proposition,  but  a  synthetic,  an  existen- 
tial principle.  That  is,  it  is  found  in  the  actual  nature  of  things 
that  they  are  in  the  strictest  sense  self -identical,  that  there  is  in 
them  neither  difference  nor  variation.  Wherever  we  find  such 
differences,  we  are  not  concerned  with  the  absolute  essence  of 
the  world,  but  merely  with  phenomena  that  are  in  no  way  deriv- 
able from  the  Absolute  nor  explicable  by  means  of  it.  One  sees 
that  Spir  treats  identity  and  substance  as  one  and  the  same 
fundamental  concept.  Our  sensuous  apprehension  of  things  rests 
upon  an  illusion  given  in  nature,  in  consequence  of  which  we 
regard  sensible  phenomena  as  real  substance.  True  reality,  the 
unconditioned,  is  accessible  only  to  thought  and  in  so  far  we 
participate  in  it.  But  neither  the  external  world  nor  our  own 
existence,  neither  subject  nor  object,  corresponds  to  it.  The 
striking  feature  of  this  philosophy,  which  is  a  revival  of  the  Eleatic 
point  of  view,  is  the  simplicity  of  its  fundamental  notion  and  the 
consistent  way  in  which  it  is  carried  through.  Spir  is  particu- 
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larly  interesting  because  of  his  persistent  apotheosis  of  the  ab- 
stract and  because  of  his  strong  opposition  to  Hegel.  We  have 
here  a  renewal  of  the  ancient  and  unsettled  quarrel  between 
Parmenides  and  Heraclitus.  Whoever  insists  upon  being  is  un- 
able to  understand  becoming,  and,  conversely,  the  philosopher 
who  identifies  becoming  with  reality  is  the  perplexed  oppo- 
nent of  being.  For  Spir  the  epistemological  situation  takes  a 
curious  turn:  the  only  knowable,  the  empirical  world,  is  for  him, 
because  of  its  constant  change,  the  absolutely  incomprehensible, 
and  the  only  comprehensible  is  the  unknowable,  the  uncondi- 
tioned and  absolute.  As  we  see,  the  range  of  Hegelian  ideas 
expands  in  surprising  fashion  in  so  far  as  it  is  not  confined  merely 
to  the  great  problems  of  methodology  but  revives  metaphysics 
also,  which  for  Hegel  coincides  with  logic.  In  reference  to  this 
double  aspect  we  were  able  in  our  last  report  to  characterize 
precisely  the  points  in  which  modern  logistic  differs  from  and 
agrees  with  Hegel.  As  I  remarked  in  an  earlier  article,  one  might 
rank  Rudolph  Eucken,  the  philosopher  who  last  year  received 
the  Nobel  prize,  with  the  Hegelian  in  a  narrower  metaphysical, 
but  not  in  a  methodological  sense.  For  Eucken  in  his  numerous 
writings  expresses  the  view  that  the  true,  absolute  essence  of 
reality  is  disclosed  neither  in  the  phenomena  of  the  external 
world  nor  in  the  phenomena  of  the  internal  world,  neither  in 
physics  nor  in  psychology,  but  in  a  spiritual  life,  in  a  combination 
of  eternal  values  and  necessities,  which  are  revealed,  to  be  sure, 
in  the  depths  of  personal  experience,  without  ever  becoming 
identical  with  the  personal.  One  of  his  most  recent  writings, 
Hauptprobleme  der  Religionsphilosophie  der  Gegenwart,  the  third 
edition  of  which,  enriched  by  an  important  chapter,  Der  Kampf 
der  Gegenwart  um  das  Christentum,  appeared  last  year,  gives  us  a 
deeper  insight  into  this  new  mode  of  thought. 

In  opposition  to  metaphysical  tendencies,  such  as  the  fore- 
going, we  find  pure  logistic  (Logismus}  as  taught  in  various 
forms  but  with  similar  foundations  by  Rickert,  Husserl,  and 
Meinong,  related  to  Hegelianism  at  most  in  a  general  methodo- 
logical way.  In  the  last-named  group  one  might  very  well  rank 
Leonard  Nelson,  the  leader  of  the  Fries  school  in  Gottingen. 
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It  is  a  common  characteristic  of  all  these  tendencies  that,  in 
opposition  to  Fichteanism  and  Hegelianism,  they  make  no  at- 
tempt at  any  objective,  aprioristic  establishment  of  specifically 
logical  facts,  but  primarily  at  a  subjective,  psychological  estab- 
lishment of  them.  In  agreement  with  this  view  is  the  phe- 
nomenalistic  standpoint  of  Husserl,  also  the  object-theory  (Ge- 
genstandstheorie)  of  Meinong  and  the  anthropological  standpoint 
of  Nelson.  The  monographs  of  the  Fries  school,  published  by 
Nelson  and  Hessenberg,  in  which  a  vigorous  polemic  is  waged 
against  the  representatives  of  neo-Kantianism,  contained  last 
year  essays  on  Darwinism  and  religion,  also  on  the  evolution  of 
the  Kantian  epistemology. 

Pichler's  monograph  Uber  die  Erkennbarkeit  der  Gegenstdnde1 
seems  to  me  to  belong  here.  The  author  is  aware  of  his  philo- 
sophical kinship  with  Meinong,  as  is  shown  by  the  title.  There  is 
an  inte  esting  reference  to  Christian  Wolff,  who  is  cited  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  Gegenstandstheorie,  a  relation  which  Heinrich 
Gomperz  in  his  Noologie  mentions,  but  with  a  polemical  attitude. 
Pichler  goes  so  far  as  to  prefer  Wolff's  method  to  Kant's,  because, 
in  a  one-sided  fashion,  he  placed  the  psychological,  subjective 
nuance  of  Kant's  method  in  the  foreground.  Above  all,  in  the 
fact  that  Wolff  subordinates  the  epistemological  ground  to  the 
ground  of  reality,  he  sees  a  decided  leaning  to  the  objectivistic 
point  of  view,  which  was  supplanted  by  Kant's  doctrine  of  the 
categories.  And  so  Wolffianism,  long  since  dead,  is  resurrected 
again  along  with  numerous  other  resurrections  which  the  great 
systems  of  the  past  have  experienced  in  late  years. 

Until  the  present  time  the  storm  against  logistic  (Logismus) 
has  broken  upon  it  only  from  without,  from  the  empiricists  and 
psychologists,  and  also  from  extreme  metaphysicists  who  build 
chiefly  upon  a  psychologistic  foundation.  For  in  their  funda- 
mental principle,  in  the  interpretation  of  the  concept  of  truth, 
in  the  recognition  of  the  logical  as  an  absolute,  timeless,  self- 
grounded  value,  whose  validity  is  independent  of  its  realization, 
of  its  psychical  expression,  these  various  tendencies — however 
opposed  they  may  be  in  the  detailed  establishment  of  the  prin- 

and  Leipzig,  Braumuller,  1909,  pp.  105. 
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ciple,  in  their  methodology — whether  neo-Kantian,  neo-Fichtean, 
neo-Hegelian,  neo-Friesian,  phenomenalogistic  or  that  of  the  Ge- 
genstandstheorie — are  all  in  accord.  It  must  appear  all  the  more 
striking  that  a  recent  attempt  has  been  made  to  overthrow  the 
supporters  of  logistic  with  their  own  weapons  and  tools,  and  to 
stamp  them  on  the  basis  of  the  principle  above  referred  to  as 
psychologists.  This  attempt  is  made  by  Dmitri  Michaltschew 
in  a  work  entitled  Philosophische  Studien,  contributions  to  the 
criticism  of  modern  psychologism.1 

The  author  is  a  disciple  of  Rehmke,  but  his  polemic  against 
logistic  does  not  appear  to  be  entirely  motivated  by  this  disciple- 
ship.  The  work  is  worth  reading  because  of  its  tendency  and 
shows,  moreover,  that  the  author  is  gifted  and  acute.  But  the 
arguments  will  not  hold.  Michaltschew  accuses  the  logicists  of 
misinterpreting  the  problem  of  philosophy  and  of  confusing  their 
point  of  departure  with  psychology.  The  postulate  of  psychol- 
ogy is  a  reality  independent  of  human  consciousness,  of  which 
consciousness  in  some  way  or  other  acquires  possession.  It  raises 
the  question  as  to  how  the  idea  of  this  object  is  developed  in 
man.  Philosophy  is  originally  dependent  upon  the  same  postu- 
late, and  so  formulates  the  epistemological  problem  in  the  in- 
soluble, even  absurd,  question :  How  does  the  transcendent  reality 
that  is  independent  of  consciousness,  get  into  consciousness? 
How  can  it  become  immanent?  This  psychologistic  postulate, 
in  the  opinion  of  Michaltschew,  appears  also  amongst  modern 
logicians,  to  be  sure,  in  subtler  form:  they,  too,  start  with  an 
element  independent  of  consciousness,  of  which  they  then  demand 
that  it  become  conscious ;  only,  this  is  not  a  transcendent  exist- 
ence, but  a  transcendent  norm.  The  real  starting  point  of  philoso- 
phy, however,  is  the  given  and  not  the  assumption  of  a  sphere 
independent  of  the  knowing  subject,  which  here  is  called  psychol- 
ogistic in  so  far  as  it  is  an  abstraction  from  the  operation  of 
psychology.  In  the  characterization  of  the  given,  Michaltschew 
depends  entirely  upon  Rehmke.  He  thinks  that  relativism  can 
be  overcome  most  surely  in  this  way,  for  the  determination  of  the 
given  is  absolutely  unambiguous. 

Leipzig,  Engelmann,  pp.  573. 
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The  philosopher's  task  is  to  undertake  this  determination.  On 
the  other  hand,  there  can  be  no  epistemology  at  all,  because 
the  object  is  not  first  taken  up  by  the  subject,  neither  generated 
by  it  nor  elaborated  by  means  of  it,  but  on  the  contrary  is  given 
to  it  at  the  very  start;  and  this,  too,  not  in  approximate  and 
symbolic  form,  not  as  an  indefinite  approximation  to  an  ideal 
end,  but  in  immediate,  comprehensible  objectivity.  The  soul 
is  given  as  a  separate  essence,  the  external  world  as  a  unity  of 
things,  determinations  and  particularities,  as  we  can  conclude  still 
more  definitely  from  Rehmke's  book,  which  we  shall  shortly  have 
to  discuss.  One  must  note,  however,  that  the  parallelism  of  its 
concept  of  truth  with  the  metaphysical,  psychologistic  position 
which  Michaltschew  insistently  emphasizes,  in  no  wise  escapes 
the  transcendentalists  and  exponents  of  logistic.  Rickert  has 
characterized  with  clearness  this  transition  from  transcendent 
reality  to  transcendent  value  and  called  attention  to  the  de- 
velopment, which  leads  from  the  explication  of  the  notion  of 
knowledge,  as  an  agreement  between  thought  and  supersensuous 
being,  to  its  explication  as  a  recognition  of  supersensuous  value. 
This  argument  will  neither  confuse  nor  unhorse  the  defenders  of 
logistic.  When  Michaltschew,  however,  supposes  that  their  psy- 
chologism  is  betrayed  in  the  fact  that  the  object  of  knowledge  is 
regarded  as  something  which  transcends  the  boundaries  of  con- 
sciousness and  is  known  merely  in  a  mediate,  symbolical  form, 
that — to  characterize  it  more  precisely — it  confronts  us  as  a  prob- 
lem and  not  as  an  unconditionally  given,  this  supposition  is 
based  on  an  arbitrary  definition  incapable  of  being  harmonized 
with  the  facts.  It  is  self-evident  that  ideal  values  must  somehow 
or  other  be  "given,"  in  order  that  we  may  have  knowledge  of 
them,  in  order  that  we  may  discuss  them  at  all.  The  investiga- 
tion of  this  "given,"  of  this  form  of  consciousness,  as  I  have 
constantly  pointed  out  in  my  annual  reports,  is  the  greatest 
service  of  that  group  of  thinkers,  who  in  distinction  from  the 
neo-Kantians,  neo-Fichteans,  and  the  neo-Hegelians,  inquire  not 
into  the  objective  establishment,  but  into  the  subjective  com- 
prehension of  the  categories.  I  refer  to  the  phenomenalists  and 
the  exponents  of  the  theory-of -objects  (Gegenstandstheorie) . 
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They  are  occupied  with  the  difficult  problem,  an  ultimate  prob- 
lem of  philosophy,  how  something  supersensuous,  without  sacri- 
ficing its  character,  can  have  at  the  same  time  a  sensuous  form 
of  expression.  Michaltschew  characterizes  this  as  a  contradiction 
in  terms;  it  is  either  given  or  not  given.  That  we  have  here  an 
antinomy  must  be  conceded  without  further  question,  but  it  is 
the  purest  dogmatism  to  attempt  to  exclude  such  an  antinomy 
from  the  world-concept.  Michaltschew  maintains  that  the  uni- 
versal, the  notion,  is  also  "given."  However  that  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  there  are  concepts  which  are  not  given  as  such,  but 
whose  very  essence  makes  it  impossible  that  they  should  be 
adequately  and  immediately  given.  So,  for  example,  the  con- 
cept of  infinity,  whose  characteristic  mark  is  the  incommensura- 
bility of  its  content.  This  applies  quite  as  much  to  our  concepts 
of  past  and  future,  which  are  not  given  directly,  but  exclusively 
in  the  symbolic  form  of  recollection  and  expectation.  Recollec- 
tion is  not  the  past  itself,  neither  does  it  show  us  the  past,  but 
it  merely  signifies,  in  a  manner  incapable  of  more  exact  explana- 
tion, the  past,  which  itself  is  not  renewable.  Consequently,  when 
this  antinomy  between  the  object  of  knowledge  and  the  knowl- 
edge of  the  object,  this  symbolic  function  of  comprehension,  is 
found  within  sensuous  consciousness,  it  can  not  excite  surprise 
that  it  should  play  a  still  greater  role  in  the  psychical  presentation 
of  the  supersensuous.  Michaltschew's  work  would  not  have  suf- 
fered if  he  had  made  his  attack  against  Rickert,  Husserl,  and 
Ewald  less  violent.  However,  apart  from  the  important  ques- 
tions discussed  in  it,  the  work  is  to  be  commended  as  an  intro- 
duction to  the  system  of  Rehmke.  The  latter  is  presented  to 
us  as  a  completed  whole  in  the  book  lately  published  and  entitled 
Philosophic  als  Grundwissenschaft.1  The  author's  Lehrbuch  der 
allgemeinen  Psychologic  and  Leib  und  Seele,  rather  than  his  Die 
Welt  als  Wahrnehmung  und  Begriff,  form  the  real  introduction 
to  his  system. 

It  is  usual  to  class  Rehmke  amongst  the  extreme  phenomenal- 
ists,  but  this  has  no  justification,  especially  if  with  this  tendency 
we  combine  a  relativistic  confession  of  faith.  He  writes  in  the 

xKesselring,  Frankfurt,  pp.  v,  706. 
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preface:  "A  science,  i.  e.,  an  inquiry  aiming  at  indisputably  lucid 
explanation  of  its  subject  matter,  is  defensible  when  the  subject 
matter  is  explained  by  means  of  its  own  nature.  The  phenomen- 
alistic  philosophy,  on  the  contrary,  seeks  to  explain  the  world 
absolutely  by  means  of  a  different  factor,  that  lies  at  the  world's 
basis."  The  definition  of  philosophy  as  the  fundamental  science 
that  tests  the  most  universal  aspect  of  the  given,  its  bases,  and 
does  not  present  a  mere  encyclopedic  classification  of  the  special 
disciplines,  will  be  unconditionally  approved  by  everybody. 
Fundamentally  regarded,  this  is  the  Critical,  Kantian  conception 
of  the  nature  of  philosophy.  Of  Rehmke's  treatment  of  philo- 
sophical problems  a  curious  realism  is  characteristic,  that  is, 
the  tendency  to  regard  everything  somehow  or  other  as  beent, 
as  an  unambiguous  determinate.  It  is  of  course  impossible  to 
reproduce  here  the  content  of  his  doctrine  in  all  of  its  details; 
merely  the  outline  can  be  given.  In  the  first  place,  Rehmke 
distinguishes  between  the  given  in  general  and  the  real,  in  that 
there  is  in  the  given  non-real  elements:  so  mathematics,  logic, 
and  philosophy  are  concerned  with  the  given,  regardless  of 
whether  it  is  real  or  not,  in  contradistinction  to  the  other 
sciences  which  have  to  do  exclusively  with  the  real.  It  is 
furthermore  the  task  of  philosophy  to  determine  what  belongs 
to  the  real  and  to  the  non-real.  Rehmke  begins  with  the  theory 
of  the  external  world.  The  most  universal  factor  that  can  be 
established  regarding  it  is  that  its  component  parts  are  character- 
ized as  things,  as  unities  of  things.  In  reference  to  things,  one 
may  furthermore  distinguish  determinations  and  particularities. 
To  determinations  of  the  thing  belong  magnitude,  form,  place  in 
general;  but  everything  has  also  its  particular  magnitude,  its 
particular  form,  its  particular  place,  and  in  this  sense  we  speak 
of  particularities.  The  peculiar  character  of  Rehmke's  philo- 
sophical standpoint  is  found  in  this  distinction.  We  can  char- 
acterize it  as  a  unique  and  fruitful  interpenetration  of  the  con- 
crete and  abstract,  of  the  sensualistic  and  rationalistic  principle. 
The  abstract  is  by  no  means  denied  but  it  is  transferred,  so  to 
speak,  to  the  plane  of  the  concrete  itself.  For  rationalism,  the 
concept  of  thing  is  a  construction  of  thought,  strictly  isolated 
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from  sensation  and  perception.  So  also  are  place,  magnitude, 
and  form,  when  lacking  any  further  specification,  merely  abstrac- 
tions of  the  understanding,  which  have  nothing  to  do  with  the 
immediate  experience  of  the  external  world.  This  view  finds 
expression  also  in  Kant's  doctrine  of  the  categories :  the  concepts 
of  knowledge  are  added  to  perception  by  thought,  the  universal 
always  transcends  every  particular,  every  individual,  but  is  never 
represented  as  given  in  the  individual  itself.  Rehmke's  service 
consists  in  the  fact  that  he  has  widened  the  boundaries  of  the 
given  in  an  adequate  way,  and  has  recognized,  if  I  may  use  the 
word,  the  categoric,  notional  character  of  the  sense-world.  If 
one  looks  at  the  matter  historically,  this  view  corresponds  funda- 
mentally with  the  scholastic  standpoint  that  discovered  the  uni- 
versalia  not  ante  res  nor  post  res,  but  in  rebus.  In  modern 
philosophy  Rehmke's  view  is  most  nearly  akin  to  the  doctrines 
of  Avenarius  and  Bergson  on  the  immediately  given  character  of 
the  universal,  the  conceptual  coloring  of  phenomena.  Rehmke 
carries  out  his  theory  with  the  same  resoluteness  in  the  sphere 
of  psychology.  The  soul  is  a  simple,  individual  essence,  as  such 
imperishable,  endowed  with  determinations  and  particularities. 

Isolated  as  is  the  position  of  Rehmke's  philosophy  of  the  given, 
and  great  as  is  the  distinction  between  him  and  all  the  shades  of 
neo-Hegelianism,  still  there  is  a  good  deal  in  common  between 
his  essential  views  and  the  logistic  theory  of  the  world.  This 
applies,  above  all,  to  its  objectivistic  character,  to  the  sharp  dis- 
tinction between  psychological  and  philosophical  inquiry,  the 
rejection  of  epistemology  as  a  discipline,  the  interpretation  of 
knowledge  as  a  gradual  appropriation  of  the  object  by  the  subject. 
Rehmke  also  aims  to  overcome  the  ban  of  subjectivism;  he  seeks 
an  absolute,  self-contained  knowledge  of  the  world.  In  his  phi- 
losophy, too,  epistemology  is  expanded  into  metaphysics.  And 
so  we  find  the  most  notable  thinkers,  in  spite  of  all  their  particular 
differences,  at  one  in  this  fundamental  tendency,  which  is  the 
characteristic  mark  of  modern  philosophy. 

It  is  almost  self-evident  that  the  tendencies  which  dominate 
systematic,  epistemological  philosophy,  appear  more  definite, 
when  one  takes  the  entire  range  of  philosophical  literature  under 
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survey,  literature  that  touches  the  boundaries  of  social,  aesthetic, 
and  religious  life.  The  desire  for  a  unitary  civilization  capable 
of  uniting  intimate  individual  feeling  with  the  range  of  social 
perspective,  is  the  impelling  motif  of  these  philosophies.  From 
the  same  motif  proceeds  the  great  movement  of  neo-romanticism, 
of  which  I  have  repeatedly  spoken.  For  the  conception  of  or- 
ganic, harmonious  civilization,  as  a  living  force  penetrating  all 
spheres  of  activity,  is  a  conception  first  introduced  by  romanti- 
cism. Windelband  gives  a  very  pretty  explanation  of  this  in 
his  lectures  entitled  Die  Philosophic  im  deutschen  Geistesleben  des 
XIX.  Jahrhunderts,1  a  document  which  no  reader,  who  is  inter- 
ested in  the  development  of  modern  problems,  should  neglect. 
Windelband  shows  in  his  survey  the  streams  that  run  from  the 
romantic  age  to  the  present:  the  most  manifold  currents,  some 
of  which  flow  on  into  our  time,  irrationalism,  materialism,  pes- 
simism, positivism,  psychologism,  and  neo-idealism,  all  of  these 
are  clearly  pointed  out. 

In  my  last  annual  report  I  mentioned  the  fact  that  the  in- 
creased interest  in  philosophy  was  manifest  in  numerous  new 
editions  of  the  classical  writers,  and  that  the  publishing  house  of 
Diirr  was  particularly  deserving  in  making  these  works  accessible 
to  the  widest  circles  through  the  Philosophische  Bibliothek.  The 
most  recent  volumes  are  concerned  with  Lessing:  Volume  119, 
Lessing's  Philosophic,  edited  by  Paul  Lorenz;  Volume  i2i,Les- 
sing's  Briefwechsel  mit  Mendelssohn  und  Nicolai  iiber  das  Trauer- 
spiel,  edited  by  Robert  Petsch.  The  publishing  house  of  Die- 
derichs,  which  has  devoted  itself  with  particular  enthusiasm  to 
neo-romanticism,  is  now  active  in  the  publication  of  editions  of 
the  earlier  classics.  Of  especial  interest  are  the  publications: 
Monrad's  Soren  Kierkegaard  (pp.  151),  a  monograph  on  the  genial 
Danish  philosopher,  whose  thought  has  many  connections  with 
romanticism ;  the  second  volume  of  Meister  Eckhardt's  Schriften 
und  Predigten,  the  living  source  of  all  mysticism,  translated  and 
edited  by  Biittner  (pp.  232);  translations  of  Plato's  Republic 
(Preisendanz,  pp.  445),  Timaeus,  Critias,  Laws  (Kiefer,  pp.  224); 
Aristotle's  Nicomachean  Ethics  (Adolph  Lasson,  pp.  254) ;  the 
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sixth  volume  of  Giordano  Bruno's  collected  works,  containing 
Kabbala,  Kyllonischer  Esel,  Reden,  Inquisitionsakten  (translated 
and  edited  by  Kuhlenbeck,  pp.  294);  Epikurs  Lehre  (edited 
with  an  introduction  by  Alexander  von  Gleichen-Russwurm, 
pp.  165). 

Here  belong  also  the  Ekstatische  Konfessionen  collected  by 
Martin  Buber  (pp.  239).  These  are  documents  of  the  mystic 
life,  the  union  of  the  human  soul  with  the  Cosmos,  with  the  Deity. 
This  experience  as  such  has  reality,  as  Buber  rightly  insists  in 
his  introduction,  and  consequently  it  is  worth  while,  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  psychologist,  to  penetrate  into  its  profoundest 
depths.  The  mysticism  of  the  most  diverse  civilizations  comes 
under  consideration  here:  East  Indian,  Persian,  Arabic,  Jewish, 
and  Christian. 

I  should  like  to  call  attention  here  to  my  work  in  two  volumes, 
published  by  Ernst  Hofmann  and  Co.,  and  entitled,  Griinde  und 
A  bgrunde.  The  work  attempts  to  secure  a  foundation  for  a  philso- 
ophy  of  life  through  the  analysis  and  explication  of  the  higher 
psychical  experiences.  The  central  point  of  the  work  is  the 
contrast  between  the  will-to-power  (Wille  zur  Macht),d.nd  will-to- 
value  (Wille  zum  Werte),  which  are  examined  in  all  their  psychical 
expressions,  especially  in  the  erotic,  artistic,  and  religious  exper- 
ience. 

The  literature  of  Nietzsche  has  had  numerous  accessions.  I 
call  attention  here  to  the  second,  enlarged  edition  of  Richter's 
Friedrich  Nietzsche.1  Richter  pays  particular  attention  to  the 
development  of  Nietzsche's  system,  the  several  stages  of  which 
he  subjects  to  careful  examination.  Richter  evidently  over- 
estimates the  influence  exerted  by  Darwinism  and  evolutionism 
on  Nietzsche's  system,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  in  this  respect 
he  is  not  just  to  the  philosopher's  thought.  Especially  the  notion 
of  eternal  recurrence  is  not  capable  of  being  reduced  to  harmony 
with  Darwinism. 

A  glimpse  into  Nietzsche's  intimate  life,  into  his  tragic  solitary 
existence,  is  furnished  by  the  two  volumes  entitled  Brief e  an  Mutter 
und  Schwester,2  edited  by  Elizabeth  Forster-Nietzsche.  In  these 
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documents  we  have  a  supplementary  picture  of  his  personality, 
and  we  conclude  that  in  many  respects  he  was  the  representative 
of  our  age.  Starting  with  romanticism,  his  aim  was  to  transcend 
it.  Through  and  through  a  psychologist,  he  attempted  neverthe- 
less to  free  himself  from  psychologism  and  subjectivism.  A  de- 
cided individualist,  he  nevertheless  strove  for  the  highest  per- 
spective of  all  reality,  to  penetrate  to  the  center  of  the  universe. 
This  synthesis  of  individualism  and  universalism  is  the  great 
problem  of  the  present.  Contemporary  philosophy  aims  to  dis- 
cover without  fantastic  arbitrariness  the  equation  between 
thought  and  reality,  to  comprehend  from  the  standpoint  of 
personal  consciousness  the  eternal  rhythm  of  the  world-process. 

OSCAR  EWALD. 

VIENNA. 


THE  STUDY  OF   PERCEPTION  AND  THE 
ARCHITECTURAL   IDEA.1 

;"X)  the  proposition  that  there  exists  to-day  no  aesthetics  of 
architecture,  there  would  probably  be  no  dissenting  voice. 
Even  the  columns  of  the  professional  and  architectural  journals 
are  full  of  laments  on  the  lack  of  any  authoritative  theory  on  the 
nature  of  beauty  in  architecture,  or  even  any  satisfactory  stan- 
dard of  judgment,  while  in  contemporary  philosophy,  with  a 
single  notable  exception,  it  is  the  one  field  of  aesthetic  inquiry 
which  is  consistently  neglected. 

There  might  be  a  division  of  opinion  as  to  the  reason  for  this 
state  of  things,  but  in  my  view  the  cause  is  the  same  as  for  the 
long  absence  of  any  satisfactory  theory  of  the  nature  of  beauty 
in  music:  that  is,  the  persistent  habit  of  aesthetic  students  in 
neglecting  to  seek  for  a  single  generative  principle  of  beauty  in 
the  musical  idea  itself.  So  long  as  one  was  content  to  point  out 
on  the  one  side  the  intelligible  structure  of  music,  with  clearly 
defined  and  related  parts,  and  on  the  other  side  its  emotional 
eloquence  and  power,  the  principle  of  beauty  in  music  fell  be- 
tween two  stools.  Not  until  the  musical  idea  as  such  as  a  prin- 
ciple of  unity  was  acknowledged,  was  there  progress  made  in 
musical  aesthetics ;  then  the  path  was  opened  for  the  development 
of  that  principle  of  unity,  in  the  tracing  out  how — for  reasons 
to  be  ultimately  explained  by  physiology — one  tone  calls  to  an- 
other, and  issues  out  of  a  third,  and  the  way  in  which  their 
reciprocal  relations  are  reinforced  by  the  rhythm  in  which  they 
are  interwoven.  Then  the  intelligible  structure  was  seen  to  be 
the  musical  idea  writ  large — become  explicit  after  being  implicit; 
and  the  emotional  language  was  seen  to  be  a  by-product  of  the 
manufacture  of  the  pure  beauty  of  tonal  unity. 

Just  the  same  situation  is  now  to  be  observed  in  the  field  of 
architecture.  On  the  one  hand  there  is  the  demand  for  intel- 
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ligible  structure — the  clear  evidence  of  the  function  of  each  large 
division;  on  the  other  the  demand  for  "beauty  of  form,"  where 
form  is  taken  as  space-shape,  and  beauty  is  taken  as  its  accommo- 
dation to  "the  demands  of  the  eye."  The  principle  of  intelligible 
structure  in  architecture  has  been  referred  to  as  the  equivalent 
of  the  principle  of  realism  in  representative  art;  by  which  the 
degree  of  excellence  in  art,  that  is,  the  degree  of  beauty,  is  mea- 
sured by  the  degree  of  candor  in  the  portrayal  of  the  facts  of 
nature.  Of  course  no  one  really  believes  that  beauty  consists 
in  giving  information  about  facts;  but  the  difficulty  seems  to  be 
the  same  at  once  with  musical  criticism  and  aesthetics,  in  the 
facile  acceptance  of  the  dictum:  you  must  make  your  structure 
intelligible  only  so  as  not  to  spoil  the  decorative  effect  and  you 
must  have  beauty  of  form  without  lying  too  much  about  struc- 
ture. This  reminds  me  of  an  old  professor  of  ethics,  who  used 
to  tell  us  we  must  certainly  hold  to  predestination — but  only 
so  as  not  to  conflict  with  free  will.  To  say  nothing  of  the  way 
in  which  this  dualistic  view  begs  the  whole  question  of  "beauty," 
is  it  not  clear  that  just  as  a  real  aesthetics  for  music  began  with 
the  recognition  of  the  musical  idea — the  sequence  of  tones  as  such, 
those  subterranean  relations  between  tones  in  rhythm  which  are 
felt  as  compelling,  but  which  only  the  most  minute  psychological 
and  physiological  analyses  can  explain, — so  in  architecture,  the 
only  way  of  advance  is  to  seek  for  the  architectural  idea — some 
principle  of  unity  which  shall  do  justice  to  our  feeling  for  structure 
and  use  and  our  feeling  for  space — shape — which  shall  fuse  the 
two  in  one  immediate  flash  of  response  to  a  (so-to-speak)  com- 
pelling sequence  of  masses? 

The  character  of  the  musical  idea  is  understood  and  acknowl- 
edged, but  no  such  acknowledgment  obtains  in  the  field  of  archi- 
tecture. Yet  we  may  not  say  that  no  one  has  advanced  to 
occupy  this  position.  In  the  theory  of  Einfiihlung  as  applied 
to  architecture,  such  a  required  fusion  of  the  elements  of  function 
and  form  is  certainly  approached ;  and  as  is  doubtless  well  known 
to  you,  has  received  extensive  application  in  the  later  publications 
of  Lipps.  No  doubt  all  would  agree  that  this  presentation  of 
the  way  in  which  objects  are  felt  as  informed  with  life  through 
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the  energies  we  lend  them  from  the  suggestions  they  themselves 
contain,  and  our  attribution  of  beauty  to  them  in  proportion  to 
the  harmonious  interplay  and  equilibrium  of  these  energies,  is  a 
very  vivid  and  fruitful  phrasing  of  our  immediate  experience. 
In  fact,  the  immediacy  of  the  interpretation  which  the  general 
terms  of  Einfuhlung  enable  us  to  reach  has  been  held  as  a  counsel 
of  perfection  for  the  procedure  of  aesthetics  in  general,  and  as 
the  open  way  of  escape  from  a  psychological  (i.  e.,  an  artificially 
constructed)  aesthetics  to  a  real  unreconstructed  life  experience. 
This  seems  to  me  a  very  important  parting  of  the  ways  in  the  quest 
for  the  "architectural  idea,"  and  in  the  methods  of  aesthetic 
inquiry  in  general. 

Now  probably  most  of  us  have  held  in  one  form  or  another 
the  doctrine  that  Beauty  consists  in  unity,  self-completeness, 
perfection,  inner  harmony,  mutual  agreement  of  intentions  in 
a  given  manifoldness.  The  establishment  of  this  thesis,  which 
places  beauty  in  the  world  of  ultimate  meanings,  which  indeed 
gives  the  general  definition  of  the  nature  of  beauty,  belongs  to 
the  philosophical  discipline.  The  problem  of  beauty  is  a  philo- 
sophical problem — but  the  problem  of  aesthetics  is  not  the  prob- 
lem of  beauty.  The  problem  of  aesthetics  is  to  answer  the  only 
questions  which  are — after  the  establishment  of  that  thesis — 
of  conceivable  interest:  accepting  this  inner  harmony  of  inten- 
tions in  a  work  of  art,  to  find  out  in  what  these  intentions  consist, 
how  they  are  constituted,  how  they  come  to  be  what  they  are. 
These  questions  I  believe  only  the  most  definite  and  detailed 
psychological  and  physiological  studies  can  answer.  To  take  a 
very  simple  instance,  this  harmony  of  contributing  elements 
may  be  supposed  to  obtain  in  the  case  of  such  an  architectural 
example  as  the  Notre  Dame  at  Paris.  The  so-called  inner  har- 
mony of  intentions  is  admitted  to  be  complete,  and  we  rejoice 
in  it.  Now  if  the  scale  of  this  object  undergoes  a  metamorphosis, 
the  internal  relations  remain  the  same — yet  the  model  of  Notre 
Dame  on  a  table  has  for  me  completely  lost  its  aesthetic  values, 
or  at  least  it  has  fallen  almost  below  the  aesthetic  threshold. 
The  only  possible  interpretation  of  this  fact  is  that  to  those 
intentions  the  spectator  was  a  silent  partner  with  a  controlling 
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interest.  They  were  dependent  on  my  way  of  response  to  shapes 
of  certain  size,  material,  and  position,  in  relation  to  my  size  and 
position.  The  inner  harmony  is  only  my  "perfect  moment," 
after  all,  and  those  ways  of  response  can  be  identified  and  evalu- 
ated only  by  a  psychological  aesthetics. 

In  the  field  of  strictly  immediate  interpretation  discourse  is 
impossible  because  there  are  no  common  terms.  Thus,  a  dis- 
tinguished exponent  of  this  view,  using  the  illustration  of  a  swan 
on  a  quiet  pool,  which 

"Floats  double,  swan  and  shadow," 

speaks  of  the  single  noble  line  enveloping  the  swan  form.  But 
we  must  ask — what  is  a  'noble'  line?  What  is  there  in  its  quality 
that  can  make  us  feel  it  so,  and  how  does  it  do  so?  Is  this  line 
really  an  adequate  example?  That  single  term  of  the  immediate 
interpretation  assumes  a  tremendous  funded  content  of  psycho- 
logical analysis  and  physiological  explanation  which  certainly 
does  not  yet  exist,  although  we  may  work  it  out  in  time.  No 
doubt  I  do  feel  that  line  noble  by  virtue  of  a  funded  content  of 
experience — but  the  term  merely  sets  the  problem  for  aesthetics. 
Any  complete  'immediate'  interpretation  of  a  work  of  art  would 
now  constitute  not  an  answer  to  the  aesthetic  problem,  but  a 
program  of  long  work,  for  the  laboratory  of  last  resort. 

Indeed  the  'immediate'  interpretation  can  stand  only  so  long 
as  there  is  no  demurrer.  If  one  asserts  'I  will  with  that  volute 
an  upward  spring,'  and  the  other  rejoin  'and  I  a  slow  resistance 
to  crushing  weight,'  there  can  be  no  court  of  last  resort  except 
the  laboratory,  which  shall  clear  up,  how,  and  how  much  re- 
sponse of  what  kind  takes  place,  and  must  take  place,  under 
given  stimulation  of  shapes  of  a  certain  size,  shape,  and  material. 
Only  that  method  in  aesthetics  which  can  answer — and  settle — 
such  disputes  can  guarantee  progress;  and  therefore  I  would 
venture  to  propound  the  view  that  the  only  part  of  the  problem 
of  beauty  that  is  not  solved  in  strictest  connection  with  the 
system  of  pure  philosophy — in  brief  the  only  part  of  the  problem 
of  beauty  which  demands  to  be  differentiated  as  a  special  field, 
is  the  field  of  the  last  resort,  psychological  and  physiological 
analysis. 
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That  content  for  the  conceptions  of  Einfuhlung  itself  must  be 
sought  within  the  psychological  field  is  rather  borne  out  by  the 
procedure  of  Lipps.  I  am  certainly  not  the  first  to  point  out 
that  his  development  of  Einfiihlung  rests  on  a  kind  of  surrepti- 
tious psychology.  There  are  two  steps  in  his  deduction  of  the 
energies  of  an  object. 

1.  For  the  abstract  shape,  the  so-called  general  apperceptive 
Einfuhlung  (allgemeine   apperzeptive  Einfiihlung) ,  i.  e.,  the  en- 
ergies involved    in    simple    apprehension,  the  "formschaffende 
Tdtigkeit." 

2.  For  real  solid  objects,  the  empirical  or  Natur -Einfuhlung. 
As  an  example,  Lipps's  own  phrase  "What  is  on  high,  I  have 
continually  observed  to  fall  down"  and  his  "All  my  tendencies 
to  let  things  happen  in  my  thoughts  in  a  certain  way,  arise  in 
nature." 

That  is,  the  'aesthetic  mechanics,'  the  forces  which  I  acknowl- 
edge in  an  object  and  make  a  part  of  myself,  are  a  combination  of 
perception  and  association.  But  why  do  I  separate  them?  As 
Volkelt  says  somewhere,  the  moment  I  perceive  a  thing  for  what 
it  is,  the  association  is  already  behind  me.  And  that  brings  me 
to  the  central  point  of  my  short  theme.  Why  go  around  Robin 
Hood's  barn,  as  the  children  say,  when  we  have  at  hand  a  single 
rubric  of  pure  psychology  which  can  cover  the  whole  field?  So 
long  as  it  was  the  afferent  elements  alone  which  were  fully  recog- 
nized in  perception,  it  might  be  truly  objected  that  the  vivid 
sense  of  personal  implication  in  the  aesthetic  experience  of  archi- 
tecture, for  instance,  and  music  in  particular,  could  not  be  done 
full  justice  to — or  at  least  only  by  the  admission  of  certain  groups 
of  movement  sensations  our  very  awareness  of  which  is  often 
denied.  But  now  that  we  seem  to  be  coming  to  envisage  per- 
ception as  a  matter  primarily  of  response  and  reactions,  with 
room  in  it  for  all  possible  fusions  of  the  most  far  reaching  asso- 
ciations (all  Lipps's  "tendencies  to  let  things  happen  in  my 
thought"),  there  is  no  need  for  going  further  afield  for  the  key 
to  our  'architectural  idea.' 

Naturally  I  am  not  unaware  of  previous  suggestions,  made 
for  example  by  our  President,  of  the  application  of  the  results 
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of  study  in  this  field  to  aesthetic  problems.  But  what  I  do  not 
think  has  been  fully  recognized  is  the  fruitfulness  of  investigation 
in  the  perceptual  field  for  the  understanding  of  the  part  played 
in  our  aesthetic  response  to  architecture  of  its  material,  that  is 
to  say,  its  dynamic  elements.  The  study  of  perception  is  the 
study  of  the  moulding  of  our  attention,  that  is,  our  response  and 
reaction,  by  the  behavior  of  things.  Now  architecture  (including 
the  minor  technical  arts,  of  course)  is  the  art  of  the  behavior  of 
things.  Those  elements  in  the  complex  of  perception  which  de- 
pend on  response  and  reaction  are  immensely  reinforced  by  the 
real  bodily  presence  of  the  architectural  forms.  Thus  we  may 
say  broadly  that  the  presence  of  real  forces  in  the  object  makes  a 
difference  in  our  image  of  it — makes  a  difference,  speaking  'im- 
mediately,' in  the  object  itself.  So  that  the  element  of  structure 
is  directly  felt,  like  distance  or  solidity. 

This  is  my  main  point.  In  the  principle  that  perception  of 
things  involves  primarily  the  behavior  of  objects,  lies  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  perfect  fusion  of  our  earlier  dualism  of  structure 
and  shape.  If  shape  can  be  understood — can  be  taken  in  at  all 
—only  as  structure;  if  perception  of  structure  must  involve  in- 
stinctive response  to  the  forces  implicit  in  that  structure,  then 
the  way  to  our  sought-for  architectural  idea  is  given  us.  Not 
that  for  a  moment,  of  course,  are  all  these  facts  of  forces,  thrusts, 
strains  consciously  rehearsed,  any  more  than  we  consciously 
rehearse  our  impulse  to  pick  up  a  stone;  but  if  the  stone  turns 
out  to  be  pasteboard,  we  know  in  our  shock  and  overbalance 
that  a  whole  drama  of  perceptive  character  has  nevertheless  been 
enacted  in  us.  And  so,  if  we  look  on  staff  instead  of  stone — or 
on  huge  mushroomy  plant  forms  made  up  of  stone,  as  in  Egyptian 
architecture,  it  is  for  the  perceptual  psychology  to  trace  to  their 
hidden  lair  the  secrets  of  our  recoils  and  our  tremors,  and  to 
show  how  they  bear,  in  the  response  they  draw  from  us,  or  fail 
to  bear,  their  part  in  the  demanded  orchestral  harmony  of  archi- 
tectural intentions. 

So  I  would  say  to  the  experimenter  in  the  field  of  aesthetics, 
there  lies  here  before  you  in  the  architectural  field  a  whole  un- 
worked  mine  of  treasure.  How  is  my  perception  of  objects  af 
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fected  by  their  bodily  presence?  How  do  I  perceive  different 
materials,  weights,  textures,  sizes?  The  whole  question  of  abso- 
lute size  is  open.  How  am  I  affected  by  latent  forces?  If  'the 
arch  never  sleeps,'  how  does  the  presence  of  these  forces  in  every 
different  type  of  arch  affect  my  perception  of  it?  What  is  the 
modification  caused,  for  instance,  by  the  known  but  hidden 
presence,  or  the  advertised  function,  of  the  flying  buttress? 
What  is  the  secret  of  our  distaste  for  iron  architecture?  What  is 
the  constitution  of  the  inner  harmonies  of  bridges — cantilever, 
masonry,  suspension,  the  new  flattened  curves,  plastic  and  other- 
wise? 

Of  course  I  realize  fully  that  I  have  only  scratched  the  surface ; 
these  are  but  suggestions.  I  believe,  however,  that  it  is  by 
advancing  in  the  direction  here  indicated,  with  the  determina- 
tion to  get  an  exhaustive  psychological  study  of  the  perceptual 
experience  of  architectural  forms,  that  the  way  will  open  to  com- 
plete definition  of  the  architectural  idea,  that  element  in  the 
full  harmony  of  architectural  beauty,  the  content  of  that  beauty 
in  unity  of  which  we  are  all  immediately  and  irresistibly  conscious. 

ETHEL  PUFFER  HOWES. 


SCHOPENHAUER'S   CRITICISM   OF   KANT'S   THEOR^ 

OF    ETHICS. 


/^VNE  may  well  doubt  the  fatal  result  of  Schopenhauer's  ap- 
parently crushing  attack  upon  Kant's  ethical  method,  and 
the  permanent  significance  of  his  own  restatement  of  the  moral 
problem;  but  the  insistent  originality  of  his  procedure  leaves  a 
lasting  impression  upon  the  reader,  and  the  penetrating  keenness 
of  his  criticism  compels  serious  attention.  Schopenhauer  is  dog- 
matic in  his  assertions,  intolerant,  unfair,  and  rarely  consistent; 
but  he  is  never  trite.  Of  the  many  and  varied  criticisms  called 
forth  by  Kant's  theory  of  ethics,  not  one  represents  a  method  of 
attack  as  startlingly  heterodox,  from  the  Critical  point  of  view, 
or  as  likely  to  arouse  original  thought,  as  the  second  of  Schopen- 
hauer's two  prize-essays,  entitled  Die  Grundlage  der  Moral.1 
Whether  his  conclusions  are  accepted  or  rejected,  it  must  in  any 
case  surely  be  admitted  that  a  proper  understanding  of  his  criti- 
cisms of  Kant's  Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  and 
second  Kritik  is  indispensable  to  any  student  who  would  appre- 
ciate the  real  implications  of  the  Critical  method. 

By  both  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  the  significance  of  epistemol- 
ogy  and  metaphysics  alike  is  estimated  with  a  view  to  the  analy- 
sis and  solution  of  the  problem  of  morals,  which  for  both  of  them 
is  the  problem  par  excellence  of  all  philosophy.  As  Oscar  Damm 
well  puts  it,  the  center  of  gravity  of  Schopenhauer's  entire  system 

Published  in  Die  beiden  Grundprobleme  der  Ethik,  1840.  The  page-references 
to  Schopenhauer's  works  in  this  article  follow  E.  Grisebach's  complete  edition 
(Leipzig,  Reclam,  6  volumes).  Haldane  and  Kemp's  translation  of  The  World 
as  Will  and  Idea  (London,  Kegan  Paul,  Trench,  Triibner  &  Co.,  third  edition,  1896, 
3  volumes)  and  A.  B.  Bullock's  translation  of  The  Basis  of  Morality  (London,  S. 
Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1903)  have  been  used  for  the  quotations.  In  quoting  from 
Kant's  ethical  works,  the  writer  has  availed  himself  of  T.  K.  Abbott's  translation 
(Kant's  Theory  of  Ethics,  London,  Longmans,  Green,  &Co.,  second  edition,  1883), 
which  also  contains,  in  brackets,  the  pagination  of  Rosenkranz  and  Schubert's 
edition.  For  the  sake  of  convenience  Grisebach's  edition  has  been  referred  to  as 
G;  Haldane  and  Kemp's  translation,  as  HK.;  Bullock's  translation,  as  B.;  Abbott's 
translation,  as  A.  Other  references  are  self-explanatory. 
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is  to  be  found  in  his  ethics.1  The  illusionism  to  which  his 
theory  of  knowledge  inevitably  leads;  his  voluntaristic  meta- 
physics, which  is  the  philosophical  explanation  of  his  pessimistic 
view  of  experience;  the  aesthetic  quietism  bound  up  with  his 
doctrine  of  the  Platonic  Ideas — are  all  as  it  were  prolegomena  to 
the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  conduct  and  the  philo- 
sophical explanation  of  the  true  basis  of  morality. 

Moral  predigen  ist  leicht,  Moral  begrunden,  schwer — this  motto 
of  Schopehnauer's  prize-essay  suggests  at  the  very  start  his 
method  of  attack.  Between  the  fundamental  principle,  the  o,  rt 
and  the  basis,  the  £«m  of  ethics,  there  is  a  radical  distinction.2 
Schopenhauer  finds  the  defect  of  all  previous  ethics  in  its  failure 
to  recognize  this  radical  distinction,  and  its  consequent  neglect 
of  the  second  problem.  Among  men  at  large  there  has  been 
at  no  time  any  real  quarrel  as  to  what  actions  are  to  be  considered 
'good/  and  what  'bad.'  Schopenhauer  finds  Kant's  Categorical 
Imperative  itself  to  be  only  a  paraphrase  of  the  Golden  Rule, 
of  which  his  own  maxim,  Neminem  laede,  immo  omnes,  quantum 
poles,  juva,  is  but  the  more  adequately  formulated  statement.3 
The  disputes  between  moralists  about  their  fundamental  prin- 
ciples, Schopenhauer  thinks,  can  all  be  traced  to  neglect  of,  or 
disagreement  concerning,  the  problem  of  the  basis  of  ethics.  A 
science  of  ethics  can  never  stop  with  the  'what,'  with  describing 
the  sort  of  actions  called  moral;  it  must  go  further,  and,  by 
psychological  investigation  of  the  motives  actuating  human  con- 
duct, determine  the  'why'  of  the  epithet  'moral.'  Schopenhauer's 
prize-essay  undertakes  to  answer  the  question  set  by  the  Danish 
Royal  Society  of  Science:  "Is  the  fountain  and  basis  of  Morals 
to  be  sought  for  in  an  idea  of  morality  which  lies  directly  in  the 
consciousness  (or  conscience),  and  in  the  analysis  of  the  other 
leading  ethical  conceptions  which  arise  from  it?  Or  is  it  to  be 
found  in  some  other  source  of  knowledge?"4  The  metaphysical 

1Schopenhauers  Ethik  im  VerhiiUnis  zu  seiner  Erkenntnislehre  und  Metaphysik. 
Annaberg,  1898,  p.  39.  Cf.  G.,  Ill,  p.  642;  B.,  p.  258:  "For  if  life  .  .  .  have  a  mean- 
ing, then  the  supreme  goal  to  which  it  points  is  undoubtedly  ethical." 

»C/.  G.,  Ill,  p  517;  B.,  p.  53- 

"G.,  Ill,  p.  539;  B.,  p.  87. 
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problem  as  to  the  ultimate  meaning  of  morals  is  only  touched 
upon  here,  and  that  in  a  brief  Appendix.  But  the  assertion  and 
denial  of  the  Will,  and  the  metaphysical  implications  of  self- 
renunciation,  form  the  theme  of  the  last  book  of  The  World  as 
Will  and  Idea,  which  Schopenhauer  himself  considers  to  be  the 
most  serious  part  of  his  system.1 

The  object  of  this  study  is,  first,  to  state  as  briefly  and  con- 
cisely as  seems  expedient  Schopenhauer's  own  account  and  criti- 
cism of  Kant's  theory  of  ethics;  secondly,  to  outline  Schopen- 
hauer's statement  of  the  fundamental  principle  and  the  basis 
of  morals,  indicating  also  the  significance  of  the  ethics  of  sym- 
pathy with  regard  to  the  basal  spirit  of  his  whole  philosophy; 
thirdly,  to  attempt  something  by  way  of  criticism  of  what  appears 
to  be  the  principal  source  of  confusion  in  both  Kant's  and  Scho- 
penhauer's notions  of  the  real  significance  of  morality  for  philoso- 
phy; and,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  a  possible  means  of  solving 
the  problem  of  ethics  in  terms  of  concrete  human  experience 

I. 

First  of  all,  then,  what  is  Kant's  method  of  ethics?  In  his 
Grundlegung  zur  Metaphysik  der  Sitten  Kant  attempts  to  find 
out  and  establish  the  supreme  principle  of  morality.  "This 
alone,"  Kant  says,  "constitutes  a  study  complete  in  itself,  and 
one  which  ought  to  be  kept  apart  from  every  other  moral  inves- 
tigation."2 Kant's  problem  in  the  Grundlegung  is  ostensibly  the 
same  as  that  posited  by  the  Danish  Royal  Society.  His  plan, 
however,  is  to  construct  a  moral  philosophy  on  the  a  priori  basis 
of  'pure  practical  reason.*  The  principles  of  ethics,  he  asserts, 
cannot  be  based  on  experience,  for  an  experience-grounded  moral- 
ity would  lack  that  'rational  necessity'  which  he  considers  in- 
dispensable. What  men  ought  to  do,  Kant  says,  can  be  deter- 
mined by  a  priori  reasoning — regardless  of  what  men  actually  do, 
or  can  reasonably  be  expected  to  do.  "Even  though  there  might 
never  yet  have  been  a  sincere  friend,  yet  not  a  whit  the  less  is 
pure  sincerity  in  friendship  required  of  every  man,  because,  prior 

»G.,  I,  p.  355;  HK.,  I,  p.  349. 
"A.,  p.  7  [9l. 
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to  all  experience,  this  duty  is  involved  as  duty  in  the  idea  of  a 
reason  determining  the  will  by  a  priori  principles."1  And,  again, 
Kant  speaks  of  "a  practical  philosophy,  where  it  is  not  the 
reasons  of  what  happens  that  we  have  to  ascertain,  but  the  laws 
of  what  ought  to  happen,  even  although  it  never  does."' 

It  is  this  initial  position  which  Schopenhauer  characterizes 
as  Kant's  ethical  Trpwrov  T/reO&o?.  For,  he  cleverly  asks:  Who 
tells  you  that  that  'ought'  to  take  place,  which  in  fact  never  does 
take  place?3  Kant's  'moral  law,'  if  it  is  to  have  any  concrete 
significance,  must  derive  its  ultimate  sanction  from  human  ex- 
perience. "Moral  laws,  apart  from  human  institution,  state  ordi- 
nance, or  religious  doctrine,  cannot  rightly  be  assumed  as  existing 
without  proof."4  'Thou  shalt  not  lie'  is  no  a  priori  moral  law, 
operating  over  and  above  experience ;  whatever  its  philosophical 
justification  may  be,  its  authority  it  derives  from  long  centuries 
of  actual  human  experience.  And,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  a  prin- 
ciple of  law,  of  obligation,  a  'thou  shalt,'  owes  all  its  meaning  and 
force  to  threatened  punishment  or  promised  reward.  A  'thou 
shalt,'  severed  from  its  concomitant  'lest'  or  'in  order  that,'  is 
devoid  of  all  significance.  To  Schopenhauer  himself  the  inference 
is  quite  plain:  "What  ought  to  be  done  is  therefore  necessarily 
conditioned  by  punishment  or  reward;  consequently,  to  use 
Kant's  language,  it  is  essentially  and  inevitably  hypothetical,  and 
never,  as  he  maintains,  categorical.1'5  All  oughtness  is  hypo- 
thetical; an  'absolute  obligation'  is  a  contradictio  in  adjecto.  If 
Kant  does  employ  a  'thou  shalt'  in  his  ethics,  then  he  must  point 
to  the  ancestry  of  his  principle  and  justify  its  use  in  his  method; 
but  he  has  no  right  to  assume  it  at  all;  far  less,  to  assume  it  as 
absolutely  necessary  and  categorically  imperative. 

It  should  be  carefully  noted  that,  from  Schopenhauer's  point 
of  view,  Kant  cannot,  with  justice  to  his  starting  point  and 
method,  posit  the  moral  law  and  its  categorical  imperatives  as 
experiential  data.  If  the  categorical  imperative  were  an  im- 

lA.,  pp.  24-25  [30]. 

*AM  p.  45  lS4l- 

3G.,  Ill,  p.  500;  B.,  p.  28. 

<G.,  Ill,  p.  501;  B.,  p.  30. 
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mediate  fact  of  human  consciousness,  its  basis  would  be  anthropo- 
logical, psychological,  empirical — hence,  utterly  worthless  to  a 
moral  philosopher  who,  like  Kant,  has  forsworn  experience. 
Kant  has  sternly  assumed  an  a  priori  point  of  view,  and  it  is 
this  point  of  view,  this  method  itself,  which  is  the  very  object 
of  Schopenhauer's  attack. 

Nevertheless,  Kant  asserts:  "The  moral  law  is  given  as  a  fact 
of  pure  reason  of  which  we  are  a  priori  conscious."1  But  reason, 
Schopenhauer  insists,  is  nothing  else  than  the  capacity  for  ab- 
stract ideas,  the  conceptual  faculty,  as  distinguished  from  the 
understanding,  which  is  the  direct  consciousness  of  the  law  of 
causality.  The  epithets  'reasonable,'  'rational,'  have  at  all  times, 
he  says,  been  applied  to  conduct  guided  by  thoughts  and  con- 
ceptions, rather  than  by  intuitive  impressions  and  inclinations. 
Now,  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  virtuous,  just,  noble  conduct, 
conduct  directed  by  integrity  and  by  love  for  one's  fellows.  The 
latter,  whatever  its  special  characteristics  may  be,  depends  upon 
the  difference  in  motivation;  rational  conduct,  however,  varies 
in  accordance  with  the  variation  of  theoretical  principles.  To 
identify  'rational'  with  'good'  conduct,  as  Kant  does,  is  to  beg 
the  whole  question  at  the  very  start.2  Although,  in  the  Dialectic 
of  Pure  Reason,  Kant  had  repudiated  the  rational  psychology, 
yet  Schopenhauer  argues  that,  in  propounding  his  views  of  prac- 
tical reason  and  its  sundry  imperatives,  Kant  was  still  under  the 
influence  of  the  after-effects  of  the  old  Substance  doctrine,  with 
its  anima  rationales,  (zternae  veritates,  and  all  the  other  artifacts 
of  rationalist  fantasy.  Kant  starts  from  the  notion  of  the  moral 
law,  and  attempts  to  deduce  from  it  all  he  needs.  He  has 
scorned  all  empirical  basis  for  his  law,  and  all  that  is  left  him  is 
the  abstract  form  of  'lawfulness.'  This,  however,  in  Kant's 
opinion,  implies  unconditioned  necessity  and  universal  validity. 
What  is  right  for  me,  is  right  for  all  rational  beings.  Hence,  the 
categorical  imperative:  "Act  as  if  the  maxim  of  thy  law  were  to 
become  by  thy  will  an  universal  law  of  nature."  This,  then,  is 
Kant's  so-called  deduction  of  the  categorical  imperative,  stated 


iA.,  p.  136  [163]. 
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in  the  briefest  possible  way.  'Rationality'  involves  'lawfulness' 
and  'universal  validity' :  hence  the  demands  of  duty  are  a  priori 
binding  for  all  rational  beings.  Thus,  therefore,  is  the  whole 
groundwork  of  Kant's  ethical  structure  built  on  the  basis  of  the 
mutual  implications  of  abstract  a  priori  conceptions,  without  any 
regard  to  actual  human  experience. 

But  what  is  the  real  meaning  of  this  leading  principle  of  Kant's 
ethics:  "Act  only  in  accordance  with  that  precept  which  you 
can  also  wish  should  be  a  general  law  for  all  rational  beings"? 
This  is  plainly  no  real  principle  at  all ;  it  is  only  a  sort  of  finger- 
post. The  Zahlmeister  that  holds  the  cash  of  reality  here,  Scho- 
penhauer says,  is  none  other  than  Egoism.1  And  here  we  enter 
upon  his  next  charge  against  the  Kantian  ethics.  It  is  nothing 
but  an  abstract  reformulation  of  the  old  theological  morality; 
and,  like  the  former,  it  is,  at  bottom,  egoistic. 

My  action  is  labelled  right  or  wrong,  Kant  says,  according  as 
I  can  will  the  maxim  of  my  act  to  be  an  universal  law  or  not. 
But  why  do  I  will  one  way  or  the  other?  What  is  the  real  spring 
of  action  in  either  case?  Schopenhauer  answers  readily:  "Ego- 
ism, which  is  the  nearest,  ever  ready,  original,  and  living  standard 
of  all  volition  and  which  has  at  any  rate  the  jus  primi  occupantis 
before  every  moral  principle."2  To  the  superficial  reader  of  Kant's 
ethics,  this  assertion  may  appear  absurd.  Why,  he  would  say, 
Kant  sets  out  at  the  very  start  to  establish  morality  distinctly  on 
the  basis  of  disinterested  adherence  to  the  demands  of  duty,  to  the 
rationally  necessitated  course  of  an  autonomous  will.  What  is 
Kant's  morality  but  a  morality  of  the  austere  pursuit  of  virtue,  fiat 
justitia  per  eat  mundus?  Yes,  Schopenhauer  answers,  but  does 
not  Kant  also  tell  you  that,  while  you,  as  a  rational  moral  being, 
must  pursue  virtue  with  no  eye  to  the  consequences  of  your 
conduct,  nevertheless  in  the  rational  order  of  things  virtue  does 
involve  happiness,  and  vice  the  opposite?  It  is  the  inevitable- 
ness  of  this  coincidence,  which  apparently  necessitates  Kant's 
three  ethical  postulates:  Transcendental  Freedom,  to  make  res- 
ponsibility of  the  moral  agent  rationally  possible,  and  thus  jus- 

*G.,  ill,  p.  536;  B.,  p.  82. 
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tify  rewards  and  punishments;  an  Almighty,  All-wise,  and  Eternal 
God,  to  adjust  all  ethical  accounts  in  accordance  with  the  rational 
necessity  of  the  moral  order;  and  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  to 
afford  scope  for  the  ethical  adjustment  of  such  individual  ac- 
counts as  are  left  unbalanced  at  man's  death.  Here,  then,  we 
see,  in  the  first  place,  the  real  origin  of  Kant's  austere  ethics  of 
duty.  The  theological  doctrines  of  God,  Freedom,  and  Immor- 
tality, are  not  corollaries  following  from  the  moral  law;  rather 
are  they  seen  to  be  its  real  source  and  support.  And  the  austere 
follower  of  the  categorical  imperative  finds  his  moral  resolution 
considerably  strengthened  when  the  realization  of  his  purely 
rational  nature  reveals  to  him  the  fact  that  virtue,  followed  for 
virtue's  sake  and  with  no  regard  to  consequences,  does  neverthe- 
less, in  the  divine  order  of  things,  involve  happiness.  The  ap- 
parently disinterested  'respect'  (Achtung)  for  the  moral  law  is 
thus  seen  to  be  in  actuality  the  prudent  'obedience'  (Gehorsam) 
to  it  for  self-regarding  considerations.  Dies  ist  "des  Pudels  Kern."1 

Kant  himself  virtually  says:  Lying  is  wrong  because  I  could 
not  will  a  general  law  to  establish  lying,  inasmuch  as  people  would 
no  longer  believe  me,  or  else  would  pay  me  back  in  the  same  coin.2 
Be  just,  therefore,  else  injustice  will  be  heaped  upon  your  own 
head ;  be  kind,  for  if  all  are  unkind,  you  shall  fare  ill  yourself.  This 
is  'reasonable'  virtuous  conduct ;  it  pays  in  the  long  run.  Honesty 
is  the  best  policy.  Thus,  whether  Schopenhauer's  admittedly]one- 
sided  interpretation  be  accepted  or  not,  whether  the  factor  which 
makes  me  will  or  not  will  a  certain  maxim  to  become  an  universal 
law,  be  egoism  or  what  not,  in  any  case  one  thing  is  certain: 
Schopenhauer  has  demonstrated  Kant's  failure  in  his  chief  aim. 
The  so-called  Categorical  Imperative  turns  out  to  be  in  reality 
hypothetical,  and  points  behind  and  ahead  to  other  considera- 
tions, be  they  what  they  may. 

Objecting  to  Kant's  entire  way  of  attacking  the  problem  of 
morals,  Schopenhauer  emphatically  declares:  "I  say,  in  contra- 
diction to  Kant,  that  the  student  of  Ethics  .  .  .  must  content 
himself  with  explaining  and  interpreting  that  which  is  given,  in 

1G.,  Ill,  p.  516;  B.,  p.  52.     Cf.  Goethe's  Faust,  Part  I,  Studierzimmer. 
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other  words,  that  which  really  is,  or  takes  place.  .  .  .  Ethics  has 
to  do  with  actual  human  conduct,  and  not  with  the  a  priori 
building  of  card  houses,  a  performance  which  yields  results  that 
no  man  would  ever  turn  to  in  the  stern  stress  and  battle  of  life."1 

II. 

After  having  disproved  to  his  own  satisfaction  the  validity  of 
Kant's  basis  of  morality,  Schopenhauer  presents  his  own  theory. 
What  is  needed,  he  says,  is  a  basis  of  morality  that  will  apply  to 
living  humanity,  and  not  to  mere  'rational  beings.'  The  task 
of  ethics,  he  insists,  is  directly  to  analyze  human  conduct  in  its 
various  aspects,  in  order  to  find  out,  if  possible,  the  &IOTI  of  the 
sort  of  conduct  recognized  by  mankind  as  virtuous  and  praise- 
worthy. 

What  are  the  antimoral  incentives  of  human  conduct?  Where 
must  we  look  for  the  springs  of  'bad'  actions?  Schopenhauer's 
psychological  analysis  points  to  two  such  springs :  Egoism  (Ego- 
ismus)  and  Malice  (Bosheit).  The  'maxim'  of  egoistic  conduct  is : 
Neminem  juva,  immo  omnes,  si  forte  conducit,  laede.  It  isincon- 
testably  the  commonest  spring  of  human  action.  Malice  follows 
the  standard:  Neminem  juva,  immo  omnes,  quantum  potes,  laede. 
"From  egoism  we  should  probably  derive  greed,  gluttony,  lust, 
selfishness,  avarice,  covetousness,  injustice,  hardness  of  heart, 
pride,  arrogance,  etc.;  while  to  spitefulness  (Gehassigkeit)  might 
be  ascribed  disaffection,  envy,  ill-will,  malice,  pleasure  in  seeing 
others  suffer,  prying  curiosity,  slander,  insolence,  petulance,  ha- 
tred, anger,  treachery,  fraud,  thirst  for  revenge,  cruelty,  etc.": 
This  catalogue  of  vices,  as  Kuno  Fischer  aptly  remarks,  recalls 
Dante's  Inferno  and  the  Pandemonium  of  Milton.8 

Another  mighty  motive-power  is  needed  to  counteract  these 
inbred  tendencies  of  the  natural  man,  and  to  inaugurate  a  line 
of  conduct  diametrically  opposite.  Such  a  motive,  aiming  at 
the  betterment  of  the  lot  of  others,  regardless  of  selfish  considera- 
tions, must  be  actuated  from  within,  and  from  within  only.  All 

1G.,  in,  pp.  500,  523-524;  B.,  pp.  28,  63. 
2G.,  Ill,  p.  582;  B.t  pp.  157-158. 
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external  factors, — fear,  religious  promises  and  threats,  laws,  feel- 
ings of  self-respect  and  human  dignity,  Kingdoms  of  Ends,  and 
what  not, — Schopenhauer  thinks,  are  but  empty  claptrap,  when 
set  over  against  the  egoism  that  sways  man's  will ;  for  at  bottom 
they  are  one  and  all  allies  of  selfishness,  and  not  enemies.  The 
only  real  mark  of  acts  truly  moral  is  the  absence  of  all  egoistic 
considerations ;  such  acts  are  actuated  by  interest  in  one's  fellow- 
beings,  by  pity  for  the  suffering,  sympathy  with  the  cast-down, 
lovingkindness  and  justice  towards  all.  If  others'  weal  and  woe 
affect  my  entire  being  so  as  to  dominate  my  volition  and  motivate 
my  deeds,  then  it  is  that  Compassion  (Mitleid)  enters,  "the  direct 
participation,  independent  of  all  ulterior  considerations,  in  the 
sufferings  of  another,  leading  to  sympathetic  assistance  in  the 
effort  to  prevent  or  remove  them."1  "There  are,"  Schopenhauer 
says,  "only  three  fundamental  springs  of  human  conduct,  and  all 
possible  motives  arise  from  one  or  other  of  these:  They  are  (i) 
Egoism,  which  desires  the  weal  of  the  self,  and  is  limitless;  (2) 
Malice,  which  desires  the  woe  of  others,  and  may  develop  to  the 
utmost  cruelty;  (3)  Compassion,  which  desires  the  weal  of  others, 
and  may  rise  to  nobleness  and  magnanimity.  Every  human  act 
is  referable  to  one  of  these  springs,  although  two  of  them  may 
work  together."2  Malice  is  immoral  altogether.  Egoism  is  im- 
moral, if  it  aims  at  harming  others;  or  else  non-moral,  if  one's 
action,  though  actuated  by  self-regarding  considerations,  con- 
cerns no  one  else.  Sympathy  alone  is  moral,  aiming  as  it  does  at 
the  cessation  of  the  woe  of  others  and  the  furtherance  of  their 
weal,  irrespective  of  any  selfish  purposes. 

Sympathy  may  be  either  negative  or  positive,  thus  giving  rise 
to  the  two  cardinal  virtues,  from  which  all  others  may  be  de- 
duced, namely,  Justice  and  Lovingkindness.  The  former  follows 
the  first  part  of  the  leading  moral  principle:  Neminem  laede,  Do 
harm  to  no  one.  The  just  "respect  the  rights  of  every  man,  and 
abstain  from  all  encroachment  on  them;  they  keep  themselves 
free  from  self-reproach,  by  refusing  to  be  the  cause  of  others' 
trouble;  they  do  not  shift  on  to  shoulders  not  their  own,  by 

'el,  in,  p.  589;  B.,  p.  170. 
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force  or  by  trickery,  the  burdens  and  sorrows  of  life,  which  cir- 
cumstances bring  to  everyone;  they  prefer  to  bear  themselves 
the  portions  alotted  to  them,  so  as  not  to  double  those  of  their 
neighbours."1  Injustice  and  wrong  consist  in  working  harm  on 
another,  or  allowing  by  our  conduct  that  such  harm  be  done, 
in  failure  to  keep  one's  explicit  or  implicit  obligations  and  agree- 
ments. It  is  doubly  hideous  in  treachery,  where  the  source  of 
trusted  help  turns  into  a  spring  of  venomous  malice.  In  loving- 
kindness,  however,  the  appeal  is  to  all  mankind;  and  it  is  the 
sympathetic,  moral  man,  who  hears  the  cry  of  distress  and  re- 
sponds to  it.  In  cases  like  that  of  the  relations  of  parents  and 
children,  there  is  involved  no  'contract,'  hence  no  obligation, 
strictly  speaking.  But,  owing  to  the  peculiar  helplessness  of  the 
young  off -spring,  and  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  the  claim  is 
here  made  especially  on  the  parent,  and  this  also  accounts  for  filial 
gratitude.  Such  'duties'  lie  on  the  borderland  between  justice 
and  lovingkindness  proper. 

In  order  to  clinch  his  argument  that  sympathy  is  the  only  truly 
moral  incentive,  Schopenhauer  appeals  to  concrete  human  exper- 
ience for  proof.  And  he  finds  no  lack  of  confirmation.  With 
keen  sarcasm  he  points  the  meaninglessness  of  other  ethical 
criteria  when  applied  to  concrete  cases  of  conduct.2  In  great 
moral  conflicts,  in  the  storm  and  stress  of  real  life,  it  is  the  potent 
power  of  sympathy  that  saves  us;  the  absence  of  it,  that  drags 
us  down.  Unselfish  compassion,  pity,  and  lovingkindness  for 
all  beings,  coupled  with  true  integrity  of  conduct — these  are  the 
springs  actuating  the  sort  of  conduct  which  has  always  been  recog- 
nized as  noble  and  praiseworthy  by  all  those  not  "completely 
chloroformed  by  ihefoetor  Judaicus."3  The  Hindu  Vedas,  Panca- 
Tantra,  and  all  Asiatic  thought,  are  permeated  with  this  spirit 
of  universal  compassion;  Pausanius,  Stobaeus,  and  Lucian  show 
indications  of  it;  Lessing  and  Jean  Jacques  are  imbued  with  its 
power.4 

1G.,  Ill,  pp.  595-596;  B.,  p.  179- 
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Sympathy  is  thus  seen  to  be  the  psychological  basis  of  all 
morality.  But,  Schopenhauer  says,  there  is  yet  another  problem 
awaiting  solution.  "The  principle,  which  we  discovered  to  be 
the  final  explanation  of  Ethics,  now  in  turn  itself  requires  ex- 
plaining."1 What  is  the  metaphysical  basis  of  sympathy  itself? 
Wherein  does  the  Weltanschauung  of  the  egoist  differ  from  that 
of  the  compassionate  man?  An  empirical  study  of  the  matter 
discloses  to  Schopenhauer  one  fundamental  difference:  the  com- 
passionate man  "draws  less  distinction  between  himself  and 
others  than  is  usually  done.'12  The  egoist,  the  malicious  man, 
looks  at  all  the  world  from  the  point  of  view  of  his  own  self- 
centered  individuality;  an  impassable  gulf  separates  him  from 
his  neighbor.  Pereat  mundus,  dum  ego  salvus  sim,  is  his  motto. 
The  man  of  sympathy,  on  the  contrary,  has  more  or  less  com- 
pletely effaced  the  distinction  between  his  own  interests  and 
those  of  others;  a  deepening  consciousness  of  oneness  with  the 
rest  of  mankind  and  of  communion  with  all  existence  dominates 
his  life.  Of  these  two,  which  is  the  one  laboring  under  a  delusion 
— the  egoist  or  the  compassionate  man?3  When  this  question 
has  been  satisfactorily  answered,  in  terms  of  a  consistent  meta- 
physics, then  the  last  and  deepest  problem  of  ethics  shall  have 
found  an  adequate  solution. 

The  answer,  in  terms  of  Schopenhauer's  own  phenomenalistic 
epistemology  and  metaphysical  voluntarism,  can  well  be  antici- 
pated. No  doubt,  from  the  point  of  view  of  him  for  whom  the 
causally  connected  order  of  space-time  multiplicity  exhausts  all 
reality,  egoism  seems  the  normal,  healthy,  'right'  mode  of  con- 
duct. But  the  man  of  clearer,  deeper  vision,  the  artist,  the 
philosopher,  the  ethical  saint,  pierces  through  the  veil  of  Maya, 
and  sees  beneath  the  multiplicity  of  this  our  world  of  shadow- 
shape  existence  the  underlying  unity  that  is  the  very  kernel  of 
reality.  "The  web  of  plurality,  woven  in  the  loom  of  Time  and 
Space,  is  not  the  Thing  in  itself,  but  only  its  appearance-form.  .  .  . 
That  which  is  objectivated  in  the  countless  phenomena  of  this 
world  of  the  senses  cannot  but  be  a  unity,  a  single  indivisible 
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entity,  manifested  in  each  and  all  of  them."1  When  we  finally 
come  to  recognize  the  illusoriness  of  the  distinction  between  the 
ego  and  the  non-ego,  we  experience  reality  as  it  is  in  its  essence. 
This,  then,  is  what  Schopenhauer  regards  as  the  metaphysical 
foundation  of  ethics:  "The  sense  which  identifies  the  ego  with 
the  non-ego,  so  that  the  individual  directly  recognizes  in  another 
his  own  self,  his  true  and  very  being."2  This  higher  metaphysical 
knowledge  becomes  immediately  present  to  the  ethical  saint,  to 
the  ascetic  who  renounces  the  will-to-live  in  himself,  and  recog- 
nizes completely  the  mystic  truth  of  the  Sanskrit  tat  twam  asi : 
"This  thou  art."  This  last  conclusion,  to  which  both  ethics  and 
metaphysics  lead,  is  not  capable  of  being  stated  in  terms  of 
exact  philosophical  principles;  the  philosopher  himself  can  only 
catch  a  vague  glimmer  of  what  the  hermit-saint  directly  experi- 
ences. "Every  purely  beneficent  act,  all  help  entirely  and  genu- 
inely unselfish,  being,  as  such,  exclusively  inspired  by  another's 
distress,  is,  in  fact,  if  we  probe  the  matter  to  the  bottom,  a  dark 
enigma,  a  piece  of  mysticism  put  into  practice;  inasmuch  as  it 
springs  out  of,  and  finds  its  only  true  explanation  in,  the  same 
higher  knowledge  that  constitutes  the  essence  of  whatever  is 
mystical."3  But  the  way  in  which  the  compassionate  conduct, 
universally  recognized  as  moral,  and  the  epistemological  illu- 
sionism  which  leads  Schopenhauer  to  his  doctrine  of  self-renuncia- 
tion, inevitably  point  to  and  involve  each  other,  shows  clearly, 
Schopenhauer  thinks,  the  correctness  of  his  analysis  of  human 
conduct  as  well  as  the  truth  of  his  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  reality.  Thus  do  his  ethics  and  his  theoretical  philosophy 
mutually  vindicate  each  other. 

III. 

Let  us  keep  in  mind  the  chief  points  in  Schopenhauer's  criti- 
cism of  Kant's  theory  of  morals  and  turn  our  attention  to  the 
philosophical  implications  and  practical  significance  of  the  ethics 
of  sympathy  and  self-obliteration  which  Schopenhauer  advances 
as  the  only  true  solution  of  the  moral  problem. 
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The  constant  demand  for  keeping  to  experience  in  the  course 
of  ethical  investigation,  which  characterizes  Schopenhauer's  pro- 
cedure in  The  Basis  of  Morality,  is  in  itself  a  welcome  sign.  He 
rightly  insists  that  it  is  impossible  for  Kant's  moral  laws  and 
imperatives  to  have  any  meaning  at  all,  unless  connected  in 
some  way  with  experience ;  on  the  other  hand,  that  it  is  impossible 
for  them  to  have  the  least  connection  with  experience,  with 
actual  human  consciousness,  without  contradicting  Kant's  own 
standpoint  and  method.  Kant's  first  and  foremost  error  con- 
sists in  the  way  he  mapped  out  his  campaign.  And  Schopen- 
hauer, criticizing  as  he  is  Kant's  fundamental  point  of  view,  is 
concerned  first  and  foremost  with  his  solution  of  the  problem 
set  in  the  Grundlegung:  How  can  a  moral  philosophy  be  estab- 
lished on  a  purely  a  priori  basis?  The  significant  results  which 
Kant  does  reach  in  his  theory  of  morals  by  contradicting  himself, 
only  strengthen  the  argument  against  his  own  method.  Scho- 
penhauer is  not  intent  on  showing  that  no  good  can  come  out  of 
Kant's  ethics  of  obligation.  His  task  is  rather  to  show  that 
Kant's  attempted  a  priori  basis  of  morality  is  inadequate  and 
false. 

The  dialectical  conclusions  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason, 
having  made  impossible  any  phenomenal  basis  upon  which  'prac- 
tical principles'  could  be  established,  and  having  ruled  out  from 
experience  all  that  endows  man's  aesthetic,  ethical,  and  religious 
ideas  and  ideals  with  concrete  significance,  necessitated  an  over- 
experiential,  an  a  priori  formulation  of  the  ethical  problem,  and 
an  abstract  method  for  its  solution.  The  world  of  phenomena, 
which  for  Kant  exhausts  experience,  is  a  material  world  of  space 
and  time,  for  which  an  immaterial  soul  is  an  empty  phantom ;  a 
world  of  determinism  and  strict  necessity,  which  allows  of  no 
'freedom'  to  interfere  with  the  inevitable  sequence  in  the  causal 
series,  and  of  no  absolute,  unconditioned  Being,  no  God  conceived 
as  its  First  Cause  over  and  above  experience.  Kant's  theoretical 
philosophy  handed  the  entire  world  of  phenomena  over  to  the 
mechanical  categories,  and  thus  left  the  deepest  concerns  of  man 
outside  of  the  pale  of  experience,  declaring  Reality,  the  Ding-an- 
sich,  to  be  at  best  but  a  problematical  notion,  essentially  un- 
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knowable.  But  God,  Freedom,  and  Immortality,  thus  banished 
from  the  phenomenal  order,  did  not  lose  their  meaning  for  Kant. 
Rather  did  they  suggest  and  indicate  the  way  for  an  attempt  to 
restate  the  problem  of  ethics  from  a  non-empirical  point  of  view, 
— to  seek  the  realm  of  morality  in  some  ideal  kingdom  of  ends, 
in  the  noumenal  nature  of  rational  beings.  And,  in  this  abstract 
sphere  of  ethical  discussion,  Kant  found  the  concepts  of  'ration- 
ality,' 'lawfulness,'  'duty,'  and  the  practical  postulates,  God, 
Freedom,  and  Immortality,  to  involve  each  other  necessarily.  On 
the  basis  of  this  mutual  implication  of  abstract  concepts,  Kant 
constructed  his  entire  system  of  rational  obligation  of  autono- 
mous wills. 

To  a  man  so  human  and  so  much  alive  to  the  frailties  of 
man  as  Schopenhauer,  Kant's  theory  of  morals  seemed  to  have 
cut  loose  from  reality  altogether.  "The  structure  floats  in  the 
air,"  he  says,  "like  a  web  of  the  subtlest  conceptions  devoid  of  all 
contents;  it  is  based  on  nothing,  and  can  therefore  support 
nothing  and  move  nothing."1  In  his  plea  for  an  attempt  at  an 
empirical  investigation  of  actual  human  nature  as  a  propaedeutic 
to  the  solution  of  the  problem  of  human  conduct  and  the  state- 
ment of  ethics  in  terms  of  direct  experience,  Schopenhauer  stands 
for  what  is  more  and  more  becoming  the  method  of  recent  signifi- 
cant ethical  investigation.  Ethics  may  not  end  with  man,  but 
it  must  start  with  a  study  of  conduct  from  a  human  point  of 
view,  and  not  from  the  heights  of  any  imagined  or  abstractly 
reasoned-out  Deity.  Morality  can  never  be  consistently  based 
upon  any  theology  or  any  supernatural  religion.  Rather  do  these 
latter  find  their  origin  and  whatever  real  significance  they  may 
have  in  terms  of  the  moral  development  and  the  social  experience 
of  their  advocates  and  adherents.  The  moral  theorist  must  first 
become  intimate  with  what  man  is,  before  presuming  to  intimate 
what  man  ought  to  be.  The  hierarchy  of  ethical  values  can  rise 
above  the  brute  in  man  and  reach  the  plane  of  the  divine  only  by 
resting  upon  the  solid  rock  of  actual  human  nature. 

But  what  manner  of  experience  is  that  upon  which  Schopen- 
hauer prides  himself  to  have  based  his  theory  of  morals?  In  his 

'G.,  Ill,  p.  524;  B.,  p.  64 
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interpretation  of  the  differences  in  human  character,  of  the  warring 
forces  that  tend  to  disrupt  the  nature  of  each  individual,  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  one  indivisible  unity  wherein  all  differences 
are  effaced  and  all  conflicts  quieted — is  he  analyzing  the  concrete 
conduct  of  man?  Does  Kant's  critic  himself  actually  cleave  to 
experience,  as  he  professes  to  do?  Schopenhauer  approaches  the 
problem  of  the  basis  of  morality  with  an  epistemology  and  meta- 
physics completely  formulated  twenty  years  previously.  The 
thing-in-itself ,  which  for  the  writer  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason 
remained  a  Weissnichtwas,  is  for  Schopenhauer  no  enigma,  but 
rather  the  most  direct  and  certain  of  all  certainties.  He  finds 
the  kernel  of  reality  in  that  striving,  grasping,  eternally  craving 
Trieb,  which  characterizes  the  flux  of  all  existence,  and  which  he 
calls  'Will,'  after  its  most  highly  developed  manifestation  in 
human  consciousness.1  The  never-satisfied  character  of  the  Will 
is  at  the  root  of  all  the  wretchedness  of  existence;  struggling 
humanity  is  the  ever-thirsty  Tantalus;  aspiring  manhood  is  the 
slave  of  its  own  desires,  and  all  its  illusory  pleasures  are  but  the 
passing  cessation  of  pain.  The  hour  of  man's  intensest  happiness 
is  but  the  natal  hour  of  future  pain  and  sorrow,  the  offspring  of 
ceaseless  desire.  Deluded  by  the  multiplicity  of  the  veil  of  Maya, 
the  average  man  pushes  on  to  the  achievement  of  his  own  pur- 
poses, not  realizing  the  empty  vanity  of  his  endeavor.  The  elect 
souls,  however,  who  pierce  through  the  veil  of  M&ya",  and,  in 
recognizing  the  kernel  of  their  own  nature,  also  realize  the  fatuity 
of  individual  striving,  renounce  all  selfish  conduct,  and  by  deny- 
ing the  will-to-live  in  themselves  achieve  the  truly  moral  excel- 
lence and  the  higher  knowledge  of  the  Real.2 

But  Schopenhauer  himself  admits  that  this  metaphysical  ex- 
perience in  which  the  essence  of  all  sympathetic,  all  truly  moral 
conduct,  lies,  is  an  immediate  matter  which  only  they  can  under- 
stand who  have  denied  "this  our  world  .  .  .  with  all  its  stars  and 
milky  ways."3  He  begins  by  professing  to  study  actual  human 

1G.,  I,  pp.  i63ff ;  II,  p.  229;  HK.,  I,  pp.  143*?;  II,  p.  40?- 

8G.,  II.  pp.  707  ff;  HK.,  Ill,  p.  417.  Cf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.  p.  297:  "Die  Liebe  ist 
also  unmittelbares  Gefiihl  der  metaphysischen  Einheit  aller  Menschen." 

3G.,  I,  p.  527;  HK.,  I,  p.  532.  Cf.  Jodl,  Geschichte  der  Ethik  in  der  neueren 
Philosophic,  Vol.  II  (Stuttgart,  1889),  p.  236. 
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conduct,  but  he  finds  distinctly  moral  conduct  to  be  capable  of 
real  explanation  only  by  reference  to  a  mystical  realm  of  self- 
renunciation,  as  little  capable  of  being  described  in  terms  of 
concrete  experience  as  Kant's  own  noumenal  kingdom  of  ends. 
The  distinction  which  Schopenhauer  himself  draws  between  his 
own  ethics  and  the  Kantian — namely,  that  his  own  ethics  con- 
cerns actual  experience,  whereas  the  Kantian  seeks  an  abstract 
a  priori  basis — is  thus  seen,  on  closer  examination,  to  demand 
serious  qualifications. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  both  Kant  and  Schopenhauer  tend  to 
regard  the  true  sphere  of  morals  as  foreign  to  the  everyday  con- 
duct of  man.  Kant,  scorning  any  empirical  basis,  rejects  all 
morality  based  on  feelings  and  inclinations,  and  seeks  his  ethical 
realm  in  a  supersensuous  Kingdom  of  Ends,  in  the  noumenal 
character  of  rational  beings.  This  is  the  ground  of  his  distinction 
between  the  empirical  and  the  intelligible  character  of  man.  By 
virtue  of  the  former  man  is  tied  down  to  the  necessity  of  the  world 
of  phenomena;  by  virtue  of  the  latter  he  is  autonomous,  a  free 
member  of  the  moral  order.  Schopenhauer's  admiration  for  this 
"greatest  of  all  the  achievements  of  human  sagacity,"1  becomes 
easy  to  understand  when  one  sees  the  way  in  which  he  interprets 
Kant's  doctrine  with  reference  to  his  own  theory.  The  empirical 
character  of  man  is  dominated  by  the  immutable  necessity  of 
motivation,  and  his  various  acts  are  necessarily  determined  by 
the  character  of  his  own  being.  Operari  sequitur  esse.  The  esse, 
however,  is  beyond  the  sphere  of  the  causally  connected  multi- 
plicity of  phenomena ;  as  an  intelligible  character,  man  is  meta- 
physically free.2 

There  are  many  problems  arising  from  this  shifting  of  freedom 
and  responsibility  from  the  'empirical'  to  the  'intelligible'  char- 
acter, from  the  'operari'  to  the  'esse.'  The  significance  of  Scho- 
penhauer's prize-essay  Ueber  die  Freiheit  des  Willens3  in  its  rela- 
tion to  Kant's  doctrine  of  Freedom  cannot  be  justly  estimated 

'G.,  Ill,  pp.  557-558;  B.,  p.  118. 

2C/.  G.,  I,  p.  518;  HK.,  I,  p.  523:  "Necessity  is  the  kingdom  of  nature;  free- 
dom is  the  kingdom  of  grace."  Cf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  pp.  290  ff . 

3Published  together  with  Die  Grundlage  der  Moral  in  Die  beiden  Grundprobleme 
der  Ethik,  1840. 
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until  after  an  adequate  examination  of  its  philosophical  implica- 
tions.1 Here  the  object  is  merely  to  indicate  the  way  in  which 
Schopenhauer  adapts  Kant's  doctrines  of  freedom  and  of  the 
empirical  and  the  intelligible  character  to  his  own  purposes,  so 
as  to  justify  his  own  sharp  distinction  between  the  will-impelled 
egoistic  conduct,  and  the  self-renunciation  of  the  ethical  hero  free 
from  the  bonds  of  will.  Schopenhauer's  moral  genius,  like  Kant's, 
has  transcended  the  limits  of  phenomena.  Only  Kant  believes  he 
has  found  morality  in  the  austere  adherence  to  the  demands  of 
the  moral  law;  Schopenhauer,  in  the  self-denying  love  characteriz- 
ing all  truly  sympathetic  conduct.  This,  then,  is  the  real  differ- 
ence between  Kant's  conception  of  morality  and  Schopenhauer's. 
Kant's  is  the  ethics  of  imperative  reason;  Schopenhauer's,  the 
ethics  of  compassionate  feeling.2  Each ,  in  its  own  way,  illustrates 
tendencies  normally  present  in  human  nature.  Kant's  morality 
is  the  morality  of  the  Hebraic  spirit  which  deified  law;  Schopen- 
hauer's, the  morality  of  oriental  meditation,  the  ethics  of  Jesus 
of  Nazareth.3 

Now,  morality  concerns  all  of  human  nature,  and  any  attempt 
to  exhaust  its  significance  by  deifying  any  one  of  its  aspects  is 
doomed  to  failure.  Schopenhauer  readily  sees  the  narrowness 
of  Kant's  conception  of  morality,  and  it  is  a  sorry  picture  that 
he  draws  of  Kant's  moral  hero:  "If,  by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
imagination,  we  try  to  picture  to  ourselves  a  man,  possessed,  as 
it  were,  by  a  dcemon,  in  the  form  of  an  absolute  Ought,  that  speaks 

JThe  writer  hopes  to  attempt  some  such  examination  in  a  separate  article. 

2C/.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.',  p.  307:  "Fasse  ich  alles  zusammen,  so  kann  ich  Schopen- 
hauers  Moralphilosophie  als  eine  metaphysisch  gegrundete  einseitige  Gefuhlsethik 
bezeichnen.  Die  einzige  Quelle  des  moralischen  Handelns  liegt  in  dem  irrationalen 
Gefiihle  des  Mitleids." 

3  "That  iravra  Ka\a  \iav  of  the  Old  Testament  is  really  foreign  to  true  Chris 
tianity;  for  in  the  New  Testament  the  world  is  always  spoken  of  as  something  to 
which  one  does  not  belong,  which  one  does  not  love,  nay,  whose  lord  is  the  devil. 
....  There  is  nothing  from  which  one  has  to  distinguish  the  kernel  so  carefully 
from  the  shell  as  in  Christianity.  Just  because  I  prize  this  kernel  highly  I  some- 
times treat  the  shell  with  little  ceremony;  it  is,  however,  thicker  than  is  generally 
supposed."  G.,  II,  pp.  735,  736;  HK.,  Ill,  p.  447-  Cf.  G.,  II,  p.  745  ff;  HK.,  Ill, 
p.  457ff.  Paulsen  maintains  a  similar  view  of  the  ethics  of  primitive  Chris- 
tianity (Cf.  his  System  der  Ethik,  Berlin,  1891,  pp.  48  ff;  Engl.  tr.  by  Professor  Frank 
Thilly,  New  York,  1903,  pp.  65  ff).  Cf.  also  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  p.  308. 
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only  in  Categorical  Imperatives,  and,  confronting  his  wishes  and 
inclinations,  claims  to  be  the  perpetual  controller  of  his  actions; 
in  this  figure  we  see  no  true  portrait  of  human  nature,  or  of  our 
inner  life  ;  what  we  do  discern  is  an  artificial  substitute  for  theo- 
logical Morals,  to  which  it  stands  in  the  same  relation  as  a  wooden 
leg  to  a  living  one."1  But,  one  may  ask,  what  are  the  practical 
implications  of  Schopenhauer's  own  pessimistic  Weltanschauung, 
and  of  the  ethics  of  sympathy  and  self-obliteration  which  he 
bases  upon  it?  Whither  does  Schopenhauer's  own  morality  lead? 
What  are  its  chances  of  realization,  and  what  its  ultimate  goal? 
A  careful  consideration  of  these  questions  would  reveal  the  nar- 
rowness of  Schopenhauer's  own  point  of  view,  and  his  radical 
misconception  of  human  nature,  which  is  evident  in  his  inade- 
quate statement  of  the  moral  problem. 

On  Schopenhauer's  own  basis,  epistemological  and  metaphysi- 
cal, egoism  is  the  normal,  healthy  mode  of  conduct.  What 
Schopenhauer  calls  the  egoistic  'illusion'  allows,  none  the  less, 
of  the  will's  manifesting  itself  in  him,  and,  through  his  species, 
rising  to  ever  higher  planes  of  objectification.  Man  is  what  he 
is  because  of  his  making  nature  fight  his  battles;  or,  perhaps 
better,  because  of  his  fighting  the  battles  of  nature,  for  this  is  what 
Schopenhauer  calls  being  the  slave  of  the  tyrant  Will.  If,  how- 
ever, by  understanding  the  true  nature  of  the  World-Reality,  man 

-  -  -~      --      -  •  -- 


. 

could  hasten  by  his  own  endeavor  the  progress  of  evolution,  then 
such  an  'enslavement'  would  be  an  undoubted  desideratum. 
Yes,  Schopenhauer  says,  if  the  game  were  worth  the  candle  !  This 
is,  then,  the  crucial  point  in  the  entire  discussion.  If  there  were  a 
balance  of  weal,  to  compensate  the  effort  expended,  who  would 
not  slave?  Alas,  says  Schopenhauer,  but  "life  is  a  business 
which  does  not  cover  its  expenses."2  The  only  basis  of  weal,  of 
real  happiness,  is  the  calm  of  a  quieted  spirit.  Desire  is  the  very 
essence  of  Will,  and  it  is  essentially  painful.3  Amend  the  Will 
we  cannot,  for  it  is  our  very  essence;  but  we  can  end  it.4  The 
ethical  hero  realizes  the  vanity  of  it  all,  and  turns  his  back  upon 

1G.,  Ill,  p.  549;  B.,  pp.  103-104. 

*G.,  II,  p.  280;  HK.,  II,  p.  461. 

"C/.  G.,  II,  pp.  676  ff.;  HK.   Ill,  pp.  384  ff. 

4Cf.  W.  Wallace,  Life  of  Arthur  Schopenhauer,  London,  1890,  p.  137. 
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the  onrushing  flux.  And  that  not  by  suicide;  for  suicide  only 
does  away  with  the  phenomenal  element  in  man's  being,  it  does 
not  touch  in  the  slightest  the  kernel  of  reality  in  him,  that  tyrant 
Will  which  is  the  source  and  cause  of  all  his  wretchedness.  No, 
by  curbing  the  will-to-live  in  himself,  man  ceases  playing  into 
the  hands  of  the  grasping  demon  within  him,  and  sinks  into  the 
desireless,  lustless  calm  of  Nirvana. 

But  what  does  all  this  mean  for  the  fate  of  morality  itself? 
The  morality  of  sympathy,  as  has  already  been  repeatedly  ob- 
served, is  but  a  step  on  the  road  to  salvation;  its  real  goal  is  self- 
effacement.  Now,  the  goal  of  such  an  ethics,  in  plain  words,  is 
racial  self-annihilation.  And  if  morality  has  meaning  only  in 
terms  of  human  experience,  as  Schopenhauer  himself  declares, 
then  his  own  ethics  aims  at  its  own  extinction,  at  a  state  of  Being 
where  no  morality  would,  by  the  nature  of  the  case,  be  possible. 
This  is  the  logical  result  of  Schopenhauer's  moral  ideal.  Should 
all  humanity  adopt  Kant's  theory  of  morals,  the  world  might 
become  an  icy  prison  of  loveless  Puritans.  But  at  the  altars  of 
Schopenhauer's  ethical  ideal  mankind  can  continue  to  worship 
for  just  one  generation.  Such  a  theory  of  morals,  which  would 
devitalize  mankind  of  its  assertive  energy  and  of  its  normal 
tendencies  and  healthy  appetites,  is  diseased  in  character.1 

In  fact,  the  twist  which  Friedrich  Nietzsche  gave  to  Schopen- 
hauer's moral  theory,  only  illustrates  its  vulnerable  character. 
Why,  says  Nietzsche,  if  the  endless  Trieb  of  the  will-to-live  has 
evolved  man  from  the  beast,  and  if  egoism  be  the  normal  mode 
of  conduct,  who  dare  declare  it  immoral?  Experience  shows 
that  the  evolution  of  the  race  has  been  characterized  by  the 
survival  of  the  fittest,  not  of  the  most  compassionate.  Sympathy 
is  degeneration,  hollow  sentiment,  the  sign  of  a  diseased  age  and 
civilization.  Neminem  laede,  immo  omnes,  quantum  poles,  juva! 
Indeed,  this  is  sun-heated  nonsense,  Nietszche  says.  Do  no 
harm  to  yourself,  rather!  Assert  your  own  might,  give  play  to 
the  giant  that  is  within  you!  Only  by  the  unimpeded  upward 
climb  of  pitiless  aggressiveness  can  man  advance  to  a  higher 

lCf.  Volkelt,  op.  cit.,  p.  299:  "So  fehlt  seiner  Moralphilosophie  der  Charakter  des 
Forderns  und  Bauens;  alles  Bejahende  und  Schopferische  liegt  ihr  fern." 
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stratum  of  evolution  and  reach  the  plane  of  the  Uebermensch.1 
Thus  we  see  how,  upon  the  basis  of  Schopenhauer's  inadequate 
epistemology  and  psychology,  a  narrowly  pessimistic,  and  a  nar- 
rowly optimistic  view  of  the  development  of  experience  have 
found  expression,  respectively,  in  an  ethics  of  racial  self-annihila- 
tion and  an  ethics  of  blatant  assertion  of  the  'blond  beast*  in 
man. 

Schopenhauer  is  right  in  pleading  for  an  appeal  to  human 
experience,  and,  as  was  indicated  above,  his  criticism  of  Kant  in 
this  respect  is,  so  far  as  it  goes,  quite  justified.  For  no  theory  of 
morals  can  have  any  real  significance  if  its  basis  is  alien  to  con- 
crete experience.  A  morality  for  which  the  joys  and  sorrows  of 
mortal  men  and  women  have  no  real,  essential  meaning,  is  itself 
barren  of  any  meaning  for  mortal  men  and  women.  Morality 
is  no  abstractly  rational  concern  of  phantom  citizens  in  some 
noumenal  Kingdom  of  Ends;  it  cannot  borrow  its  sanction  of 
authority  from  any  transcendent  Deity  or  any  divinely  inscribed 
Decalogue.  An  ethics  of  abstract  sorites  may  do  for  a  universe 
of  bloodless  artifacts;  but  an  ethics  which  would  show  living 
man  the  springs  of  his  own  conduct,  and  set  before  him  the  con- 
crete vision  of  his  own  dimly  felt  ideals, — such  an  ethics  must 
necessarily  find  both  its  problem  and  its  method  in  human  ex- 
perience. This  is  the  proper  sphere  of  the  moral  philosopher; 
here  and  here  alone  is  the  real  basis  of  morality  to  be  sought. 
Heic  Rhodus,  heic  saltal2  But  Nietzsche's  attack  upon  Schopen- 
hauer's morality  of  self-effacement  is  also  perfectly  well  justified. 
A  morality  whose  logical  result  involves  the  self-annihilation  of 
the  human  species  can  have  as  little  meaning  for  living  men  and 
women  as  the  morality  which  treats  them  as  bloodless  rational 
beings.  In  his  ethics  Kant  errs  in  apparently  refusing  to  read 
the  open  book  of  human  experience;  Schopenhauer,  however, 
would  fain  close  it  and  cast  it  aside  in  disgust.  The  moral  philos- 

lCf.  in  this  connection  Nietzsche's  Genealogie  der  Moral,  Third  Essay:  Was 
bedeuten  asketische  Ideale  (Nietzsche's  Werke,  Leipzig,  1896,  Vol.  VII,  pp.  397  ff.; 
English  transl.,  New  York,  1897,  pp.  127  ff.);  also,  in  the  posthumously  pub- 
lished Will  to  Power,  Book  II,  Part  II:  A  Criticism  of  Morality,  esp.  §§  382  ff. 
(Engl  transl.,  Edinburgh,  1909,  pp.  303  ff.). 

2G.,  Ill,  p.  540;  B.,  p.  88. 
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opher  of  the  modern  age  must  read  the  book  of  experience,  and 
that  only,  but  he  must  read  it  aright. 

Constant  insistence  upon  the  necessity  of  taking  account  of 
'experience,'  however,  is  in  danger  of  becoming  meaningless,  if 
it  be  not  made  plain  what  'experience'  must  mean  for  modern 
ethics.  If  ethics  is  to  achieve  the  status  of  a  real  science,  it  can 
do  so  only  by  vindicating  the  significance  of  its  special  point  of 
view.  It  cannot  borrow  its  categories  wholesale  from  psychology 
or  anthropology,  without  re-interpreting  them  with  reference  to 
its  own  problems.  The  moralist  may  say  with  Moliere:  "Je 
prends  mon  bien  ou  je  le  trouve,"  but  he  can  call  his  method  his 
own  only  when  he  has  realized  the  essential  character  of  his 
problem,  which  distinguishes  it  from  that  of  the  anthropologist 
proper.  And  that  essential  character  consists  in  what  may  be 
called  the  philosophical  nature  of  all  ethical  questions.  The 
mere  collecting  of  facts  about  human  conduct  may  yield  an 
encyclopedia  of  interesting  observations;  but  it  can  never  yield 
a  science  of  ethics.  An  interpretation  of  the  facts  of  human 
conduct  in  accordance  with  valid  ethical  categories  is  possible 
only  when  the  universal  character  of  all  morality  is  realized. 
In  the  everyday  struggles  and  aspirations  of  prosaic  men  and 
women,  the  penetrating  student  of  ethics  should  be  able  to  per- 
ceive the  ideal  conception  of  the  unactualized  but  none  the  less 
real  ethical  goal.  Mere  brute  actuality  is  by  no  means  the  cri- 
terion of  significance  in  a  discipline  as  distinctly  normative  as 
ethics.  Man's  highest  ideals  are  not  the  less  true,  nor  their 
demands  the  less  imperative,  just  because  the  everyday  record  of 
actual  accomplishment  falls  short  of  the  mark.  Ars  longa,  vita 
brevis.  Any  adequate  study  of  man's  moral  progress  is  sure  to 
reveal  an  unmistakable  striving  towards  an  as  yet  unachieved 
ideal.  The  imperative  moral  Trieb  in  that  direction  is  what  the 
'absolute  ought'  in  Kant's  ethics  really  means,  when  stripped  of 
its  formal  garb.  And  here,  it  seems  to  me,  Schopenhauer,  while 
admittedly  right  in  criticising  Kant's  altogether  too  abstract 
method,  utterly  fails  to  catch  the  real  spirit  of  Kant's  'imperative' 
ethics.  The  appreciation  of  ethical  values,  which  lifts  man  to  an 
ever  rising  level  of  moral  excellence,  is  not  a  slave's  hope  of  para- 
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dise  or  fear  of  damnation.  In  the  clash  of  conflicting  motives  the 
consciousness  of  moral  obligation  is  the  voice  of  man's  rational 
nature,  demanding  the  recognition  of  its  intrinsic  superiority 
over  the  petty  caprices  of  transitory  impulses.  The  imperative 
rationality  of  our  highest  ideals:  this  is  what  Kant's  ethics  points 
to,  even  though  it  does  not  present  it  with  any  adequacy.  And, 
if  the  validity  of  this  truth  is  recognized,  Schopenhauer's  con- 
tention that  Kant's  morality  is  a  morality  of  masked  egoism 
appears  in  a  new  light.  Kant's  'categorical  imperative'  is  ego- 
istic, if  one  fails  to  appreciate  the  real  significance  of  what  Kant 
calls  its  'autonomous'  character.  If  one  conceives  it  to  be  the 
command  of  a  transcendent  God,  then  obedience  to  it  is  nothing 
but  a  'wise  bargain,'  and  Schopenhauer's  satire  of  such  a  'du 
sollt'  morality  is  well  merited.  But  a  realization  of  one's  essential 
kinship  with  all  reality  must  necessarily  show  that  the  true 
'ought'  is  the  expression  of  man's  own  truest  self,  in  which  he 
shares  in  the  organic  character  of  all  experience.  And,  on  that 
plane,  which  is  the  ideal  plane  of  all  ethical  evaluation,  narrow 
egoism  and  narrow  altruism  both  lose  their  significance ;  for  they 
both  rest  on  a  radically  false  dualism,  to  transcend  which  is  the 
prime  object  of  ethics  as  well  as  of  all  philosophy. 

Ethics  must  study  man,  but  it  must  recognize  man  for  what  he 
ideally  is  in  his  concrete  totality,  and  not  try  to  reduce  the 
organic  complexity  of  his  nature  to  some  one  favorite  formula.1 
Man  is  rational,  and  his  consciousness  of  duty  and  universal 
law  is  essential  to  his  moral  life;  but  the  consciousness  of  duty 
is  not  all.  Sympathy  is  a  prime  factor  in  the  evolution  of  man's 
social  consciousness,  and  indispensable  to  any  truly  ethical  de- 
velopment; but  sympathy  cannot  exhaust  the  moral  life.  Ego- 
ism, the  pursuit  of  one's  own  ends  in  the  struggle  for  life,  is  also 
a  normal  tendency,  but  healthy  man  is  no  Juggernaut  crushing 
everything  and  everybody  in  his  path.  Taken  in  isolation,  out 
of  their  immanent  relation  within  the  organic  unity  of  human 
nature,  the  stern  sense  of  duty  and  the  austere  pursuit  of  virtue 
turn  into  the  spiritless  operation  of  an  a  priori  rational  machine ; 
the  glow  of  compassionate  love,  into  the  diseased  fever  of  senti- 

lCf.  Jodl,  op.  cit.,  p.  231. 
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mentality;  the  self-assertiveness  of  a  normal  human  being,  into 
the  revolting  brutality  of  a  beast  in  human  shape.  Not  by  the 
suppression  of  any  normal  attribute  or  even  appetite  of  human 
nature  can  the  moral  ideal  be  reached,  but  only  by  the  progressive 
organization  and  mutual  cooperation  of  all  the  elements  that 
constitute  human  character.  The  growth  of  man's  rationality 
must  indicate  with  increasing  distinctness  the  imperative  de- 
mands of  his  own  loftiest  ideals;  the  development  of  the  social 
consciousness,  the  emphasizing  of  man's  intrinsic  solidarity  with 
his  fellows,  must  constantly  bring  to  clearer  light  the  truth  that 
one's  own  truest  self-realization  is  inextricably  bound  up  with 
the  interests  of  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  ethical  saint  who  would 
recognize  the  concrete  unity  of  all  life,  must  not  look  for  that 
unity  in  an  undifferentiated  mist  of  nothingness,  but  in  an  im- 
manent system  of  organized  diversities.  And  the  concrete  ideal 
of  such  a  moral  hero  could  by  no  means  be  embraced  within  the 
narrow  confines  of  any  one  formula,  be  it  virtue,  or  happiness, 
or  sympathy,  or  self-assertion.  All  enlightened  moral  heroism 
must  involve,  not  the  ignoring  of  man's  emotional  nature,  nor 
the  brutal  assertion  of  the  will-to-live,  nor  yet  its  annihilation, 
but  rather  its  ideal  transfiguration  into  a  motive  power  for  the 
realization  of  man's  real  concrete  self,  for  the  transformation  of 
the  battle  of  discordant  elements  into  an  ever-growing  harmony 
of  mutual  cooperation  in  the  achievement  of  the  concrete  moral 

ideal  in  human  society. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 

CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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Plato's  Doctrine  of  Ideas.     By  J.  A.  STEWART.     Oxford,  Claren- 
don Press,  1909. — pp.  206, 

Professor  Stewart's  book  falls  into  two  distinct  parts,  (i)  the  doctrine 
of  ideas  as  a  contribution  to  methodology,  (2)  the  doctrine  of  ideas  as  ex- 
pressing aesthetic  experience.  He  should  have  added,  as  I  have  elsewhere 
done,  a  third  point  of  view,  the  doctrine  of  ideas  in  relation  to  metaphysics 
and  epistemology,  the  second  of  which  words,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  is 
to  be  found  rarely  or  not  at  all  in  his  entire  book. 

With  much  of  what  he  says  in  his  first  part  I  cordially  concur — with 
so  much  that  I  feel  justified  in  expressing  surprise  that  Professor  Stewart 
does  not  himself  seem  to  be  aware  of  the  resemblance.  I  refer  to  his  denial 
of  the  significance  of  the  conjectural  chronology  of  the  dialogues  for  the 
development  of  Plato's  thought:  his  repeated  statement  that  we  cannot 
distinguish  between  the  terminology  of  the  "concept"  and  that  of  the 
"idea";  his  maintenance  of  the  sound  doctrine  that  there  are  no  classes 
of  concepts  which  may  not  also  be  Platonic  ideas;  his  warning  (p.  102) 
that  "God  and  the  Good  belong  to  different  regions  of  Plato's  thought"; 
and  other  coincidences  of  thought,  not  to  say  expression,  such  as  (p.  6) 
"The  ideas,  so  far  as  their  methodological  significance  is  concerned,  are 
nothing  more  than  concepts  in  use";  or  (p.  10)  "On  the  previous  occasion, 
he  confined  himself  to  the  ideas  of  the  virtues,  etc.,  because  they  only 
were  relevant  to  his  immediate  purpose";  or  (p.  21),  apropos  of  the  Char- 
mides,  "No  definition  of  temperance  can  be  right  which  does  not  present 
it  as  a  phase  of  knowledge  of  the  good." 

In  spite  of  these  fundamental  points  of  agreement,  our  differences  are 
considerable.  They  are  due,  first,  to  his  total  ignoring  of  the  third,  or 
epistemological  (metaphysical),  point  of  view,  and,  second,  his  disdain 
for  what  he  calls  the  methods  of  the  textualist,  that  is,  apparently,  the 
close  interpretation  of  texts  and  contexts.  This  work,  he  thinks,  has 
been  done,  and  further  illumination  of  Plato's  meaning  must  come  from 
a  broader  application  of  modern  psychology  to  the  experience  of  which 
Plato  writes.  The  work  has  been  done.  But  some  of  it  has  to  be  done 
over  again,  whenever  a  new  book  on  Plato  appears.  I  propose  to  do  a 
little  of  it  here.  In  other  words,  I  propose,  in  all  courtesy,  to  test  some  of 
Professor  Stewart's  statements  by  the  Platonic  text. 

On  page  18  he  says  that  "The  advance  which  Plato's  doctrine  of  ideas 
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makes  on  the  Socratic  method  is  just  this,  that  the  concept  in  question 
is  no  longer  made  to  depend  precariously  on  the  few  particulars  observed, 
but  is  determined  ...  by  the  system  which  includes  it."  Now  as  an 
explanation  of  the  reason  why  definitions  of  the  virtues  fail  in  the  minor 
dialogues  and  seem  to  succeed  in  the  fourth  book  of  the  Republic,  this 
entire  page  merely  repeats  what  I  have  emphasized  in  my  Unity  of 
Plato's  Thought,  p.  13.  But  in  support  of  the  further  statement  that 
this  marks  the  difference  between  the  Socratic  inductive  method  and  the 
doctrine  of  ideas,  no  Platonic  text  is  cited  and  none  can  be  cited. 

The  statement  that  the  Socrates  of  the  Crito  "represents  a  mood  the 
expression  of  which  is  the  doctrine  of  ideas"  is  supported  by  an  irrelevant 
reference  to  Republic,  509  B,  orecetva  rfjs  o&rcof,  and  by  an  interpretation 
of  the  adamantine  moral  faith  of  the  Crito  as  a  kind  of  mystic  and  dog- 
matic transcendentalism.  He  says:  "The  knowledge  which  Socrates 
brings  at  this  great  crisis  to  bear  on  the  question  of  right  and  wrong  is 
not  the  knowledge  desiderated  by  moral  science.  It  is  rather  the  in- 
tuition ...  in  following  whose  dictates  a  man  bears  witness  to  the 
existence  of  a  Good  which  is  beyond,  not  merely  the  objects  of  sense, 
but  the  objects  of  knowledge."  This  is  to  ignore  the  actual  development 
of  the  dialogue.  Crito  is  in  fact  reduced  to  silence  by  summary  allusion 
to  former  arguments  and  principles  of  Socrates,  evidently  analogous  to 
those  of  the  Gorgias  and  Republic,  which  obviously  cannot  be  repeated 
in  detail,  but  by  which  Socrates  will  abide  as  the  dictates  of  reason,  not 
intuition,  unless  Crito  can  refute  them  (46  BC  ff.)- 

On  page  25  the  statement  that  "d/ocri;  is  unteachable  if  it  is  knowledge 
received  from  without,  but  not  if  it  is  knowledge  recollected  from  within" 
cannot  be  supported  by  anything  in  the  text  of  the  Meno.  It  is  apparently 
a  reminiscence  of  an  observation  in  the  Republic  (518  B)  in  a  different 
connection.  On  the  whole  question  see  Unity  of  Plato's  Thought,  p.  10, 

n.  33- 

On  page  30  it  is  a  false  point  to  say  of  Gorgias,  493  ABC  that  those  who 
follow  the  rhetorical  method  "have  failed  to  get  a  connected  view  of 
things"  and  "are  like  the  uninitiated  in  Hades  who  carry  water  in  leaking 
vessels — their  minds  have  got  no  hold  of  things."  This  is  the  old-fash- 
ioned preacher's  way  of  using  the  text  to  express  his  idea,  not  the  author's. 
Plato  is  not  speaking  of  mind  (cognition)  at  all,  but  of  the  part  of  the  soul 
where  the  desires  dwell — ov  at  e7ri0v/u'ai  eto-t.  The  image  suggests  and 
illustrates  the  insatiateness  of  desire  and  the  negativity  or  worthlessness 
of  sensual  pleasure,  a  doctrine  fundamental  to  the  Platonic  ethics,  yet 
not  considered  by  Professor  Stewart,  either  here  or  in  connection  with 
the  Philebus. 
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It  is  again  a  false  point  (pp.  42-44)  to  cite  Phsedo,  79  A, — 0u>/nev  ow 
Sw>  e?8>7  TWI/  6Wo>v  TO  fj*v  oparov  TO  S'dctSe's, — as  very  important  because  it 
"lays  the  foundation  of  a  science  of  sensibilia,"  etc.  It  is  an  incidental 
step  in  the  argument  which  it  is  bad  criticism  to  press  at  all;  oi/rcovis  a 
perfectly  colorless  'things'  not  an  emphatic  realities. 

More  serious  is  the  substitution  on  page  46  of  cISos  for  vrroflecris  in  the 
reference  to  Phaedo,  101  DE.  Socrates  does  not  say  that  he  assumes  an 
eTSos,  but  a  V7ro'0eo-is.  And  the  hypothesis  is  not  a  Platonic  idea;  it  is 
the  provisional  assumption  that  the  doctrine  of  ideas  as  a  whole  is  true. 
If  this  criticism  is  deemed  illiberal  textualism,  I  must  ask  what  would 
an  unwarned  reader,  who  did  not  remember  the  Phaedo  context,  make  of 
Professor  Stewart's  argument  throughout  this  page? 

There  is  no  space  to  repeat  my  repeated  explanation  of  the  Idea  of 
Good.  On  page  58,  Professor  Stewart  says  that.it  covers  the 'three 
Kantian  ideas  of  reason — soul,  world,  and  God.  That  is,  of  course, 
simply  not  so.  On  page  52,  apropos  of  the  Republic,  he  says  that  "It 
is  the  idea  of  a  single  connected  system  of  natural  laws  .  .  .  without 
the  inspiration  of  which  there  could  be  no  scientific  interpretation  of 
nature."  That  is  partially  true  for  the  Timaeus,  and,  as  an  unrealized 
ideal,  for  the  Phaedo.  It  will  utterly  mislead  the  student  of  the  Republic. 

There  is  a  tendency  throughout  to  read  Kantianism  into  Plato.  This 
is  a  mistake.  In  the  locus  classicus  of  the  Theaetetus,  Plato  passes  at  once 
from  "simple  ideas  of  sensation"  to  abstract  and  general  *oiva,  without 
dwelling  on  those  individual  substances  of  perception  which  the  extreme 
Protagorean,  or  Mill  "On  Hamilton,"  might  style  dfl/aour/xaTa.  The  dis- 
tinctive doctrine  of  Kant,  that  the  perception  of  'things'  in  space  and  time 
is  in  itself  an  intellectual  act  cannot  be  found  in  Plato,  except  by  remote 
and  generally  unwarranted  implication. 

These  and  many  other  misinterpretations  which  might  be  quoted  are 
not  mere  obiter  dicta.  They  are  the  basis  of  the  argument.  And  I  cannot, 
therefore,  think  it  captious  to  insist  that  they  are  not  disposed  of  by  the 
appeal  to  a  broader  method,  or  the  deprecation  of  literalism.  But,  not 
to  multiply  details,  I  will  conclude  with  more  general  considerations. 

Professor  Stewart's  main  thesis  in  the  first  part  is  that  the  Platonic 
ideas  are  not  'things,'  as  Aristotle  wrongly  supposed,  but  concepts,  or 
rather  laws  of  nature  and  scientific  points  of  view  which  he  habitually 
confounds  with  or  assimilates  to  the  concept  in  a  way  occasionally 
hinted  at,  but  not  on  the  whole  justified  by  Plato.  He  rarely  if  ever 
uses  the  word  or  the  notion  'hypostasis'  and  its  derivatives.  And  he  will 
not  see  that  the  Platonic  ideas  may  be  concepts  for  methodology,  and  yet, 
in  a  sense,  things  for  epistemology  or  metaphysics.  This  is  partly  be- 
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cause  epistemological  analysis  evidently  bores  him,  and  partly  because 
he  is  reserving  the  ideas  as  things  exclusively  for  his  second  part,  which 
treats  them  as  objects  of  aesthetic  intuition  or  mystic  experience.  On 
this  topic,  he  repeats  and  amplifies  many  of  the  pretty  fancies  and  sug- 
gestive analogies  already  set  forth  in  his  charming  and  valuable  book 
The  Myths  of  Plato.  He  is  mistaken  in  supposing  that  others  have 
not  observed  and  felt  this  aspect  of  Platonism  merely  because  they  do  not 
illustrate  it  by  the  same  poems  with  which  it  is  associated  in  his  imagin- 
ation, or  try  to  explain  it  by  the  same  references  to  the  literature  of  mysti- 
cism and  the  psychology  of  so-called  psychical  research. 

PAUL  SHOREY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 

The  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment.     By  JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 

(Epochs  of  Philosophy.)     New  York,  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  1910.- 

pp.  xii,  311. 

The  editor  of  the  new  series  on  "The  Epochs  of  Philosophy,"  Professor 
Hibben,  has  given  his  colleagues  in  that  enterprise  an  example  of  prompt- 
ness by  being  one  of  the  two  first  to  publish.  The  present  volume  and  one 
entitled  Stoic  and  Epicurean,  by  Mr.  R.  D.  Hicks,  appeared  simultaneously, 
and  ten  other  volumes  by  representative  authors  in  this  country  and  Great 
Britain  are  definitely  announced.  The  series  seems  to  be  intended  to  ap- 
peal to  the  intelligent  general  reader  as  well  as  to  the  student  of  the  history 
of  philosophy,  and  this  volume  by  the  editor  is  sure  to  be  read  not  only 
with  interest,  but  somewhat  critically,  as  it  may  be  assumed  to  represent 
the  general  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  series  as  a  whole. 

"The  Philosophy  of  the  Enlightenment,"  as  very  liberally  interpreted 
by  Professor  Hibben,  is  practically  coextensive  with  the  philosophy  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  and  it  was  highly  desirable  that  a  volume  devoted  to 
this  subject  should  appear  early  in  the  publication  of  this  series.  But  it 
should  be  clearly  recognized  that  the  task  of  writing  an  adequate  book  on 
this  subject  is  no  light  one.  Not  many  years  ago  it  might  have  seemed 
otherwise,  for  the  nineteenth  century  had  so  long  been  in  the  habit  of 
patronizing  the  eighteenth  century,  particularly  in  the  sphere  of  philosoph- 
ical speculation,  that  serious  critical  study  and  sympathetic  appreciation 
seemed  hardly  called  for  in  one  dealing  with  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  But  the  predicament  of  a  well-known  English  periodical  is  at 
least  a  fair  warning :  once  it  was  The  Nineteenth  Century;  now,  for  obvious 
reasons,  it  must  announce  itself  as  The  Nineteenth  Century  and  After.  This 
revised  title  certainly  has  a  sinister  sound.  Of  course,  merely  chronolog- 
ical divisions  have  little  significance,  but  it  is  important  always  to  remember 
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that  we  are  living  in  an  age  of  our  own.  The  twentieth  century  philosophy 
when  its  tendencies  become  more  clearly  defined,  will  doubtless  prove  to 
have  a  character  of  its  own,  and  its  attitude  toward  the  problems  and 
methods  of  the  eighteenth  century  can  hardly  fail  to  be  different  from  that 
of  the  nineteenth  century.  Pragmatism,  particularly  in  its  more  ethical 
developments,  may  perhaps  be  regarded  as  a  natural  'afterglow'  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  but  what  shall  be  said  of  the  outburst  of  realism?  The 
reviewer  has  no  personal  leanings  toward  the  particular  form  of  realism 
which  is  at  present  being  exploited,  but  to  regard  the  movement  as  a  negli- 
gible factor  would  plainly  be  absurd.  And,  if  significant,  what  is  it  but  the 
spirit  of  the  eighteenth  century  asserting  itself  again  (this  time  in  anti- 
phenomenalistic  terms)  as  against  the  tendency  toward  a  vague  and  too 
complacent  synthesis  ?  'Let  us  have  the  world  in  fragments,  if  need 
be,'  the  realist  would  seem  to  say,  'so  long  as  it  is  in  truth  a  real  world 
and  not  a  benevolent  Pickwickian  fabrication.'  This  may  not  be  the 
acme  of  philosophical  wisdom,  but,  as  a  frequently  recurring  philosophical 
attitude  it  is  essential  to  the  life  of  philosophy  itself. 

Professor  Hibben  has  approached  his  subject  in  the  spirit  of  fairness,  if 
not  with  complete  sympathy,  and  he  has  written  a  clear,  objective,  and 
competent  account  of  eighteenth  century  thought  from  the  general  stand- 
point of  German  Idealism.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the  author's 
scholarship,  and  the  judicial  tone  which  he  maintains  throughout  is  really 
admirable;  but  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  he  unconsciously  follows  most 
of  the  German  historians  of  philosophy  in  under-rating  the  permanent 
significance  of  the  British  contribution  to  the  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  permanent  significance  is  not,  of  course,  to  be  sought  in  any 
body  of  philosophical  doctrine,  which  we  at  the  present  day  can  safely  adopt 
to  the  neglect  of  the  later  development  of  philosophy  But  philosophy 
is  not  a  creed  to  be  accepted;  it  is  that  inevitable  criticism  of  cate- 
gories and  progressive  development  of  technical  methods  of  dealing  with 
experience  in  its  larger  aspects,  which  would  still  go  on,  even,  if,  for  some 
inconceivable  reason,  the  very  name  'philosophy'  should  be  abandoned. 
And  these  more  or  less  definite  and  altogether  inevitable  methods  do  not 
'have  their  day  and  cease  to  be.'  A  few  years  ago,  it  is  to  be  feared, 
most  of  us  were  guilty  of  using  the  well-worn  phrase,  'the  bankruptcy  of 
empiricism';  but  the  phrase  does  not  seem  a  happy  one  to-day,  in  the 
light  of  recent  developments  in  philosophy.  And  if  philosophy  has  be- 
come increasingly  empirical  (in  a  legitimate  sense  of  the  term,  though 
not  the  eighteenth  century  sense),  has  not  science,  on  its  more  construc- 
tive side,  become  increasingly  rationalistic?  This  largely  unconscious 
rapprochement  between  philosophy  and  science  is  a  most  hopeful  sign  of 
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the  times,  and  suggests  the  possibility  of  a  more  concrete  synthesis  be- 
tween empiricism  and  rationalism  than  Kant  and  his  immediate  successors 
were  able  to  accomplish. 

The  reviewer  would  not  seriouly  criticise  Professor  Hibben  for  taking 
a  somewhat  conventional  attitude  toward  eighteenth  century  philosophy 
so  far  as  concerns  his  treatment  of  the  technical  problems.  That  was 
perhaps  inevitable  in  a  comparatively  popular  book.  But  he  can  hardly 
be  said  to  do  justice  to  the  vast  practical  significance  of  the  "Philosophy 
of  the  Enlightenment,"  if  this  is  to  be  taken  as  practically  including  all 
that  is  generally  meant  by  the  eighteenth  century  development  of  philo- 
sophical thought.  We  talk  much  nowadays  about  interesting  the  'plain 
man'  in  philosophy.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  this  sometimes  means  catering 
altogether  too  much  to  his  prejudices  and  preconceptions.  The  eigh- 
teenth century  philosophy,  on  the  other  hand,  was  singularly  fearless* 
and  yet  it  succeeded  in  reaching  the  average  thoughtful  man  to  an  un- 
precedented extent.  Literature,  art,  state-craft,  all  were  profoundly 
affected  by  the  spirit  of  the  age,  which  found  its  clearest  expression  in  the 
works  of  the  philosophers.  Even  when  we  tend  to  belittle  these  noble 
champions  of  intellectual  and  political  freedom,  we  unconsciously  pay 
them  the  high  compliment  of  comparing  them  with  what  we,  at  any  rate, 
believe  to  be  the  greatest  minds  that  have  appeared  since,  and  comfort- 
ably forget  the  powers  of  darkness  that  they  contended  against, — religious 
obscurantism  and  political  and  social  tyranny.  This  dramatic  and  in- 
tensely interesting  side  of  eighteenth  century  thought  is  hardly  brought 
out  sufficiently  in  the  present  volume.  Perhaps  is  would  take  more  of 
a  radical  than  Professor  Hibben  to  do  that,  a  man  like  the  late  Sir  Leslie 
Stephen,  whose  History  of  English  Thought  in  the  Eighteenth  Century 
(1876),  in  spite  of  defects  of  temperamental  bias  and  occasional  inac- 
curacy, is  one  df  the  most  helpful  as  well  as  one  of  the  very  most  inter- 
esting contributions  to  the  history  of  modern  philosophy.  Here  again, 
however,  Professor  Hibben  has  been  hampered  by  consideration  of  space. 
Sir  Leslie  Stephen  was  able  to  devote  two  fairly  large  volumes  to  only  a 
part  of  the  subject  that  Professor  Hibben  has  treated  in  one  small  volume. 

While  the  author's  expositions  of  philosophical  systems  are  nearly 
always  as  good  as  could  reasonably  be  expected,  considering  their  neces- 
sary brevity,  that  of  the  system  of  Leibniz  may  be  mentioned  as,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  reviewer,  a  good  deal  the  best.  Largely  neglecting  the 
figures  of  speech  which  Leibniz  uses  so  lavishly  in  his  more  popular  ex- 
positions, Professor  Hibben  manages  to  show  in  comparatively  simple 
terms  the  essential  relations  between  Leibniz's  views  on  mathematics 
and  logic,  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  distinctively  metaphysical  views, 
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on  the  other.  This  has  often  been  done,  of  course,  in  a  technical  way, 
particularly  in  recent  years,  but  hardly  as  clearly  and  simply  as  Professor 
Hibben  has  done  it  in  his  exposition. 

The  first  nine  chapters  of  the  book  are  mainly  devoted  to  the  theoretical 
philosophy  of  the  eighteenth  century,  Chapter  IX  being  on  "The  Critical 
Philosophy  of  Kant";  Chapter  X,  the  concluding  one,  is  entitled  "The 
Practical  Influences  of  the  Enlightenment."  This  is  a  rather  unfortunate 
arrangement,  for  a  great  deal  remains  to  be  considered  in  the  concluding 
chapter  of  40  pages.  After  a  very  brief  but  clear  account  of  the  drift 
of  ethical  speculation  in  Great  Britain  during  this  period,  still  briefer 
mention  is  made  of  the  Deist  controversy  and  of  the  prevailing  theories 
of  government,  and,  in  a  few  concluding  paragraphs,  Kant's  attitude 
toward  these  moral,  religious,  and  political  problems  is  outlined.  This 
over-burdened  concluding  chapter  by  no  means  does  justice  to  the  book 
as  a  whole,  which  is  practically  certain  to  have  a  favorable  reception, 
and  to  make  all  those  interested  in  philosophy  wait  expectantly  for  the 

following  volumes  of  the  series. 

ERNEST  ALBEE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Individual  and  Reality  :  An  Essay  Touching  the  First  Prin- 
ciples of  Metaphysics.  By  EDWARD  DOUGLAS  FAWCETT.  London, 
Longmans,  Green,  and  Company,  1909. — pp.  xxiv,  449. 

Of  idealism,  at  the  present  day,  it  may  justly  be  said,  "The  King  is 
dead!  Long  live  the  King!"  Men  gather  in  sad  procession  to  follow 
to  its  last  resting  place  the  stately  coffin  of  old  hopes  and  outworn  spec- 
ulations. But  behind  the  dead  monarch  rides  the  new  king,  blood  of 
the  old  blood  and  flesh  of  the  old  flesh.  Mr.  Fawcett's  book  cries  allegiance 
to  the  new  king.  The  old  monarch,  were  he  alive,  would  have  looked 
with  wary  suspicion  upon  this  warrior,  grown  bold  in  impious  violence, 
would  have  bid  him  forth  from  his  dominions;  but  the  new  king,  wise 
through  his  sire's  mischances,  will  doubtless  hold  him  for  a  strong  arm 
against  the  battle-days. 

For  Mr.  Fawcett's  book  cuts  down  ruthlessly  well-nigh  the  whole 
sacred  company  of  idealist  heroes.  A  priori  ideas;  the  eternal  Ab- 
solute; intellect  the  all-compelling;  the  transcendent  self;  God,  the 
absolute  perfection;  the  timeless,  spaceless  ego.  Down  they  fall,  the 
long-reverenced  worthies!  Yet  the  warrior  strikes  so  surely,  so  deftly, 
with  such  downright  honest  skill,  that  we  stop  to  wonder  and  admire. 
And  then  when  the  mischief  is  done,  we  linger  to  carry  out  the  dead  and 
to  yield  allegiance  to  the  champion  and  his  band.  And  these  are  very 
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pagan  heroes  indeed  whom  he  has  gathered  about  him:  an  uncompromising 
empiricism ;  a  frank,  unblushing  probabalism ;  an  absolute  evolutionism ; 
anti-intellectualism ;  a  reality  at  bottom  alogical ;  finite  gods;  temporal, 
spatial,  changing  "centres  of  experience";  and,  most  unusual  of  all,  an 
all-embracing  mother-stuff  of  subconsciousness.  Yet,  somehow,  we  yield 
allegiance!  For  we  see  them  to  be,  in  truth,  not  marauders,  but  renewers 
and  strengtheners  of  the  kingdom. 

To  come  to  the  book  itself.  According  to  the  writer,  the  problem  of 
metaphysics  is  the  Riddle  of  the  Universe.  Yet  the  author  frankly 
admits  that  "both  the  complete  statement  and  the  complete  solution  of 
this  riddle  will  be  lacking.  The  statement  will  be  defective,  since  we  do 
not  know  all  appearances.  And  the  solution  will  be  defective.  .  .  [be- 
cause it  will  be]  a  result  reached  by  way  of  thinking.  Thought  moves 
blithely  towards  the  complete  absorption  of  its  object.  But,  in  the  event, 
it  is  revealed  as  a  phase  only  of  the  Appearance  which  it  had  hoped  to  seize. 
.  .  .  There  is  a  flaw  in  the  nature  of  philosophical  thinking.  Ration- 
alism tries  to  stand  for,  or  close  with,  that  which  is  fuller  and  richer  than 
itself."  Here  is  the  first  vigorous  dissent  from  the  older  schools.  Con- 
ceptual thought  is,  ipso  facto,  not  adequate  to  Reality.  It  approaches 
adequacy;  it  indicates,  in  a  way,  what  is  real;  but  it  is  never  quite  equal 
to  the  richness  and  subtle  variety  of  Reality.  Herein  lies  the  error  of 
Absolutism.  It  seeks  to  use  conceptual  thought  as  a  measuring  rod  for 
the  Real,  to  reject  as  illusory  what  will  not  lie  straight  and  passive  be- 
neath the  unyielding  inches.  The  author  makes  no  parley.  "Truth," 
he  is  willing  to  dare,  "need  not  be  internally  consistent.  Its  primary 
duty  is  to  be  consistent  with  the  Real.  And  the  nature  of  the  Real  may  be 
such  as  to  support  what,  for  discursive  thinking,  is  self-contradictory. 
.  .  .  We  are  apt  to  forget  that  concrete  feeling  may  hold,  without  in- 
ternal jar,  that  which,  analyzed  in  conceptual  thought,  yields  antinomies 
and  grave  unrest"  (p.  63). 

After  a  searching  criticism  of  Absolutism  as  an  epistemological  theory, 
the  author  indicates  the  shortcomings  of  Pragmatism  as  a  method  of 
truth.  "Pragmatism  seems  an  interesting,  but,  withal,  passing  phase 
of  this  movement  toward  reformation  [of  Absolutism].  Its  innovation, 
the  theory  of  truth,  is  not  happy.  And  the  bare  statement  of  the  doctrine 
invites  to  dogma.  The  consequences  of  truth  have  to  be  satisfactory. 
But  by  which  of  the  'multitude'  of  standards  is  satisfactoriness  to  be 
measured?  .  .  .  The  unsatisfactory  is  our  customary  fare.  .  .  .  You  may 
effect  much,  or  you  may  kick  miserably  against  the  pricks.  And  in  the 
end  you  get  simply  this — Reality  for  sentient  creatures  is  what  Experience 
reveals  it  to  be.  This  Experience,  which,  in  the  main,  is  not  made,  but 
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comes,  is  the  autocrat.  And  'absolutely  satisfactory'  is  a  predicate  not 
to  be  asserted  of  it  dogmatically  in  advance.  Metaphysics  has  its  special 
end ;  and  its  first  business  is  certainly  not  to  cheer  or  console.  In  realizing 
its  end,  it  may  reach  what,  in  respect  of  rival  interests  and  ends,  is  disas- 
trous" (p.  29). 

The  author  is  not  prepared  "to  accept  either  of  these  widely  contrasted 
theories  of  truth."  "In  the  end  a  statement  is  true,  not  because  it  is 
mediated,  not  because  it  coheres  with,  or  hangs  from  a  statement  or 
statements,  but  because  it  draws  attention  to  what  its  object  is  or  contains" 
(p.  34).  I  have  italicized  the  last  words  because  they  indicate  the 
exclusively  symbolic  function  which  the  author  attributes  to  thought. 
Reality  is  infinitely  more  than  thought;  in  its  driving  power  it  is  funda- 
mentally alogical.  Thought  can  therefore  never  do  more  than  serve 
as  a  more  or  less  accurate  guide  post.  It  would  be  folly  to  walk  the  guide 
post  instead  of  the  road  we  are  to  travel!  "The  generalizing  or  'law 
giving'  reason  is  one  of  those  novelties  which  arise  in  connection  with 
finite  conscious  individuals  such  as  we.  The  time-process  is  genuine: 
Reality  in  its  changing  flow  is  Time.  And  in  this  Flux  .  .  .  Reason  with 
its  'Universals'  is  developed,  and,  pending  the  coming  of  a  superior  kind 
of  knowledge,  will  hold  its  own.  Its  limitations,  however,  leap  to  the 
eye"  (p.  153).  Mr.  Fawcett  calls  his  method,  the  Method  of  Adequation: 
propositions  must  somehow  be  "adequate"  to  their  objects;  or,  as  he 
expresses  it  most  briefly,  "Truth  means  propositions  which,  in  view  of 
our  ends,  can  be  taken  as,  and  substituted  for,  the  appearances  with  which 
they  agree"  (p.  38).  In  this  statement  of  the  purely  'indicative'  character 
of  propositions  and  of  their  limited  substitutional  value,  the  author  em- 
phasizes his  dissent  both  from  the  correspondence,  the  coherence,  and  the 
more  recent  teleological  theories  of  truth. 

Method  disposed  of,  metaphysics  proper  is  broached.  The  problem 
is  to  find  a  beginning.  Instead  of  finding  it  in  an  abstract  category,  in 
the  fullness  of  the  Absolute,  or  in  the  customary  'ego,'  the  author  discovers 
it  in  this  bare  shred  of  truth:  "Appearances,  as  aspects  of  sentient  ex- 
perience, appear"  (p.  43).  Yet  he  quickly  assures  the  chapf alien  reader, 
"We  have  no  mind  to  live  shivering  in  this  rag  of  metaphysical  certitude. 
But  how  are  we  to  procure  garments  of  more  substantial  worth?"  We 
must  leave  certitude  behind  us  and  venture  some  risks.  "A  trust  in 
present  consciousness  is  assumed.  .  .  .  But  [it]  does  not  suffice.  Present, 
immediate,  or  direct  experience  is  too  limited.  A  belief  in  past  appearances 
is  requisite:  a  guarded  trust  in  Memory  must  be  forthcoming"  (p.  45). 
Our  trust  in  a  represented  past  is  strenghtened  by  the  fact  that  "The  past 
does  not  .  .  .  appear  solely  through  Memory.  There  is  the  fundamental 
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or  primary  past  which  is  intuited  or  directly  felt."  The  pressing  need, 
however,  is  to  pass  beyond  'my'  Centre  of  Experience.  To  this  end  "the 
master-clue  is  Relativity:  most  aspects  of  appearance,  if  I  regard  them 
closely,  waft  me  to  others  with  which  they  are  implicated,  and  failing 
which  they  would  not  be  quite  what  they  are.  .  .  .  There  is  so  much 
within  the  Centre  which  seems  relative  to,  and,  in  part,  dependent  on  an 
order  without"  (p.  47). 

But  we  are  stopped  at  once  by  what  seems  a  fatal  hindrance.  An 
outer  world  appears;  but  appearances  are  declared  by  high  philosophical 
authority  to  be  unreal.  If  we  are  to  get  on  at  all  we  must  remove  this 
obstruction.  "Appearances,"  the  author  roundly  declares,  and  the  sen- 
tence prefaces  a  discussion  of  profound  epistemological  and  metaphysical 
import,  "are  real:  this  statement  means  that  Appearances  are  what  my 
sentient  experience  reveals  them  to  be"  (p.  49).  The  full  significance  of 
this  defence  of  secondary  qualities  ("what  my  sentient  experience  reveals") 
will  be  seen  later,  when  the  author  attempts  to  establish  the  psychical 
character  of  the  external  world.  He  justifies  his  position  at  this  point 
by  showing  that  Absolutism,  which  denies  the  reality  of  Appearances,  has 
no  ground  to  stand  on.  (i)  Absolutism  can  adduce  no  proofs  that  appear- 
ances are  not  what  they  are.  (2)  Appearances  are  said  to  belong  to  the 
Absolute;  but  not  as  I  know  and  feel  them.  What,  than  are  the  appear- 
ances as  I  know  and  feel  them?  (3)  The  Absolute  is  altogether  too  specu- 
lative an  idea.  (4)  There  may  indeed  be  a  wider  ground  of  reality;  "but 
the  Ground  must  be  such  as  to  respect  and  accept  the  reality  of  the  finite 
centre.  It  must  not  'transform,'  'harmonize,'  'absorb';  it  may  be  more 
than  but  it  must  anyhow  'include'  my  experience"  (p.  52).  (5)  The  ar- 
gument that  appearances  are  self-contradictory  proves  nothing;  for 
appearances  may  be  real  even  though  to  our  limited  consciousness  they 
are  self-contradictory.  It  may  be  true  that  Reality,  "as  isolated  in  the 
propositions  of  conceptual  thought,"  supports  contradiction. 

We  may  quite  freely,  then,  particularly  in  view  of  (4),  accept  as  real 
and  examine  such  "self-contradictory"  experiences  as  time,  space,  change, 
causality,  and  above  all  that  chameleon-changing  "compound  of  contra- 
dictions," the  finite  centre  of  experience.  "What  am  I,  the  thing  that 
can  say  T?"  We  answer  this  question  wholly  empirically:  "In  what, 
and  as  what,  appearances  is  this  T  to  be  found?"  First,  the  "I"  is  no 
mere  series  of  atomistic  "states."  "There  is  surely  a  series  to  be  reckoned 
with.  But  there  is  unity  in  this  series"  (p.  66).  "Different  'perceptions' 
.  .  .  are  'distinguished';  but  we  have  to  add — within  a  Whole."  It 
is  fatally  false,  however,  to  separate  out  the  Whole  from  the  content: 
"Consciousness  is  inseparable  from  'its'  content."  This  being  so,  "a 
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good  many  mythological  phantasms  have  to  go"  (p.  67) :  the  unalterable 
T — for  content  is  flux;  the  merely  simple  T — for  content  is  complex; 
the  merely  unitary  and  barely  identical  T — for  content  shows  plurality 
and  difference;  the  substantial  self  of  the  traditional  unknowable  type— 
"for  content  cannot  either  hold  or  attest  it;"  the  timeless  and  spaceless  T 
— for  content  is  spatial  and  temporal. 

To  proceed  with  the  analysis  of  the  Finite  Centre :  "The  inward  self  or 
subject  does  not  exhaust  the  Centre.  .  .  .  The  inward  self  is  not  primary 
but  is  developed  within  the  Centre"  (p.  70).  The  latter  sentence  is 
important  for  the  argument  that  follows.  The  author  is  intent  upon 
showing  that  "consciousness,"  a  late  development,  is  but  the  "illuminated 
portion"  of  the  Centre,  a  portion  which  is  continuous  with  and  inseparable 
from  the  vast  unilluminated  or  subconscious  portion.  This  will  enable 
him  later  to  infer  the  continuity  of  all  finite  centres  with  each  other  in  one 
primordial  mother-stuff  of  sub-consciousness.  "The  empirical  'mind'  and 
'world'  are  distinctions  within  the  Centre:  distinctions  preceded  by  Mill's 
Neutrum,  at  which  stage  only  a  confused  feeling-complex  obtains.  There 
is  a  Whole-Feeling,  or  super-relational  awareness,  answering  to  the  con- 
tent-whole in  which  'mind'  and  'world'  take  their  rise"  (p.  83). 

The  'illuminated  portion'  of  the  Finite  Centre  is  continuous  with  a  wider 
unilluminated  range  of  consciousness.  Everything  points,  now,  to  a 
still  wider  continuity,  a  continuum  or  mother-stuff  of  all  centres.  "How 
is  the  passage  into  this  System  to  be  commenced?  ...  I  shall  start  from 
reasonings  based  on  the  reality  of  alien  human  Centres.  ...  I  shall  then 
discuss  this  system  with  intent  to  suggest  how  the  many  Centres  interact 
in  a  mother-stuff  which  is  co-essential  with  themselves.  And  when 
something  has  been  done  to  show  on  what  general  lines  the  riddle  of 
Nature  and  persons  must  be  solved,  I  shall  proceed  to  discuss  a  number  of 
implicated  and  very  grave  questions  at  which,  as  yet,  we  have  not  even 
glanced"  (p.  100).  The  Very  grave  questions'  are,  among  others,  the 
'Ground  of  Appearance' ;  'The  Evolution  of  Nature' ;  The  Evolution  of 
Individuals';  'Death';  'Birth  and  the  Plurality  of  Lives';  'Infinite  and 
Finite  Gods';  'The  Destiny  of  Individuals';  'The  Evolution  of  God.' 
Since  the  author's  answers,  unusual,  fascinating,  and  often  deeply  sig- 
nificant, depend  upon  his^  conclusions  as  to  the  continuous  basis  of  all 
life,  we  must  indicate  as  briefly  as  possible  what  that  view  is. 

"The  Centre,  with  its  subjective  and  objective  contents,  seems  a  ter- 
ritory whence  I  cannot  pass.  .  .  .  [But]  the  Centre  may  include  the  work- 
ings of  a  wider  domain"  (p.  99).  At  any  rate,  Solipsism  is  not  an  empirical 
fact.  "Theoretical  certitude  is  at  an  end.  Even  the  passage  to  ejects 
of  the  human  sort  is  not  absolutely  to  be  guaranteed  by  rational  proofs" 
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(p.  100).  "I  have  to  admit  that  certain  events  in  my  Centre  point  to 
events  which  altogether  transcend  its  conscious  sphere.  I  am  in  touch 
with  a  fringe  or  region  of  the  enveloping  system,  the  'esse'  of  which  certainly 
does  not  consist  in  its  being  inferred  by  me"  (p.  107).  What,  now,  is  this 
region?  It  is  not  a  realm  of  things-in-themselves.  It  is  of  one  tissue 
with  the  content  of  my  sentient  life-,  that  is,  it  is  itself  psychical.  Mechan- 
ical theories  of  Nature  have  failed  of  this  insight.  "Mechanical  theory  may 
be  only  the  partial  point  of  view  of  one  who  thinks  about  these  processes 
.  .  .  from  the  outside"  (p.  115).  The  deeper  problem  which  mechanism, 
on  account  of  its  abstractness,  never  broaches,  is  to  conceive  the  processes 
of  Nature  from  the  inside,  so  to  speak,  as  they  experience  themselves.  "And 
I  urge  that  the  basis  of  this  Nature  must  be  far  richer  than  a  mechanically 
conceived  ether  permits"  (p.  115). 

What,  now,  is  the  character  of  this  "Nature"?  "It  is  certainly  complex, 
and  it  is  also  [since  appearances  are  what  my  sentiency  reveals]  of  the 
character  of  experience — content.  We  have  now  to  add  that  it  contains 
indefinitely  numerous  minor  centres,  and  that  these  centers  are  funda- 
mentally akin  to  our  own.  The  transcendent  region  relative  to  the  Moun- 
tain [physical  nature]  is  not  to  be  mechanically  conceived.  The  physico- 
chemical  theories  subserve  practice:  they  are  not  to  be  mistaken  for 
statements  of  fact.  They  reject  'secondary  qualities'  such  as  all  known 
objects  show,  and  they  ignore,  also,  other  'qualities'  which  peradventure 
ought  not  to  be  shelved.  The  minor  centres  are  not  parts  of  a  mechanism. 
On  the  other  hand,  they  are  not  self-contained  Leibnitzian  monads,  but 
rather  emphases,  foci  of  intense  activity,  travelling  eddies,  as  it  were, 
within  a  Mother-Stuff  Co-essential  with  Ourselves.  My  conscious  centre 
is  not  the  universe;  hence  this  Mother-stuff  in  its  fulness  is  not,  and  can- 
not be,  present  to  me.  But  my  Centre  belongs  to  the  Universe;  hence 
the  Mother-stuff  cannot  be  regarded  as  entirely  veiled.  The  drop,  we 
may  say,  shows  what  the  surrounding  ocean  is  like.  The  drop,  we  may  say 
shows  what  the  surrounding  ocean  is  like.  The  Mother-stuff  lies  beyond, 
but  it  shines  also  within  me.  It  is  disclosed  and  the  feeling-whole,  where 
my  conscious  being  comes  to  light.  It  wells  up  and  reveals  itself  to  itself 
in  the  appearance,  subjective  and  objective,  whereby  from  moment  to 
moment  I  exist"  (p.  117). 

That  the  minor  centres  which  constitute  nature  are  of  one  tissue  with 
my  sentient  life — here  is  the  crucial  point  of  the  book.  The  author  re- 
jects the  traditional  idealistic  modes  of  inferring  reality  to  be  consciou- 
ness-stuff.  Yet  he  himself  concludes  in  his  way  that  all  reality  is  funda- 
mentally psychical.  The  conclusion  is  reached  on  the  one  hand,  as  already 
indicated,  by  a  refutation  of  Absolutism,  but  in  the  main  by  a  criticism 
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of  mechanistic  theory.  Mechanism  reduces  our  experience-content  to 
primary  qualities.  For  example,  we  hear  a  sound ;  forthwith  the  mechan- 
icist  separates  the  "sound -experience"  from  "that  which  sounds."  The 
"sound -experience"  (secondary  qualities)  is  attributed  wholly  to  the 
subject;  while  the  "that  which  sounds"  is  the  bare  object  divested  of 
secondary  qualities.  This  separation  of  the  secondary  qualities  from  the 
experience-object,  however,  is  sheer  falsification,  for  which  experience 
never  gives  us  direct  warrant.  We  must  strenuously  resist  this  effort  of 
mechanistic  thought  to  reduce  experience-content  to  poverty-stricken 
primary  qualities.  In  short,  as  good  empiricists,  we  must  take  the  ex- 
perience in  its  "given-wholeness,"  and  not  cut  it  asunder  into  a  bare 
subject  and  a  bare  object.  "Consciousness,"  again,  "is  inseparable 
from  'its'  content."  Taking  it  thus,  we  must  accept  the  empirical  fact 
that  in  the  process  of  being  felt,  experience-objects  are  revealing  in  some 
measure  what  they  contain.  "When  I  perceive  colors  or  hear  sounds  .  .  . 
I  am  aware  of  complexes  which  the  innumerable  minor  centres,  answering 
to  the  parts  of  the  cortex  cells,  possess  distributed  among  themselves. 
...  I  must  consider  [therefore]  whether  even  in  these  centres  there  do  not 
obtain  foregleams  of  sentient  life.  It  seems  reasonable  to  contend  that 
such  is  actually  the  case"  (p.  131).  "I  confront,  indeed,  in  the  content 
of  minor  centres  a  further  indication  of  what  the  continuous  basis  of  Nature 
is  like.  This  complex  is  aglow  with  the  "secondary  qualities,"  and  is 
marked  in  special  regions  at  least  by  pleasures  and  pains.  A  mere  frag- 
ment of  this  basis  .  .  .  displays  itself  directly  to  me.  But  I  take  the  frag- 
ment as  sampling  the  character  of  indefinitely  vast  territories  which  are  not 
directly  known"  (p.  132).  "A  complete  Nature-philosophy  will  assuredly 
compel  me  to  supplement  the  appearances  which  I  find  in  my  centre. 
The  supplementation,  however,  must  posit  nothing  fundamentally  alien 
in  character  to  what  is  known.  .  .  .  The  upshot  .  .  .  will,  not  improb- 
ably, be  a  theory  which  can  be  called  Realistic  and  Idealistic  as  well" 
(p.  87).  The  author's  argument  has  the  advantage,  over  the  older  ide- 
alisms, of  presenting  a  realistic  conception  of  secondary  qualities,  and  of 
proceeding  by  inductive  inference  upon  the  basis  of  immediate  experience. 
Yet  in  this  thoroughly  crucial  matter,  one  wishes  that  the  author  had 
developed  his  position  with  greater  clearness  and  strength.  The  estab- 
lishment of  his  position  by  the  refutation  of  Absolutism  and  Mechanism 
still  leaves  him  open  to  the  attack  of  many  a  fierce  Realist,  who,  accepting 
the  reality  of  secondary  qualities,  within  limits,  will  strongly  argue  for  a 
physical  reality  which  is  in  no  sense  psychical. 

With  the  psychical  nature  of  the  minor  centres  established,  the  step 
is  easy  to  the  characterization  of  the  Mother-stuff  in  and  of  which  all 
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centres  are.  In  so  far  as  it  is  not  a  being  apart  or  separate  from  the 
centres,  it  is  the  continuous  psychical  "stuff"  of  which  they  are  differen- 
tiations. The  uniqueness  of  the  author's  point  of  view,  his  '  'new' '  idealism, 
lies  in  the  fact  that  he  sees  this  "ground"  of  appearances  to  be  not  perfect, 
absolute  consciousness,  but,  in  its  "beginning,"  at  the  very  lowest  level 
of  consciousness;  to  be,  in  short,  the  "dark  abyss"  of  the  subconscious. 
The  author  differentiates  his  view  clearly  from  that  of  Schopenhauer 
and  of  von  Hartmann.  What  is  striking  about  the  position,  and  what 
gives  it  advantage  over  the  absolutisms,  is  that  it  yields  frank  allegiance 
to  a  thoroughly  evolutional  view  of  the  world — time  and  change  are  real; 
while  in  regarding  all  reality  as  psychical  and  as  realizing  itself  progres- 
sively, through  struggle  and  cooperation,  it  holds  fast  to  the  essential 
conviction  of  Idealism  as  to  the  "ideal"  destiny  of  the  world. 

Not  the  least  fascinating  part  of  the  volume  is  that  which  deals  with 
the  "grave"  problems  above  mentioned.  Space  does  not  permit  our 
entering  into  details.  It  will  be  easy  to  see,  however,  that  with  the  re- 
pudiation of  monadic  "egos,"  with  the  conception  of  life  as  changing 
"eddies"  in  an  eternal  mother-stuff,  death  and  immortality  will  be  con- 
ceived in  a  manner  greatly  different  from  that  of  traditional  theory  and 
belief.  Immortality,  according  to  the  author,  is  no  adherent  quality; 
it  is  rather  a  progressive  achievement,  following  from  the  tendency  of 
psychical  "force"  to  "persist."  Again,  with  body  re-interpreted  in  pan- 
psychic  fashion  and  in  terms  of  the  Mother-stuff  of  sub-consciousness, 
the  problem  of  plurality  of  lives  opens  possibilities  new  and  wholly  fas- 
cinating. Finally,  the  view  frankly  disposes  of  the  traditional  theisms. 
Reality,  "beginning"  in  the  "dark  abysm"  of  the  subconscious,  is  pro- 
gressively working  its  way  forward  to  more  adequate  life.  There  may 
be  finite  gods;  there  surely  is  no  perfect  God.  The  destiny  of  the  world  is, 
in  the  end,  peradventure,  to  achieve  perfect  life. 

The  volume  is  a  rare  contribution  to  metaphysics.  And  it  is  the  more 
significant  in  that  it  aligns  itself  frankly  and  fearlessly  with  the  evolutional 
spirit  of  modern  days.  It  does  with  marked  success  for  philosophy  what 
evolutional  biologists  are  doing  for  the  natural  sciences. 

The  book  sorely  needs  an  index. 

H.    A.    OVERSTREET. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CALIFORNIA. 

System  der  Aesthetik.    Von  JOHANNES  VOLKELT.     Zweiter  Band. 
Miinchen,  Beck,  1910. — pp.  xxii,  569. 

This  second  volume  of  this  massive  and  sumptuously  printed  work,  of 
which  the  first  volume  was  noticed  in  the  REVIEW  (Vol.  XIV,  pp.  7i7ff.), 
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is  devoted  to  a  classification  and  description  of  the  different  divisions  or 
species  of  the  aesthetic.  A  third  volume  is  to  take  up  the  problems  of 
art.  The  author  has  already  shown  his  ability  and  equipment  for  this 
specific  part  of  aesthetics  by  his  elaborate  work  on  the  tragic,  and  the 
smaller  but  highly  suggestive  lectures,  Aesthetische  Zeitfragen.  Acute 
psychological  analysis  and  an  extraordinary  command  of  material,  par- 
ticularly in  the  field  of  drama,  are  in  evidence.  As  a  purely  descrip- 
tive account  of  the  types  and  experiences  analyzed  it  stands  as  the 
most  complete,  and,  I  believe,  the  most  objective  and  discriminating 
treatment  yet  made. 

Many  of  the  classifications  are  necessarily  not  new.  There  has  been 
a  general  tendency  to  increase  the  divisions  beyond  the  two  proposed  by 
Burke  and  Kant.  The  tragic,  the  comic,  the  pathetic,  the  characteristic, 
and  others  have  been  added  to  the  beautiful  and  the  sublime,  as  equally 
or  nearly  equally  deserving  distinct  treatment.  Kostlin  in  his  Aesthetik 
gave  the  best  articulation  of  the  various  forms  of  the  aesthetic  which  had 
been  framed  up  to  his  time,  and  the  present  volume  naturally  suggests 
comparison  with  Kostlin  in  certain  respects,  as  in  others  it  will  be  com- 
pared with  the  work  of  Lipps.  Kostlin  first  derived  all  aesthetic  effects 
from  the  two  principles,  ease  of  apperception  and  power  of  stimulation; 
and  then  ordered  all  forms  under  the  rubrics  of  quantity  and  quality. 
Volkelt  uses  various  principles  and  makes  cross  divisions,  giving  the  im- 
pression of  having  been  determined  by  an  objective  study  of  the  wealth 
of  material  surveyed,  more  than  by  psychological  introspection  or  logical 
organization.  Before  proceeding  to  the  more  commonly  recognized 
species,  three  independent  sets  of  antithetical  characters  are  noted:  (i) 
The  cheering  or  joyful  versus  the  depressing — optimistic  versus  pessimistic; 
(2)  the  beautiful  versus  the  characteristic  (both  terms  are  here  used  in 
technical  senses);  (3)  the  typical  versus  the  individualistic.  A  com- 
bination of  the  first  members  of  these  three  sets  of  antithetical  values 
yields  a  result  that  might  be  designated  as  the  '  ideally  beautiful,'  illus- 
trated obviously  in  Greek  sculpture.  Further  species  are  the  sublime 
and  its  derivatives  the  splendid,  the  dignified,  and  the  pathetic;  the  grace- 
ful ;  the  charming  or  the  moving;  the  tragic,  with  several  subdivisions;  the 
comic  in  general  and  in  its  numerous  sub-species.  Readers  of  the  Aes- 
thetik des  Tragischen  and  of  the  Aesthetische  Zeitfragen,  in  which  some  of 
the  present  classifications  were  foreshadowed,  will  need  no  assurance  as 
to  the  range  and  objectivity  of  the  survey.  It  should  serve  without  doubt, 
as  the  author  hopes  it  may,  to  clarify  and  refine  aesthetic  appreciation  and 
comprehension,  especially  if  an  adequate  index  is  provided  when  the  work 
is  completed. 
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Apart  from  the  matter  of  the  truth  in  detail  of  the  analysis,  adequate 
discussion  of  which  would  require  much  space  and  a  different  reviewer, 
the  two  main  questions  that  suggest  themselves  are  (i)  as  to  the  scheme 
of  classes  adopted,  and  (2)  as  to  the  method  of  treating  the  material. 

With  regard  to  (i)  the  question  appears  to  be  strictly  analogous  to 
that  of  the  virtues  in  ethics.  How  many  and  what  virtues  shall  we  dis- 
tinguish? Shall  we  have  the  four  of  Plato,  the  ethical  and  dianoetic  of 
Aristotle,  the  Christian  of  the  Middle  Ages,  or  still  others  developed  in 
the  life  and  literature  of  modern  times?  It  would  be  an  arbitrary  matter 
to  claim  for  any  scheme  more  than  that  in  ethics  it  interpreted  the  broad 
lines  of  human  excellence  in  conduct,  or  in  aesthetics  brought  more  clearly 
and  fully  to  consciousness  what  artist  has  expressed  or  spectator  felt. 
Few  if  any  would  claim  that  a  fixed  number  of  species  can  be  determined 
as  infallibly  the  correct  ones.  On  the  basis  of  fruitfulness  it  is  significant 
to  ask  (as  under  the  first  category),  Is  the  scene  or  the  musical  composi- 
tion one  that  leaves  us  in  the  mood  of  joy,  serenity,  or  even  serious  reso- 
lution and  confidence,  or  in  the  mood  of  depression  and  hopelessness. 
Or  again,  it  is  worth  while  to  ask  whether  an  author  is  seeking  to  bring 
out  what  is  more  generic  or  what  is  markedly  individual.  These  divisions 
correspond  to  broad  aspects  of  human  life,  or  of  nature  as  humanly  sig- 
nificant. But  whether  this  scheme  as  a  whole  or  in  detail  is  preferable 
to  Kostlin's  is  not  to  be  decided  except  by  its  suggestiveness,  and  probably 
many  will  be  glad  to  have  both,  and  find  sometimes  one  classification, 
sometimes  the  other  more  pertinent. 

The  other  question  is  as  to  the  method  of  treating  these  types.  Shall 
they  be  simply  described,  or  is  it  desirable  to  seek  any  explanation 
why,  as  is  the  case  also  with  the  virtues,  some  types  are  more  conspicuous 
and  dominant  at  certain  times  and  among  certain  peoples,  while  other 
types  appeal  to  other  times  and  other  peoples?  The  author  in  his  preface 
expressly  disclaims  any  intention  of  offering  any  explantions  or  hypotheses. 
He  will  only  analyze  and  describe.  And  it  may  be  granted  that  the  vol- 
ume finds  sufficient  in  this  task  without  attempting  to  weigh  the  ex- 
planations which  biography,  history  of  civilization,  social  and  general 
psychology  offer.  Nevertheless,  such  a  subtle  and  comprehensive  analysis 
as  that  which  is  here  undertaken  sets  a  problem  rather  than  answers  one. 
It  is  like  the  botanies  and  zoologies  before  Darwin.  It  should  stimulate 
to  a  historical  treatment  more  adequate  than  was  previously  possible. 

J.  H.  TUFTS. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Eduard  Zellers  Kleine  Schriften.  Unter  Mitwirkung  von  H.  Diels  und  K. 
Holl,  herausgegeben  von  Dr.  OTTO  LEUZE.  Band  I  mit  Zellers  Bildnis. 
Berlin,  Georg  Reimer,  1910. — pp.  vi,  498. 

Zeller  had  himself  intended  to  bring  together  his  essays  and  minor  articles 
on  philosophical  subjects  as  a  supplement  to  the  three  volumes  of  his 
Vortrdge  und  Abhandlungen.  Owing  to  weakness  of  eyesight  in  his  late  years, 
he  was  obliged  to  abandon  this  plan,  and  entrusted  it  to  the  care  of  Professor 
Diels,  of  Berlin,  as  his  literary  executor.  Diels  has  planned  three  volumes, 
the  first  two  of  which  are  to  contain  the  philosophical  writings,  and  the  third 
a  selection  from  his  theological  articles.  Only  the  more  important  writings 
in  the  two  fields  are  included  in  the  publication.  The  volume  now  issued 
contains  papers  relating  exclusively  to  the  history  of  philosophy.  It  is  edited 
with  great  care  by  Dr.  Leuze,  of  Stuttgart.  The  second  volume  will  contain 
further  papers  on  the  history  of  philosophy  and  on  systematic  philosophy. 
The  third  volume,  devoted  to  theological  writings,  will  include  also  the  Zeller 
memorial  address  delivered  by  Diels  in  the  Berlin  Academy  of  Sciences. 

The  volume  before  us  contains  twenty-eight  articles,  published  in  various 
philosophical  and  historical  journals,  during  the  period  1843  to  1891. 

WM.  A.  HAMMOND. 

The  Relation  of  Medicine  to  Philosophy.  By  R.  O.  MOON.  London,  Long- 
mans, Green,  and  Co.,  1909. — pp.  xi,  221. 

Dr.  Moon  is  physician  to  the  National  hospital  for  diseases  of  the  heart  in 
London,  and  the  first  three  chapters  of  the  book  were  originally  published  in 
the  British  Medical  Journal.  Its  object  is  "to  show  by  taking  various  im- 
portant epochs  in  the  history  of  the  world,  how  intimately  medicine  has  been 
bound  up  with  the  current  thought  and  philosophy  of  the  day;  how  medicine 
no  more  than  art  can  work  away  by  itself  uninfluenced  by  the  intellectual 
milieu  in  which  it  finds  itself"  (p.  vii).  Both  in  his  Preface  and  at  the  end  of 
the  book,  the  author,  however,  refers  to  a  more  practical  object,  which  he 
believes  that  a  study  of  the  interrelations  between  philosophy  and  medicine 
should  help  to  bring  about.  This  is  to  afford  to  the  physician  a  broader  and 
truer  conception  of  the  purpose  of  his  art,  as  not  merely  contributing  to  the 
preservation  of  life,  but  as  furthering  the  intellectual  and  moral  conditions 
that  make  life  saner  and  more  satisfying.  "The  function  of  the  poet,  Goethe 
tells  us  somewhere,  is  so  to  represent  things  that  we  may  find  life  tolerable; 
and  the  physician,  in  providing  for  the  health  of  the  body  as  a  sort  of  indis- 
pensable prerequisite,  must  ever  have  before  his  mind  that  wider  outlook 
which  shall  enable  him  to  cope  with  the  t&dium  vitas,  Weltschmerz,  maladie 
de  rinfini,  or  by  whatever  name  we  like  to  call  those  ills  which  seem  insepar- 
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able  from  the  travail  of  an  advanced  civilization  struggling  to  a  new  birth 
(p.  xi). 

The  book  covers  practically  the  whole  field  of  the  history  of  medicine  and 
is  consequently  sometimes  scrappy  and  disconnected.  Its  main  service  is 
in  bringing  together  from  the  standard  histories  of  medicine,  and  thus  making 
more  generally  accessible  to  English  readers,  the  main  facts  regarding  the 
development  of  medical  theory  and  practice  in  their  relation  to  the  science 
and  philosophy  of  the  different  historical  periods.  The  author  does  not  pro- 
fess to  base  his  work  on  original  research,  but  he  writes  pleasantly  and  clearly; 
and  although  he  emphasizes  the  advantages  that  have  come  to  medicine 
through  turning  away  from  general  theories  and  occupying  itself  with  detailed 
researches,  he  yet  looks  forward  to  a  return  to  philosophy,  a  renewal  of  the 
sense  of  the  unity  of  all  the  rational  pursuits  of  life. 

J.  E.  C. 

Grunde  und  Abgrunde:  Praludien  zu  einer  Philosophic  des  Lebens.  Von 
OSCAR  EWALD.  Zwei  Theile.  Berlin,  Ernst  Hoffmann  &  Co.,  1909. — pp. 
xvii,  551;  v,  331. 

Perhaps  the  fairest  way  to  deal  with  this  book  in  a  review  is  to  quote  some 
passages.  The  reviewer  admits  that  if  he  were  to  rely  upon  his  own  impres- 
sions he  could  hardly  tell  his  reader  what  it  is  aiming  at.  The  title  has  a 
lyrical  suggestion  (Lyrismus);  the  author  chose  it  after  much  hesitation. 
"Only  the  fact  that  it  offered  the  most  unmistakable  expression  of  my  basal 
thought  induced  me  to  adopt  it."  This  thought  is  that  "there  are  no  depths 
of  the  human  soul  which  do  not  at  the  same  time  include  a  horrible  abyss,  an 
abyss  by  which  all  being,  all  ideality,  continuity  and  purity  of  being,  threaten 
to  be  swallowed  up.  And  there  is  no  abyss  which  viewed  in  its  ultimate 
dimensions  and  perspectives  would  not,  again,  be  the  deepest  foundation  of 
the  human  soul,  in  which  it  knows  itself  secure  and  safe."  "The  abyss  of 
abysses  is  power  (die  Macht);  and  the  foundation  of  foundations  is  value. 
What  I  call  power  is  also  the  source  of  all  illusions  and  apparent  values,  the 
asylum  of  life's  lie.  But  in  value  is  life  and  truth.  It  is  the  frightful  tragedy 
of  the  human  soul  that,  almost  unknown  to  it,  in  sensuous  reality  value  be- 
comes power,  the  foundation  becomes  an  abyss,  while  on  the  other  hand, 
where  it  thinks  this  sensuous  reality  to  the  end,  power  becomes  value  again, 
the  abyss  becomes  a  foundation"  (I,  xv).  The  author  tells  us  that  the  book 
is  neither  a  scientific  treatise  on  psychology,  nor  is  it  a  work  on  ethics.  It  is 
rather  an  ethical  psychology,  an  investigation  of  the  way  in  which  the  moral 
values  of  the  human  soul,  positive  and  negative,  are  disclosed  (I,  xii,  xiii). 
One  might  call  it  a  phenomenology  of  the  moral,  but  it  would  be  better  not 
to  name  it  at  all  (I,  xiii).  Its  method  is  not  strictly  scientific;  the  thought  of 
the  book  is  intended  to  move  in  the  extreme  borderland  "between  artistic 
intuition  and  philosophic  conception"  (zwischen  kiinstlerischem  Schauen  und 
philosophischem  Begreifen,  I,  xv).  The  book  is  intensely  personal  in  its  char- 
acter. The  author  seldom  refers  to  himself,  but  the  reader  can  account  for 
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the  statements  he  meets  only  on  the  supposition  that  he  is  reading  an  emotional 
biography  with  the  incidents  and  episodes  omitted.  "I  have  in  the  following 
pages  written  down  not  a  sentence  that  I  have  not  first  lived  through"  (I,  xvii). 
This  personal  character  of  the  book  makes  it  difficult  for  a  reviewer,  whose 
experiences,  even  so  far  as  they  go,  do  not  tally  with  the  author's,  to  do  the 
author  justice.  The  book  has  to  be  read  to  be  appreciated  for  what  it  is.  It 
is  well  written  and  one  who  likes  this  kind  of  book  will  probably  find  pleasure 
in  reading  it.  It  is  especially  to  be  recommended  to  those  who  feel  themselves 
lonely  in  the  world,  for  such  will  find  company  in  the  author  who  regards 
loneliness  as  an  Urphanomen,  which  only  the  frivolous  and  the  stupid  succeed 
in  avoiding.  The  first  part  deals  with  the  loneliness  of  the  looker,  loneli- 
ness as  an  event  (die  Einsamkeit  des  Schauenden,  die  Einsamkeit  als  Ereig- 
niss),  and  the  second  part  with  the  loneliness  of  the  creative  agent,  loneliness 
as  deed  (die  Einsamkeit  des  Schaffenden,  die  Einsamkeit  als  Tat).  Some  of 
the  sectional  captions  will  show  the  wide  range  of  loneliness:  "The  Essence  of 
Eroticism,"  "Sadism  and  Masochism,"  "Monogamy  and  Marriage,"  "Hys- 
teria and  Exhibitionism,"  "Eroticism  and  the  Madonna-Cult,"  "The  Skeptic," 
"Faith  and  Love,"  "The  Ascetic,"  "The  Tragedy  of  the  Artist,"  "The  Tragedy 
of  the  Philosopher."  The  third  book  of  the  first  part  is  entitled  "Reflexe  und 
Reflexionen,"  which  seems  to  be  a  miscellaneous  lot  of  epigrams  on  all  sorts 
of  subjects,  presumably  connected  by  the  fact  that  the  lonely  man  thinks  of 
such  things.  A  few  samples  will  suffice  here.  "The  first  and  only  thing  one 
should  honor  in  one's  fellowman  is  his  silence"  (I,  483).  "Toward  happiness 
men  behave  as  the  Children  of  Israel  did  toward  the  Messiah.  Day  and  night 
in  fervent  prayer  they  invoke  it  of  Heaven.  At  last  it  becomes  incarnate  in 
their  midst:  and  then  they  disown  it"  (I,  490).  A  long  epigram  on  the  history 
of  marriage — with  no  indication  that  this  history  is  exceptional — ends  with 
the  gossiping  comment  of  neighbors:  "See  the  fools!  many  years  have  they 
lived  in  good  true  marriage;  and  now  all  at  once  they  begin  to  commit  adul- 
tery" (I,  510).  "Man  avenges  himself  on  woman  by  enjoying  her  or  murdering 
her;  woman  avenges  herself  on  man  by  forgetting  him"  (I,  515).  "Woman 
wills  to  be  happy;  man  to  have  been  happy"  (I,  520).  "For  man  the  future 
is  a  continuation,  for  woman  a  negation  of  the  past"  (I,  521).  "Many  men 
need  for  perfect  happiness  nothing  but  a  strong  hatred"  (I,  530).  Some- 
thing over  eighty  pages  of  this  sort  of  thing  can  be  had  by  investing  in  the 

book. 

EVANDER  BRADLEY  McGiLVARY. 
UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN. 

Die  Entwickelungesgeschichte  des  Satzes  von  der  Erhaltung  der  Kraft.     Von 
ARTHUR  ERICH  HAAS.     Wien,  Verlag  von  Alfred  Holder,   1909. — pp.  116. 

Dr.  Haas's  purpose  is  to  trace  the  development  of  the  principle  of  the  con- 
servation of  energy  in  natural  philosophy  and  science,  and  thus  to  obtain  an 
adequate  logical  analysis  of  the  law.  However  his  analysis  may  have  been 
reached,  logical  considerations  in  his  exposition  dominate  the  historical;  the 
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arrangement  of  material  is  topical  rather  than  chronological  and  the  same 
thinker  often  appears  in  several  connections.  Three  main  conceptions  have 
controlled  scientific  thought — the  ideas  of  constancy,  unity,  and  causality — 
and  these  three  converge  in  the  principle  of  the  conservation  of  energy.  Even 
by  the  Greek  philosophers  the  constancy  of  matter  was  regarded  as  an  axiom 
and  energy  was  looked  upon  as  a  property  of  matter.  When  this  principle 
was  scientifically  formulated  by  Lavoisier  as  the  chemical  law  of  the  per- 
manence of  mass,  the  conservation  of  energy  became  a  distinct  problem.  The 
earliest  form  of  the  latter  principle  was  the  conception  of  the  constancy  of 
mechanical  action,  growing  especially  out  of  Galileo's  law  of  inertia  and  gen- 
eralized in  Descartes'  theory  of  the  indestructibility  of  motion.  The  exten- 
sion and  correction  of  this  view  led  Leibniz  to  the  conception  of  latent 
energy.  These  principles  very  early  demonstrated  to  scientists  that  mechan- 
ical energy  cannot  be  created  and  this  introduced  the  assumption  that  there 
is  a  quantitative  equivalence  between  cause  and  effect.  Such  an  equivalence 
serves  the  scientific  need  for  unity;  since  natural  forces  can  thus  be  regarded 
as  not  merely  analogous  or  related,  but  as  substantially  identical,  being  merely 
different  forms  of  one  energy.  In  this  way  the  principle  of  conservation,  which 
had  originally  been  applied  only  to  the  motions  of  gross  bodies,  was  extended 
to  include  molecular  motions  and  ether  vibrations,  and  ultimately  all  the  phe- 
nomena of  heat,  light,  electricity,  chemical  affinity,  etc.  But  if  these  forces 
are  ultimately  identical,  it  follows  that  any  one  should  be  transformable  into 
any  other.  First  heat,  then  light,  and  later  electricity,  were  shown  to  be 
equivalent  to  definite  quantities  of  mechanical  action,  and  ultimately  Mayer 
formulated  the  general  law  that  "In  all  physical  and  chemical  processes  the 
given  energy  remains  a  constant  quantity"  (p.  62).  Dr.  Haas  adds  two  sec- 
tions which  deal  respectively  with  mathematical  formulations  of  the  principle 
of  conservation  and  with  experimental  investigations  to  determine  the  exact 
mechanical  equivalent  of  heat.  Dr.  Haas  refuses  to  admit  that  any  single 
person  can  be  regarded  as  the  discoverer  of  the  principle.  Credit  is  due  to 
many  thinkers,  to  philosophers,  especially  Leibniz,  who  established  the  funda- 
mental concepts  of  the  principle,  and  to  scientists,  perhaps  especially  to  Mohr 
and  Faraday,  who  first  insisted  upon  its  applicability  to  all  departments  of 
physics,  and  to  Mayer,  Joule,  and  Helmholtz,  who  reduced  the  law  to  exact- 
ness. Dr.  Haas  reprints  in  an  appendix  an  address  upon  the  subject  delivered 
by  him  in  Cologne  in  1908,  and  the  work  closes  with  a  bibliography  and  an 

index  of  names. 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE 
LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY 

The  Dialectic  of  Plotinus.  By  HARRY  ALLEN  OVERSTREET.  (University  of 
California  Publication  in  Philosophy.)  Berkeley,  The_University  Press, 
1909. — pp.  29. 

This  monograph  of  Mr.  Overstreet's  is  an  attempt  to  interpret  Plotinus  by 
the  aid  of  Hegel.     Acceptance  of  his  discussion  will.*  be  determined  largely 
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by  whether  or  no  one  is  Hegelian.  Not  being  Hegelian  I  disagree  with  him, 
and  my  criticism  for  that  reason  should  perhaps  be  taken  with  a  pinch  of 
idealistic  salt. 

It  seems,  however,  fair  on  general  principles  to  deplore  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Overstreet's  approach  to  his  subject.  It  would  be  malicious,  perhaps, 
to  add  that  his  method  is  doubly  fallacious  in  that,  like  the  straight  line  in 
some  non-Euclidean  geometries,  it  terminates  in  its  starting  point.  But  malice 
apart,  it  would  seem  that  any  philosophy  can  be  more  fruitfully  studied,  and 
its  meaning  more  correctly  elucidated,  in  the  light  of  antecedent  and  con- 
temporaneous philosophic  and  religious  movements,  than  regarded  as  the 
harbinger  of  future  systems.  Such  a  method,  moreover,  frequently  renders 
recourse  to  the  future  for  light  superfluous.  Mr.  Overstreet  is  in  this  respect 
all  the  more  disappointing  in  view  of  the  need  in  this  country  of  more  study 
of  the  ancients  for  their  own  sakes,  and  from  their  own  point  of  view.  Yet 
it  would  be  ungenerous  not  to  acknowledge  one's  gratitude  for  the  romance 
of  the  title  of  his  study,  though  it  be  over  in  a  dozen  lines  (the  name  of  Hegel 
occurs  in  the  thirteenth),  with  its  momentary  liberation  from  an  age  and  place 
prone  to  think  of  philosophy  as  invented  by  Kant  and  made  in  Germany. 

Mr.  Overstreet  sees  in  the  Plotinian  "One"  a  foreshadowing  of  the^'Idea" 
or  "Spirit"  of  Hegel.  But  this  farsightedness  blurs,  I  think,  his  view  of  Plo- 
tinus's  teaching  as  regards  both  the  One  and  vovs.  NoGs  Mr.  Overstreet 
would  apparently  restrict  to  subjective  activity  of  thinking  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  an  objective  voyrbv,  and  have  Plotinus  find  the  synthesis  of  the  two  in 
the  One.  But  surely  Plotinus,  like  Aristotle  in  his  discussion  of  the  nature 
of  the  divine  mind,  uses  the  term  also,  and,  I  venture  to  think,  primarily,  to 
signify  the  union  of  the  intellect  and  the  intelligible  in  thought  or  reason 
which  is  its  own  object.  NoOj  means  to  Plotinus  not  a  lower  category,  but 
the  highest  of  which  Thought  is  capable;  and  in  criticizing  the  Aristotelian 
v6r]<n$  w^crews  as  latently  dualistic,  and  rejecting  vow  as  a  first  principle 
because  of  the  incompleteness  of  the  identification  of  subject  and  object 
therein  affected,  he  is  merely  denying,  like  all  mystics,  the  ability  of  anything 
which  can  be  denominated  thought  or  reason  to  accomplish  the  union  and  reach 
ultimate  reality.  Even  the  Hegelian  category  of  Spirit,  one  feels,  would  have 
evoked  from  him  merely  another  <?7r6ceira.  For,  far  from  regarding  the  One 
as  a  "sublation"  of  vovs  and  voyrbv  "in  a  unity  which  while  it  embraces  is 
'above'  them,"  Plotinus,  as  it  seems  to  me,  regards  it  as  an  obliteration  of 
them  in  an  ineffable  unity  attainable  only  by  passing  beyond  dialectic  to 
ecstasy  wherein  seer  and  seen,  subject  and  object,  along  with  all  distinctions, 
are  not  synthesized  but  annihilated. 

In  short,  the  One  which  Mr.  Overstreet  regards  as  the  center  of  the  Plo- 
tinian dialectic  has  in  my  opinion  little  to  do  with  it,  beyond  the  fact  that 
dialectic  sets  us  on  the"  road  towards  the  One,  as  Plotinus  himself  says.  But 
dialectic,  which  initiates  the  search  for  unity  does  not  reach  it.  It  ceases  when 
it  has  accomplished  the  category  of  vovs,  and  confides,  at  the  highest  reach 
of  which  articulate  thought  is  capable,  the  questing  spirit  to  a  super- rational 
faculty  of  mystic  vision. 
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Why  Mr.  Overstreet  will  not  accept  Plotinus's  mysticism  at  its  face  value, 
I  cannot  understand.  He  would  not,  I  fancy,  find  in  Nirvana,  or  Brahma, 
or  the  Silence  of  Meister  Eckhart,  attempts  to  formulate  the  Hegelian  Cate- 
gory of  Spirit.  But  these  are  the  concepts  most  germane  to  the  One,  and  it 
is  in  the  motives  which  inspired  them  that  we  most  nearly  approach  the  sources 
of  Plotinus's  inspiration.  The  mystic  One  may  be  an  irrational  and  impossible 
concept,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  purely  negative  and  barren,  or  that 
Plotinus  did  not  entertain  it.  It  may  not  work  well  as  it  stands  with  the 
rest  of  Plotinus's  system,  but  that  does  not  mean  that  it  is  something  else  in 
disguise.  It  is  a  mistake  to  try  to  rationalize  Plotinus  (if  interpretation  in 
the  light  of  the  Hegelian  "Idea"  can  be  called  rationalizing),  at  a  point  where 
Plotinus  is  so  frankly  super-rational.  It  increases  not  our  understanding, 
but  our  misunderstanding  of  a  system  which  is  already  complex  and  obscure 
enough.  One  cannot  but  regret  that  Mr.  Overstreet  did  not  devote  himself 
to  unravelling  and  tracing  to  their  respective  sources  in  the  philosophic  and 
religious  influences  of  the  day  the  varied  and  conflicting  thought  which  are 
tangled  in  the  Enneads,  rather  than  to  coloring  with  a  German  dye  what  is 
but  one  of  the  many  threads  in  the  web  and  woof  of  the  Plotinian  system. 

B.  A.  G.  FULLER. 

HARVARD  UNIVERSITY. 

Uber  den  Willensakt  und  das  Temperament.      By  NARZISS  ACH.      Leipzig, 
Quelle  &  Meyer,  1910. — pp.  xi,  324. 

This  book  is  the  author's  second  experimental  study  of  will.  The  first  was 
entitled  Uber  die  Willenstatigkeit  und  das  Denken,  and  appeared  in  1905.  It 
has  enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  neural  tendencies  influencing  the  course 
of  ideational  processes  by  adding  to  the  reproductive  and  perseverative  ten- 
dencies the  determining  tendency.  The  function  of  the  determining  tendency 
is,  according  to  Ach,  to  control  and  regulate  the  purposive  course  of  mental 
events,  especially  of  thought  and  action,  and  thus  to  emancipate  us  to  some 
extent  from  the  purely  associative  trend  of  ideas.  The  determining  tendencies 
are  defined  as  "unconscious  dispositions  issuing  from  an  idea  of  end,  directed 
toward  certain  future  impressions,  and  eliciting  the  spontaneous  occurrence 
of  determinate  ideas." 

The  problem  of  Ach's  new  book  is  the  qualitative  and  quantitative  analysis 
of  the  dynamic  aspect  of  voluntary  actions.  The  procedure  is  a  combination 
of  two  methods  employed  in  the  study  of  memory,  viz.,  Ebbinghaus's  method 
of  learning  and  relearning,  and  G.  E.  M tiller's  method  of  right  associates. 
Thus,  by  frequent  repetition  distributed  over  several  days,  an  observer  forms 
strong  habitual  associations  between  members  of  series  of  nonsense-syllables. 
Afterwards  he  must  break  them  up  by  voluntary  interference,  that  is,  by  re- 
sponding to  any  presented  syllable  not  with  its  immediate  successor  in  the 
series,  but  with  a  new  nonsense-syllable  formed  according  to  a  prescribed 
determination  to  make  a  rhyme  or  to  transpose  the  letters  of  the  presented 
b^1  " '  After  each  experiment  careful  systematic  introspections  were 
required. 
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In  the  qualitative  analysis  of  will-acts  Ach  distinguishes  between  their 
phenomenological  and  their  dynamic  aspect.  The  former  contains  four  factors 
or  moments,  (i)  The  concrete  moment  of  a  will-act  consists  of  strain  sen- 
sations that  may  occur  in  any  part  of  the  body.  (2)  The  objective  moment  is 
the  idea  of  end,  sometimes  present  in  verbal  form,  sometimes  only  as  a  Be- 
wusstheit  or  abstract,  non-imaginal  awareness  of  the  meaning  or  relation  of 
the  idea.  (3)  The  active  moment  is  the  most  important  of  all,  because  as  a 
self-conscious  intention  to  will  or  to  do  something  it  gives  to  will  the  stamp 
of  self -activity.  (4)  The  attitudinal  moment  involves  the  Bewusstseinslage  or 
attitude  of  effort. 

The  quantitative  analysis  deals  especially  with  the  dynamic  aspect  of  will 
and  refers  to  the  degree  or  extent  to  which  the  will  has  realized  its  end.  Here 
the  strength  of  the  determination  to  rhyme  or  transposition  is  measured  by 
the  number  and  distribution  of  repetitions  which  previously  established  the 
opposing  tendency  to  reproduce  the  succeeding  member  of  the  series.  This 
force  or  energy  of  the  will  to  overcome  opposing  tendencies  depends  upon 
various  factors,  e.  g.,  the  intensity  of  the  active  moment,  the  nature  of  the 
opponents  and  such  elements  as  may  reinforce  them,  the  various  kinds  and 
degrees  of  individual  difficulties  connected  with  different  determinations, 
and  the  nature  and  number  of  factors  supporting  a  certain  determination. 
Hence  the  final  realization  of  the  end  may  occur  with  various  degrees  of 
completeness  or  elaboration,  or  it  may  be  delayed,  or  sometimes  entirely 
miscarried.  After  frequent  repetition  of  the  same  voluntary  action  it  may 
become  abbreviated  or  even  almost  automatic. 

A  short  chapter  on  feelings  and  temperamental  dispositions  concludes  the 
book,  which  to  the  reviewer  seems  to  have  been  turned  out  with  more  haste 
than  care.  The  introspective  analysis  might  have  been  carried  much  farther, 
especially  with  psychologically  trained  observers;  some  of  the  new  and  fre- 
quent terms  call  for  more  rigid  definitions;  and  a  sharper  separation  of  facts 
from  theoretical  assumptions  and  implications  seems  desirable.  A  fair  criti- 
cism of  methods  and  results  from  the  standpoint  of  systematic  psychology 
cannot  be  given  until  the  third  part  has  appeared  which  promises  to  deal  with 
the  origin  of  the  motive  to  will  or  to  intend  something. 

L.  R.  GEISSLER. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

Kant's  Ethics  and  Schopenhauer's  Criticism.     By  M.  KELLY.     London,  Swan 

Sonnenschein  &  Co.,  1910. — pp.  208. 

This  little  book  is  a  companion  volume  to  the  author's  Kant's  Philosophy 
as  Rectified  by  Schopenhauer,  published  last  year  and  noticed  in  this  REVIEW 
(Vol.  XIX,  pp.  93  f).  The  more  definite  character  of  the  problem  treated  in 
the  present  monograph  is  perhaps  responsible  for  the  partial  absence  of  the 
dogmatic  tone  and  manner  which  rendered  Dr.  Kelly's  first  treatment  of 
Schopenhauer's  criticism  of  Kant's  philosophy  of  little  value  from  the  tech- 
nical point  of  view.  Not  that  the  present  book  is  altogether  free  from  these 
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characteristic  defects.  The  opening  sentence:  "Of  Kant  it  may  be  said  that 
what  is  good  and  true  in  his  philosophy  would  have  been  buried  with  him, 
were  it  not  for  Schopenhauer,  and  that  the  false  and  the  worthless  still  sur- 
vives in  spite  of  the  latter,"  (p.  3)  strikes  the  keynote  of  the  book,  and  the 
same  regrettable  tendency  toward  sweeping  generalities  is  present  throughout 
the  treatise. 

The  first  seven  chapters  (pp.  1-75)  are  devoted  to  a  "Statement  of  Kant's 
Case";  in  the  remaining  eight  chapters  (pp.  79-208)  Schopenhauer's  criticism 
of  Kant's  ethics  is  presented  in  outline.  The  author  merely  restates  Schopen- 
hauer's arguments  one  after  the  other,  without  attempting  to  trace  their  real 
significance  with  reference  to  the  fundamental  problems  of  morals,  as  con- 
ceived in  more  recent  ethical  theory.  Dr.  Kelly  seems  to  be  laboring  under 
a  curious  delusion  that  post-Kantian  Idealism  is  synonymous  with  church- 
theology.  His  repudiation  of  the  "absurdity  .  .  .  weakness  and  insuf- 
ficiency" (pp.  205,  207)  of  Darwin's  theory  of  evolution,  and  the  self-assurance 
with  which  he  champions  Schopenhauer's  fantastic  Naturphilosophie,  are 
quite  in  keeping  with  the  absence  in  his  book  of  any  footnotes  or  any  other 
references  to  the  technical  literature  on  the  subject. 

But  if  the  reader  who  somehow  still  discovers  some  meaning  in  "the  pedantic 
drivel  and  mystification  which  supplanted  Kant's  philosophy  in  Germany" 
(p.  3)  make  allowances  for  the  peculiarities  of  the  author's  statement,  he 
may  perhaps  find  the  book  of  some  use  as  an  outline  of  the  main  arguments 
which  Schopenhauer  advances  against  Kant's  theory  of  morals. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 

The  following  books  also  have  been  received: 

Life  as  Reality.  A  Philosophical  Essay.  By  ARTHUR  STONE  DEWING.  New 
York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Co.,  1910. — pp.  x,  214.  $1.25  net. 

The  Conflict  of  Naturalism  and  Humanism.  By  WILLYSTINE  GOODSELL. 
New  York,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University,  1910. — pp.  vii,  183. 

The  New  Laokoon.  An  Essay  on  the  Confusion  of  the  Arts.  By  IRVING 
BABBITT.  Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifnin  Co.,  1910. — pp.  xiv, 
259.  $1.25  net. 

Death  and  Resurrection.  From  the  Point  of  View  of  the  Cell-Theory.  By 
GUSTAF  BJORKLUND.  Translated  from  the  Swedish  by  J.  E.  FRIES. 
Chicago,  The  Open  Court  Publishing  Co.,  1910. — pp.  xxi,  205. 

A  Comparative  Study  of  the  Play  Activities  of  Adult  Savages  and  Civilized  Chil- 
dren. An  Investigation  of  the  Scientific  Basis  of  Education.  By  L. 
ESTELLE  APPLETON.  Chicago,  The  University  of  Chicago  Press,  1910. 
—pp.  vii,  94.  $0.54. 

Studies  in  Melody.  By  W.  VANDYKE  BINGHAM.  (The  Psychological  Review 
Monograph  Supplements,  Vol.  XII,  No.  3.)  Baltimore,  The  Review  Pub- 
lishing Co.,  1910. — pp.  vi,  88. 
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Ideals  and  Principles  of  Church  Reform.  By  J.  C.  BARRY.  Edinburgh, 
T.  &  T.  Clark,  1910.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) 
— pp.  xvi,  205.  $1.25  net. 

The  Self-Revelation  of  Our  Lord.  By  J.  C.  V.  DURELL.  Edinburgh,  T.  &  T. 
Clark,  1910.  (Imported  by  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  New  York.) — pp.  xxviii, 
224.  $2.00  net. 

Populdr-wissenschaftliche  Vorlesungen.  Von  E.  MACH.  Vierte  vermehrte 
und  durchgesehene  Auflage.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Barth,  1910. — pp.  xii,  508. 
M.  6.80. 

Naturphilosophie.  Von  WALTER  FROST.  Erster  Band.  Leipzig,  J.  A. 
Barth,  1910. — pp.  x,  306.  M.  8. 

Das  Substanzproblem  in  der  griechischen  Philosophic  bis  zur  Blutezeit.  Seine 
geschichtliche  Entwicklung  in  systematischer  Bedeutung.  Von  BRUNO 
BAUCH.  Heidelberg,  Carl  Winters  Universitatsbuchhandlung,  1910. — 
pp.  xi,  265.  M.  7. 

Das  Welterlebnis.  Von  EBERHARD  ZSCHIMMER.  Zweiter  Teil.  Leipzig, 
Wilhelm  Engelmann,  1910. — pp.  iii,  144.  M.  4. 

"Form"  und  "Materie"  des  Erkennens  in  der  transzendentalen  Aesthetik.     Eine 

erkenntnistheoretische  Untersuchung.     Von  FELIX  GROSS.      Leipzig,  J.  A. 

Barth,  1910. — pp.  viii,  100.     M.  2.80. 
Lessings  Breifwechsel  mit   Mendelssohn  und   Nicolai  uber  das   Trauerspiel. 

Nebst  verwandten  Schriften   Nicolais  und   Mendelssohns  herausgegeben 

und  erlautert  von  ROBERT  PETSCH.     Leipzig,  Verlag  der  Diirr'schen  Buch- 

handlung,  1910. — pp.  Iv,  144.     M.  3. 
Gustav  Freytags  Kultur  und  Geschichtspsychologie.     Ein  Beitrag  zur  Geschichte 

der   Geschichtsphilosophie.     Von   GEORG  SCHRIDDE.     Leipzig,  Verlag  der 

Diirr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1910. — pp.  ix,  95.     M.  3. 
Uber  Christian  Wolffs  Ontologie.     Von  HANS  PICHLER.     Leipzig,  Verlag  der 

Diirr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1910. — pp.  iii,  91.     M.  2. 
Hegels  Asthetik   im  Verhaltnis  zu  Schiller.     Von  A.  LEWKOWITZ.      Leipzig, 

Verlag  der  Diirr'schen  Buchhandlung,  1910. — pp.  77.     M.  1.80. 
Das  Seiende  als  Objekt  der  Metaphysik.      Erster  Teil  einer  Erkenntnistheorie 

der   Metaphysik.     I.     Die  erste   konzeption  der  Metaphysik  im  abend- 

landlichen   Denken.     Von   HERMAN  SCHMALENBACH.     Jena,   Diss.,    1909. 

—pp.  71. 
S.  Thomas  d'Aquin.     Par  A.-D.  SERTILLANGES.     Tomes  I-II.     Paris,  Felix 

Alcan,  1910. — pp.  vii,  334;   348.     12  fr. 

f 

La  stabilite  de  la  vie.  Etude  energetique  de  1'evolution  des  especes.  Par 
F.  LE  DANTEC.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1910. — pp.  xii,  300.  6  fr. 

Romantisme  et  religion.  Par  ANDRE  JOUSSAIN.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1910. — 
pp.  179.  2  fr.  50. 

devolution  de  la  memoire.  Par  HENRI  PIERON.  Paris,  Ernest  Flammarion, 
1910. — pp.  360.  3  fr.  50. 
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L 'education  des  anormaux.  Principes  d'education  physique,  intellectuelle, 
morale.  Par  JEAN  PHILIPPE  et  G.  PAUL-BONCOUR.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan, 
1910. — pp.  ii,  212.  2  fr.  50. 

Philosophic  de  V education.  Essai  de  pedagogie  generale.  Par  EDOUARD 
ROEHRICH.  Paris,  Felix  Alcan,  1910. — pp.  288.  5  fr. 

L'annee  philosophique.  Publiee  sous  la  direction  de  F.  PILLON.  Paris,  Felix 
Alcan,  1910. — pp.  284.  5  fr. 

Les  cent  un  propos  d'Alain.     2-e  serie.     Paris,  Comely  &  Cie,  1910. — pp.  236. 
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[ABBREVIATIONS. — Am.  J.  Ps.—  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  Ar. 
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entific Methods  ;  J.  de  Psych.  =  Journal  de  Psychologie  ;  Psych.  Bui.  =•  Psycholog- 
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Kant  und,  Wundt  uber  Metaphysik.    HEINRICH  ROMUNDT.    Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph., 
XVI,  i,  pp.  121-141. 

Kant's  seemingly  contradictory  statements  regarding  metaphysics  cannot 
be  explained  by  supposing  that  his  attitude  toward  it  had  changed  after  the 
publication  of  the  Critique  of  Pure  Reason.  A  much  more  reasonable  expla- 
nation is  that  his  adverse  criticism  had  reference  to  previous  systems,  while 
his  many  expressions  of  hope  for,  and  confidence  in,  metaphysics  refer  to  what 
he  conceived  to  be  the  true  science,  which  was  to  be  made  possible  through 
his  own  investigations.  Wundt  has  characterized  metaphysics  as  vain  and 
useless.  Such  a  statement  leads  us  to  one  of  two  conclusions:  either  Kant 
was  self -deceived  in  estimating  the  value  and  results  of  his  own  work  or  else 
he  has  been  misunderstood.  To  get  light  on  this  dilemma  we  must  study 
the  foundations  of  the  Kantian  reform  in  contemporary  empiricism.  Hume's 
conclusions  had  made  a  synthetic  experience,  such  as  the  consciousness  of 
motion,  impossible.  Kant  saw  that  such  experiences  must  be  accounted  for. 
Although  he  was  greatly  influenced  by  Hume,  he  used  the  empirical  scepticism 
merely  as  a  point  of  departure  from  which  to  proceed  to  a  more  adequate 
system.  Hume's  scepticism  led  to  positive  results  as  soon  as  Kant  had  pointed 
out  that  beside  the  a  posteriori  element  in  experience  there  are  certain  a  priori 
forms  of  the  understanding.  Although  he  is  concerned  mainly  with  the  latter, 
his  work  must  not  be  looked  upon  as  a  mere  'inventory'  of  the  forms  of  the 
understanding.  He  sought  to  lay  a  basis  for  a  true  science  of  metaphysics, 
and  repeatedly  declared  that  metaphysics  must  be  built  upon  the  foundation 
which  he  lays.  Because  his  subject  matter  is  abstract  and  his  style  often 
poor,  Kant  is  not  easily  understood.  In  case  of  a  misunderstanding  in  which 
his  positive  results  are  not  taken  into  account,  Wundt's  statements  are  not 
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so  surprising.     For  in  that  event,  the  metaphysics  in  question  is  pre-Kantian, 
the  very  metaphysics  which  Kant  himself  so  vigorously  criticised. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

The  Reality  oj  the  Temporal.  JOSIAH  ROYCE.  Int.  J.  E.,  XX,  3,  pp.  257-271. 
In  time,  reality  passes  through  a  series  of  changes,  which  constitute  the 
history  of  the  world.  The  conception  of  real  change  is  applicable  to  reality 
over  a  field  infinitely  more  extended  than  we  can  personally  verify.  The 
changes  of  the  accidents  or  relations  of  permanent  substances,  if  there  are  any 
permanent  substances,  constitute  the  events  of  the  time-order,  arranged 
according  to  two  relations:  the  'earlier-later'  relation  and  the  relation  of 
simultaneity.  Time  contains  a  series  of  events  everywhere  characterized 
by  novelty.  But  wherein  does  the  novelty  really  consist?  It  can  neither  be 
described  nor  presented  to  the  senses  as  data.  It  is  an  interpretation.  Time 
is  real  in  so  far  as  novelty,  evolution,  life  in  all  its  individuality  are  real.  These 
must  be  appreciated  since  they  cannot  be  described  nor  immediately  felt. 
But  how?  The  author  answers,  they  can  be  willed  in  the  case  of  our  own 
deeds  and  can  be  acknowledged  in  the  case  of  our  interpretations  of  objects 
and  of  persons  not  ourselves.  This  will  to  be  oneself,  to  have  one's  own  world, 
and  to  live  in  the  light  of  that  world  in  the  acknowledgment  of  its  fact,  is 
no  capricious  individualism,  but  is  simply  the  loyal  will  to  conform  to  an 
absolute-world  will  and  to  absolutely  real  standards.  This  is  what  the  new 
realism  is  trying  to  say.  A  man  gives  but  his  own  interpretation  of  the  world* 
as  he  conceives  it,  and  this  interpretation  expresses  his  own  will.  The  realist 
expresses  his  will  to  be  rational  by  renouncing  it  to  be  personally  capricious; 
and  this  appeal  to  what  the  absolute  will  decides  is  the  only  appeal  anybody 
can  make  to  reality.  A  time  sequence  is  a  sequence  of  novel  and  individual 
events,  each  expressing  somebody's  present  will  to  do  something  unique,  and 
to  find  his  own  place  in  the  world.  It  is  what  one  wills,  which  brings  him 
into  touch  with  deeper  reality.  The  time  order  as  a  totality  is  the  order  in 
which  the  world  will  is  conceived  to  live  out  the  whole  of  its  life,  to  do  the 
totality  of  its  deeds.  To  conceive  the  time  order  as  real  and  its  parts  as  in- 
terrelated is  to  conceive  that  the  world  will  actually  has  its  total  expression  in 
the  entire  time  process  of  deeds,  and  so  of  events,  past,  present,  and  to  come. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

Kriticismus  und  Naturphilosophie  bei  Otto  Liebmann.     BRUNO  BAUCH.     Kant- 
studien,  XV,  I,  pp.  115-138. 

Among  those  who  have  not  merely  interpreted  Kant  historically  but  have 
developed  the  Critical  method  in  its  scientific  applications,  Otto  Liebmann 
holds  a  prominent  position.  Recognizing  the  inadequacies  of  particular 
Kantian  theories,  he  has  nevertheless  maintained  the  permanent  significance 
of  the  main  idea  of  the  Critical  Philosophy,  and  proclaimed  the  famous  slogan, 
"Back  to  Kant!"  In  place  of  the  dogmatic  philosophies  of  nature,  Kant's 
philosophy,  if  rightly  understood,  proposes  a  critique  of  the  metaphysics  of 
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natural  science.  Bauch  is  not  concerned  with  the  large  task  of  treating 
Liebmann's  interpretation  of  the  Critical  Philosophy  and  his  critical  philosophy 
of  nature  in  its  entirety,  but  is  satisfied  with  indicating  the  way  in  which 
Liebmann  holds  the  two  to  be  related.  And,  first  of  all,  mysticism  and  em- 
piricism are  alike  repudiated,  the  former  as  'feeling-philosophy  with  feeling,' 
the  latter  as  'feeling-philosophy  without  feeling.'  A  distinction  of  paramount 
significance,  which  Liebmann  clearly  indicates,  is  that  between  the  fact  and 
its  transcendental  philosophical  explanation,  the  distinction  between  the 
'that'  and  the  'what'  of  the  fact,  or,  as  Liebmann  puts  it,  between  the  'Tat- 
sachlichkeit  der  Tatsachen'  and  the  question  as  to  what  the  facts  are  in  them- 
selves, or  whether  they  are  anything  at  all  'in  themselves.'  And  it  is  evident 
that  knowledge  of  facts  as  they  are,  independent  of  the  cognitive  conditions 
of  consciousness,  is  'wooden  iron.'  To  be  sure,  there  is  a  difference  between 
the  consciousness  which  is  the  presupposition  and  basis  of  all  knowledge,  and 
the  consciousness  through  which  these  presuppositions  are  themselves  recog- 
nized. All  true  'facts'  involve  interpretation;  everything  factual  is  already 
theory.  And  with  this  Bauch  is  in  complete  sympathy  when  he  says  him- 
self that  the  logic  of  facts  is  nothing  without  the  facts  of  logic.  When  we 
recognize  consciousness  and  reason  as  the  products  of  nature  we  should  not 
forget  that  this  recognition,  this  knowlege  itself,  presupposes  consciousness 
and  reason.  The  concept  of  an  object  of  scientific  investigation  is  already 
a  logical  concept,  just  as  the  concept  of  'nature.'  The  strict  uniformity  of 
natural  phenomena  is  the  indispensable  presupposition  of  all  science  of  nature, 
and  quantitative  determination  of  these  uniformities  is  the  condition  of  the 
exactness  of  the  various  sciences.  In  the  same  way  as  one  must  distinguish 
between  fact  and  explanation  of  fact,  one  should  strictly  discriminate  between 
explanation  and  origination.  In  this  connection  Bauch  discusses  Liebmann's 
interpretation  of  the  Critical  method  in  its  relation  to  some  tendencies  in  bio- 
logical science  and  in  philosophy,  especially  Kant's  'teleology,'  Weismannism, 
and  the  philosophical  significance  of  the  Deszendenztheorie. 

R.   A.   TSANOFF. 

Valid  Knowledge  and  the  "Subjectivity  of  Experience."     JOHN  DEWEY.     J.  of 

Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  VII,  7,  pp.,  169-174. 

Does  a  definition  of  valid  knowledge  have  any  meaning — to  say  nothing 
of  validity — save  as  based  upon  the  specific  detectable  traits  of  those  instances 
of  knowledge-enterprises  that  have  turned  out  valid  in  contrast  with  those 
which  have  turned  out  invalid?  Does  an  epistemological  definition  of  valid 
knowledge,  in  distinction  from  a  logical  definition,  have  any  meaning  at  all? 
In  short,  is  the  realist  a  realist  or  is  he  merely  an  anti-idealist?  Of  much  more 
import  for  the  future  of  philosophy  than  the  question  of  realism  vs.  idealism 
is  that  as  to  whether  the  theory  of  knowledge  shall  be  epistemological  or 
logical.  The  empiricist  believes  that  the  future  is  with  the  question  of  the 
differences  between  a  good  knowledge  and  a  bad  knowledge,  not  with  the 
problem  of  knowledge  uberhaupt.  J.  R.  TUTTLE. 
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Bradley  or  Bergson?    WILLIAM  JAMES.    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  VII, 
2,  pp.  29-33. 

Bradley  and  Bergson  agree  that  in  the  flux  of  feeling  we  directly  encounter 
reality,  under  the  form  of  a  transparent  much-at-once.  Both  thinkers,  more- 
over, contradict  the  idealist  tradition  that  concepts  originally  discontinuous 
are  woven  into  unity  by  synthetic  concepts.  But  while  Bergson  drops  the 
contradictory  implications  of  conception  and  turns  back  towards  perception, 
taking  it  up  integrally  into  his  philosophy,  Bradley  goes  back  to  conception, 
excluding  crude,  unmediated  feelings  from  forming  part  of  truth.  The 
radical  empiricist  must  follow  the  path  of  Bergson. 

J.    R.   TUTTLE. 

On  Evolutionary  Empiricism.     H.  S.  SHELTON.     Mind,  No.  73,  pp.  46-62. 

The  humanistic  view  asserts  that  the  so-called  necessity  of  a  truth  is  largely 
a  question  of  the  human  will  that  it  shall  be  universal,  a  necessity  which  we 
may  describe  as  primarily  emotional  and  only  in  a  secondary  sense  intellectual. 
The  fallacies  of  this  position  lie  in  its  claim  that  the  axioms  we  assume  origin- 
ate in  our  willing  them  to  be  true,  and  in  its  assertion  that  they  are  to  us  in 
the  first  place  postulates.  A  'postulate'  which  is  never  postulated,  but  which 
is  continually  used  and  so  becomes  self-evident  immediately  the  mind  is 
sufficiently  developed  to  understand  it,  is  so  nearly  allied  to  an  a  priori  truth 
that  the  term  postulate  becomes  misleading.  Fortunately,  however,  owing 
to  the  application  of  the  idea  of  evolution,  there  is  another  theory  which  admits 
that  truths  are  a  priori  and  inherited  in  the  individual,  but  are  the  product 
of  the  experience  of  the  race.  The  foundation  of  this  theory  is  grounded  in 
the  following  three  brief  propositions:  (i)  That  in  all  our  knowledge,  the 
perceptual  and  the  conceptual  elements  are  inextricably  entangled;  (2)  That, 
so  far  as  we  succeed  in  eliminating  error,  the  conceptual  abstractions  correspond 
to  definite  concrete  reality;  (3)  That  some  of  these  concepts  are  a  priori  to 
the  experience  of  the  individual.  Accordingly,  we  conceive  space  and  time 
in  a  certain  necessary  manner,  we  know  that  things  equal  to  the  same  thing 
are  themselves  equal,  because  objective  reality  corresponding  to  these  con- 
cepts has  ever  so  reacted  upon  man.  Ideas  which,  throughout  the  succession 
of  organic  forms,  are  invariably  consistent  with  experience,  produce  a  change 
in  brain  structure,  which  in  time  becomes  a  fixed  possession  of  the  species. 
The  process  of  conscious  philosophical  thought  is  then  the  abstraction  from 
the  content  of  our  experience  of  those  fundamental  truths  of  which  instinct- 
ively all  are  dimly  conscious.  If  a  principle  is  demonstrated  as  not  subject 
to  amendment  or  correction  by  subsequent  experiment,  this  is  the  same  as 
asserting  that  it  is  a  priori.  How  and  why  the  mind  can  abstract  concepts 
which  correspond  with  concrete  reality  is  a  fascinating  problem,  but,  in  this 
case,  it  is  sufficient  to  assert  that  we  know  it  does. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 
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The  Present  Phase  of  Idealist  Philosophy.     F.  C.  S.  SCHILLER.     Mind,  No.  73, 

PP.  30-45. 

The  writer  is  replying  directly  to  recent  articles  by  Mr.  Bradley,  whose 
philosophy  he  designates  as  a  chimerical  combination  of  absolutism,  scepti- 
cism, and  pragmatism.  Nowhere  else  as  in  the  articles  on  "Coherence  and 
Contradiction,"  (Mind,  No.  72)  does  he  think  that  Bradley  has  been  so  candid, 
clear,  and  free  from  the  pose  of  immeasurable  superiority  to  his  subject  and 
all  who  cannot  see  eye  to  eye  with  him.  Yet  even  against  the  position  in 
this  article,  the  charges  must  still  be  brought  of  (a)  verbalism  and  (6)  ab- 
stractness.  For,  in  the  first  place,  it  is  false  abstraction  to  conceive  ideas  as 
intrinsically  apart  from  their  use  and  verification.  Secondly,  the  conceptions 
of  coherence  and  comprehensiveness,  when  taken  in  abstraction  from  any 
concrete  application  to  real  problems  of  knowing,  are  ambiguous  verbal 
phrases.  Coherence  then  becomes  an  occult  quality  whereby  ideas  inherently 
stick  together;  comprehensiveness  merely  expresses  the  impossible  demand 
that  each  fragment  of  reality  shall  somehow  expand  into  the  universe.  Thirdly, 
it  is  plain  that  the  essential  selectiveness  of  thought  is  overlooked.  In  fact, 
the  ideal  of  knowledge  as  all-inclusiveness  is  a  false  one.  Fourthly,  reflective 
thought  does  not  find  it  necessary  to  construct  the  unity  of  the  universe,  but 
its  effort  is  rather  to  single  out  the  distinctness  of  individual  objects.  Fifthly, 
it  is  the  very  essence  of  humanist  logic  to  affirm  that  a  principle  is  merely  an 
empty  form,  if  it  is  taken  apart  from  its  application  and  its  use.  Lastly,  the 
ultimate  error  which  invalidates  Mr.  Bradley's  theory  of  knowledge  is  that 
it  has  committed  the  lazy  abstraction  from  the  personality  of  the  thinker  and 
so  has  dehumanized  thought.  For  he  is  over-cautious  lest  the  introduc- 
tion of  personality  distort  and  vitiate  truth.  Must  he  not  then  desperately 
assert  that  personality  is  unreal  and  negative  and  incapable  of  rational  recog- 
nition, like  evil,  error,  change,  and  time?  If  so,  the  rationalist  philosophy 
has  failed  to  deal  with  the  most  fundamental  nature  of  experience. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 

La  nature  de  la  pensee  logique.     K.  B.  R.  AARS.     Rev.  de  met.,  XVII,  6,  pp. 

808-823. 

Among  logicians  there  is  much  confusion  of  the  four  ideas,  real  proof,  logical 
proof,  logical  condition,  and  real  cause.  In  particular,  the  establishment 
of  scientific  hypotheses  is  regarded  as  logical  proof.  On  the  contrary,  it  may 
be  asserted  that  induction  is  not  a  logical  process  at  all.  Philosophy  has 
taken  a  great  stride  in  asserting  that  all  thought  is  symbolic,  and  in  discarding 
its  greatest  blunder,  the  maxim  that  esse  =  per  dpi.  All  thought  is  capable 
of  a  certain  analysis.  It  is  symbolic  in  that  its  object  has  independent  dura- 
tion. Between  objects  of  thought  and  psychic  states  there  is  a  certain  re- 
semblance, without  which  human  reasoning  would  be  eliminated.  In  its 
confused  use,  the  term  'thought'  may  be  applied  to  any  of  the  components 
of  reasoning — distinction,  assimilation,  and  projection.  Psychic  elements, 
in  the  last  analysis,  are  homogeneous;  practically,  psychic  states  are  complexes, 
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by  reason  of  the  substitution  of  present  feeling  for  memory.  Such  assimilation 
is  at  the  basis  of  symbolism,  in  which  an  image  is  taken  for  the  real  sensation. 
By  means  of  this  substitution,  which  differs  from  assimilation  or  fusion,  one 
projects  memory  into  the  past  and  reproduces  former  sensations.  The  past 
is  in  present  consciousness,  not  as  simplification  or  analogy,  but  as  a  present 
feeling.  The  function  accomplishing  this  projection  may  be  called  thought. 
Likewise,  anticipation  is  an  elementary  process.  The  living  past  or  future 
in  the  present  forms  the  basis  of  a  third  great  system  of  projection,  external 
reality.  To  a  concept  of  the  external  world,  the  notion  of  independence  is 
also  necessary.  The  fundamental  ideas  of  substance  are  duration  and  caus- 
ality. The  idea  of  causality,  which  is  a  product  of  both  thought  and  exper- 
ience, attaches  to  sensations,  not  to  representations,  which  are  weaker.  It 
attaches  to  expected  sensations,  the  constant  basis  of  which  is  enduring  sub- 
stance. In  primitive  reflection,  perceptions,  though  complexes,  were  not  the 
reality:  they  were  symbols  of  the  thing  not  seen.  Most  psychologists  agree 
upon  matter  as  an  enduring  cause.  This  belief  is  the  result  of  reasoning, 
but  is  not  a  logical  conclusion,  for  it  creates  something  out  of  nothing.  Reas- 
oning from  effect  to  cause  is  a  'dynamic'  conclusion.  The  confusion  of  dynamic 
with  logical  conclusions  is  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  names  for  concepts. 
The  words  of  logical  judgments  merely  serve  to  fix  the  attention  upon  the  real- 
ities. Logical  conclusions  are  strictly  formal,  differing  from  dynamic,  in 
that  they  never  go  from  past  to  future. 

G.    W.    PORTER. 

L' explication    scientifique    et    la    causalite.      W.-M.KozLOWSKi.      Rev.    Ph. 

XXXIV,  9,  PP-  225-254- 

The  author  argues  the  synonymy  of  scientific  and  causal  explanation.  The 
article  is  a  frank  criticism  of  that  view  of  scientific  procedure  and  laws  which 
is  represented  by  Mach  and  others,  whose  especial  interest  Kozlowski  finds 
not  in  strict  science,  but  in  the  logic  and  epistemology  of  science — an  interest 
essentially  philosophical.  The  old  conception  of  science  as  mere  description 
is  obviously  inadequate.  The  meaning  with  which  Mach  invests  the  term 
'description'  is  novel.  For  him  scientific  description  concerns  only  uniform- 
ities in  phenomena.  But  it  does  not  stop  there:  the  particular  fact  must  be 
generalized.  The  logical  view-point  moreover  requires  the  'elimination'  of 
causality.  Avenarius  tried  to  substitute  therefor  the  concept  of  the  'condi- 
tioned.' But  Kozlowski  finds  the  latter  conception  too  vague  and  inexact. 
The  condition  is  indispensable  to  the  production  of  the  result;  but  the  cause 
actually  and  necessarily  evokes  the  effect.  Mach  attempts  to  replace  cause 
by  a  relation  analogous  to  that  underlying  mathematical  functions,  and  argues 
complete  reciprocity  between  cause  and  effect.  And  Wundt  finds  an  anti- 
nomy in  the  problem  of  causal  succession:  Does  the  cause  precede  the  effect, 
or  does  it  not?  Kozlowski  would  solve  the  above  antinomy  as  follows:  (i) 
The  priority  of  the  cause  to  the  effect  is  not  a  temporal  but  a  logical  priority. 
(2)  The  relation  of  cause  and  effect  is  an  irreversible  dependence.  (3)  Causa- 
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lity  is  a  concept  expressing  the  irreversible  dependence  of  the  content  of  our 
perceptions.  Every  mathematical  function  expressing  physical  relations  con- 
tains implicitly  a  causal  judgment;  for  each  one,  when  applied  to  express  a  law 
of  nature,  assumes  an  irreversible  dependence  of  parameters.  The  cognitive 
value  of  causality  consists  in  that  it  arranges  our  concepts  in  a  series  where  each 
has  its  proper  place,  where  nothing  is  arbitrary  or  accidental.  Hence  it 
enables  us  to  lay  hold  on  reality.  A  mere  description  is  not  an  explanation, 
just  as  an  analogy  is  no  proof.  All  scientific  explanation  is  causal.  In  con- 
necting the  ideal  to  the  empirically  real  it  organizes  our  experiences.  To  pass 
from  observed  regularities  to  an  ideal  structure  —  this  is  the  theoretical  goal 
of  science.  It  unifies  our  knowledge  by  systematizing  it:  this  is  scientific 
construction. 

R.   A.   TSANOFF. 

Evolution  and  Consciousness.     C.   H.   JUDD.     Psych.  Rev.,  XVII,  2,  pp.  77- 

97- 

Instead  of  being  a  mere  by-product  of  organic  adaptation,  consciousness  is  of 
positive  importance  in  the  evolutionary  process.  It  is  a  product  of  evolution 
which  continues,  in  a  higher  form,  the  movement  manifest  in  earlier  adaptations, 
and  also  radically  modifies  the  direction  of  all  adaptations.  If  any  scientific 
explanation  of  human  life  is  to  be  attained,  it  must  be  based  on  a  thorough  study 
of  consciousness.  By  complexity  of  structure,  the  organism  attains  an  increas- 
ing degree  of  self-sufficiency,  the  goal  toward  which  organic  evolution  seems  to  be 
progressing.  Instead  of  adapting  itself  to  its  environments,  the  complex  organ- 
ism is  being  differentiated  from  its  surroundings.  Consciousness  remolds 
environment  for  individual  needs,  puts  it  under  the  control  of  the  individual. 
The  first  combination  of  the  responses  of  protoplasm  to  stimuli  was  not 
mere  adaptation  but  an  internal  integration  of  the  individual.  A  method  of 
combination  and  recombination  in  the  conscious  life  followed.  The  individual 
began  to  mould  the  outer  world  according  to  the  inner,  crudely  at  first,  more 
successfully  later  on,  while  at  the  same  time  he  conformed  to  the  environment 
he  was  absorbing.  Consciousness  solves  the  opposition  of  the  individual  and  the 
environment.  Certain  human  functions  have  grown  up  as  supports  to  con- 
sciousness, the  chief  one  being  that  of  language  with  the  devices  derived  from 
it.  Man  lives  in  a  world  of  words  and  here  carries  out  his  adjustment,  removed 
from  the  level  of  animal  modes  of  contact,  even  to  the  contemplation  of  the 
conscious  life  of  his  fellow  beings.  MacDougall  errs  in  his  attempt  to  minimize 
intellect  as  distinguished  from  instinct,  and  Darwin  goes  astray  in  his  solution 
in  terms  of  sexual  selection.  The  method,  end,  and  character  of  human  life  are 
all  different  from  those  described  in  any  formula  of  organic  selection.  Con- 
sciousness is  a  cause  of  events  in  the  physical  world;  what  man  does  with  his 
environment  depends  on  it.  A  human  being  may  be  a  composite  organism, 
but  every  rational  consideration  of  society  must  be  based  on  a  study  of  indivi- 
duals. Consciousness  is  not  some  new  fact  parallel  with  heat  or  electricity,  but 
a  new  sphere  of  adjustments.  In  solving  the  problems  of  the  relation  of  con- 
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sciousness  and  bodily  movements,  behavior  is  far  more  important  than  sensa- 
tion. When  the  evolution  of  consciousness  is  known,  the  relation  between  con- 
sciousness and  behavior  will  show  itself  as  two  phases  of  a  single  process  of 
adaptation.  Structural  psychology  is  limited  because  consciousness  is  a  type 
of  functioning,  not  a  static  fact  to  be  dissected.  Functional  psychology  makes 
clear  the  relation  of  consciousness  to  other  functions.  The  applications  of 
psychology  to  practical  problems  will  be  fully  worked  out  only  when  the  impor- 
tance of  consciousness  in  evolution  is  recognized,  when  the  trend  of  life  is  not 
considered  as  toward  organic  adaptation  but  toward  an  intelligent  conquest. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

Psychology  in  its  Relations  to   Biology.     ROBERT   M.   YERKES.     J.  of    Ph,, 
Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  pp.  113-124. 

This  paper  embodies  the  results  of  a  questionary  directed  to  twenty  promi- 
nent American  biologists.  Most  of  these  men,  it  appears,  lack  a  definite 
knowledge  of  psychology.  Many  of  them  think  that  there  can  be  no  real 
science  of  psychology  apart  from  physiology.  Among  those  who  hold  that 
the  two  are  independent,  a  number  do  not  admit  that  the  methods  of  psychology 
are  essentially  those  of  the  physical  and  biological  sciences.  Upon  the  psy- 
chologists themselves  will  devolve  the  task  of  showing  'by  works'  that  the 
material,  the  methods,  and  the  aims  of  psychology  are  essentially  the  same 
as  those  of  physics  and  biology.  The  following  reasons  are  given  by  the 
writer  for  the  lack  of  esteem  in  which  psychology  is  held  by  American  physical 
scientists:  (i)  The  lack  of  a  generally  and  unquestioningly  accepted  body  of 
presuppositions  or  postulates  to  serve  as  a  working  basis;  (2)  the  lack  of  strong 
and  research-impelling  faith  in  the  value  of  the  aims  of  psychology  and  in 
the  possibility  of  attaining  these  ends  by  available  scientific  methods;  (3) 
the  too-prevalent  lack  among  empirical  psychologists  of  thorough  training 
in  scientific  as  contrasted  with  philosophical  method,  and  (4)  the  prevalence 
of  poor  teaching,  and  especially  of  the  presentation  of  psychology  as  a  col- 
lection of  bizarre  phenomena  or  as  a  philosophical  discipline  instead  of  as  a 
science  similar  to  the  physical  sciences  in  aims  and  methods. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

The  Sociological  Basis  of  Ethics.     CHARLES  A.  ELL  WOOD.     Int.  J.  E.,  XX,  3, 

PP.  3I4-329- 

A  science  of  the  right  or  wrong  of  conduct  must  be  based  upon  sociological 
knowledge.  By  sociology  is  meant  the  general  science,  which  deals  with  the 
principles  of  social  organization  and  of  social  evolution.  By  ethics  is  under- 
stood the  science  of  right  and  wrong  conduct,  whether  for  the  individual  or 
group.  It  is  in  this  sense  a  normative  science,  though  it  has  descriptive 
portions.  The  author  defends  the  idea  of  a  normative  science  and  then  asks 
the  question:  Upon  which  of  the  pure  sciences  can  ethics  base  itself?  Biology 
serves  to  some  extent  but  is  inadequate.  Psychology  deals  too  much  with 
individual  minds,  not  with  the  interrelations  of  individuals.  As  a  science 
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of  consciousness,  it  can  throw  light  upon  the  origin  and  development  of  moral 
ideas,  but  can  do  nothing  with  the  social  nature  of  ethics.  Sociology  must 
furnish  the  immediate,  positive  foundation  for  a  science  of  ethics.  All  values 
that  are  generally  accepted  are  an  outcome  of  collective  life-processes.  A 
system  of  ethics  grows  spontaneously  out  of  a  system  of  sociology.  Judg- 
ments of  fact  and  of  values  cannot  be  separated;  knowledge  of  values  grows 
directly  out  of  knowledge  of  facts.  Moral  values  mediate  between  social 
knowledge  and  social  activity;  and  ethics,  as  a  science,  is  midway  between 
the  practical,  social  sciences  and  the  pure  or  theoretical,  social  sciences.  As 
an  independent  science,  ethics  must  criticize  and  harmonize  the  norms  of  the 
natural  sciences.  Ethical  norms  must  not  be  entirely  different  from  those  of 
natural  science.  The  moral  ideal  must  fall  within  the  limits  which  sociology 
determines  as  conducive  to  ultimate  social  survival.  Ethics  is  not  subor- 
dinated to  the  social  sciences,  but  they  exist  for  the  sake  of  furnishing  the 
raw  material  for  ethics.  The  moral  life  is  the  normative  aspect  of  the  social; 
the  moral  virtues  become  concrete  social  values.  Metaphysical  ethics  is  a 
final  development,  which  is  preceded  by  the  construction  of  a  relative  ethics 
based  on  natural  science.  If  ethics  is  based  on  an  entirely  metaphysical 
foundation,  there  can  be  no  ground  for  a  science  of  ethics.  In  fact  no  one  can 
discuss  a  practical,  moral  question  without  reference  to  social  criteria.  Both 
the  ethicist  and  the  sociologist  are  working  for  human  welfare,  the  former 
directly,  the  latter  indirectly. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

The  Ethics  of  Plato.     R.  G.  BURY.     Int.  J.  E.,  XX,  3,  pp.  271-281. 

On  the  ethical  side  Plato  received  his  stimulus  from  the  Sophists  and 
Socrates.  The  preliminary  dialogues  can  be  divided  into  two  classes:  those 
in  which,  by  the  Socratic  method  of  question-and-answer,  an  attempt  is  made 
to  arrive  at  definite  notions  of  moral  qualities,  and  those  that  have  a  definitely 
controversial  tone  dealing  with  the  teachableness  of  virtue.  In  these,  Plato 
criticizes  the  popular  conceptions  of  virtue  and  the  summum  bonum  and  clears 
the  way  for  the  establishment  of  the  positive  doctrine  set  forth  in  the  Republic. 
The  ostensible  theme  of  the  Republic  is  justice,  as  a  quality  both  of  the  state 
and  of  the  individual.  From  this,  the  other  virtues  are  found  to  emerge. 
Plato's  view  of  virtue  as  a  complex  unity  is  based  upon  his  view  of  the  soul 
as  a  trinity  in  unity.  The  notion  of  justice  he  seeks  to  expand  to  indicate 
virtue  at  large  rather  than  a  mere  fraction  of  it.  The  just  man  is  the  morally 
good  man.  Plato  looks  to  the  natural  and  logical  results  of  virtue  as  supplying 
in  themselves  intrinsic  value.  He  identifies  the  ultimate  notions  of  ethics 
and  ontology  and  assumes- that  the  Good  for  man  cannot  be  defined  unless 
we  have  a  knowledge  of  the  Good  as  Idea.  Knowledge  is  the  ruling  factor 
in  morals.  Neither  reason  alone  nor  pleasure  alone  is  identical  with  the  Good 
for  man,  which  is  a  complex  whole  of  which  the  most  important  ingredients 
are  Order,  Measure,  and  Reason.  A  bare  theory  of  reason  is  insufficient  for 
education;  men  require  a  living  example.  In  Socrates,  Plato  found  his  per- 
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sonal  ideal;    one  who  combined  the   beauty  of  the  theoretical  life  with  the 
ability  to  help  his  fellow  men  to  realize  virtue. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

Ethische  Betrachtungen.  GEORG  WENDEL.  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.,  XVI,  i,  pp.  14-19. 
The  writer  distinguishes  the  true  or  objective  idea  of  the  good  from  the 
subjective  ideas  entertained  by  specific  individuals.  The*former  is  absolute 
or  constant,  the  latter  is  relative  and  varies  with  the  insight  of  the  individual; 
the  former  is  the  criterion  by  which  acts  should  be  evaluated  as  good  or  bad, 
the  latter  characterizes  them  as  moral  or  immoral.  Reason  alone  can  give 
us  a  knowledge  of  the  true  idea  of  the  good  so  that  good  conduct  rests  not 
on  instinct  or  on  feeling  but  on  a  rational  will.  To  act  merely  according  to 
feelings  would  be  to  act  for  selfish  pleasure  alone.  An  act  can  be  moral  only 
when  it  results  from  a  knowledge  of  the  good  and  a  will  that  aims  to  realize 
the  'idea'  of  the  good.  Socrates  was  right  in  recognizing  the  essential  re- 
lation of  virtue  and  knowledge,  although  he  erred  in  disregarding  entirely 
the  influence  of  feelings  on  human  action. 

EDWARD  L.  SCHAUB. 

La  vertu  et  le  juste  milieu.  P.  D'HEROUVILLE.  Rev.  de  Ph.,  X,  4,  pp.  337-346. 
Aristotle's  definition  of  virtue  has  universal  significance.  It  is  akin  to 
Plato's  conception  of  virtue  as  a  harmony  and  also  to  the  Pythagorean  theory 
of  the  harmony  of  numbers.  Aristotle  distinguishes  between  an  absolute  and  a 
relative  mean.  In  the  latter  consists  virtue  as  the  proper  proportion  for  each 
individual.  This  conception  must  not  be  supposed  to  lead  to  indifferent 
morality.  Virtue  is  not  a  passion  but  a  middle  course  between  passions,  that 
is,  justice.  St.  Thomas,  following  Aristotle,  conceives  justice  as  the  absolute 
harmony  between  excess  and  deficiency.  Thus  all  other  virtues  may  vary 
with  individuals,  but  justice  is  an  invariable  proportion,  alike  for  all.  This 
conception  accords  with  common  sense  and  human  nature  and  it  is  easily 
harmonized  with  Christian  morals. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

La  mort  et  Vimmortalite  d'apres  les  donnees  de  la  biologic.    S.  JANKELEVITCH. 

Rev.  Ph.,  XXXV,  4,  pp.  358-380. 

Because  life  is  natural  and  death  unnatural,  there  has  arisen  a  belief  in 
immortality.  Does  science  corroborate  this  belief?  According  to  Weismann, 
death  appears  only  among  metazoa.  Individuals  die  when  they  are  no  longer 
useful  to  the  species.  Among  protozoa  there  is  no  death,  the  protoplasm  being 
immortal.  Gotte's  objection  to  this  does  not  hold,  for  the  encystment  of 
protozoa  is  a  hibernation  rather  than  death.  But  Hartmann  maintains  that 
death  is  evidenced  even  here  by  the  loss  of  individuality  of  the  mother-cell 
when  it  divides;  the  mother  has  died,  though  there  is  no  corpse.  Very  sig- 
nificant is  the  work  of  Hertwig  who  found  that  the  paramoecia  are  subject 
to  partial  death.  Under  both  natural  and  artificial  conditions  the  functional 
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nucleus  is  eliminated.  So  that  death  is  found  in  the  lowest  forms  of  life;  but 
what  is  its  necessity  or  use?  That  it  is  caused  by  cessation  of  reproductive 
functions,  as  Weismann  asserts,  is  an  unsatisfactory  explanation,  for,  among 
human  beings,  death  follows  only  after  a  long  interval,  and  another  cause 
must  be  sought.  Another  phenomenon  connected  with  death  is  the  gradual 
decline  of  old  age;  but  why  does  senescence  begin?  Probably,  contrary  to 
Weismann,  germ-plasm  and  body-plasm  decline  together,  the  former  not 
being  transmitted  intact  from  generation  to  generation.  To  say  that  living 
beings  have  acquired  the  faculty  of  dying  would  be  anomalous;  that  they  have 
transmitted  it,  absurd.  The  assumption  that  death  has  appeared  as  a  phe- 
nomenon implies  previous  immortality,  and  that  mortal  beings  should  arise 
and  eliminate  the  immortal,  is  contrary  to  all  expectation.  Now  since  death 
is  inherent  in  all  life,  is  there  a  death-germ?  In  the  attempt  to  isolate  such  a 
germ,  Muhlmann  found  that  from  infancy  to  old  age,  fatty,  pigmentary 
particles  invade  the  nerve-cells  and  gradually  fill  them  up.  But  this  fatty 
degeneration  of  nervous  tissue  still  appears  normal;  it  is  doubtful  if  it  is  the 
cause  of  bodily  decline.  R.  Hertwig  points  out  that  the  mass  of  the  human 
body  multiplies  most  rapidly  in  the  embryonic  life  and  concludes  that  cells 
of  metazoa  multiply  more  slowly  than  those  of  protozoa  because  the  former 
have  surrendered  their  individuality  to  the  organism.  But  his  theory  is 
disproved  by  the  rapid  multiplication  of  cells  in  cancers.  The  problem  of 
death  is:  Why  is  the  cells'  power  of  regeneration  lost  so  soon?  Is  the  question 
insoluble?  Perhaps  the  antithesis  of  life  and  death  is  mistaken.  Life,  in 
that  it  is  a  constant  change  from  one  state  into  another,  is  a  constant  dying; 
without  death  it  would  be  impossible.  A  psychological  explanation  of  death 
has  been  offered  by  Hartmann,  who  thinks  that  since  consciousness  is  neces- 
sary to  animal  life,  it  can  preserve  the  species  only  if  kept  fresh  and  active  by 
the  experiences  of  youth.  Long  life  breeds  ennui,  so  that  life,  to  be  continued 
must  be  embodied  in  young  individuals.  But  this  is  merely  a  shifting  of  the 
problem;  it  does  not  show  why  a  mind  becomes  weary  and  incapable  of  in- 
definite growth.  Like  the  other  attempts,  it  would  explain  one  unknown  by 
another.  It  is  futile  to  try  to  prove  the  usefulness  of  death.  But  since  life 
has  developed  properties  useful  to  its  own  maintenance,  we  may  be  content 
to  admit  the  usefulness  of  immortality.  That  life  will  be  developed  and  pro- 
longed, is  probable;  but  that  immortality  will  appear,  is  too  revolutionary 
to  expect. 

G.  W.  PORTER. 

The  Psychological  Basis  of  Religion.     EDWARD   SCRIBNER  AMES.     Monist, 

XX,  2,  pp.  242-262. 

The  definitions  reached  by  psychologists  make  it  clear  that  religion  is  not 
to  be  described  in  terms  of  a  religious  faculty,  religious  sense,  impulse,  or 
instinct.  Adopting  the  phrase  religious  consciousness,  we  have  a  term  that 
is  not  beset  by  confusing  or  conflicting  usage.  Now  what  is  the  psychological 
basis  and  nature  of  the  religious  consciousness?  For  functional  psychology 
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there  is  an  indefinite  variety  of  types  of  consciousness:  art  consciousness, 
masculine  consciousness,  race  consciousness,  class  consciousness.  Considered 
in  this  objective  way,  the  religious  consciousness  is,  in  all  races  and  peoples, 
a  tremendous  reality.  The  religious  consciousness  has  been  defined  in  various 
and  inadequate  ways  in  intellectual,  in  emotional,  or  in  volitional  terms.  The 
following  propositions  may  be  offered  as  indicating  the  general  point  of  view 
and  also  the  scope  of  the  religious  consciousness.  First,  religion,  or  the 
religious  consciousness,  expresses  man's  craving  for  life  and  attaches  supreme 
importance  to  those  objects  and  activities  upon  which  the  maintenance  and 
furtherance  of  his  life  depend;  second,  the  religious  consciousness  is  social  in 
its  nature,  involving  the  welfare  of  the  group  and  enveloping  the  mind  and 
will  of  the  individual  in  a  body  of  inherited  custom.  In  regard  to  the  first 
proposition,  a  study  of  ceremonials,  particularly  among  primitive  cultures, 
bears  out  the  view  that  religion  is  identical  with  the  will  to  live,  to  affirm,  to 
grow.  These  ceremonials  center  about  the  functions  of  preserving,  perpetu- 
ating, and  protecting  life.  Religion,  as  the  deepest  expression  of  the  will  to 
live,  centers  largely  about  the  chief  objects  of  food,  but  perhaps  even  more 
about  the  organs  and  functions  of  sex.  A  proof  of  this  is  the  great  importance 
felt  to  attach  to  the  ceremonials  surrounding  puberty,  marriage,  and  child- 
birth in  various  lower  cultures.  In  regard  to  the  second  proposition,  we  see 
that  the  religious  consciousness  is  social  in  its  nature  in  that  ceremonials  are 
corporate  in  character,  having  reference  not  only  to  the  group  but  to  its  re- 
mote ancestry.  We  observe  also  that  the  due  observance  of  religious  cere- 
monials is  felt  to  be  a  vital  condition  of  the  welfare  and  efficiency  of  the  tribe. 
The  social  consciousness  as  embodied  in  religious  ceremonials  has  the  force 
of  external  law  and  of  final  authority.  All  of  the  interests  and  values  of  life 
are  felt  to  center  in  the  tribal  symbols  and  religious  observances.  A  look  at 
the  ceremonials  and  the  symbolism  of  the  more  developed  religions  shows  us 
that  the  same  biological  and  social  character  is  preserved.  That  the  sex 
instinct  is  still  fundamental  in  religion  appears  in  that  many  of  our  most 
important  ceremonials  are  those  surrounding  marriage  and  childbirth.  It 
appears  more  directly  in  that,  as  shown  by  the  investigations  of  Starbuck,  Coe, 
and  Hall,  the  maturing  of  the  religious  instinct  coincides  with  adolescence,  or 
the  period  of  the  development  of  the  sex  instinct.  Thus  religion  is  in  its 
essence  the  elaboration  and  idealization  of  the  primal  instinctive  interests. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 

Association  and  ^Esthetic  Perception.     J.   SHAWCROSS.     Mind,   No.   73,   pp. 

63-81. 

The  subject  under  consideration  is  the  manner  in  which  the  mental  processes 
comprised  under  the  term  association  are  active  in  the  perception  of  what  is 
beautiful.  What  we  seek  in  art  is  a  presentation  of  life  in  all  its  aspects,  its 
sorrow  and  tragedy  as  well  as  its  joy  and  laughter.  All  we  demand  is  that  the 
particular  presentation  should  be  charged  with  a  deep  and  universal  significance, 
or  at  least  should  be  capable  of  taking  on  that  significance.  In  the  aesthetic 
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interpretation  of  imitative  forms,  association  is  doubly  active:  first,  in  recalling 
the  human  form  which  is  imitated;  secondly,  in  attaching  to  that  form  the 
mental  content  which  is  by  nature  allied  to  it.  Considering  now  the  type  of 
expression  which  utilizes  an  arbitrary  sign  or  symbol,  it  becomes  evident  that 
this  form  can  never  wholly  fulfil  the  conditions  of  artistic  presentation  or 
fully  earn  the  title  of  beauty.  The  aesthetic  appreciation  of  such  represen- 
tations must  always  fall  short  if  not  in  directness  and  spontaneity,  yet  in  ful- 
ness and  intensity,  of  our  enjoyment  of  pictures  of  natural  beauty.  Further- 
more, beauty  is  not  utility.  It  is  the  direct  expression  of  life  which  we  admire 
in  works  which  are  evidently  designed  for  a  purpose,  in  so  far  as  we  contem- 
plate them  aesthetically.  In  the  light  of  this  analysis,  the  inadequacy  is 
apparent  of  the  old  association  theory  of  beauty  which  maintains  that  the 
excitation  of  pleasurable  feeling  through  memory  of  past  delight  is  the  test 
of  the  presence  of  beauty.  The  truth  is  that  the  pleasurable  feeling  is  due 
to  the  intellectual  content  in  the  object,  and  arises  in  proportion  as  we  are 
forced  to  abandon  ourselves  to  the  life  expressed.  The  conclusion,  then,  is  this. 
In  the  first  place,  considered  as  a  normal  activity  of  the  mind,  association  is 
indispensable  to  the  apprehension  of  any  sensuous  form,  as  expressive;  that 
is,  unless  certain  associations  are  aroused  in  the  mind  of  the  beholder,  no  ob- 
ject, however  beautiful  in  itself,  can  inspire  in  him  the  sentiment  of  beauty. 
But  association  is  after  all  only  a  portion  of  the  mind's  intricate  machinery, 
and  to  see  in  it  the  true  source  of  any  aspect  of  our  emotional  life  is  no  more 
reasonable  than  to  regard  the  eagle's  wings  as  the  cause  of  its  swift  flight. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 


NOTES. 

The  Kantgesellschaft  announces  that,  through  the  munificence  of  several 
friends,  it  is  able  to  offer  a  new  prize-contest  (the  fifth)  for  the  best  treatment 
of  an  important  problem  connected  with  Kant's  philosophy.  The  subject 
announced  for  the  prize-contest  is:  "Kant's  Concept  of  Truth  and  Its  Signifi- 
cance for  the  Epistemological  Problems  of  the  Present  Time."  In  fuller 
exposition  of  this  subject  and  of  the  requirements  of  the  contest,  the  following 
is  appended: 

"Das  Problem  der  Wahrheit,  die  Frage  nach  dem  Inhalt  und  Wert  des 
Wahrheitsbegriffes,  sowie  ev.  nach  seinen  verschiedenen  Arten  ist  in  den 
letzten  Jahren  stark  in  den  Vordergrund  des  philosophischen  Interesses 
getreten,  sowohl  in  Deutschland  als  im  Ausland.  Es  ist  daher  an  der  Zeit, 
Kants  Begriff  der  Wahrheit  neu  zu  untersuchen  oder  vielmehr  iiberhaupt 
erst  zu  untersuchen;  denn  dieser  Begriff  ist  weder  in  den  grosseren  Werken 
iiber  Kant  eingehend  genug  erortert  worden,  noch  gibt  es  bis  jetzt  iiber  ihn 
eine  eigene  Monographic.  Es  bedarf  daher  einer,  aus  den  ersten  Quellen 
geschopften,  griindlichen  und  umfassenden  Untersuchung  daruber,  welche 
Rolle  diesser  Begriff  in  Kants  Philosophic  spiele.  Eine  notwendige  Vorarbeit 
hierzu  ist  eine  moglichst  vollstandige  Sammlung,  Sichtung,  und  Vergleichung 
aller  Stellen,  in  welchen  Kant  den  Begriff  der  Wahrheit  (und  verwandte 
Begriffe)  verwendet.  Doch  wiirde  eine  solche  ausserliche  Aufzahlung  allein 
nicht  zum  Ziele  fuhren:  es  erhebt  sich  vielmehr  die  wichtige  Frage,  ob  nicht 
Kant  durch  die  innere  Konsequenz  seines  Kritizismus  zu  einem  neuen  Wahr- 
heitsbegriff  getrieben  worden  sei,  ohne  zu  dessen  ausdriicklicher  Formulierung 
zu  gelangen.  Es  muss  auch  untersucht  werden,  ob  Kants  Wahrheitsbegriff, 
wie  er  in  der  Kritik  der  reinen  Vernunft  enthalten  ist,  iiberhaupt  ein  einheit- 
licher  ist,  ferner  ob  er  in  den  spateren  Schriften  festgehalten  oder  etwa 
erweitert  wird.  Indem  Kants  Wahrheitsbegriff  mit  den  Hauptbegriffen  seiner 
Lehre  in  organische  Verbindung  gebracht  werden  soil,  ist  die  ganze  Kant- 
ische  Erkenntnistheorie  an  diesem  Begriff,  so  zu  sagen,  neu  aufzureihen. 

Diese  historische  Untersuchung  soil  die  Grundlage  bilden  fur  die  kritische 
Prufung  des  Kantischen  Wahrheitsbegriffes,  und  diese  kritische  Untersuchung 
seines  Wertes  fur  uns  Heutige  wird  von  selbst  dazu  fuhren,  den  Wahrheits- 
begriff in  den  modernen  erkenntnistheoretischen  Richtungen  zu  verfolgen 
und  mit  demjenigen  Kants  kritisch  zu  vergleichen.  Die  bedeutenderen  er- 
kenntnistheoretischen Stromungen  Deutschlands  und  des  Auslandes  sollen 
in  Bezug  auf  ihren  Wahrheitsbegriff  gepriift  werden.  Es  sollen  dabei  sowohl 
diejenigen  neueren  Untersuchungen  des  Begriffes  der  Wahrheit  beriicksichtigt 
werden,  welche  sich  auf  das  naturwissenschaftliche  und  das  historische  Erken- 
nen  beziehen,  als  diejenigen,  welche  die  metaphysischen  Begriffe  und  die 
religiosen  Vorstellungen  betreffen.  Dabei  wird  die  Erorterung  der  Frage, 
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welche  Bedeutung  die  Kantische  Philosophic  und  ihr  Wahrheitsbcgriff  fiir 
unsere  heutige  Problemlage  auf  diesen  Gebieten  haben  kann,  den  natiirlichen 
Abschluss  der  ganzen  Untersuchung  bilden,  deren  Hauptresultate  zuletzt 
in  kurzen  Thesen  zusammengefasst  werden  sollen.  Auch  wenn  ein  Bearbeiter 
zu  dem  Resultat  gelangen  sollte,  dass  Kants  Wahrheitsbegriff  heute  nicht 
mehr  geniigt,  sondern  umzubilden  oder  durch  einen  anderen  zu  ersetzen  sei, 
soil  dies  kein  Hinderniss  der  Pramiierung  bilden,  da  nur  der  rein  wissenschaft- 
liche  Wert  der  Arbeit  entscheidend  sein  wird. 

A  first  prize  of  1 ,500  Mk.  is  offered,  and  a  second  prize  of  1 ,000  Mk.  Further 
details  concerning  the  exact  conditions  of  the  contest  can  be  obtained  free 
of  charge  by  anyone  applying  to  Herr  Dr.  Arthur  Liebert,  Berlin  W.  15, 
Fasanenstrasse  48. 

Professor  J.  A.  Leighton,  of  Hobart  College,  has  been  appointed  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Ohio  State  University. 

Professor  A.  W.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Chicago,  will  spend  the 
second  semester  of  the  year  1910-11  at  Stanford  University. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  peri- 
odicals: 

THE  HIBBERT  JOURNAL,  VIII,  4:  Pars  Minima,  An  Open  Letter  to  English 
Gentlemen;  W.  M.  Childs,  Women  Suffrage:  A  Review  and  a  Conclusion; 
William  James,  A  Pluralistic  Mystic;  Jethro  Brown,  The  Message  of  Anarchy; 
Carl  Clemen,  Professor  Harnack  on  Acts;  Louis  T.  Moore,  The  Metaphysical 
Tendencies  of  Modern  Physics;  A.  K.  Rogers,  Mr.  Bernard  Shaw's  Philos- 
ophy; E.  Armitage,  Why  Athanasius  Won  at  Nicsea;  C.  J.  Whitby,  Is 
Punishment  a  Crime;  /.  /.  Chapman,  The  Comic;  H.  Wildon  Carr,  The 
Philosophy  of  Henri  Bergson;  Borden  P.  Bowne,  Gains  for  Religious  Thought 
in  the  Last  Generation;  Discussions;  Reviews;  Recent  Books  and  Articles. 

MIND,  XIX,  74:  F.  H.  Bradley,  On  Appearance,  Error,  and  Contradiction; 
Hugh  MacCott,  Linguistic  Misunderstandings;  W.  H.  Winch,  'Physiological' 
and  'Psychological';  Oliver  C.  Quick,  The  Humanist  Theory  of  Value;  Discus- 
sions: D.  L.  Murray,  Philosophic  Pre-Copernicanism;  W.  J.  Roberts,  The 
Enumerative  Universal  Proposition  and  the  First  Figure  of  the  Syllogism; 
Critical  Notices;  New  Books;  Philosophical  Periodicals;  Note. 

THE  INTERNATIONAL  JOURNAL  OF  ETHICS,  XX,  4:  Felix  Adler,  The  Moral 
Ideal;  B.  Bosanquet,  Charity  Organization  and  the  Majority  Report;  Jay 
William  Hudson,  The  Classification  of  Ethical  Theories;  H.  S.  Shelton,  Spencer 
as  an  Ethical  Teacher;  F.  C.  Sharp  and  M.  C.  Otto,  Retribution  and  Deter- 
rence in  the  Moral  Judgments  of  Common  Sense;  Charles  Hughes  Johnston,  The 
Moral  Mission  of  the  Public  Schools;  Norman  Wilde,  Religion:  A  Luxury  or 
a  Duty?  Book  Reviews. 

THE  AMERICAN  JOURNAL  OF  PSYCHOLOGY,  XXI,  3:  //.  S.  Jennings, 
Diverse  Ideals  and  Divergent  Conclusions  in  the  Study  of  Behavior  in  Lower 
Organisms;  Franz  Boas,  Psychological  Problems  in  Anthropology;  Adolf 
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Meyer,  The  Dynamic  Interpretation  of  Dementia  Prsecox;  E.  B.  Titchener,  The 
Past  Decade  in  Experimental  Psychology;  Cheves  West  Perky,  An  Experimen- 
tal Study  of  Imagination;  W.  H.  Winch,  Color-Names  of  English  School-Chil- 
dren; Edward  L.  Thorndike,  Practice  in  the  Case  of  Addition;  The  Relation 
Between  Memory  for  Words  and  Memory  for  Numbers,  and  the  Relation 
Between  Memory  over  Short  and  Memory  over  Long  Intervals;  L.  R.  Geissler, 
Professor  Wirth  on  the  Experimental  Analysis  of  Consciousness;  Psycholog- 
ical Literature;  Book  Notes. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XVII,  4:  F.  M.  Urban,  The  Method 
of  Constant  Stimuli  and  its  Generalization;  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  A  Marked  Case 
of  Mimetic  Ideation;  Grace  Mildred  Jones,  Experiments  on  the  Reproduction 
of  Distance  as  Influenced  by  Suggestions  of  Ability  and  Inability;  Edw.  K. 
Strong,  Jr.,  The  Effect  of  Various  Types  of  Suggestion  upon  Muscular  Activ- 
ity; G.  M.  Stratton,  The  Localization  of  Diasclerotic  Light. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  VII,  6:  Newton  A.  Wells,  A  Description 
of  the  Affective  Character  of  the  Colors  of  the  Spectrum;  /.  C.  Hubbard, 
A  Curious  Secondary  Visual  Phenomenon  Resulting  from  a  Stimulation  of  the 
Macular  Region;  Henry  Sidney  Langfeld,  Suppression  with  Negative  In- 
struction; Psychological  Literature ;  Books  Received;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  7:  H.  Heath  Bawden,  Mind  as  a  Category  of  Science;  Psychological 
Literature;  Discussion:  E.  A.  Kirkpatrick,  The  Point  of  View  of  Genetic 
Psychology;  Books  Received;  Notes  and  News. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
VII,  12:  Francis  B.  Sumner,  The  Science  and  Philosophy  of  the  Organism; 
Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and 
News. 

VII,  13:  Ralph  Barton  P^rry, Realism  as  a  Polemic  and  Program  of  Reform, 
I;  Discussion:  H.  M.  Kallen,  James,  Bergson,  and  Mr.  Pitkin;  Reviews  and 
Abstracts  of  Literature ;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  14:  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Realism  as  a  Polemic  and  Program  of  Reform, 
II;  Joseph  Jastrow,  The  Physiological  Support  of  the  Perceptive  Processes; 
Discussion:  H.  Bergson,  A  propos  d'un  Article  de  Mr.  Walter  B.  Pitkin  Intitule: 
"James  and  Bergson";  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and 
New  Books  ;  Notes  and  News. 

THE  MONIST,  XX,  3:  Henri  Poincare,  Mathematical  Creation;  Adolf 
Trendelenburg,  A  Contribution  to  the  History  of  the  Word  Person;  Editor, 
Person  and  Personality;  Phillips  Barry,  Psanterin  According  to  Daniel,  III, 
5;  Bernhard  Pick,  The  Sayings  of  Jesus  in  the  Talmud;  W.  S.  Andrews,  The 
Construction  of  Magic  Squares  and  Rectangles  by  the  Method  of  "Comple- 
mentary Differences";  Criticisms  and  Discussions;  Book  Reviews  and  Notes. 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PniLOSOPHiE,  XVI,  2:  Olga  Hahn,  Uber  die 
Koeffizienten  einer  logischen  Gleichung  und  ihre  Beziehungen  zur  Lehre  von 
den  Schliissen;  0.  Hilferding,  Versuch  zu  einer  physiologischer  Grundlage  der 
Freiheit;  Alexander  Wedenskij,  Ein  neuer  und  leichter  Beweis  fiir  den  phi- 
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losophischen  Kriticismus;  H.  G.  Moreau,  Le  positivisme  de  Lamarck;  Martin 
Meyer,  Kategorischer  Imperativ  und  Religion;  Theodor  Kehr,  Ein  logischer 
Versuch  iiber  das  Kategorienproblem;  Hugo  Bergmann,  Zur  Frage  des  Nach- 
weises  synthetischer  Urteile  a  priori  in  der  Mathematik;  Jahresbericht. 

ARCHIV  FUR  GESCHICHTE  DER  PHILOSOPHIE,  XVI,  4:  Robert  Philippson, 
Die  Rechtsphilosophie  der  Epikureer,  II;  Isaac  Husik,  A  Recent  View  of  Mat- 
ter and  Form  in  Aristotle;  G.  L.  Duprat,  [Le  Stoicisme;  Chrysippe]  La  Doctrine 
Stoi'cienne  du  Monde,  du  Destin  et  de  la  Providence  d'apres  Chrysippe;  Wilh. 
M.  Frankl,  Platonismus;  Kristian  B.  R.  Aars,  Platons  Ideen  als  Einheiten; 
Siegfried  Hamburger,  Die  Kausalitats-Aprioritat  in  Schopenhauers  Schrift 
iiber  den  Satz  vom  Zureichenden  Grunde;  Alexander  Redlich,  Die  ' A.ir6(f>a<ris 
des  Simon  Magus  (Nachtrag);  Jahresbericht. 

VlERTELJAHRSSCHRIFT    FUR    WISSENSCHAFTLICHE    PHILOSOPHIE    UND    SOZI- 
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THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  HENRI  BERGSON,  I. 

A  CCORDING  to  a  French  philosopher  quoted  and  approved 
•**•  by  William  James,1  people  are  led  to  accept  the  philosophy 
of  Bergson  by  a  process  resembling  that  of  religious  conversion. 
One  is  either  a  disciple  or  one  is  not.  In  the  former  case,  although 
Bergson's  theories  may  have  been  made  the  subject  of  long 
study,  the  final  conviction  of  their  truth  is  based  less  upon 
reason  than  upon  feeling.  There  is  a  sudden  change  of  attitude, 
the  standard  of  philosophical  values  is  found  to  have  altered, 
and  in  the  new  light  all  things  take  on  a  different  aspect.  Such 
a  view  of  the  nature  of  Bergson's  philosophy,  in  spite  of  its  at- 
tempt to  rule  out  the  ordinary  canons  of  criticism,  possesses 
a  certain  measure  of  truth.  Bergson's  style  of  treatment,  the 
variety  and  vividness  of  his  imagery,  his  eager  enthusiasm,  all 
become  more  impressive  the  oftener  his  books  are  read,  and  all 
alike  mark  him  as  belonging  to  the  family  of  the  prophets.  More- 
over the  reason  fares  so  badly  at  his  hands  that  the  critic  feels 
ashamed  to  subject  such  brilliant  speculations  to  the  despised 
rules  of  logic,  and  thus  is  forced  to  believe  or  to  reject  in  silence. 
Nevertheless  it  is  as  philosophy  that  Bergson  propounds  his 
doctrines,  and  as  philosophy  they  must  be  judged.  A  sym- 
pathetic appreciation  of  his  standpoint  is  doubtless  necessary, 
if  we  are  to  understand  him;  but  before  we  can  even  try  to  de- 
termine the  value  of  his  writings,  they  must  be  not  only  apprec- 
iated, but  tested  by  rational  criticism.  Perhaps  it  is  true,  as 
Bergson  contends,  that  the  construction  of  a  metaphysic  should 
be  the  work  of  intuition  rather  than  of  intellect;  but  it  is  to 
the  intellect  alone  that  the  final  evaluation  of  even  an  intuitive 
metaphysic  must  belong. 

1A  Pluralistic  Universe,  p.  266. 
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That  Bergson  has  written  deliberately  and  without  haste,  is 
shown  by  the  dates  of  his  books.  The  Essai  sur  les  donnees 
immediates  de  la  conscience  appeared  in  1889,  Matiere  et  memoire 
in  1897,  Le  rire  in  1900,  and  devolution  creatrice  in  1908.  If  one 
leaves  out  of  consideration  the  third  of  these,  which  is  much 
shorter  and  slighter  than  the  others,  there  is  an  interval  of  about 
ten  years  between  his  publications, — a  good  record  for  a  philos- 
opher. Besides  his  books  Bergson  has  written  to  some  extent 
for  various  French  periodicals;  but  his  articles  are  almost  en- 
tirely upon  the  same  subjects.  Either  he  repeats  and  explains 
what  he  has  already  said  in  a  previous  book,  or  else  what  he 
writes  serves  as  a  foundation  for  some  future  volume.  With 
one  or  two  unimportant  exceptions,  the  chronological  succession 
of  his  publications  follows  the  logical  order  of  their  subject 
matter;  and  already  in  the  Essai  we  find  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  his  whole  philosophy  clearly  stated  in  much  the  same 
terms  as  those  employed  in  his  latest  books. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  this  fundamental  principle 
is  duration  and  that  it  is  of  absolute  not  relative  value.  Meta- 
physic,  if  it  exists  at  all,  must  be  the  possession  of  reality,  not 
a  merely  relative  knowledge  of  it.  There  is  at  least  one  absolute 
reality  with  which  we  are  in  immediate  contact,  namely,  the 
ego  which  experiences  duration,  noire  moi  gui  dure.1  In  duration 
we  have  the  subject  matter  of  all  metaphysics  and  our  knowledge 
of  it  is  the  absolute  truth.  Kant's  contention  of  the  relativity 
of  knowledge  is  justified  only  because  he  is  thinking  of  a  meta- 
physic  constructed  after  the  Platonic  pattern,  in  which  realities 
are  regarded  as  timeless.  It  has  no  application  to  a  philosophy 
which  looks  upon  time  as  the  very  essense  of  reality.2  That 
the  duration  of  the  ego  is  the  ultimate  truth  of  existence  needs 
no  further  proof  than  immediate  experience,  if  only  we  will 
take  that  experience  as  it  is  in  itself  and  not  as  it  is  represented 
to  us  by  the  intellect.3  In  fact,  the  instrument  of  knowledge  is 
not  intellect  but  intuition,  through  which  we  have  an  immediate 

l" Introduction  a  la  metaphysique,"  Revue  de  metaphysique  et  de  morale.  Vol. 
XI,  1903.  P-  4- 

*Ibid.,  pp.  29-36. 

'Essai,  p.  76;  L'evolution  creatrice,  pp.  295  f.  and  322  f. 
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grasp  of  ultimate  reality  which  can  be  obtained  in  no  other  way. 
When  we  cease  to  reason  and  to  analyze,  when  we  turn  to  inner 
experience  as  it  appears  in  feeling  and  volition,  then  we  become 
conscious  of  the  nature  of  true  duration,  which  is  constant, 
never-ending  change.  It  can  hardly  be  said  that  we  are  some- 
thing that  changes,  for  such  an  expression  implies  a  permanent 
substrate,  and  there  is  no  underlying  stability.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say,  change  changes.  When  we  are 
most  ourselves,  then  we  are  most  conscious  of  the  restless  flow 
of  duration,  which  is  pure  succession  without  any  admixture  of 
co-existence.  In  it  there  is  no  separation  into  parts;  its  different 
elements  mutually  penetrate  one  another,  and  are  multiple 
without  being  distinct.  They  are  related  as  the  different  parts 
of  a  melody  are  related,  where  each  phrase  in  a  sense  embraces 
all  that  preceded  and  modifies  all  that  follows.1  Duration 
knows  no  repetition;  the  current  which  is  forever  changing  is 
also  forever  new,  just  because  it  carries  the  part  along  with  it, 
as  a  rolling  snowball  grows.  It  is  absolute  heterogeneity;  it 
is  motion;  it  is  life. 

Yet,  perhaps  on  account  of  the  eternal  flux  of  duration,  our 
intuitive  glimpses  of  it  are  brief  and  serve  no  practical  end. 
Since  we  are  primarily  active  and  not  speculative  beings,  the 
greater  part  of  our  attention  must  be  turned  away  from  what 
can  be  of  no  service  to  our  immediate  purposes,  and  we  conse- 
quently content  ourselves  with  the  account  of  duration  that  is 
provided  for  us  by  the  intellect,  our  most  serviceable  tool  for 
action.  The  failure  of  philosophy,  both  in  the  past  and  in  the 
present,  is  the  result  of  a  misconception  of  the  nature  of  this  tool.2 
We  have  regarded  the  intellect  as  a  knowing  faculty,  whereas 
in  reality  its  function  is  purely  to  facilitate  action.  As  such,  it 
has  given  us  science,  and  thus  enables  us  to  extend  and  correlate 
our  activities;  but  when  it  pretends  to  provide  us  with  disin- 
terested knowledge,  it  is  outside  its  province.  From  it  we  obtain 
an  intellectual  construction  of  duration  in  which  the  unceasing 
flow  of  an  organized  whole  is  broken  up  into  small  pieces  and  then 

lILssai,  pp.  76-9;  M attire  et  memoir  e,  pp.  205  f;  L' evolution  criatrice,  pp.  5 
and  218. 

*Matiere  et  memoire,  p.  203. 
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fitted  together  again.  The  result  is  exactly  like  a  cinemato- 
graph.1 The  living,  indivisible  motion  is  translated  into  a 
series  of  immovable  pictures,  which  are  afterwards  treated  as 
if  they  were  themselves  the  motion  they  replace. 

These  two  conceptions,  namely,  that  of  duration  as  the  ulti- 
mate reality  and  of  intuition  as  the  instrument  of  true  knowledge, 
form  the  basis  of  Bergson's  metaphysics  and  of  his  epistemology 
respectively.  The  resulting  philosophy  has  a  double  aspect, 
one  negative,  the  other  positive.  In  the  first  place,  he  is  concerned 
to  show  that  not  only  science  and  philosophy  but  also  the  or- 
dinary consciousness  consists  of  the  intellectual  construction 
of  reality  which  is  best  adapted  to  our  practical  ends ;  and  secondly 
he  makes  the  attempt  to  wrest  from  intuition  a  metaphysic  which, 
so  far  as  it  exists  at  all,  shall  be  the  living  truth. 

Both  philosophical  systems  and  the  ordinary  mode  of  concep- 
tion unite  in  regarding  time  and  space  as  correlatives.  They  are 
sometimes  treated  as  the  empty  receptacles  for  objects,  some- 
times as  forms  of  the  knowing  consciousness;  but  in  either  case 
they  are  put  upon  the  same  basis,  without  a  hint  of  the  possi- 
bility that  they  may  be  incompatible  with  one  another.  Even 
where  the  attempt  is  made  to  deduce  one  from  the  other  and  so 
to  give  one  of  them  the  priority,  as  is  done  for  instance  in  Lotze's 
theory  of  local  signs,  the  essential  differences  between  the  two 
are  ignored.  The  confusion  is  the  more  deplorable  because 
upon  it  depends  our  whole  interpretation  of  physics  and  of  its 
relation  to  psychology.  Just  because  we  regard  space  and  time 
as  equally  quantitative,  we  get  an  entirely  false  conception  of 
the  nature  of  quality,  and  even  consider  the  reduction  of  the 
latter  to  quantitative  terms  as  an  advance  in  knowledge,  whereas 
it  is  really  only  a  means  of  making  the  world  more  amenable 
to  our  own  practical  operations.  We  are  constantly  dealing 
with  a  multiplicity  of  external  objects  and  with  a  multiplicity 
of  conscious  states,  with  intensities  that  are  physical  and  with 
those  that  are  psychical.  We  treat  them  all  as  if  they  were 
alike,  and  thus,  while  increasing  our  efficiency,  we  ignore  the 
peculiar  characteristics  of  duration.  In  reality  there  is  nothing 

1L' Evolution  crgatrice,  p.  331. 
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quantitative  in  the  intensity  of  a  psychical  state;  on  the  contrary, 
it  is  pure  quality.  A  greater  degree  of  intensity  means  an  in- 
creasingly complex  progress,  which  is  confusedly  perceived, 
and  the  different  degrees  of  which  for  purposes  of  convenience 
are  regarded  as  a  single  quality  with  quantitative  variations.1 
An  examination  of  the  different  kinds  of  states  of  consciousness 
will  show  that  the  statement  applies  equally  to  them  all,  though 
its  truth  is  especially  evident  with  regard  to  conation  and  af- 
fection.2 No  two  pleasures  are  qualitatively  identical,  and  no 
two  pleasures  are  quantitatively  different;  each  has  its  own 
peculiar  quality,  and  quantity  is  totally  inapplicable.  If  we 
compare  pleasures  of  different  intensities,  we  find  varying  com- 
plexities; and  as  we  shall  see  in  a  moment,  complexity  is  quali- 
tative. We  call  a  joy  intense,  when  it  colors  the  whole  of  con- 
sciousness, when  everything  takes  on  a  different  aspect  because 
of  it;  whereas  a  moderate  pleasure  is  less  pervasive  and  induces 
less  radical  changes.  The  case  is  a  little  different  where  we  have 
to  deal  with  states  of  consciousness  that  are  representative  of  an 
external  cause.3  In  them  the  perception  of  intensity  consists 
in  the  evaluation  of  the  size  of  the  cause  by  means  of  the  quality 
of  the  effect;  for  instance,  the  volume  of  a  sound  contains  an 
implicit  reference  to  the  size  of  the  exciting  body.  The  two 
intensities  are  found  as  a  rule  more  or  less  confused  with  each 
other,  because  the  simplest  effort  or  emotion  contains  some 
show  of  representation,  while  representative  states  are  usually 
affective  and  conative  also.  The  ideas  of  intensity,  therefore, 
may  be  reduced  to  two  elements,  (i)  the  idea  of  extensive  size, 
transferred  to  consciousness  from  the  external  world  and  not 
really  an  integral  part  of  the  psychical  state  as  such;  and  (2)  an 
internal  multiplicity  which  comes  from  the  depths  of  conscious- 
ness and  which  is  quality,  not  quantity.  The  constant  confusion 
in  our  thought  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  mul- 
tiplicity, that  of  material  objects  and  that  of  facts  of  conscious- 
ness.4 The  first  multiplicity  is  that  of  space  and  number.  It  is 
plurality,  juxtaposition,  the  quantitative  separation  of  one  object 
from  another  which  we  call  the  impenetrability  of  matter  and 

lEssai,  pp.  19  f.  *Ibid.,  pp.  28  f. 

*Ibid.,  pp.  54  f.  *Ibid.t  pp.  66,  92. 
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which,  in  its  ignoring  of  quality  for  purposes  of  mathematical 
calculation,  recognizes  the  solidarity  of  the  notions  of  space 
and  number.1  The  multiplicity  of  our  conscious  states,  however, 
has,  on  the  contrary,  not  the  least  analogy  with  the  units  of  a 
number.  The  two  are  totally  disparate,  and  the  true  duration 
is  entirely  unrelated  to  space.  Psychical  multiplicity  is  com- 
plexity; there  is  no  separation  between  the  different  parts,  which 
are  mutually  interpenetrating  and  which  are  divided  only  through 
a  spatial  analysis,  which  has  no  basis  in  their  own  nature.  The 
intellect,  with  its  clever  manipulation  of  the  material  at  its  dis- 
posal, falsifies  psychical  multiplicity  by  reconstructing  it  in 
terms  of  quantity. 

In  order  to  free  ourselves  so  far  as  possible  from  this  confusion, 
we  must  recognize  that  we  know  two  realities,  though,  as  after- 
wards appears,  they  are  by  no  means  equally  real, — one  hetero- 
geneous, that  of  sensible  qualities,  the  other  homogeneous,  which 
is  space.2  Where,  then,  shall  we  place  time  as  it  is  ordinarily 
conceived,  namely  as  a  homogeneous  and  indefinitely  limited 
medium,  the  parts  of  which  can  be  separated  and  counted? 
Such  a  time  is  by  no  means  identical  with  duration,  but  is  the 
spatialized  form  given  to  states  of  consciousness,  by  means  of 
which  they  may  be  treated  as  unchanging  solids  and  thus  made 
to  yield  a  point  of  leverage  for  action.  The  very  representation 
of  succession  under  the  form  of  a  straight  line  spatializes  it;  so 
does  every  distinction  between  past  and  present  successive 
states.  In  pure  duration  the  ego  lets  its  own  life  go  on  without 
even  implicit  distinctions.  This  does  not  mean  that  it  is  wholly 
absorbed  in  the  passing  sensation  or  idea,  nor  that  it  forgets 
what  has  preceded ;  in  that  case  we  should  have  mere  instantane- 
ity  and  no  duration;  but  in  the  recall  of  such  past  experiences, 
it  does  not  place  them  side  by  side  with  the  present  in  a  spatial 
juxtaposition,  but  holds  them  all  together  in  a  single  pulse  of 
activity,  which  resembles  the  solidarity  of  a  living  organism, 
each  part  of  which  is  distinguished  from  the  rest  only  for  the 
abstractions  of  thought.  To  attribute  the  least  homogeneity 
to  duration  is  equivalent  to  the  introduction  of  space.3  In  the 

I0p.  cit.,  pp.  68  f.  *0p.  cit.,  pp.  74-77.  *0p.  cit.,  p.  79. 
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ego  there  is  succession  without  reciprocal  exteriority;  outside  the 
ego,  a  reciprocal  exteriority  without  succession.1  Each  influences 
our  ideas  of  the  other,  and  the  result  is  a  conception  of  external 
things  and  of  internal  states  of  consciousness  as  both  quanti- 
tative and  both  existing  in  homogeneous  time.  Real  space  is 
without  duration,  and  in  it  phenomena  appear  and  disappear 
simultaneously  with  our  states  of  consciousness.  Real  duration 
is  made  up  of  heterogeneous  moments,  all  interpenetrating  one 
another,  but  where  each  moment  may  be  brought  into  relation 
with  a  contemporaneous  event  of  the  external  world  and  is 
separated  from  the  other  moments  just  by  this  relationship. 
From  the  comparison  of  the  two  realities  there  is  born  the  sym- 
bolic representation  of  duration  which  depends  upon  space. 
Duration  takes  on  the  illusory  form  of  a  homogeneous  medium, 
and  its  intersection  with  space  is  what  we  call  simultaneity. 
Each  of  the  states  of  the  external  world  called  successive  exists 
alone,  and  their  multiplicity  has  reality  only  for  a  consciousness 
capable  of  preserving  them  and  putting  them  into  an  exterior 
juxtaposition  with  one  another.2  They  are  preserved,  because 
these  different  events  of  the  external  world  give  rise  to  facts  of 
consciousness,  which  form  an  organization  and  in  which  the  past 
is  united  to  the  present  by  the  effect  of  this  solidarity.  They 
are  kept  external  to  one  another,  because  consciousness  remembers 
the  original  distinction  in  which  one  ceased  before  the  other 
appeared,  and  thus  ranges  them  alongside  one  another  in  the 
space  in  which  each  one  originally  existed  separately.  The 
space  which  is  employed  in  this  way  is  called  homogeneous  time. 
Due  entirely  to  the  utilitarian  proclivities  of  the  intellect,  it 
facilitates  action  but  vitiates  speculation. 

The  universality  of  the  application  of  such  a  category  and  also 
its  artificial  nature  will  be  immediately  evident  to  reflection. 
In  scientific  calculations  we  are  constantly  dealing  with  what  is 
called  motion  but  in  reality  is  the  limiting  boundaries  of  motion. 
The  space  traversed  by  a  moving  body  is  divisible  and  measurable, 
and  therefore  we  conclude  that  the  motion  itself  has  the  same 
properties.3  Mechanics  and  astronomy  deal  with  this  space, 
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not  with  the  motion  traversing  it ;  with  the  beginning  and  end  of 
intervals,  not  with  the  intervals  themselves;  with  movements 
which  have  been  completed  and  analyzed  and  thus  resolved  into 
static  simultaneities.  That  there  is  no  question  of  real  duration 
is  shown  by  the  fact  that  the  equations  which  express  quanti- 
tative relationships  would  remain  unchanged,  if  the  motions 
with  which  they  deal  were  all  either  quickened  or  retarded.  So 
long  as  the  change  was  uniform,  science  need  take  no  account  of 
it,  in  fact,  could  not  do  so.  But  for  duration  the  rate  of  move- 
ment is  of  the  utmost  importance;  it  is  the  very  stuff  of  which 
reality  is  made.  To  say  that  one  might  have  the  same  experience 
but  more  or  less  rapidly  is  nonsense;  under  such  circumstances 
the  experiences  would  cease  to  be  the  same. 

When  one  turns  from  science  to  the  less  systematic  construc- 
tions of  the  ordinary  consciousness,  one  finds  the  spatial  influence 
especially  prominent  in  the  more  superficial  aspects  of  mental 
life.1  Those  conscious  states  which  seem  least  essential  to  the 
experiencing  personality  are  the  ones  which  fall  into  distinct 
and  separate  form,  which  lend  themselves  to  scientific  description 
and  classification,  and  to  the  exteriority  implied  in  language 
and  in  social  intercourse.  But  when  we  feel  our  innermost 
selves,  there  is  no  such  separation  possible.  Instead  we  expe- 
rience the  heterogeneous  fusion  of  a  qualitative  multiplicity, 
which  has  duration  but  no  spatial  distinctions.  Yet  just  because 
the  more  profound  and  the  more  superficial  ego  make  up  a  single 
personality,  they  seem  to  have  the  same  kind  of  duration,  and 
to  be  equally  simultaneous  and  successive.  We  construct  an 
elaborate  philosophy  to  account  for  time  and  space  and  movement 
thus  misinterpreted,  oblivious  of  the  fact  that  intuition  is  con- 
stantly showing  us  motion  in  duration,  and  duration  and  space 
as  antagonistic  to  each  other.2 

If  we  leave  the  abstractions  of  homogeneous  space  and  time, 
and  return  to  more  concrete  experiences,  we  are  confronted 
with  other  questions  which  are  as  fundamental  for  psychology 
as  the  former  are  for  physics.  The  one  reality  with  which  we 
are  in  immediate  contact  is  le  moi  gui  dure,  and  it  is  necessary 
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to  understand  how  much  the  phrase  includes.  Evidently 
Bergson  does  not  mean  it  to  apply  to  the  whole  of  consciousness 
in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  term,  for  that  is  to  be  largely  attrib- 
uted to  the  spatialized  constructions  of  the  intellect,  which  are 
not  reality  at  all.  The  appeal  to  the  certainty  of  inner  experience 
has  little  resemblance  to  Descartes's  cogito,  ergo  sum.  It  often 
seems  to  be  merely  an  expression  for  the  vague  feelings  which 
lie  beneath  the  more  definite  contents  of  the  shifting  stream  of 
consciousness.  When  Bergson  really  deals  with  the  latter,  he 
takes  it  in  its  broadest  possible  sense,  and  speaks  of  the  whole 
sum  of  images  as  the  equivalent  of  the  world  of  phenomena. 
Everything  that  enters  into  my  experience — and  I  know  no 
other — is  my  image;  and  I  cannot  go  outside  of  consciousness, 
even  when  I  am  distinguishing  most  sharply  between  the  ego 
and  the  non-ego.  These  images  are  not  all  alike,  and  their 
principal  difference  seems  to  be  in  their  relation  to  the  ego.  For 
instance,  I  distinguish  between  a  chair  and  my  perception  of  a 
chair,  although  they  are  both  images,  and  upon  reflection  I 
cannot  see  that  the  one  exists  apart  from  the  other.  In  the  whole 
assemblage  of  chairs  and  chair-perceptions  certain  particular 
images,  those  of  my  own  body,  assume  a  privileged  position, 
upon  which  it  depends  whether  the  image  is  to  be  regarded  as 
matter  or  as  perception.  Whereas  matter  is  the  whole  sum  of 
images,  such  portions  of  the  latter  as  are  related  to  the  possible 
action  of  my  body  constitute  perception,  which  is  thus  a  selected 
part  of  matter,  and  belongs  to  the  object  rather  than  to  the  sub- 
ject.1 The  problem  of  both  materialism  and  idealism  is  to  ex- 
plain how  it  is  possible  for  the  same  images  to  enter  into  two 
different  systems;  the  one  where  each  image  varies  for  itself  in 
definite  proportion  to  the  action  of  surrounding  images;  the 
other  where  they  all  vary  together  in  accordance  with  their 
reflection  of  the  real  or  possible  action  of  a  single  image,  namely, 
that  of  the  body.2  Neither  materialism  nor  idealism  has  been 
able  to  solve  the  problem,  for  the  former  makes  of  perception 
an  accident,  while  the  other  destroys  the  order  of  nature.  The 

basis  of  both  difficulties  is  the  same,  for  both  theories  regard 
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perception  as  speculative  in  character,  and  the  whole  discussion 
turns  upon  its  rank  in  relation  to  scientific  knowledge.  That  this 
postulate  as  to  the  nature  of  perception  is  false,  may  be  shown 
by  the  most  superficial  examination  of  the  nervous  system  in  the 
animal  series,  the  development  of  which  is  parallel  to  that  of 
perception,  while  both  are  equally  instruments  of  action.1  A 
simple  nervous  system  means  definite,  unvarying  action,  while 
more  complicated  organs  signify  a  lack  of  determination.  Per- 
ception therefore  symbolizes  the  increasing  latitude  of  choice 
at  the  animal's  disposal,  and  appears  at  the  precise  moment 
when  a  stimulus  received  from  without  does  not  prolong  itself 
in  a  necessary  reaction. 

The  difference  between  perception  and  matter  is  one  of  degree, 
not  of  kind.2  Matter  consists  in  the  totality  of  images,  and  in 
order  that  it  may  become  perception,  everything  must  be  elim- 
inated which  has  no  relation  to  our  needs.  Perception  is  a 
selection  from  matter,  and  the  only  real  question  concerning  it  is 
how  it  comes  to  be  confined  to  such  narrow  boundaries,  when 
apparently  it  might  just  as  well  be  the  image  of  the  whole. 
The  answer  is  the  same  as  that  which  provides  the  solution  for 
other  difficulties.3  We  are  formed  for  action  rather  than  for 
knowledge.  Perception  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  photograph, 
but  as  a  tool.  As  such  it  takes  the  form  best  adapted  to  the  use 
to  which  it  is  to  be  put. 

The  case  is  entirely  different  with  memory,  which  is  idea  with 
no  motor  elements.4  Perception  is  virtual  action,  but  memory 
taken  by  itself  is  a  dream  in  which  the  entire  past  is  preserved 
without  the  loss  of  a  single  detail.  The  flow  of  duration  loses 
nothing  as  it  moves,  but  constantly  adds  the  succession  of  events 
to  a  whole  which  has  no  parts  but  which  is  infinitely  complex. 
Practically  inseparable  from  perception,  memory  pushes  the 
past  into  the  present,  and  thus  brings  still  another  instrument 
for  the  use  of  action.6  It  is  able  to  do  this  because  the  past 
survives  under  two  distinct  forms:  (i)  in  motor  mechanisms 
called  habits,  and  (2)  in  memories  proper.6  One  passes  by  insen- 
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sible  degrees  from  the  recollections  disposed  along  time  to  the 
incipient  or  possible  actions  in  space.  The  latter  depend  upon 
the  brain,  but  the  existence  of  memory  is  totally  unconnected 
with  the  integrity  of  the  cerebrum.  There  are  no  memory  or 
association  centres.  Memory  exists  in  its  own  right,  so  to  speak, 
and  cannot  be  affected  by  lesions  of  any  part  of  the  nervous 
system.  That  it  seems  to  be  so  affected  and  to  such  an  extent 
that  it  is  usually  regarded  as  conditioned  by  brain  action,  is  due 
to  its  intersection  with  perception,  through  which  it  becomes 
complicated  with  movement.  A  lesion  of  the  brain  cuts  off 
the  motion  by  which  memory  enters  consciousness  and  thus 
externalizes  itself.1  When  perception  takes  place,  the  mind 
chooses  one  by  one  the  different  analogous  images,  which  are 
launched  in  the  direction  of  perception.  This  choice  is  not 
operated  haphazard,  but  depends  upon  the  imitative  and  habitual 
movements  which  serve  as  a  bond  between  perception  and 
memory.  The  images  from  the  latter  are  reflected  and  united 
with  the  perception,  which  thus  is  centrifugal  as  well  as  centri- 
petal. There  is  a  solidarity  between  the  mind  and  its  object, 
and  a  different  amount  of  attention  means  a  new  experience. 
The  whole  mind  is  present  in  every  act,  but  it  chooses  its  images 
from  different  depths,  according  to  its  degree  of  tension.  In 
lesions  of  the  cerebral  cortex,  sometimes  the  body  can  no  longer 
take  the  automatic  attitude  required  for  the  selection  of  images, 
and  sometimes  the  memories  no  longer  find  there  a  means  of 
prolonging  themselves  into  action.  In  either  case  it  is  movement 
which  is  injured,  while  memory  remains  intact. 

Memory  belongs  to  duration,  to  the  eternal  flux;  perception 
makes  a  section  in  the  flowing  mass,  and  thus  constitutes  the 
sensible  world.2  The  latter  is  not  that  which  exists,  it  is  that 
which  is  being  made,  which  is  making,  for  consciousness  is  the 
synonym  for  activity.  Memory  therefore  becomes  conscious,  in 
so  far  as  it  is  related  to  activity;  and  since  this  is  always  a  small 
part  of  the  whole,  most  memories  will  be  unconscious.  They  all 
strive  to  push  their  way  through  the  door  opened  to  them,  but 
the  body,  which  selects  from  matter  those  images  that  are  useful 
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for  its  own  purposes,  plays  the  same  r61e  here,  and  chooses  the 
memory-images  suitable  to  the  exigencies  of  the  moment. 
This  selection  is  by  no  means  so  rigid  as  the  first,  and  so  in  con- 
nection with  the  memories  useful  for  action,  others  appear  also, 
which  are  mere  dreams  and  fancies,  and  which  form  the  basis  for 
works  of  artistic  creation.1 

The  study  of  perception  and  memory  serves  to  strengthen  the 
view  previously  set  forth  of  the  artificiality  of  space.2  If  per- 
ception is  merely  a  part  of  things,  then  the  two  must  have  the 
same  nature,  and  material  extension  cannot  be  the  abstraction 
of  which  the  geometrician  speaks.  Rather  it  will  take  on  the 
characteristic  of  extensiveness  which  belongs  to  images,  and 
which  differs  so  widely  from  the  space  of  mathematics  and  of 
science.  In  the  same  way  the  recognition  of  the  nature  of  pure 
memory  lessens  the  opposition  between  quality  and  quantity. 
Every  concrete  perception  is  a  synthesis  for  the  memory  of  an 
infinite  number  of  perceptions  succeeding  one  another,  and  the 
heterogeneity  of  sensible  qualities  may  depend  upon  their  con- 
traction, while  the  homogeneity  of  objects  is  due  to  the  relaxation 
of  the  spring.  The  difference  then  would  be  one  of  tension,  and 
thus  not  so  radical  as  at  first  it  seemed  to  be. 

From  whatever  aspect  consciousness  is  regarded,  reference  is 
constantly  being  made  to  the  activity  of  the  ego.  Evidently 
the  question  of  the  freedom  of  the  will  must  be  of  peculiar  im- 
portance for  a  philosopher  like  Bergson;  that  is,  if  for  such  a 
thoroughgoing  voluntarism  it  can  be  said  to  be  a  question  at  all. 
The  whole  difficulty  rests,  he  thinks,  upon  an  inexact  represen- 
tation of  conscious  states  and  especially  upon  a  misconception 
of  duration.3  All  physical  determinism  may  be  reduced  to 
psychological,  and  the  latter  implies  an  associationist  view  of  the 
mind.  The  associationist  puts  the  facts  of  consciousness  into 
space.  He  reduces  the  ego  to  an  aggregate  of  sensations,  feelings, 
and  ideas,  and  thus  never  gets  more  than  a  phantom  projection 
of  the  ego  into  space.  A  personality  is  not  made  by  putting 
together  different  states  of  consciousness;  it  is  present  in  its 
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entirety  in  each  one  of  them.  The  external  manifestation  of 
such  a  state  will  be  an  essentially  free  act  because  the  ego  alone 
is  its  author.  The  determinist  explains  every  action  as  a  sep- 
arate piece  of  consciousness  due  to  another  equally  separate  piece, 
and  supposes  that,  if  all  the  circumstances  were  known,  it  would 
be  possible  to  predict  exactly  what  the  resulting  action  would 
be.1  If  Peter  could  know  all  that  was  in  Paul's  mind,  and  all 
that  had  previously  been  there,  he  could  foretell  exactly  what 
Paul  would  do.  But  since  duration  is  a  reality  and  not  an  empty 
form  of  intuition,  the  rapidity  of  succession  must  be  considered. 
The  events  of  Paul's  life  cannot  be  separated  from  their  duration, 
and  this  could  not  be  shortened  without  changing  the  events. 
Peter  would  be  compelled  to  live  Paul's  life ;  and  since  at  any  other 
period  of  time  or  in  any  other  place  it  would  not  be  the  same  life, 
he  would  be  obliged  to  become  Paul.  He  could  not  get  the 
knowledge  of  Paul  from  the  outside;  and  with  Peter  once  iden- 
tified with  Paul,  the  supposition  of  the  possible  prediction  of 
Paul's  action  ceases  to  have  any  meaning.  Moreover,  the  de- 
terminist assumes  also  that  like  events  will  have  like  results, 
that  the  same  thing  can  happen  twice,  whereas  this  is  true  only 
of  our  intellectualized  conceptions,  never  of  the  reality  of  dura- 
tion, which  is  always  new.2  The  libertarian,  on  the  other  hand, 
may  admit  the  fundamental  postulate  of  freedom ;  but  since  he 
too  accepts  the  mosaic  view  of  consciousness,  his  defence  will  be 
based  on  mechanical  grounds,  which  logically  end  in  determinism.3 
True  liberty  is  to  be  found  in  a  certain  quality  of  the  action,  and 
not  in  the  relation  of  the  act  to  what  it  is  not  nor  to  what  it 
might  have  been.4  Deliberation  is  not  an  oscillation  in  space, 
but  a  dynamic  progress  of  the  ego  and  its  motives.  It  can  be 
experienced  but  not  analyzed. 

When  the  theories  of  determinism  and  liberty  are  transferred 
from  man  to  the  universe,  they  become  mechanism  and  teleology. 
Mechanism  implies  a  metaphysic  in  which  the  totality  of  the 
real  is  given  en  bloc,  and  where  the  apparent  duration  of  things 
expresses  simply  the  infirmity  of  a  mind  that  cannot  know  every- 
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thing  at  once.1  The  reality  of  duration  is  denied.  Teleology, 
on  the  other  hand,  implies  that  the  universe  realizes  a  ready- 
made  program.  It  supposes  that  everything  is  already  given; 
it  admits  nothing  new.  This  is  nearer  to  the  truth  than  mechan- 
ism, but  both  are  vitiated  by  the  use  of  intellectual  concepts. 
Life  is  larger  than  the  intellect,  and  it  is  only  through  intuition 
that  we  become  conscious  of  the  vital  current  in  ourselves  and  in 
the  universe.2 

The  ceaseless  change  of  duration  is  the  reality  in  all  living 
beings,  each  one  of  which  is  a  centre  of  activity,  like  the  human 
body;  and  probably  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong,  if  we  regard  the 
universe  as  made  in  the  likeness  of  ourselves.  It  would  hardly 
be  conscious,  but  it  would  resemble  consciousness,  and  would  be 
psychical,  not  physical.  It  would  baffle  definition  or  description, 
since  these  both  belong  to  the  intellect ;  but  intuition  in  some 
inspired  moment  might  seize  upon  it  and  make  us  feel  the  truth.3 
Even  now  we  may  make  a  beginning.  In  the  world  about  us, 
the  definite  contours  of  individual  objects  are  merged  in  the 
whole,  just  as  soon  as  our  own  action  upon  them  is  suppressed; 
but  there  is  one  class  of  objects  of  which  this  is  not  true;  living 
bodies  are  set  off  from  one  another  by  nature,  not  by  our  per- 
ception.4 Everything  that  is  alive  has  duration,  and  therefore 
the  development  of  life  will  be  the  history  of  reality.5  Life 
cannot  be  resolved  into  physics  and  chemistry;  in  it  nothing  is 
like  the  past,  everything  is  new.  The  most  adequate  concept  at 
our  disposal  is  a  philosophical  interpretation  of  the  scientific 
theory  of  evolution,  which  regards  life  as  a  spontaneously  devel- 
oping activity.  The  particular  forms  which  have  been  given  t( 
this  theory  are  more  or  less  mistaken,  just  because  they  are  more 
or  less  mechanical ;  but  they  all  alike  bear  a  certain  resemblance 
to  the  truth.  Life,  since  its  beginning,  is  the  continuation  of 
a  single  impulse,  which  has  divided  itself  among  the  lines  of 
a  divergent  evolution.6  Of  its  origin  we  can  say  nothing;  but 
such  a  question  has  no  meaning,  if  we  take  life  as  the  ultimate 
reality.  One  might  as  well  ask,  What  was  there  while  as  yet 
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there  was  nothing?  We  are  not  dealing  with  one  among  many 
subordinate  realities,  nor  with  one  that  is  merely  apparent. 
Just  as  we  feel  the  breath  of  life  in  ourselves,  an  impulse  which 
grows  and  develops  and  changes,  but  which  under  the  scalpel 
of  the  intellect  may  take  on  the  form  of  inanimate  spatial  ele- 
ments ;  so  we  may  feel  the  flowing  life  of  the  universe  and  realize 
that  here  we  are  face  to  face  with  reality.  Plants  and  animals 
are  not  individuals  set  down  in  a  material  world  no  less  real  than 
themselves;  rather  they  are  the  forms  taken  on  by  duration  in 
an  environment  which  it  creates. 

The  breaking  up  of  life  into  individuals  and  species  depends  upon 
two  causes;  the  resistance  which  it  finds  in  matter  and  its  own 
explosive  force.1  The  latter  apparently  would  be  sufficient  to 
bring  into  existence  innumerable  forms;  the  vital  impulse  has  in 
itself  the  tendency  to  take  on  various  aspects,  to  scatter  its  living 
force  in  many  different  directions.  That  these  are  not  more 
numerous  and  more  complete  is  due  to  the  fact  that  the  impulse 
is  limited.  To  speak  in  terms  of  human  action,  it  does  what  it 
can,  not  what  it  would;  and  moreover  it  encounters  the  oppo- 
sition of  matter  already  mentioned,  which  often  constrains  it  to 
abandon  one  form  and  take  on  another.2  The  nature  of  this 
opposition  is  difficult  to  understand,  and  still  more  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  some  of  Bergson's  other  theories.  Matter  is 
described  as  an  inverse  motion  which  runs  counter  to  the  vital 
impulse,  or,  what  is  declared  to  be  the  same  thing,  an  interruption 
of  the  latter.3  The  creation  of  matter  is  a  simple  arrest  of  the 
action  which  generates  life,  just  as  an  interruption  of  the  act  of 
creating  a  poem  spreads  it  out  into  sentences  and  words.4  As 
a  result  we  have  matter  and  intellect,  always  correlatives,  which 
thus  are  both  a  checking  of  the  vital  impulse,  a  constrained  pause 
in  its  spontaneous  flow.  The  tension  of  duration  is  relaxed,  and 
quality  becomes  quantity.5  Apparently  not  only  is  the  inverse 
motion  equally  primitive  with  that  which  it  opposes,  but  matter 
and  intellect,  though  neither  is  founded  upon  the  other,  yet 
become  progressively  so  adapted  to  each  other,  that  they  some- 
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times  seem  like  different  aspects  of  the  same  thing.1  They  are 
real  and  yet  unreal,  much  as  space  appears  to  be  at  once  an  ar- 
bitrary phantom  and  the  real  antipodes  of  duration.  Moreover, 
as  will  be  seen  presently,  the  vital  impulse  has  developed  the 
intellect  especially  in  that  line  of  evolution  which  culminates 
in  man.  How  then  can  intellect  be  cessation  of  evolution?  A 
dozen  other  questions  suggest  themselves,  but  the  problem  of 
the  status  of  matter  is  at  once  so  difficult  and  so  important  a 
one  for  Bergson's  philosophy,  that  it  can  hardly  be  discussed  in 
a  general  sketch  of  the  system  as  a  whole. 

Of  the  divergent  tendencies  which  have  been  developed,  some 
have  led  to  an  impasse,  two  or  three  have  continued  to  grow,  but 
only  the  one  ending  in  man  has  been  large  enough  to  give  free  scope 
to  the  need  for  creation  which  is  the  great  breath  of  life.2  The  dif- 
ferent tendencies  become  farther  and  farther  apart  as  they  progress ; 
but  since  they  are  all  portions  of  the  same  impulse,  they  present 
certain  likenesses  which  may  be  traced  throughout  their  whole 
history.  Both  resemblances  and  differences  and  the  movements 
of  which  they  are  characteristics  are  to  be  explained,  not  by  any 
external  causes  but  by  the  nature  of  the  vital  flux.  They  are 
in  harmony  with  one  another,  but  the  harmony  is  behind  them, 
in  the  relatively  undifferentiated  life  of  which  they  are  develop- 
ments, and  is  not  to  be  sought  in  any  teleological  conception 
of  a  goal  which  they  might  be  supposed  to  be  approaching.3 
The  first  division  is  that  between  vegetables  and  animals.  The 
plant  directly  manufactures  organic  substances  from  minerals, 
it  acts  as  a  storehouse  of  nutriment,  but  neither  moves  nor  feels ; 
while  the  animal,  obliged  to  go  in  search  of  food,  is  endowed  with 
locomotion  and  with  consciousness.4  The  characteristic  ten- 
dencies of  the  two  kingdoms  still  exist  to  some  extent  in  both, 
but  the  proportions  differ ;  what  is  accentuated  in  the  one  is  rela- 
tively inconspicuous  in  the  other,  but  in  both  cases  as  much  of 
the  primitive  tendency  is  preserved  as  is  not  incompatible  with 
the  work  in  hand. 

Of   the   four  great  directions  in  which  animal  life  has  been 
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engaged,  two  early  ceased  to  develop;  and  in  the  other  the  effort 
has  generally  been  disproportionate  to  the  result.1  From  primi- 
tive animals  are  descended  echinoderms,  molluscs,  arthropods, 
and  vertebrates.  The  two  latter  owe  their  success  to  their  escape 
from  the  hard  covering  and  the  resulting  torpor  with  which  all 
were  threatened.  In  them  both  development  has  consisted  es- 
pecially in  the  progress  of  the  sensori-motor  nervous  system, 
that  is,  in  an  increasing  variety  of  movements.  The  evolution 
of  the  arthropods  has  culminated  in  the  hymenoptera  and  in 
instinct;  of  the  vertebrates,  in  man  and  in  intelligence.2  Instinct 
is  the  faculty  of  utilizing  and  even  of  constructing  organic  in- 
struments; intelligence  is  the  faculty  of  making  artificial  objects, 
especially  tools  for  making  tools  and  of  varying  indefinitely 
their  construction.3  Intelligence  and  instinct  represent  two 
solutions  of  the  same  problem,  and  they  imply  two  sorts  of 
knowledge.  In  instinct,  the  knowledge  is  acted  or  "played" 
and  is  unconscious;  while  intelligent  knowledge  is  conscious 
thought.4  Instinct  is  cognizant  of  things;  intelligence,  of  rela- 
tions. Intelligence  is  a  knowledge  of  form;  instinct,  of  matter. 
Each  has  its  own  advantages.  There  are  things  which  the  in- 
telligence alone  is  capable  of  seeking,  but  which  by  itself  it  can 
never  find;  while  instinct,  which  could  arrive  at  them,  will  never 
look.6  Intelligence  is  suited  to  the  representation  of  the  discon- 
tinuous, the  immobile,  the  spatial.  It  can  form  categories 
which  are  applicable  to  any  objects;  it  can  analyze  and  catalogue 
and  make  all  this  into  an  instrument  of  action.  Instinct,  on 
the  contrary,  knows  only  continuous  motion;  it  is  in  direct 
contact  with  reality,  moulded  upon  the  very  form  of  life,  but  its 
knowledge  cannot  be  translated  into  the  language  of  intelligence.6 
Fortunately,  however,  instinct  is  not  outside  the  limits  of  the 
mind.7  In  the  phenomena  of  feeling  and  volition,  in  the  sym- 
pathies and  antipathies  which  are  not  reflected  upon,  we  exper- 
ience, though  in  a  vague  and  intellectualized  form,  that  which 
must  take  place  in  the  consciousness  of  an  insect  acting  by  in- 
stinct. 
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Is  there  no  way  in  which  man  can  get  back  a  part  of  what 
he  has  lost,  and  what  the  bee  and  ant  have  kept?  Intuition, 
which  seems  to  most  men  so  vague  and  so  untrustworthy,  is 
instinct  become  disinterested,  conscious  of  itself  and  capable 
of  reflecting  upon  its  object.1  That  such  a  development  is  pos- 
sible in  men  is  demonstrated  by  the  existence  of  the  aesthetic 
faculty.2  In  course  of  time  we  might  have  a  philosophy  equally 
near  to  reality,  formed  upon  life  and  not  upon  the  intellectual 
solidification  of  life,  felt  and  willed  rather  than  thought.3  Many 
persons  believe  that  this  is  impossible,  that  we  cannot  go  beyond 
the  intelligence,  which  is  our  only  means  of  knowledge;  but 
the  same  objection  could  be  brought  against  the  formation  of 
any  new  habit.  Theoretically  it  is  absurd  to  try  to  know  any- 
thing except  through  intelligence,  but  if  one  takes  the  risk,  action 
will  cut  the  knot  that  reasoning  has  made.  Bergson  does  not 
claim  to  have  been  able  to  do  this  to  any  great  extent,  and  so  to 
have  created  a  metaphysic  such  as  he  desires;  but  he  points  the 
way  toward  what  he  considers  absolute  truth,  through  the 
identification  of  the  knowing  subject  with  its  object  in  a  reality 
which  shall  be  lived,  not  translated  into  a  system  of  concepts. 

G.  N.  DOLSON. 
WELLS  COLLEGE. 

To  be  concluded. 
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OBJECTIVE  IDEALISM  AND  ITS  CRITICS. 

""*HAT  definition  should  keep  pace  with  discussion  is  a  well 
established  maxim  in  argument.  The  temptation  to 
exaggerate  differences  or  to  seize  upon  points  that  are  relatively 
unimportant,  or  perhaps  quite  irrelevant,  is  constantly  present, 
and  the  natural  outcome  is  inevitably  a  confusion  of  issues. 
In  the  heat  of  controversy  the  attack  is  likely  to  be  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  the  advice  given  to  a  person  of  pugilistic  pro- 
clivities: "Keep  milling  away;  don't  stop  to  pick  out  your 
friends."  In  the  more  sober-minded  critic  this  spectacle  easily 
begets  the  disposition  to  minimize  the  actual  differences  which 
exist  between  the  warring  factions,  and  hence  his  endeavors 
to  function  as  mediator  and  pacificator  merely  serve  to  make 
confusion  worse  confounded. 

The  course  of  the  discussion  that  has  been  going  on  concerning 
idealism,  realism,  and  pragmatism  is  an  exemplification  of  the 
point.  Thus  we  see  the  realist  assailing  the  idealist  because  the 
latter  reduces  objects  to  'mental  states;'  while  the  idealist  in 
turn  attacks  the  realist  for  entertaining  the  belief  in  'independent' 
objects,  and  the  pragmatist  for  attempting  to  find  a  starting- 
point  in  'immediate  experience,'  untinctured  by  thought.  Again 
the  realist  charges  that  pragmatism  is  merely  a  shame-faced 
idealism,  whereas  the  pragmatist  harbors  the  suspicion  that 
realism  is  nothing  but  a  revival  or  modification  of  the  old-fash- 
ioned copy  ism.  All  these  allegations  being  vociferously  denied 
by  the  aggrieved  parties,  the  contention  gains  color  that  the 
disputants  hold  essentially  the  same  beliefs  and  that  the  issues, 
therefore,  are  mainly  verbal,  a  contention  which  increases  the 
bewilderment  of  whoever  attempts  to  unravel  the  tangled  skein 
of  argument. 

A  situation  of  this  kind  reflects  little  credit  upon  philosophy. 
The  need  of  definition  has  become  sufficiently  urgent  to  justify 
repeated  attempts,  although  the  difficulty  with  which  professional 
philosophers  understand  each  other  leaves  little  ground  for  the 
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hope  that  the  situation  will  soon  be  remedied.  In  view  of  the 
fact  that  realism  and  pragmatism  have  appeared  upon  the  scene 
primarily  as  rivals  of  idealism,  a  proper  understanding  of  idealism 
would  seem  to  be  the  most  fruitful  point  of  orientation.  An 
interesting  attempt  to  define  the  idealistic  standpoint  is  presented 
in  an  article  by  Professor  Albee  on  "The  Present  Meaning  of 
Idealism."1  Philosophy,  as  the  writer  points  out,  is  concerned 
with  the  general  problem  of  experience.  The  endeavors  to 
explain  experience  in  terms  of  either  its  'external'  or  its  'internal' 
factors  have  had  their  day.  At  the  present  time  we  can  afford 
to  classify  both  dogmatic  materialism  and  subjective  idealism 
as  bygone  theories.  We  must  take  our  stand  upon  "concrete 
experience,"  upon  the  organic  unity  of  the  external  and  the 
internal,  a  unity  in  which  the  subject-object  relation  is  funda- 
mental. To  be  an  idealist  does  not  mean  to  believe  in  a  priori 
principles,  i.  e.,  principles  which  "may  be  detected  by  an  analysis 
of  experience  in  general,  never  by  dealing  with  experience  in 
the  concrete"  (p.  303).  Thus  space  and  time  are  not  mere  forms 
of  intuition,  but  are  real  in  the  same  sense  that  anything  else  is 
real.  The  differentia  of  idealism  does  not  lie  in  apriorism,  but 
in  the  fact  that  it  preserves  inviolate  the  seamless  garment  of 
experience.  Idealism  regards  experience  as  primary  and  not 
derivative;  it  refuses  to  admit  the  possibility  of  explaining  ex- 
perience in  terms  of  one  of  its  own  parts.  We  are  idealists  if 
we  insist  upon  this  primacy  of  concrete  experience,  i.  e.,  upon 
experience  as  an  organic  whole  in  which  subject  and  object  are 
not  independent,  but  interdependent  principles. 

That  this  characterization  is  consonant  with  present-day 
idealism  would  doubtless  be  generally  admitted.  That  it  serves 
as  an  orientation  in  current  controversy,  however,  is  not  so  ob- 
vious. As  a  differentiation  of  idealism  from  realism  and  prag- 
matism it  is  defective,  since,  after  all,  it  asserts  nothing  to  which 
the  realist  and  the  pragmatist  may  not  perfectly  well  subscribe. 
It  all  depends  upon  the  interpretation  of  the  language;  which  is 
only  to  say  that  the  differentia  of  idealism  is  still  to  seek.  Thus 
the  realist  and  the  pragmatist  may  agree  that  subject  and  object 
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are  organic  to  each  other;  that  "mind  is  not  an  entity,  endowed 
with  creative  power,  but  rather  is  one  side  of  experience  itself, 
regarded  as  an  organic  whole";  that  "'matter'  and  'form'  are 
meaningless  abstractions  in  this  connection;  what  is  'given'  is 
nothing  less  than  experience  itself"  (p.  304).  Even  the  old-time 
idealistic  watch-word,  'No  object  without  a  subject,'  need  cause 
the  opponents  of  idealism  no  concern,  unless  it  becomes  apparent 
to  them  that  the  phrase  is  intended  to  convey  a  meaning  which 
the  language  itself  does  not  clearly  point  out. 

In  substantiation  of  these  statements  we  need  only  inquire 
what  is  meant  by  the  assertion  that  the  subject-object  relation 
is  basal  in  experience.  The  idealist,  it  seems,  does  not  hold  that 
subject  and  object  are  explicitly  distinguished  from  each  other 
within  every  experience.  To  say  that  the  relation  is  'implicit' 
evidently  makes  everything  hinge  upon  a  definition.  That 
the  subject-object  relation  is  implicit  in  the  sense  that  experience 
somehow  contains  within  itself  the  potency  of  bringing  this 
relation  c>arly  into  the  limelight  of  consciousness,  is  so  self-evi- 
dently  true  that  disagreement  is  impossible.  In  this  sense,  how- 
ever, other  things  are  equally  implicit,  and  the  subject-object 
relation,  therefore,  does  not  appear  to  be  peculiarly  fundamental. 
Or  if  the  organic  relationship  of  objects  to  consciousness  means 
that  a  world  in  which  no  consciousness  appeared  would,  ipso  facto, 
be  a  different  world,  and  the  facts  within  such  a  world  would  con- 
sequently be  different  facts  from  the  facts  which  actually  exist — 
then  again  the  statement  is  merely  an  obscure  assertion  of  what 
is  evident  to  all  concerned.  As  against  an  antiquated  material- 
ism or  unreflective  realism  the  insistence  might  be  in  place,  but 
with  these  exceptions  the  assertion  of  an  organic  relationship  is 
not  only  harmless  but  amiably  trite.  And  finally,  as  regards  the 
the  contention,  'No  object  without  a  subject,'  we  are  again  em- 
barrassed by  the  question  of  interpretation.  If  this  be  taken  to 
mean  that  every  fact  in  the  universe  must  be  a  fact  for  some 
consciousness  like  unto  our  own,  with  its  own  psychological  pecu- 
larities,  then  indeed  there  is  room  for  disagreement.  But  this,  so 
far  as  I  can  make  out,  is  not  what  the  idealist  necessarily  means. 
Or  if  we  are  told  that  'subject'  and  object '  are  abstractions  from 
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a  'concrete  whole,'  we  find  that  this  doctrine  obtains  assent  from 
the  side  of  pragmatism;  and  so  we  are  still  without  a  workable 
definition  of  idealism. 

It  must  be  admitted,  I  think,  that  this  absence  of  a  satisfactory 
definition  for  idealism  is  properly  a  source  of  embarrassment  for 
the  realist  and  pragmatist  as  well  as  for  the  idealist.  Since  pres- 
ent-day realism  and  pragmatism  are  of  more  recent  date  than 
the  idealism  which  they  assail,  we  may  assume  that  they  are 
under  obligation  to  specify  the  precise  reasons  for  their  hostility. 
To  proceed  by  identifying  objective  with  subjective  idealism  and 
then  refuting  the  latter,  as  is  done  so  often,  does  not  expedite 
discussion.  If  we  avoid  this  confusion,  the  real  point  of  the  con- 
tention is  anything  but  apparent,  and  it  becomes  easy  to  under- 
estimate the  importance  of  the  disagreements.  Unless  the  rea- 
sons are  forthcoming,  the  opponent  of  idealism  is  open  to  the 
just  suspicion  that  he  is  disturbing  the  peace  by  brawling  with 
a  man  of  straw.  Professor  Bakewell,  in  an  article  in  which  he 
rightly  complains  of  the  misconceptions  to  which  idealism  has 
been  subject,  thus  states  the  case  against  current  realism:  "In  so 
far  as  realism  is  merely  a  protest  against  subjectivism  we  can  all  be 
realists.  If  it  means  to  affirm  the  existence  of  independent  reals 
outside  the  realm  of  experience,  and  therefore  wholly  independent 
of  consciousness,  it  is  the  old  hypothetical  realism  whose  absur- 
dities have  so  often  been  shown  up  in  the  history  of  philosophy. 
If  it  means  to  affirm  the  existence  of  independent  reals  which  are 
none  the  less  wholly  accessible  to  experience,  directly  experienced 
or  known,  it  is  hard  to  see  how  this  doctrine  differs  from  idealism, 
except  that  the  idealist  would  be  constrained  to  point  out  that  the 
word  independent  is  not  strictly  taken  in  such  usage." 

In  this  passage  the  realist,  unless  he  is  willing  to  accept  an 
alternative  which  is  repugnant  to  him,  is  confronted  with  a 
program  of  benevolent  assimilation  in  which  he  finds  himself 
cast  for  the  passive  r61e.  The  actual  ground  of  his  opposition, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  differentia  of  idealism,  may  be 
found,  as  I  venture  to  think,  if  we  remind  ourselves  of  the 
historical  antecedents  of  idealism.  From  Kant's  uncertain 
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disquisitions  regarding  the  a  priori  elements  within  experience, 
his  followers  deduced  the  conclusion  that  experience  is  a  union  of 
the  mediate  with  the  immediate,  of  the  evanescent  and  particular 
with  the  permanent  and  universal.  The  analysis  of  experience, 
it  is  held,  brings  to  light  a  constituent  which  is  variously  described 
as  Idea,  Thought,  the  universal,  the  element  of  mediacy,  or  the 
identity  in  difference.  This  element  is  transcendental,  in  the 
sense  that  it  is  not  an  event  occuring  here  and  now,  but  somehow 
holds  over  from  one  moment  of  experience  to  another.  Or,  to 
state  it  differently,  experience  contains  a  factor  which  transcends 
the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  moment,  not  merely  vicariously 
through  the  agency  of  symbolism  or  meaning,  but  existentially 
or  ontologically,  in  such  wise  that  a  reality  lying  beyond  the  circle 
of  the  passing  experience  is  yet  'present'  in  and  to  that  experience. 
Objective  idealism,  in  short,  is  transcendentalism;  and  transcen- 
dentalism, to  paraphrase  a  remark  of  Professor  James,  is  an  echo, 
the  faint  rumor  left  behind  by  the  disappearing  medieval  realism 
upon  the  air  of,  philosophy.  This  peculiar  blending  of  the  trans- 
cendental and  the  temporal,  of  the  universal  and  the  particular 
reminiscent  of  Plato's  Ideas,  is  asserted  to  be  fundamental  in  the 
structure  of  experience.  The  insistence  that  the  subject-object 
relation  is  implicit  in  all  experience  means  for  idealism  that  all 
experience  involves  this  synthesis  of  universal  and  particular,  or 
identity  in  difference,  a  synthesis  which,  when  grasped  by  our 
consciousness,  takes  the  form  of  a  distinction  and  relation  be- 
tween subject  and  object.  Hence  the  subject  is  not  a  thing 
among  other  things,  not  a  transient  function  within  experience, 
but  a  principle  of  organization,  co-extensive  with  experience  in 
the  widest  sense. 

An  apology  is  perhaps  due  to  the  reader  for  this  elaboration  of 
a  doctrine  with  which  he  has  long  been  familiar.  In  extenuation 
I  may  plead  that  it  seems  to  be  required  by  the  exigencies  of  con- 
troversy. The  opposition  to  idealism  seems  to  derive  its  inspira- 
ation  especially  from  the  doctrine  that  'idea'  or  'thought'  is  not 
the  mere  temporal  pointing  of  a  vanishing  experience,  but  a 
reality  in  which  the  distinction  between  meaning  and  thing  meant, 
between  here  and  there,  between  now  and  then,  is  in  some  sense 
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overcome  and  set  aside.  If  this  doctrine  be  set  up  as  a  criterion, 
it  would  appear  that  all  objective  idealists  are  to  be  found  in 
one  group  and  all  their  opponents  in  another. 

The  identification  of  idealism  with  transcendentalism,  in 
the  sense  indicated  above,  is  at  all  events  serviceable  to  a  certain 
extent.  It  not  only  enables  us  to  locate  the  point  upon  which 
realism  and  pragmatism  agree,  but  it  throws  some  light  upon 
the  accusations  that  pragmatism  is  respectively  idealistic  and 
subjectivistic.  Pragmatism,  or  at  any  rate  the  pragmatism 
represented  by  Professor  Dewey,  is  undoubtedly  idealistic,  if 
by  idealistic  we  mean  the  identification  of  reality  with  'concrete 
experience,'  in  the  sense  that  when  we  speak  of  reality  we  per- 
force imply  a  reference  to  a  situation  in  which  the  experiencing 
individual  is  a  vital  factor.  Object-in-relation-to-organism,  as 
Professor  Dewey  puts  it,  is  for  his  instrumentalism  or  immediate 
empiricism  the  final  category.1  Immediate  empiricism  is  idealism 
so  revised  as  to  leave  out  the  transcendental  factors.  It  agrees 
with  idealism  that  all  phenomena  are  qualified  by  meaning, 
that  thought  is  organic  to  experience,  that  the  categories  of  value 
are  supreme.  If,  however,  we  regard  this  latter  as  the  basal 
feature  of  idealism,  we  disregard  the  fact  that  the  experience 
in  question  may  be  interpreted  in  either  a  transcendental  or  in 
an  'instrumental'  fashion,  and  we  thus  lose  sight  of  what  is 
really  significant  in  the  pragmatic  movement.  It  seems  to  be 
true  that  these  two  types  of  interpretation  have  not  always  been 
carefully  kept  apart.  Pragmatists  have  laid  themselves  open 
to  the  charge  of  transcendentalism,  and  idealists  have  regarded 
instrumentalism  as  merely  furnishing  a  psychological  setting  for 
idealism.  Yet  in  principle  the  two  interpretations  seem  entirely 
incompatible.  Either  we  make  use  of  transcendental  elements, 
in  order  to  make  our  particular  experiences  cohere,  or  we  do  not. 
If  we  do,  then  the  'instrumental'  theory  is  'mere  psychology,' 
in  so  far  as  it  is  not  biology.  Its  assertions  are  not  to  be  taken  at 
face  value.  Subject  and  object  are  not  merely  functions  which 
arise  within  experience,  and  the  function  of  pointing  does  not 
exhaust  the  full  nature  of  meaning.  Pragmatism  asserts,  how- 
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ever,  that  this  is  the  whole  truth  of  the  matter  and  that  it  is 
possible  to  construct  a  consistent  scheme  of  experience  on  this 
basis.  Just  here  the  issue  is  joined. 

This  issue,  according  to  Professor  Dewey,  is  obscured  by  the 
fact  that  idealism  profits  by  an  ambiguity  in  the  conception  of 
thought.  Idealism,  as  he  maintains,  uses  thought  in  both  a 
functional  and  a  constitutive  sense.  "It  is  taken  to  mean  both 
the  organized,  the  regulated,  the  informed,  established  character 
of  experience,  an  order  immanent  and  constitutional;  and  that 
which  organizes,  regulates,  forms,  synthesizes,  a  power  tran- 
scendent and  noumenal.  And  the  oscillation  between  and  con- 
fusion of  these  two  diverse  senses  is  necessary  to  Neo-Kantian 
idealism.  .  .  .  The  fatal  fallacy  from  which  he  [Kant]  never 
emerges  consists  in  vibrating  between  the  definition  of  a  concept 
as  a  rule  of  constructive  synthesis  in  a  differential  sense,  and  the 
definition  of  it  as  a  static  endowment  lurking  in  'mind,'  and 
giving  automatically  a  hard  and  fixed  law  for  the  determination 
of  every  experienced  object.  The  concept  of  a  triangle  taken 
geometrically,  for  example,  means  a  determinate  method  for 
construing  space  elements;  but  it  also  means  something  which 
exists  in  the  mind  prior  to  all  such  geometrical  construction 
and  unconsciously  lays  down  the  law  not  only  for  their  conscious 
elaboration,  but  also  for  any  space  perception.  The  first  of  these 
meanings  is  intelligible,  and  marks  a  definite  contribution  to 
the  logic  of  science.  But  it  is  not  'objective  idealism' ;  it  is  a 
contribution  to  a  revised  empiricism.  The  second  is  a  dark 
saying."1 

From  idealistic  and  other  quarters  the  charge  has  been  con- 
stantly made  that  pragmatism  is  infected  with  subjectivism. 
The  idealist  charges  subjectivism,  because  to  him  there  can  be 
no  objectivity  apart  from  transcendental  elements.  Abstract 
these  elements,  and  we  have  nothing  left  but  'sensations'  and 
'states  of  consciousness.'  The  realist  joins  in  the  charge  because 
he  takes  exceptions  to  the  view  that  the  process  of  acquiring 
knowledge  is  a  process  in  which  things  undergo  a  change.  To 
the  accusation  of  subjectivism  in  the  latter  sense  the  pragmatist 

^'Experience  and   Objective   Idealism,"   PHILOSOPHICAL    REVIEW,  Vol.  XV, 
1906,  pp.  470-1. 
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pleads  guilty,  except  in  so  far  as  it  may  convey  the  suggestion 
— which,  it  seems,  is  usually  the  case — that  he  is  engaged  in  the 
attempt  to  rehabilitate  the  doctrine  of  'mental  states.' 

As  regards  the  charge  of  subjectivism,  then,  it  must  be  insisted 
that  the  question  is  wholly  one  of  definition.  By  subjectivism 
we  may  mean  that  there  is  no  truth  which  does  not  involve  a 
reference  to  the  individual,  i.  e.,  to  adjustment  or  adaptation 
as  the  standard  of  evaluation;  or  the  term  may  be  interpreted 
in  the  sense  of  Humianism — and  there  is  no  warrant  whatever 
for  identifying  the  two  meanings.  Taken  in  the  former  sense 
subjectivism  is  an  essential  characteristic  of  pragmatism;  but 
the  latter  sense  is  the  one  which  idealists  have  constantly  and 
erroneously  attributed  to  it.  The  Humian  subjectivism,  a 
subjectivism  which  begins  and  ends  with  'mental  states,'  is  the 
only  subjectivism  that  the  idealist  is  able  to  recognize.  Histor- 
ically this  attitude  is  of  course  quite  intelligible.  The  relationless 
mental  atoms  which  constitute  Hume's  entire  stock  in  trade  made 
the  inference  to  transcendentalism  both  possible  and  necessary. 
If  sensation  be  thus  conceived  there  is  no  escape  from  the  inference 
to  a  somewhat  which  overarches  space  and  time  and  which 
gives  to  our  experience  the  unity  that  we  actually  find.  The  one 
vicious  abstraction  necessitates  the  other.  The  rejection  of 
transcendental  factors,  therefore,  is  supposed  to  involve  a  return 
to  atomism.  To  quote  again  from  Professor  Bakewell,  who  has 
stated  the  alternatives  with  commendable  conciseness:  "Either 
everything  is  real  exactly  as,  and  no  further  than,  it  is  then  and 
there  experienced — and  then  there  is  no  occasion  to  speak  of 
correcting  or  rectifying  experience ;  or  there  is  in  every  experience 
a  self-transcendency  which  points  beyond  that  thing  as  experi- 
enced for  its  own  reality — and  then  good-by  to  immediatism. 
Either  atomism  or  transcendentalism."1 

That  this  disjunction  is  exhaustive  is  precisely  what  the 
pragmatist  means  to  deny.  It  is  true  that  there  can  be  no  oc- 
casion to  speak  of  correcting  or  rectifying  experience,  if  by 
experience  we  mean  mental  states.  In  the  article  previously 
cited  Professor  Bakewell  urges  that  a  doctrine  of  'mental  states' 
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is  foisted  upon  idealism  in  order  to  condemn  the  theory.  He 
may  reasonably  be  expected,  therefore,  to  sympathize  with  the 
pragmatist,  who  has  precisely  the  same  grievance.  If  it  is 
unwarranted  to  infer  that,  since  the  transcendental  is  organically 
united  with  the  finite,  evanescent  elements  of  our  human  ex- 
perience, therefore  the  experience  as  a  whole  may  be  reduced 
to  terms  of  mental  states,  it  is  equally  unwarranted  to  do  so  when 
the  claim  is  made  that  the  organic  union  of  the  individual  with 
the  given  situation  may  be  interpreted  without  the  aid  of  tran- 
scendentalism. Can  there  be  no  correcting  or  rectifying  exper- 
ience save  through  the  agency  of  the  transcendental?  Whether 
or  not  this  be  possible,  it  should  be  noticed  that  if  we  drop  the 
unfortunate  conception  of  mental  states  made  current  by  Hume, 
the  question  is  no  longer  a  question  of  logic  but  of  fact. 

The  identification  of  objective  idealism  with  transcendentalism 
also  aids  in  the  understanding  of  what  is  meant  by  'intellectual- 
ism,'  concerning  which  so  much  has  been  said  of  late.  While 
the  intellectualist  is  not  of  necessity  a  transcendentalist,  the  latter 
— unless  he  be  a  mystic — is  inevitably  committed  to  intellec- 
tualism.  If  experience  is  to  be  interpreted  from  the  standpoint 
of  transcendentalism,  we  are  committed  to  the  doctrine  that 
thinking  is  not  merely  a  process  of  functioning,  but  is  likewise 
'constitutive'  in  experience;  and  this  view  determines  the  cri- 
terion which  must  be  supreme  in  our  philosophic  thinking. 
Incidentally,  too,  it  sets  a  goal  for  thinking  which  can  never  be 
attained.  The  great  merit  of  Mr.  Bradley 's  work  is  that  it  brings 
both  these  facts  clearly  to  light.  Thus  the  mutual  determination 
of  qualities  and  relations,  which  from  the  standpoint  of  instru- 
mentalism  is  the  simplest  sort  of  fact,  becomes  for  transcenden- 
talism an  inscrutable  problem,  a  problem  which  finally  requires  us 
to  condemn  human  experience  as  mere  appearance.  If  thinking 
consists  in  the  reference  of  a  given  experience  to  some  other 
specific  experience  as  its  fulfilment,  as  pragmatism  asserts,  this 
mutual  determination  of  qualities  and  relations  is  not  a  problem 
but  a  datum.  The  question  as  to  its  nature  is  answered  if  we 
produce  a  single  instance  in  point.  For  transcendentalism, 
however,  the  matter  is  not  so  simple.  To  know  the  true  in- 
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wardness  of  this  determination,  we  must  see  the  given  instance 
as  a  fragment  of  the  absolute  experience  which  it  implies.  Or, 
to  put  it  differently,  the  standpoint  of  transcendentalism  obliges 
us  to  hold  that  there  is  an  inwardness  which  is  not  evident  to 
the  casual  glance.  Unless  we  know  the  given  experience  as  a 
member  in  an  organic  whole,  we  do  not  know  it  as  it  is.  We 
must  discover  the  hidden  identity,  the  deeper  unity,  which  binds 
the  given  fact  transcendentally  to  other  facts.  This  principle 
of  unity  must  be  such  that  its  own  inner  determinations  con- 
stitute the  facts  of  experience.  The  thinking  which  discovered 
it  would  at  the  same  time  discover  its  own  identity  with  it. 
Anything  short  of  this  would  leave  the  experience  in  question 
unintelligible,  since  the  test  of  intelligibility  is  in  this  case  the 
perfect  blending  of  particular  and  universal.  If  we  are  to  con- 
template this  perfect  union,  we  must  refuse  to  take  the  particular 
experience  as  a  datum.  That  is  to  say,  the  perfect  union  de- 
manded by  our  criterion  of  intelligibility  must  be  something 
which  haply  may  be  conceived,  but  which,  in  our  finite  state, 
cannot  be  immediately  presented.  Hence  all  theories  in  which 
such  a  shift  of  emphasis  occurs  are  asserted  to  be  non-empirical 
or  intellectualistic.  And  once  this  criterion  is  established,  our 
difficulties  multiply.  If  we  venture  upon  analysis  in  order  to 
find  the  principle  of  unity  demanded  by  objective  idealism,  it 
soon  appears,  as  Mr.  Bradley  has  shown,  that  qualities  presuppose 
relations  and  relations  in  turn  presuppose  qualities,  and  beyond 
this  we  cannot  get.  We  are  thus  thrown  back  upon  our  starting- 
point,  and  Mr.  Bradley's  intellect  remains  unsatisfied.  To  rest 
here  and  to  say  that  the  thing  as  experienced  is  as  real  as  any- 
thing else,  is  to  forsake  transcendentalism.  It  seems,  however, 
that  the  experience  presents  a  problem  only  if  we  insist  ante- 
cedently upon  the  truth  of  transcendentalism. 

Mr.  Bradley's  conclusion  that  human  experience  is  appearance 
indicates  that  idealism  has  an  unpleasant  affinity  with  agnos- 
ticism, an  affinity  easily  understood  if  we  consider  the  intellec- 
tualistic bias  common  to  both.  To  say  that  the  trouble  results 
from  an  artificial  separation  of  qualities  and  relations  merely 
shows  a' failure  to  comprehend  the  nature  of  the  problem.  To 
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insist  that  the  two  are  'organic,'  that  the  absolute  experience 
is  related  to  human  experience,  not  as  more  to  less  but  as  whole 
to  part,  that  the  absolute  experience  is  present  in  and  through 
our  finite  experience,  that  the  latter  cannot  be  understood  apart 
from  the  former,  any  more  than  a  hand  or  foot  can  be  understood 
apart  from  the  organism  to  which  it  belongs — such  and  similar 
protestations  with  which  endless  reiteration  has  made  us  suf- 
ficiently familiar,  is  merely  to  offer  us  a  program  in  lieu  of  per- 
formance. All  this  is  doubtless  the  goal  which  transcendentalism 
sets  itself.  Whether  it  can  be  attained  still  remains  to  be  seen; 
and  meanwhile  it  is  worth  remembering  that  to  set  forth  the 
ultimate  goal  is  not  equivalent  to  an  elucidation  of  the  various 
steps  by  which  it  must  be  reached. 

A  word  or  two  may  be  added  at  this  point  in  order  to  indicate 
the  divergence  of  current  realism  from  both  idealism  and  prag- 
matism. It  has  already  been  stated  that  realism  is  at  one  with 
pragmatism  in  its  denial  of  transcendentalism.  In  the  attempt, 
however,  to  construe  experience  without  the  aid  of  transcendental 
factors,  realism  and  pragmatism  proceed  by  separate  paths. 
The  program  offered  by  realism  is  the  more  radical,  in  that  it 
concedes  less  to  the  idealistic  position.  Human  attitudes  and 
values,  as  is  maintained,  with  idealistic  sanction,  by  Professor 
Dewey's  immediate  empiricism,  invest  and  determine  all  objects 
of  experience,  and  there  is  no  speech  nor  language  where  their 
voice  is  not  heard.  According  to  instrumentalism,  the  aim  of 
knowledge,  when  viewed  as  a  question-answer  process,  is  to  work 
a  certain  change  in  things,  to  make  a  certain  difference  in  reality. 
True  knowledge  means  that  the  right  kind  of  difference  has  been 
made.  "The  right,  the  true  and  good,  difference  is  that  which 
carries  out  satisfactorily  the  specific  purpose  for  the  sake  of 
which  knowing  occurs."1  Realism,  on  the  other  hand,  denies 
that  the  individual,  in  the  furtherance  of  intelligent  activity, 
accomplishes  a  change  in  things  through  the  process  of  knowing, 
and  hence  it  charges  subjectivism.  In  developing  its  own  posi- 
tion it  has  wavered  between  the  old  view  that  consciousness  is  a 
distinct  kind  of  entity,  and  the  view  that  consciousness  is  a 

1  Essays  in  Honor  of  William  James,  p.  69. 
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function  of  things  which  translates  things  into  the  language  of 
universals.  While  it  has  shown  some  splendid  virility,  the  realis- 
tic movement  of  our  day  has  not,  on  the  one  hand,  succeeded 
in  eliminating  the  difficulties  inherent  in  the  notion  of  conscious- 
ness as  an  entity,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  has  it  offered  any 
thorough  analysis  of  doubt  and  error,  so  as  to  reveal  the  organic 
relationship  of  cognition  with  the  antecedent  situation  in  which 
it  has  its  origin. 

Whatever  the  merits  of  pragmatism  and  realism,  however, 
they  present  a  challenge  to  idealism  which  cannot  be  ignored. 
Whether  or  not  idealism  will  ultimately  succeed  in  its  task,  the 
reconciliation  and  blending  of  the  particular  and  the  transcen- 
dental is  at  all  events  its  peculiar  and  pressing  obligation.  Unless 
this  reconciliation  can  be  accomplished,  transcendentalism  fails 
to  justify  itself  and  must  be  discarded.  In  the  past  it  has  been 
far  too  much  disposed  to  confine  itself  to  reiteration  and  criticism, 
being  content  to  see  in  a  glass  darkly  the  reconciliation  which 
hitherto  the  absolute  alone  might  behold  face  to  face,  and  trusting 
that  the  defects  of  competing  views  would  be  accounted  unto  itself 
as  righteousness.  As  regards  realism,  the  issue  lies  in  the  question 
whether  the  relation  of  the  experiencing  individual  to  the  objects 
of  experience  is  essentially  additive  or  organic,  in  the  sense 
previously  indicated.  As  regards  pragmatism,  the  issue  lies 
in  the  question  whether  this  relation,  admittedly  organic,  must 
or  can  be  interpreted  in  transcendental  terms.  As  regards  both 
realism  and  pragmatism,  the  issue  concerns  the  method  and 
assumptions  by  which  the  conclusions  of  transcendentalism  are 
obtained.  As  was  stated  before,  if  we  assume,  in  the  manner  of 
Hume,  that  sensation  consists  of  relationless  units,  the  logic  of 
transcendentalism  is  irresistible.  But  even  in  the  doctrine  of 
sensation  offered  us  by  writers  like  Bradley  and  Royce,  who 
disavow  Hume,  the  leaven  of  transcendentalism  leavens  the  whole 
loaf.  One  can  scarcely  escape  the  impression  that  their  revision 
of  Hume's  psychology,  instead  of  being  a  preliminary  to  their 
metaphysics,  is  a  revision  which  is  undertaken  from  the  stand- 
point of  an  antecedently  established  metaphysics,  and  is  thus 
rendered  futile.  Meaning  is  persistently  invested  with  onto- 
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logical  qualiiies;  with  thinghood,  in  short;  and  is  thus  set  over 
against  the  immediate  experience,  with  the  result  that  the  familiar 
contrast  of  the  particular  and  the  transcendental,  and  the  re- 
sultant problem,  are  reinstated  in  essentially  the  same  form. 
Hence  the  perpetual  shifting  in  transcendentalist  writings  from 
'meaning'  to  'existence,'  from  experience  as  a  temporal  process 
to  'universal  experience,'  from  thought  to  'Thought';  an  oscil- 
lation that  obscures  the  inherent  antipathy  between  the  two 
elements  which  idealism  vainly  seeks  to  unite. 

That  such  antipathy  exists,  in  spite  of  the  efforts  to  prove  the 
contrary,  is  the  charge  with  which  the  objective  idealism  of  the 
present  time  finds  itself  confronted.  And  if  idealism  is  to  defend 
itself  against  this  charge,  it  must  cease  to  urge  its  abstract 
transcendentalism  as  a  substitute  for  the  equally  abstract 
immediatism  of  a  former  day.  If  transcendentalism  is  to  be 
proved  tenable  and  plausible,  it  must  guard  against  the  subtle 
appeal  of  mystical  insight  which  joins  itself  so  readily  with  the 
standpoint,  and  it  must  base  itself,  not  upon  a  distorted  con- 
ception of  immediacy,  but  upon  a  fresh  and  more  adequate  anal- 
ysis of  experience. 

B.  H.  BODE. 
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THE  LOGICAL  STRUCTURE  OF  SELF-REFUTING 

SYSTEMS 


II.    ONTOLOGICAL  ABSOLUTISM* 

TN  my  preceding  paper  I  have  shown  what  is  the  logical 
-*-  structure  of  one  type  of  self-refuting  system,  that,  namely, 
of  generic  phenomenalism,  and  of  those  systems  which,  such  as 
objective  and  subjective  idealism,  are  derivable  from  this.  The 
essential  and  distinguishing  characteristic  of  this  generic  phenom- 
enalism is  the  position  (i)  that  knowing  modifies  the  object  or  en- 
tity known,  and,  since  (2)  the  redundant  proposition  is  also  held 
that  knowing  cannot  be  eliminated  from  the  known  entity,  the 
conclusion  (3)  that  this  modification  (involved  in  knowing)  cannot 
be  eliminated,  so  that  only  entities  modified  by  knowing  can  be 
known.  This  position  is  found  to  refute  itself  not  only  as  applied 
directly  to  itself  as  a  theory,2  but  also  in  respect  to  its  logical 
foundation  and  structure.  It  is  derivable  ultimately  from  the 
so-called  'internal  view'  of  relations  and  from  the  self-refuting 
proposition  'that  the  infinite  regress  can  be  treated  only  by 
enumeration';  in  fact  the  'internal  view'  is  itself  found  to  be 
derivable  in  part  from  this  proposition.  But  it  is  found  not  only 
that  this  'internal  view'  presupposes  its  contradictory,  the 
'external  view,'  but  that  any  theory  derived  from  it  and  held 
to  be  a  true  theory  makes  the  same  presupposition,  so  that 
phenomenalism  refutes  itself  not  alone  at  one,  but  at  a  number  of 
points  in  its  structure.  The  above  proposition  concerning  the 
regress  is  also  found3  to  presuppose  that  method  which  is  opposed 
to  enumeration,  namely,  the  method  of  intension,  and  so  it  is 
found  not  to  be  a  self -consistent  proposition.  The  'internal 
view'  of  relations  is  shown  to  be,  then,  a  logical  doctrine  which 
refutes  itself  in  a  number  of  respects,  but  it  is,  nevertheless,  a 
view  which  is  accepted  and  used  as  a  logically  valid  doctrine  by 
a  large  number  of  philosophers,  and  from  it  certain  philosophical 

xThe  first  paper,  on  Phenomenalism,  appeared  in  this  REVIEW,  Vol.  XIX,  No.  3, 
pp.  276-301. 

*Ibid,,  pp.  298-300.  *Ibid.,  p.  280. 
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positions  or  systems,  self-refuting  though  they  are,  are  actually 
derived,  and  held  to  be  true.  Phenomenalism,  with  its  deriva- 
tive systems,  is  one  such  position,  and  Ontological  Absolutism, 
with  its  derivative  systems,  is  another.  It  is,  then,  this  second 
generic  type  of  self-refuting  system  that  I  shall  consider  in  this 
paper.  Subsequently  I  shall  consider  an  even  more  generic 
type,  Epistemological  Absolutism. 

In  my  former  paper  I  have  analyzed  and  criticized  the  argu- 
ment by  which  the  'internal  view'  is  held  to  be  established.1 
This  argument  is  the  indirect  one  of  first  assuming  the  'external 
view'  for  the  purpose,  subsequently,  of  showing  it  to  be  absurd, 
and  then,  second,  of  inferring  that  the  opposed,  the  'internal 
view,'  must  be  true.  With  the  'internal  view'  thus  once  accepted 
as  true,  it  is  interpreted  as  necessarily  meaning  that  a  relation 
in  order  to  relate  must  either  'constitute'  its  terms,  in  part  at 
least,  or  be  mediated  and  conditioned  by  a  unitary  entity  which 
is  described  as  either  'underlying'  or  as  'transcendent'  to  the 
terms  and  relation — the  descriptive  term  used  being  a  matter 
of  indifference.  The  former  case,  which  I  shall  call  the  'consti- 
tutive' interpretation  may  be  stated  as  meaning2  that  in  the 
proposition,'  the  term  a  is  in  the  relation  R  to  the  term  b,'  aR. 
constitutes  b,  Rb  constitutes  a,  and  R  both  b  and  a, — at  least  in 
some  degree  in  each  case.  By  this  interpretation  there  would 
seem  to  be  implied  a  qualitative  similarity  between  a  and  b,  and 
perhaps  also  between  these  and  R,  aR,  and  Rb,  or,  what  would 
mean  the  same  thing,  a  qualitative  identity  alongside  of  certain 
differences  in  these.  On  the  other  hand,  the  second  interpretation 
would  mean  that,  while  in  aRb,  aR  does  not  constitute  b,  nor 
Rb  a,  nor  R  either  a  or  b,  yet,  in  order  to  have  aRb,  there  must  be 
a  qualitatively  identical  x  'underlying'  aRb  and  such  that  (aRb)Rx. 
This  means,  of  course,  that  aRb  is  regarded  as  in  some  way  con- 
ditioned by  xt  and  if  so,  that  it  is  related  to  x  in  some  way. 
However,  in  order  to  have  aRb  conditioned  by  x,  it  would  seem 
that  the  x  itself  must  be  either  a  qualitatively  identical  and  homo- 

lLoc.  cit.,  pp.  277-279. 

2C/.  "The  Program  and  Platform  of  Six  Realists,"  Journal  of  Philosophy,  etc.. 
Vol.  VII,  p.  15,  for  the  formulation  of  both  the  'external'  and  the  'internal  view* 
(by  negation). 
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geneous  entity  whose  homogeneity  is  formed  by  an  axRx  consti- 
tuting bx,  etc.,  in  axRxbx,  as  in  the  first  interpretation,  or  that  it 
must  be  a  sort  of  homogeneous  menstruum  in  which  aRb  'floats' 
or  'inheres,'  and  which,  at  the  same  time  that  it  is  qualitatively 
homogeneous,  is  also  qualitatively  differentiated  into  an  aJRJ)m 
that  corresponds  to  the  original  aRb.  Briefly,  if  x  is  held  to  be 
that  which  'manifests'  itself  in  and  'conditions'  aRb,  it  would 
seem  that  it  is  logically  demanded  that  there  must  be  as  many 
differences  in  the  'ground'  as  there  are  in  the  'manifestation,' 
and  if  this  is  the  case,  then  the  original  problem  recurs  in  a  form 
which  concerns  the  relations  of  these  differences.  Since,  however, 
it  recurs  at  each  step  in  the  attempt  to  solve  it  by  the  logic 
involved  in  this  second  interpretation,  this  method  would  seem  to 
be  hopeless,  and  it  would  seem  necessary  to  return  either  to  the 
former,  the  'constitutive'  interpretation  of  the  'internal  view,' 
or  to  the  opposed,  the  'external  view.' 

However,  notwithstanding  the  apparently  fallacious  and  mis- 
leading character  of  this  second  'underlying  reality'  interpretation 
and  method,  there  are  arguments  which  have  been  advanced 
for  it  and  elaborate  philosophical  systems  which  have  been  based 
upon  or  derived  from  it.  These  arguments  proceed  by  first 
eliminating  the  'external  view'  either  by  assumption  or  argument 
of  one  kind  or  another,  and  correspondingly  by  accepting  the 
'internal  view,'  and  then,  second,  through  an  argument  which  is 
shortly  to  be  presented,  by  eliminating  the  'constitutive'  inter- 
pretation of  this  view.  By  exclusion,  then,  there  remains  only 
one,  the  'underlying  reality,'  interpretation. 

Now  the  generic  type  of  philosophical  system  which  is  derivable 
from  this  interpretation  is  Ontological  Absolutism.  And  yet 
it  can  be  shown  that  this  type  is  distinct  from  a  still  more  generic 
type,  Epistemological  Absolutism,  to  which  it  belongs  as  a 
species,  and  which  I  shall  consider  later.  The  latter  more 
generic  type  is  characterized  by  its  taking  a  final  and  desperate 
stand  on  the  mere  ideal  or  concept  'absolute'  or  'unconditioned' 
as  applied  to  knowledge  and  truth ;  the  former  more  specific  type 
accepts  this  same  ideal,  but  attempts  to  find  a  specific  and  all 
inclusive  existential  content  for  it — an  Absolute;  the  latter,  then, 
is  species  to  the  former  as  genus. 
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The  logical  structure  of  this  species,  Ontological  Absolutism, 
consists,  now,  of  the  following  argument  or  syllogisms — an 
argument  which  its  adherent  usually  not  only  obscures  by  much 
superfluous  verbiage,  but  attempts  to  buttress  by  the  illusions 
which  he  derives  from  Verbal  suggestion.'1 

The  position  is  derived  primarily  from  the  'internal  view' 
of  relations,  and  so  from  the  syllogism2  which  also  conditions 
phenomenalism,  namely, 

Syllogism  i,  I.  The  infinite  regress  can  be  treated  only  by 
enumeration. 

II.  That  which  can  be  only  so  treated  is  always  incomplete. 

III.  Conclusion.     The  infinite  regress  or  that  which  involves 
it  is  always  incomplete. 

This  conclusion,  notwithstanding  that  its  minor  premise  is 
self-refuting  and  its  major  at  least  ambiguous,  is  used,  next, 
to  reduce  the  'external  view,'  since  this  involves  the  infinite 
regress,  to  an  absurdity,  and  so  to  establish  (indirectly)  the 
'internal  view.'3  Phenomenalism,  however,  employs  the  'con- 
stitutive' interpretation  of  this  view  in  order  to  reach  its  position 
that  the  known  entity  is  modified  or  constituted  in  some  degree 
by  the  knowing  and  so  cannot  be  known  except  as  so  modified. 
Ontological  Absolutism,  however,  not  only  discovers  the  fallacy 
of  this  conclusion,  but  aims  further  to  establish  the  'underlying 
reality'  interpretation  of  the  'internal  view.'  The  position  that 
there  is  a  fallacy  in  phenomenalism  is  argued  as  follows:  The 
criterion  is  assumed 

Syllogism  2,  I.  That  that  which  is  presupposed  by  its  own 
denial  is  (absolutely)  true. 

The  valid  criticism  is  then  made,  giving  the  minor  premise, 
II.  That  in  every  theory  the  knowableness  of  some  entity,  i.  e.t 
of  some  object,  some  thing-in-itself,  even  some  proposition  or 

lCf.  Perry,"  Realism  as  a  Polemic  and  Program  of  Reform,"  Journal  of  Phi- 
losophy, etc.,  VII,  p.  13;  this  is  the  sixth  in  Perry's  list  of  fallacies  which  he  holds 
non-realistic  systems  commit. 

2I  have  given  this  syllogism  also  in  my  first  paper,  where  I  have  demonstrated 
its  fallacious  character,  but  repeat  it  here  for  the  sake  of  showing  the  complete 
logical  structure  of  Ontological  Absolutism. 

3For  this  argument  see  my  first  paper,  pp.  277-279. 
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doctrine  or  theory,  as  unmodified  by  the  knowing,  is  presupposed 
even  indeed  when  this  is  denied.  This  is  the  case,  for  example, 
in  phenomenalism;  for  even  the  proposition,  implied  in  that 
theory,  that  the  thing-in-itself  is  unknowable,  implies  that  it  is 
known  to  the  extent  of  at  least  this  predicate.  If  to  this  ex- 
tent, then  why  not  more?  Therefore  the  conclusion  is  drawn 

III.  That  ultimate  reality  is  knowable,  or,  more  formally, 
that  the  knowableness  of  ultimate  reality  is  true.1 

Here,  in  this  conclusion,  and  in  the  premise  preceding  it,  it 
is  to  be  noticed,  as  bearing  on  the  consistency  of  the  system, 
that  the  presupposition  is  tacitly  made  that  an  entity  is  not 
modified  by  being  known,  i.  e.,  by  virtue  of  being  a  term  in  the 
cognitive  relation,  briefly,  that  the  'external  view'  is  tacitly 
presupposed  as  the  logical  condition  for  there  being  a  (genuine) 
knowledge  of  an  entity.  To  note  this  is  important,  since  from 
this  point  on  the  attempt  is  made  to  construct  the  system  by 
means  of  the  'internal  view,'  i.  e.,  the  endeavor  is  made  to  estab- 
lish the  'underlying-reality'  interpretation  of  this  view.  The 
argument  for  this  constitutes  the  well-known,  yet,  as  I  shall 
demonstrate,  self -refuting  dialectical  Hegelian  method.  By  its 
use  the  attempt  is  made  logically  to  reach  the  "unconditioned," 
the  absolute,  the  ultimate  reality,  which  by  the  conclusions  of 
the  above  syllogism  is  held  to  be  knowable  and  yet  at  the  same 
time  is  presupposed  as  not  being  conditioned  by  the  knowing. 
The  argument  proceeds,  as  is  well  known,  by  using  the  principle 
of  contradiction,  which  is  regarded  here  as  an  ultimate.  This 
principle  is  here  interpreted  to  mean  that  any  two  entities,  A 
and  B,  are  related  not  only  positively,  but  also,  since  J5  =  non-^4, 
negatively,  i.  e.,  by  contradiction,  and  accordingly  that  every  A 
implies  a  non-A,  i.  e.,  that  all  entities  imply  a  contradictory. 
This  relation  is  held  to  be  not  arbitrary,  but  objective  and 
necessary,  i.  e.,  to  be  discovered  and  not  invented.  Accordingly 
we  have 

Syllogism  3,  I.  That  which  implies  and  is  related  to  its  con 

xAs  exemplifying  the  use  of  this  argument  in  constructing  systems  of  Onto- 
logical  Absolutism,  see  Hegel's  Logik,  Werke,  Vol.  Ill,  Book  I,  Sect.  I,  Ch.  i  and 
2;  also  Encylop.,  Werke,  Vol.  VI. 
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tradictory  cannot  exist   or  subsist  without  that  contradictory 
and  is  in  this  sense  united  to  it  (in  some  way). 

II.  But  everything,  i.  e.,  every  entity,  implies  and  is  related 
to  its  contradictory. 

III.  Therefore   every   entity  is  united   to  its  contradictory 
(in  some  way). 

There  is  a  unity,  then — that  is  the  result  reached  in  this  last 
conclusion — a  unity  which  must  exist  or  subsist  in  order  that  a 
relation,  whether  it  be  positive  or  negative,  may  relate,  and  such 
a  unity  is  an  entity  of  some  kind.  The  next  question  is,  What 
is  the  function  of  this  unity,  what  relations  subsist  between  it 
on  the  one  hand  and  the  terms  in  relation  on  the  other?  For 
some  such  relation  must  subsist.  The  answer  to  this  is  given 
by 

Syllogism  4, 1.  That  which  is  united  by  an  entity  is  conditioned 
by  this. 

II.  But  contradictory  terms,  i.  e.,  every  entity  and  its  contra- 
dictory, are  united,  and  the  relation  of  contradiction  is  made 
possible  (and  actual)  by  an  entity. 

III.  Therefore  contradictory  terms  and  the  relation  of  con- 
tradictions, i.  e.,  everything,  including  all  terms  and  all  relations, 
are  conditioned  by  an  entity. 

This  conclusion  states  the  well-known  position,  of  course,  that, 
in  order  that  any  two  terms  should  be  in  relation,  there  must  be  an 
entity  and  unity  which  conditions,  mediates,  or  effects  the  rela- 
tion. It  is  to  be  noticed,  however,  that  therewith  the  further  ques- 
tion as  to  how  this  "conditioning,"  etc.,  operates  is  not  answered, 
as,  indeed,  it  never  can  be,  by  the  logic  of  this  argument.  The 
illusion  that  it  can  be  results  from  a  confusion  of  two  problems. 
That  there  is  this  unity  is  a  conclusion  reached  in  the  solution  of 
the  problem  as  to  how  a  relation  relates,  and  with  this  result 
once  obtained  it  seems  to  be  regarded  as  also  solving  the  second 
problem  as  to  how  the  unity  conditions  the  relation.  But  this 
it  does  not  do;  this  problem  remains  unsolved,  and  yet  with  this 
fact  obscured  by  the  failure  to  distinguish  two  things  that  are 
distinct,  an  advance  is  made  to  what  naturally  seems  to  be  the 
next  matter  of  immediate  concern,  namely,  the  question  as  to 
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the  locus  of  the  unity  whose  seeming  necessity  has  been  dis- 
covered. 

While,  now,  one  answer  to  this  is,  of  course,  given  by  the 
'constitutive'  interpretation  of  the  'internal  view,'  it  is,  never- 
theless, the  distinctive  feature  of  Ontological  Absolutism  not 
only  to  exclude  this  interpretation  as  invalid  (see  Syl.  2)  but, 
having  excluded  (Syl.  i)  also  the  'external  view,'  to  reach  its 
answer  to  the  question  by  means  of  the  following  disjunctive 

Syllogism  5,  I.  The  unity  and  entity  must  exist  or  subsist 
either  as  identical  with  the  terms  (and  relation)  or  as  in  some  sense 
external  to  and  different  from  these. 

II.  But  the  terms  (and  relation)  are  a  manifold  or  aggregate 
and  as  such  not  a  unity. 

III.  Therefore,  the  unity  and  entity  is  not  identical  with  the 
terms  (and  relation)  but  is  in  some  sense  external  to  and  different 
from,  i.  e.,  'underlies'  or  'transcends'  them. 

It  is  this  conclusion  to  an  'underlying'  or  'transcendent'  reality 
that  forms  the  very  core  of  Ontological  Absolutism  and  its 
derivative  systems.1  For  it  is  this  reality  which,  it  is  held, 
conditions,  or  'manifests'  itself  in  all  terms  and  relations,  i.  e., 
in  everything  existing.  The  "conditioning"  is  made  ubiquitous 
by  using  the  principle  of  contradiction,  and  the  positive  char- 
acter of  the  unity  is  ascertained  by  selecting  such  examples  of 
its  application  as  the  pairs,  self  and  not-self,  internal  purpose 
and  not-internal,  i.  e.,  external  purpose,  etc.,  and  identifying 
its  character  with  one  or  the  other  member  of  these  pairs.  Usu- 
ally, of  course,  it  is  the  first  member,  i.  e.,  some  such  term  as 

1This  conclusion  gives  what  Perry,  loc.  cit.,  calls  "the  speculative  dogma," 
i.  e.,  "the  assumption  that  there  is  an  all-general,  all-sufficient  principle."  The 
preceding  analysis  shows,  however,  that  this  is  not  an  out-and-out  assumption, 
but  that  it  is  the  conclusion  of  a  fairly  elaborate  argument.  The  assumption 
which  Perry  so  characterizes  has  undoubtedly  been  made  in  certain  historical 
systems  of  Ontological  Absolutism,  but  in  other  systems  of  this  type  the  assump- 
tions are  made  further  back,  in  certain  premises,  so  that  in  these  the  position  that 
there  is  an  all-sufficient  unitary  principle  is  a  conclusion  and  not  an  ultimate  premise. 
That  the  argument  above  presented  as  leading  to  this  conclusion  is  actually  used 
in  the  construction  of  the  great  classical  systems  of  Ontological  Absolutism  is 
shown  by  an  examination  of  the  following  passages:  Fichte,  Wissenschaftslehre 
Werke,  Vols.  I  and  II;  Hegel,  Encydop.,  §§  194  seq.,  Werke,  Vol.  VI.  Cf.  also  the 
confirming  quotations  which  follow  the  conclusion  of  this  paper. 
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self,  or  idea,  or  spirit  that  is  selected  for  the  purpose  of  reducing 
both  the  contradictory  and  the  'underlying  reality*  to  its  char- 
acter, the  motive  for  this  selection  arising  from  the  conviction 
that  in  this  way  alone  can  an  all-inclusive  dichotomy  be  obtained, 
on  the  ground  of  its  being  held  that  the  ego,  self,  etc.,  is  a  causa 
essendi  of  all  entities.  But  therewith  the  phenomenalistic  fallacy 
is  again  committed,  and  the  'internal  view'  again  employed.  And 
yet  it  is  a  universal  failure  of  all  extant  Ontological  Absolutism, 
having  reached  this  concept  of  an  'underlying  reality'  and  'unity' 
whose  function  it  is  to  condition  everything  else,  that  it  does 
not  show  by  any  precise  logic  of  relations  exactly  what  is  the 
character  of  this  "conditioning."  One  finds  it  defined  and  de- 
scribed only  by  such  logically  inexact  terms  as  "manifestation" 
and  "realization,"  and  therefore  only  in  a  way  which  obscures 
and  obfuscates  the  problem.  Did  this  relation  of  "conditioning" 
really  subsist,  its  exact  determination  could  not  be  evaded  in- 
definitely; but  as  the  matter  really  stands,  we  are  relieved  of  this 
task  through  the  fact  that  the  problem  can  be  demonstrated 
to  be  artificial,  and  therewith  the  inconsistent  and  self-refuting 
character  of  Ontological  Absolutism  again  be  proved.  Indeed, 
in  order  to  do  this  it  is  necessary  only  to  examine  the  preceding 
argument,  that  we  may  see  whither  the  consistent  use  of  the 
method  there  employed  actually  leads  us.  Now  it  is  well  known 
that  Ontological  Absolutism,  having  reached  the  conclusion 
that  there  is  an  underlying  unity  which  conditions  and  'mani- 
fests' itself  in  everything  else,  and  having  on  hand  the  ideal 
or  concept  or  word  'absolute,'  not  only  makes  this  unity  self, 
idea,  etc.,  but  also  identifies  it  with  an  absolute.  However, 
in  the  procedure  by  which  this  is  done  there  appear  two  diffi- 
culties which  are  productive  not  only  of  much  trouble  but  even 
of  disaster  for  the  ultimate  standing  of  the  system.  Thus,  to 
consider  one  of  these,  let  us  return  to  Syllogism  4,  with  its  con- 
clusion "that  contradictory  terms  and  the  relation  of  contra- 
diction are  conditioned  by  an  underlying  unity."  Now  in  this 
conclusion  and  in  the  system  of  Ontological  Absolutism  which  is 
based  on  it,  use  is  made  of  a  term,  the  'conditioned,'  which,  of 
course  (Syl.  3),  implies  its  contradictory,  the  'unconditioned.' 
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The  terms  and  relation  form  the  'conditioned,'  the  'underlying 
unity'  is  the  'conditioning'  and  the  'unconditioned.'  Now  this 
'unconditioned'  is  either  relatively  or  absolutely  such.  However, 
that  it  is  the  former,  i.  e.,  only  a  relatively  unconditioned  unity,'  is 
the  only  strictly  logical  conclusion  to  be  obtained  by  the  contin- 
ued and  consistent  use  of  that  same  logic  by  which  the  original 
conclusion  to  a  'conditioning  underlying  unity'  is  reached;  for 
clearly,  if  that  same  logic  and  argument  be  used,  and  used  con- 
sistently, the  conclusion  just  cited  must  be  used  as  a  major 
premise  for  a  new  syllogism,  and  we  have,  analogous  to  Syl- 
logism 5, 

Syllogism  6,  I.  Contradictory  terms  and  the  relation  of  con- 
tradiction (i.  e.,  all  entities)  are  conditioned  by  an  'underlying 
unity,'  an  'unconditioned.' 

II.  But  'conditioned'  and  'unconditioned'  are  contradictories. 

III.  Therefore  the  'conditioned'  and  the  'unconditioned'  are 
(in  turn)  conditioned  by  an  'underlying  unity.' 

Now  it  is  evident  that  the  argument  employed  in  this  and  the 
two  preceding  syllogisms  is  of  that  character  that  it  itself  demands 
that  the  above  syllogism  shall  be  applied  to  each  new  'underlying 
unity,'  i.  e.,  to  each  new  'unconditioned'  which  is  obtained  by  it, 
and  that  there  results  with  each  such  application  a  new  'under- 
lying unity,'  and  so  on  in  an  infinite  series.  Briefly,  the  argument 
is  of  that  character  that  it  itself  generates  an  infinite  series  of 
'underlying  unities,'  each  of  which,  while  it  may  condition  the 
relation  between  the  preceding  pair  of  terms,  is  itself  in  turn 
conditioned  by  another  'unconditioned,'  and  so  on  in  an  infinite 
series.  In  fact,  the  argument  gives  and  can  give  only  an  infinite 
series  in  which  each  member,  while  it  may  condition  something 
else,  is  itself  only  a  conditioned  and  never  that  absolute  'un- 
conditioned' which  is  the  desideratum.  It  is,  indeed,  a  good 
example  of  an  infinite  series  which  is  objectionable ;  for  the  terms 
to  be  defined,  viz.,  'conditioned'  and  'unconditioned,'  recur 
repeatedly,  each  being  defined  by  the  other,  so  that  neither 
reaches  any  other  definition  than  a  circular  one.1 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the  consistent  use  of  the  logic  of  Syllogisms 

1Cf.  Russell,  Principles  of  Mathematics,  pp.  348-350. 
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3>  4,  and  5  gives  only  a  conditioned  'unconditioned,'  and  that, 
strictly  logically,  the  absolute  'unconditioned'  is  not  reached. 
Applied  to  the  cognitive  relation,  this  implies  that  the  Absolute 
or  ultimate  reality,  which  it  is  the  purpose  and  claim  of  Onto- 
logical  Absolutism  to  be  able  to  know,  cannot,  strictly  speaking, 
be  known ;  for  by  this  logic  it  is  implied  that  the  cognitive  relation 
itself,  and  whatever  enters  into  it,  even  a  supposedly  'uncondi- 
tioned reality,'  is  conditioned  by  the  knowing,  i.  e.t  that  only  a 
'conditioned'  can  be  known.  The  consistent  use  of  the  logic  of 
Syllogisms  3,  4,  and  5  results,  then,  in  only  a  phenomenalistic 
position,  an  outcome  which  contradicts  the  original  claim  of 
Syllogism  2.  And  yet,  notwithstanding  the  failure  of  its 
argument  logically  and  consistently  to  reach  that  at  which  it 
aims,  Ontological  Absolutism  pushes  on  to  descant  about  an 
'unconditioned'  which  it  regards  as  absolute  and  not  relative, 
for  it  is  this  ultimate  of  ultimates  that  is  its  desideratum.  The 
elucidation  of  the  real  method,  however,  by  which  this  "absolute 
unconditioned"  is  finally  arrived  at  throws  further  light  on  the 
actual  character  of  that  system  and  discloses  the  looseness  of  its 
logical  structure.  Indeed,  as  concerns  this,  even  a  slight  critical 
inspection  suffices  to  show  that  the  desired  "absolute  uncon- 
ditioned" is  reached  simply  by  committing  the  inconsistency  of 
not  further  using  the  logic  and  argument  so  far  employed,  i.  e.t 
the  'underlying  unity'  interpretation  of  the  'internal  view,'  but 
of  adopting  the  contradictory  of  this,  the  'external  view.'  One 
part  of  the  system's  structure  is,  then,  simply  attached  to  or 
laid  on,  but  is  not  derived  from  the  other,  the  preceding  part. 
Thus  with  the  ideal  or  word  'absolute'  conveniently  at  hand,  and 
with  the  preceding  argument  giving  only  an  infinite  series  of 
conditioned  'unconditioneds,'  the  "absolute  unconditioned"  is 
reached  by  simply  leaping  or  jumping  to  it.  It  is  important  to 
note,  then,  that,  in  making  this  leap,  it  is  tacitly  assumed  that 
between  the  "absolute  conditioned"  thus  obtained  and  the  condi- 
tioned 'unconditioned,'  although  these  are  contradictories,  there 
is  no  further  'underlying  unity'  or  'unconditioned'  to  condition 
them.  The  leap  alone  is  held  to  be  sufficient  to  give  the  ultimate 
'underlying  reality'  with  nothing  beyond  it,  and  this,  it  is  now 
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further  assumed,  can  be  dealt  with  and  known  as  it  really  is, 
i.  e.,  in  what  is  supposed  and  held  to  be  its  real  character  (see 
Syl.  2)  as  an  all-inclusive  self,  or  will,  etc.  But  all  this  means 
that  the  preceding  argument  of  Syllogisms  3,  4,  and  5  is 
disrupted  and  violated,  and  that  the  embarrassing  infinite 
series  of  conditioned  'unconditioneds'  which  that  argument  im- 
plies is  of  a  sudden  lopped  off,  and  behold  the  Absolute !  The 
actual  situation  is,  then,  that  at  that  point  in  the  structure  of 
Ontological  Absolutism  where,  by  the  consistent  further  use  of 
the  'internal  view,'  it  would  be  impossible  to  reach  the  "absolute 
unconditioned,"  the  opposed,  the  'external  view'  is  used  both  in 
getting  to  the  Absolute  and  in  holding  that  this  is  to  be  known 
in  a  genuine  manner  as  Self  or  Will,  etc.  The  committing  of 
this  inconsistency  alone  suffices  to  make  Ontological  Absolutism 
self-refuting  and  so  unworthy  of  being  regarded  as  a  valid  meta- 
physical system. 

However,  by  way  both  of  making  it  still  more  convincing  that 
Ontological  Absolutism  is  a  system  of  this  character  and  of  ob- 
viating the  necessity  of  a  longer  and  more  detailed  demonstration 
to  this  effect,  it  is  necessary  only  to  summarize  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  advanced  and  to  bring  the  question  at  issue  to 
as  sharp  and  as  clear  a  focus  as  possible.  My  exposition  has 
shown  that  Ontological  Absolutism  is  constructed,  first,  by  re- 
jecting the  'external  view'  of  relations  and  accepting  the  general 
'internal  view,'  and  then,  second,  by  eliminating  the  'consti- 
tutive' interpretation  of  this  last  doctrine  and  arguing  to  the 
'underlying  reality'  interpretation,  an  argument  which  is,  how- 
ever, full  of  snares.  It  has  been  shown  further,  that  the  opposed, 
the  'external  view,'  is  presupposed  or  employed  tacitly  and  sur- 
reptitiously wherever  correct  and  genuine  knowledge  of  an  entity 
is  assumed,  whether  this  entity  be  proposition,  or  doctrine,  or 
even  the  opposed  'internal  view'  and  any  system  derived  from  this, 
or  even  that  "absolute  unconditoned"  which  is  finally  reached  by 
indulging  in  a  logical  saltation.  Indeed,  that  this  is  the  case 
is  tacitly  recognized  by  Absolutism  itself  in  its  criticism  of  phe- 
nomenalism in  Syllogism  2.  Ontological  Absolutism  is  rendered 
self -refuting,  then,  through  the  inconsistency  involved  in  the 
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attempted,  arbitrary  use  of  the  'internal  view'  for  certain  pur- 
poses and  the  necessitated  introduction  or  presupposition  of  the 
'external  view'  in  other  connections.  I  would,  therefore,  focus 
the  issue  sharply  and  clearly  by  challenging  the  Ontological 
Absolutist  to  be  either  consistent  or  inconsistent.  Consistent 
use  of  the  'internal  view'  is  impossible,  since  at  one  end  it  pre- 
supposes its  contradictory1  and  at  the  other  breaks  down  only 
to  again  demand  the  'external  view'  in  order  to  get  to  the 
"absolute  unconditioned."  And  the  inconsistency  of  using 
these  opposed  views  arbitrarily  in  the  same  argument  and  con- 
nection— assuming  one  of  them,  the  'internal,'  and  presuppos- 
ing or  introducing  surreptitiously  the  other,  the  'external  view' 
— makes  the  system  so  constructed  self-refuting  and  incapable 
of  being  regarded  as  a  valid  system.  Until  a  valid  range  for 
the  'internal  view'  and  the  limits  of  the  applicability  of  the 
'external  view'  are  established  empirically  and  not  manipula- 
tively,  genuine  consistency  is  possible  only  by  the  original  rec- 
ognition and  acceptance  and  continued  use  of  the  'external  view,' 
since  it  is  presupposed  in  holding  any  proposition,  doctrine,  etc., 
to  be  true.  But  if  the  Ontological  Absolutist  adopt  this  alterna- 
tive, he  therewith  cuts  the  ground  from  under  his  own  feet,  for  the 
consistent  use  of  the  'external  view'  annihilates  his  system  logi- 
cally. On  the  other  hand,  if  he  chooses  either  of  the  first  two 
alternatives  he  stultifies  himself  intellectually ;  for  by  such  a  choice 
he  voluntarily  accepts  a  doctrine,  or  a  method,  and  finally  a  sys- 
tem, one  or  all,  which  cannot  be  held  to  be  true  by  their  own  logic 
and  tenets,  but  which  in  one  or  more  respects  are  self-refuting. 

At  this  point,  then,  I  may  return  to  my  main  purpose  and 
argument  as  stated  in  the  introduction  to  my  first  paper  and 
conclude,  in  accordance  with  the  principle  there  laid  down,  not 
only  that  Ontological  Absolutism  refutes  itself,  but  that  it  stands 
refuted  and  not  merely  contradicted  by  a  system,  Realism,  which 
is  in  part  made  self-confirming  by  the  recognition  and  consistent 
use  of  the  'external  view'  and  whatever  this  involves  of  principles 
which  are  opposed  to  those  by  which  Ontological  Absolutism  is 
constructed.  This  result  is  in  accordance  with  the  general 

*See  my  previous  paper,  pp.  279-282. 
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principle  that  a  system  refutes  criticism  from  opposed  systems 
if  these  are  rendered  self-refuting  by  the  use  of  the  contradic- 
tories of  those  principles  which  make  a  system  self-confirming 
and  self-critical. 

To  refute  the  great  variety  of  more  specific  and  personal 
ontological  absolutisms  it  is  necessary  only  to  show  that  their 
derivation  from  the  generic  system  is  both  possible  and  logically 
actual.  Examination  of  these  various  absolutisms — for  there  is 
actually  a  variety  of  such  prepositional  systems,  ominous  as 
that  fact  is  for  absolutism — shows  that  the  differentiation  is 
concentrated  around  the  character  which  is  given  to  the  'under- 
lying unity,'  once  this  has  been  arrived  at  by  the  methods  above 
expounded.  The  differentiation  is  effected  by  finding  (personal) 
grounds  for  giving  to  this  'underlying  unity'  some  specific  char- 
acter or  content,  i.  e.,  for  making  it  Self,  or  Spirit,  or  Will,  or  Pur- 
pose, etc.  In  doing  this  that  relation  which  is  selected  as  the  ens 
operandi  is  the  cognitive  relation — this  because  of  its  seeming 
ubiquity,  and  of  the  ubiquity  which  its  terms  give  when  these 
are  converted  into  such  contradictories  as  self  and  non-self, 
ego  and  non-ego,  etc.1  In  accordance  with  the  argument  of 
Syllogisms  3,  4,  and  5,  there  must  be,  then,  some  unitary  reality  to 
mediate  and  condition  the  relation  between  these  terms,  and  the 
important  question  then  arises  as  to  what  is  its  positive  character, 
for,  by  Syllogism  2,  it  is  knowable.  Obviously  it  must  be  either 
wholly  unlike  either  term,  or  else  partially  like  each — a  sort 
of  fusion — or,  finally,  wholly  like  one  or  the  other.  The  first 
of  these  alternatives  is  the  only  one  which  results  strictly  and 
consistently  from  the  argument  by  which  the  conclusion  to  the 
unity  itself  is  reached.  At  least,  that  this  alternative  is  the  most 
logical  is  shown  by  examining  the  other  two  alternatives,  for 
these  are  found  to  imply  the  repetition  or  recurrence  of  differ- 
ences within  the  'underlying  reality'  which  again  present  the  very 
same  problem  which  that  reality  is  supposed  to  solve.  The 
first  alternative  means,  however,  that  the  character  of  the  'under- 
lying reality'  neither  is  nor  can  be  known,  but  this  is  a  result 

lCf.,  as  an  example  of  the  use  of  this  procedure  in  Ontological  Absolutism, 
Fichte,  Wissenschaftslehre,  Werke,  Vols.  I  and  II. 
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which  neither  satisfies  the  demand  for  positive  knowledge  nor 
agrees  with  the  claim  of  Syllogism  2.  The  result  given  by  this 
alternative  is,  however,  identical  with  that  derivative  specific 
Absolutism  which  is  known  as  Agnostic  Monism. 

In  the  second  case,  which  demands  that  the  attempt  shall  be 
made  to  find  out  what  character  results  from  the  fusion  of  the 
contradictory  characters  of  the  two  terms,  the  real  outcome  is 
always  at  best  only  a  temporary  concealment  of  the  original 
contradiction  in  those  terms  by  which  the  positive  character 
of  the  unity  is  described.  Thus  it  does  not  require  great  pene- 
tration to  see  that  such  typical  terms  as  Impersonal  Self,  Blind 
Will,  External  Purpose,  etc.,  by  which  the  Absolute  is  designated 
in  various  derivative  absolutistic  systems,  really  only  repeat 
the  original  contradiction  and  do  not  give  any  genuine  fusion. 
The  illusion  that  these  terms  connote  a  real  fusion  can  be  created, 
of  course,  only  by  blindly  ignoring  the  adjectival  contradiction 
which  still  persists  in  all  of  them.1 

The  outcome  is  not  different  in  the  attempt  to  carry  through 
the  third  alternative.  In  making  this  attempt  some  term  in  the 
positive  knowing  relation,  such  as  self,  will,  ego,  etc.,  is  selected 
and  the  Absolute  is  finally  made  wholly  of  this  character.  The 
logic  by  which  this  is  done  consists  simply,  first,  in  applying  the 
'constitutive'  interpretation  of  the  'internal  view.'  Self,  will, 
etc.,  are  selected,  and  a  modification  or  the  generation  of  a 
similarity  in  the  direction  of  self  to  non-self,  etc.,  is  inferred 
therefrom.  This  similarity  or  homogeneity  is  then  transferred 
from  these  two  terms,  which,  though  all-inclusive,  are  nevertheless 
two,  to  that  which,  as  all-inclusive,  is  also  one,  namely,  the  'under- 
lying unity.'2  Obviously  this  transference  does  not  follow  strictly 
logically,  even  granting  the  first  part  of  the  argument  to  be 
valid,  but,  rather,  the  'underlying  unity'  still  remains  different 
from  either  term,  as  the  first  alternative  asserts.  Obviously,  also, 

lCf.,  as  a  typical  example  of  the  acceptance  of  such  adjectival  contradictions 
in  absolutistic  systems,  Fichte,  Werke,  Vol.  I,  pp.  269  seq. 

2C/.,  as  typical  examples  of  the  use  of  this  procedure  and  that  of  the  second 
alternative  above  mentioned,  Fichte,  Werke,  Vol.  I,  pp.  287  seq.;  Schelling,  Werke, 
Vol.  I,  pp.  167  seq.;  Schopenhauer,  Werke,  Vol.  II,  Book  II,  especially  §§  2off.; 
Hegel,  Encyclop.,  §§236  seq. 
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it  is  quite  as  possible  here,  and  quite  as  logical,  to  select  the  other 
term — let  it  be  called  matter,  energy,  or  what-not — and,  by 
the  same  argument,  to  identify  the  Absolute  with  this,  and  make 
the  self,  the  ego,  etc.,  its  manifestations.  In  fact,  the  logic  in 
these  two  cases  is  the  same,  and  the  actual  results  are  the  same, 
although  they  are  made  to  seem  different  through  the  use  of  such 
different  terms  as  Idealism  and  Materialism  in  naming  them.1 
The  outcome  in  the  third  alternative  is  not  different,  then, 
from  what  it  is  in  the  second ;  for  in  both  cases  it  results  logically 
(i)  that  the  unity  which  is  the  ground  of  different  appearances 
must  itself  be  differentiated  into  corresponding  and  analogous 
differences,  and  (2)  that,  if  this  unity  is  named  by  some  one  term, 
such  as  Self,  Will,  Purpose,  etc.,  this  term  must  be  so  limited 
adjectively  as  to  really  recognize  the  original  and  irreducible 
contradiction,  although  the  endeavor  be  made  to  fuse,  to  syn- 
thesize, to  unify  this,  and  the  failure  to  do  this  be  concealed  by 
verbal  suggestion.  But  concealment  by  Verbal  suggestion'  is 
not  genuine  fusion  or  reduction,  and  so  the  'underlying  reality/ 
were  it  a  fact,  would  not  be  the  kind  of  unity  which  the  last  two 
alternatives  would  make  of  it,  but  only  one  whose  nature  is 
unknown  and  unknowable,  as  in  the  first  alternative.  Clearly 
in  both  instances,  too,  granting  that  the  'underlying  reality'  is 
a  fact  and  that  it  'manifests  itself  in  the  terms  in  relation,  there 
must  be  irreducible  differences  in  it,  differences  which  can  perhaps 
always  be  stated  in  contradictory  form,  but  which  must  also  be 
positive  in  order  that  the  reality  can  manifest  itself  in  and  con- 
dition the  original  differences.  For  these  are  irreducible;  even 
the  attempt  to  reduce  one  term  to  the  other  by  the  above  argument 
based  on  the  'internal  view'  presupposes  that  there  are  original 

iClearly  in  both  the  second  and  third  alternatives  the  fallacy  of  what  Perry 
(loc.  cit.)  calls  pseudo-simplicity  is  committed;  for,  in  the  derivation  or  determination 
of  the  nature  of  the  'underlying  reality,'  self,  will,  purpose,  etc.,  as  originally  given 
in  a  limited  sense,  are  tacitly  assumed  to  be  not  complex  and  differentiated,  but 
simple  and  either  unanalyzable  or  incapable  of  analysis  without  falsification,  and 
then  are  extended,  with  the  same  assumption,  so  as  to  state  the  character  of  an 
all-inclusive  entity.  Naturally,  from  this  thoroughly  gratuitous  assumption  of 
a  perfect  unity,  the  conclusion  to  a  universal  'underlying  unity*  seems  to  derive 
great  support.  It  is  by  such  question-begging  methods,  however,  that  monistic 
systems  secure  their  plausibility. 
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differences  to  be  reduced,  and  these  persist  even  after  a  so-called 
reduction  has  been  made;  at  best  any  reduction  is  only  partial 
and  certain  original  differences  remain.1 

Starting  with  the  terms  or  words  'absolute,'  'unity,'  'uncon- 
ditioned,' etc.,  and  arguing  to  the  existence  of  such  an  entity 
as  these  words  would  seem  to  denote,  generic  Ontological  Ab- 
solutism, then,  is  differentiated  into  a  variety  of  specific,  personal 
systems  by  such  methods  as  the  above.  However,  with  the 
generic  system  self-refuting,  the  derived  systems  are  also,  so  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  consider  them  in  all  their  possible  variations 
and  differentiations.  The  general  conclusions  both  to  the  'under- 
lying unity'  doctrine  and  to  the  'constitutive'  interpretation  of 
the  'internal  view'  are  invalid,  as  are  also  the  generic  systems  of 
Ontological  Absolutism  and  Phenomenalism  which  are  derived 
from  these  respectively,  so  that  the  'external  view'  stands  un- 
impeached  so  far  as  it  is  affected  by  these  opposed  doctrines  or 
the  metaphysical  systems  based  on  them. 

Still,  the  very  fact  that  there  is  actually  this  variety  of  per- 
sonally held  systems  or  derivatives  of  the  generic  absolutism, 
is  itself  significant  of  the  real  character  of  absolutism.  For, 
although  conceivably  one  might  stop  with  the  generic  system, 
actually  this  is  not  done  in  extant  systems,  but,  rather,  the 
absolutist  always  pushes  on  to  his  personal,  specific  viewpoint. 
The  actual  variety  of  specific  systems  shows,  then,  notwith- 
standing the  tacit  claim  to  the  contrary,  that  it  is  not  absolutely 
known  what  the  absolute  character  of  the  Absolute,  of  the  Unity, 
etc.,  is.  While  conceivably  a  valid  argument  for  an  absolute 
unity  might  be  found,  absolutistic  systems,  as  they  are  extant 
to-day,  differ  in  many  and  diverse  ways,  and  while  conceivably, 
too,  some  one  of  these  might  be  absolutely  true  and  the  others 
false,  as  they  stand  to-day  no  one  is  absolutely  known  or  proved 
to  have  this  character.  All  of  them  are  at  best  only  tentative 
and  fallible,  and  in  this  respect  not  absolute.  The  very  variety 
of  absolutistic  systems  with  the  tentativeness  and  fallibility  which 
this  implies  suffices  of  itself,  then,  to  make  absolutism  self-re- 

1Cf.  the  previous  discussion  in  this  paper,  pp.  611  f.  The  above  discussion 
presents  the  second  'difficulty'  referred  to  on  pp.  617  f. 
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futing  and  to  confirm  the  preceding  demonstrations ;  absolutism's 
own  claims  and  purposes  are  refuted  by  its  own  results. 

That  which  would  seem  to  be  a  sine  qua  non  in  this  rather  crit- 
ical situation,  granted  that  there  is  an  Absolute,  is,  then,  some 
means  of  deciding  which  among  the  various  absolutistic  systems 
presents  the  real  characteristics  of  this  entity;  briefly,  some 
criterion  of  absolute  knowledge  is  demanded.  Indeed,  recog- 
nition of  this  need  is  made  in  the  recent  writings  of  certain  absolu- 
tists,1 who,  by  way  of  seeking  refuge  from  the  difficulties  which 
are  implied  by  the  variety  of  their  own  absolutisms,  make  a  final 
and  seemingly  desperate  stand  in  their  position  by  defending  the 
claim  that  there  is  and  must  be  at  least  some  absolute  knowledge, 
i.  e.,  that  there  are  at  least  some  propositions  which  are  abso- 
lutely known  and  proved  to  be  absolutely  true.  This  final  effort 
means  that  the  position  is  taken  that  there  is  an  Absolutism 
which  is  even  more  generic  than  the  Ontological  system  which 
has  been  considered  in  this  paper,  namely,  an  Epistemological 
Absolutism.  Ontological  Absolutism  fails;  it  does  not  give  an 
absolute  knowledge  of  the  absolute  character  of  the  Absolute. 
But  in  some  sense  it  deals  with  that  concept  or  at  least  with  that 
word.  Obviously,  then,  there  is  a  more  generic  system,  prior  to 
the  Ontological  system,  which  aims  primarily  to  treat  of  the  pos- 
sibility of  absolute  knowledge  or  even  of  the  character  of  the 
bare  concept  or  term  'absolute.'  Such  a  generic  system  is 
Epistemological  Absolutism,  and  to  its  examination  I  shall  next 
turn  in  a  subsequent  paper. 


By  way  of  confirming  the  position,  which  I  have  assumed  in 
this  paper,  that  my  analysis  presents  the  argument  by  which 
actual,  extant  systems  of  Ontological  Absolutism  are  con- 
structed, I  append  a  few  quotations.  From  these  it  is  clearly 
seen  that  there  is  an  agreement  in  respect  to  those  points  which 
have  been  shown  by  my  analysis  to  constitute  the  common  argu- 
ment and  generic  structure  of  Ontological  absolutistic  systems. 
The  principal  points  are  (i)  the  exclusion  of  the  theory  of  'exter- 

lCf.  Royce,  "The  Eternal  and  the  Practical,"  PHILOSOPHICAL  REVIEW,  Vol. 
XIII,  pp.  113  ff. 
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nal  relations,'  (2)  the  exclusion  of  the  'constitutive'  interpretation 
of  the  'internal  view,'  (3)  the  acceptance  or  possibly  the  argument 
for  the  'underlying  reality'  interpretation  of  this  view,  (4)  the 
selection  of  the  cognitive  relation  as  the  center  of  manipula- 
tion, (5)  the  making  of  the  nature  of  the  'underlying  unity'  like 
that  of  some  aspect  of  self,  ego,  etc.,  which  is  held  to  be  involved 
in  this  relation,  and" (6)  the  conclusion  that  the  'underlying  unity' 
manifests  itself  in,  conditions,  etc.  all  other  existence.  One 
typical  argument  whose  close  agreement  with  the  above  pro- 
cedure is  fairly  clear  is  that  of  T.  H.  Green.  "To  assume,  because 
all  reality  requires  thought  to  conceive  it,  that  therefore  thought 
is  the  condition  of  its  existence,  is,  indeed,  unwarrantable.  But 
it  is  another  matter,  if,  when  we  come  to  examine  the  constituents 
of  that  which  we  account  real,  we  find  that  they  all  imply  some 
synthetic  action  which  we  only  know  as  exercised  by  our  own 
spirit.  Is  it  not  true  of  all  of  them  that  they  have  their  being 
in  relations ;  and  what  other  medium  do  we  know  of  but  a  think- 
ing consciousness  in  and  through  which  the  separate  can  be  united 
in  that  way  which  constitutes  relation?  We  believe  that  these 
questions  cannot  be  worked  out  without  leading  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  real  world  is  essentially  a  spiritual  world,  which  forms 
one  inter-related  whole  because  related  throughout  to  a  single 
subject."1 

As  showing  this  agreement  somewhat  more  clearly  I  quote 
from  Edward  Caird:  "Subject  and  object  are  the  extreme  terms 
in  the  difference  which  is  essential  to  our  rational  life.  Each 
of  them  presupposes  the  other,  and  therefore  neither  can  be 
regarded  as  producing  the  other.  Hence,  we  are  compelled  to 
think  of  them  both  as  rooted  in  a  still  higher  principle,  which 
is  at  once  the  source  of  their  relatively  independent  existence  and 
the  all-embracing  unity  that  limits  their  independence.  To 
put  it  more  directly,  the  idea  of  an  absolute  unity,  which  trans- 
cends all  the  oppositions  of  finitude,  and  especially  the  last  oppo- 
sition which  includes  all  others — the  opposition  of  the  subject 
and  object — is  the  ultimate  presupposition  of  our  consciousness."' 

A  beautiful  example,  however,  of  an  argument  whose  points 

lWorks,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  45.  * Evolution  of  Religion,  Vol.  I,  pp.  67  ff. 
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are  made  in  almost  exactly  the  order  of  the  above  enumeration 
is  offered  by  a  summary  which  Professor  Calkins  makes  in  her 
Persistent  Problems  of  Philosophy: 

"I.  Ultimate  reality  is  no  absolute  plurality;  it  does  not  con- 
sist in  a  plurality  of  utterly  disconnected  units.  For  we  directly 
experience  relations  and  connections;  every  one  of  these  sup- 
posedly discrete,  distinct,  'units'  is  both  comparable  with  and 
dependent  on  other  units:  it  implies  others  in  being  itself  distinct, 
and  it  is  connected  with  others  by  virtue  of  their  all  existing.' 

"II.  But  ultimate  reality  is,  therefore,  no  mere  manifold  of  units 
which  are  both  distinct  and  yet  related.  For  absolute  distinct- 
ness and  relatedness  are  mutually  exclusive  predicates.  If  the 
units  remain  entirely  distinct,  they  are,  then,  distinct  from  the  re- 
lations as  well  as  from  each  other;  in  other  words,  the  relations 
themselves  become  mere  unrelated  units.  So  long  as  the  units 
are,  by  hypothesis,  distinct,  so  long  the  supposed  relations  fail  to 
relate.  But  relation  is  experienced,  it  is  immediately  known  to 
exist.  Hence  the  alternative,  entire  distinctness,  must  be  aban- 
doned. There  results  the  conception  of  ultimate  reality,  not  as 
mere  including  system,  but  as  relater  of  its  parts,  not  as  mere 
one-of-many,  but  as  unique  Individual.  Each  one  of  us  has  in 
his  consciousness  of  self  the  example  of  a  unique  being  which  is 
a  one-of-manyi" 

"III.  The  conclusion  that  ultimate  reality  is  an  Absolute, 

—that  the  irreducible  nature  of  the  universe  is  self, — gives,  as  the 

final  outcome  of  philosophy,  the  conception  of  ultimate  reality 

as  absolute  self." 

Here,  in  the  second  paragraph,  and  especially  in  the  sevent 
line  of  this,  the  pivotal  question  in  the  general  problem  of  re- 
lations is  simply  begged.  That  question  is  whether  terms  (and 
relation)  cannot  be  distinct  and  yet  related.  The  adherent  of 
the  'external  view'  holds  that  they  can  be,  defines  this  view  as 
meaning  just  this  co-possibility,  and  justifies  his  position  on 
the  ground  that  it  is  presupposed  by  its  attempted  denial. 
Accordingly,  merely  to  assert  that  distinctness  precludes  related- 
ness,  and  on  this  ground  to  infer  non-distinctness  from  the  fact 

.  418  f.        « 
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that  relations  exist  and  subsist,  i.  e.,  to  infer  the  'internal  view,' 
means  that  the  very  question  at  issue  is  begged  and  that  the 
contention  of  the  adherent  of  the  'external  view'  is  arbitrarily 
thrown  out  of  court.  With  three  cases  possible,  namely,  (i) 
distinctness  and  relatedness  compatible,  (2)  distinctness  im- 
plying non-relatedness,  and  (3)  relatedness  implying  non-dis- 
tinctness, the  question  at  issue  is  not  considered  fairly  and  con- 
clusively until  the  first  possibility,  that  of  the  compatibility  of 
distinctness  and  relatedness  is  examined,  and  it  is  proved  and 
not  merely  asserted  that  the  one  excludes  the  other.  But  no 
such  conclusive  proof  has  as  yet  been  advanced,  although,  of 
course,  it  has  been  attempted,  e.  g.,  by  Royce  in  The  World  and 
The  Individual.  In  fact,  all  such  disproofs  of  the  'external 
view'  which  have  so  far  been  offered  not  only  are  based  on  self- 
refuting  premises  but  presuppose  the  very  thing  which  they 
attempt  to  invalidate.  In  short,  it  is  characteristic  of  most 
ontological  absolutists,  as  the  present  examples  illustrate,  that 
they  beg  the  question  at  issue  either  (i)  by  failing  to  examine 
the  possibility  of  the  compatibility  of  distinctness  of  terms  with 
their  relatedness,  i.  e.,  the  'external  view,'  and  by  simply  assuming 
that  the  one  precludes  the  other,  or  (2)  by  arbitrarily  narrowing 
the  possibilities  down  to  two,  the  second  and  third,  eliminating 
one  of  these,  the  second,  which  is  easy  to  do,  and  concluding 
that  the  other,  relatedness  and  non-distinctness,  i.  e.,  the  'in- 
ternal view,'  must  be  true. 

Another  example,  making  practically  the  same  explicit  pre- 
sentation of  points  as  does  the  preceding  quotation,  and  again 
illustrating  the  fallacious  procedure  just  discussed,  is  found  in 
Taylor's  Elements  of  Metaphysics. 

"We  may  conveniently  attempt  to  construct  our  own  theory  of 
the  One  and  the  Many  by  first  excluding  views  which  appear 
mistaken  in  principle,  and  thus  gradually  narrowing  the  issues. 
Among  these  mistaken  views  I  am  forced  to  reckon  all  forms  of 
consistent  and  thorough-going  Pluralism.  Pluralism  begins 
by  misapprehending  the  facts  upon  which  it  professes  to  base  it- 
self, and  ends  by  giving  an  interpretation  of  them  which  is  es- 
sentially irrational."  "Any  genuine  Pluralism  must  be  resolute 
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enough  to  dismiss  the  idea  of  a  systematic  interconnection 
between  its  independent  realities  as  an  illusion  of  the  human 
mind." 

"We  seem  driven,  then,  to  reject  the  view  that  the  ordered 
world  of  experience  can  be  the  expression  of  a  plurality  of  ulti- 
mately distinct  and  heterogeneous  principles.  Because  the  world 
as  known  is  an  orderly  system,  and  on  any  other  supposition 
coherent  knowledge  is  impossible,  the  world  must  be  regarded 
as  the  complete  embodiment  and  expression  of  a  single  ultimate 
principle." 

"The  world  for  knowledge  must  be  an  orderly  whole  or  system. 
To  be  a  system  at  all,  it  must  be  the  development  or  expression 
in  detail  of  a  single  principle.  Therefore  it  must  most  certainly 
be  one.  But  again,  because  it  is  a  system,  it  cannot  be  a  mere 
unit;  it  must  be, the  expression  of  a  single  principle  in  and  through 
a  multiplicity  of  terms  or  constituents.  To  think  of  the  world 
as  a  single  systematic  unity,  then,  means  to  think  of  it  as  a  man- 
ifestation of  one  perfectly  determinate  principle." 

"We  may  take  a  further  most  important  step  forward.  In  the 
all-embracing  systematic  whole  the  unity  and  the  multiplicity 
must  be  equally  real  and  each  must  be  real  through  the  other. 
How  is  this  possible?  Only  on  condition  that  the  whole  system 
forms  a  single  experience  and  that  the  constituent  factors  again 
are  single  experiences."  "It  would  be  much  the  same  thing  if 
we  called  it  a  subject  which  is  the  unity  of  subordinate  subjects."1 

My  paper  would  be  incomplete  were  not  some  reference  made 
to  that  form  of  Ontological  Absolutism  which  Mr.  F.  H.  Bradley 
has  advanced.  But  that  this  more  modern  way  of  getting  to 
the  Absolute  forms  no  exception  to  the  general  charge  of  self- 
refutation  which  I  make  against  all  extant  Ontological  Abso- 
lutism, can  be  shown  by  the  brief  analysis  which  follows.  The 
very  fact,  however,  that  Mr.  Bradley 's  absolutism  is  a  system 
which  is  constructed  by  a  means  that  it  itself  condemns  as  self- 
contradictory,  i.  e.,  by  judgments,  makes  it,  from  the  very  start, 
less  worthy  of  detailed  consideration  than  other  systems  of  this 
type. 

Mr.  Bradley's  Absolutism  is  constructed  as  follows:  First, 

II,  pp.  87  to  99,  selected  statements. 
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contradiction  is  assumed  as  the  ultimate  principle,  and  this  is 
applied  as  meaning  that  that  which  is  self -contradictory  is  false 
and  so  not  ultimate  but  only  appearance,  and  conversely  that 
only  that  which  is  self -consistent  is  ultimately  true  and  real. 
Second,  by  tacitly  employing  Syllogism  i  of  this  paper,  it  is 
shown  that  every  case  of  terms  and  relations  is  self-contradictory ; 
for  it  is  held  that  aRb  implies  aR'RR'b,  etc.,  i.  e.,  an  infinite 
series  of  subordinate  relations;  but  by  Syllogism  I  this  infinite 
series   is   incomplete.     However,    third,   an   incomplete  infinite 
series  is  self-contradictory.     Therefore,  fourth,  in  order  to  get 
to   that   which   is   both   complete   and   not   self-contradictory, 
recourse  must  be  had  to  an  entity  which  is  in  some  sense  external 
to  any  and  all  terms  and  relations,  i.  e.,  it  is  discovered  that  an 
'underlying'  or  'transcendent  reality'  is  implied  (cf.  Syl.  5  of  this 
paper).     With  all  relations  thus  proved  to  be  inherently  self- 
contradictory,  it  follows  that  all  that  involves  them  is  of  the  same 
character  and  so  not  (ultimate)  reality,  but  only  appearance; 
but  this  "all"  includes  everything  that  is  ordinarily  dealt  with 
either  in  common  sense  or  in  science  (or,  supposedly,  even  in 
other  opposed  philosophical  systems),  even  the  judgment  form  by 
which  things  are  dealt  with.     Therefore  the  'things'  of  common 
sense  and  science  are  not  ultimately  real,  but  are  only  appearances. 
The   self-refuting   character  of   this   procedure  is,   however, 
surprisingly  evident.     Mr.   Bradley's  conclusion  is,  of  course, 
that  it  is  alone  that  'underlying  reality,'  that  Absolute,  which 
forms  the  capstone  of,  'and  is  implied  by,'  the  hierarchy  of  rela- 
tions, that  escapes  having  a  self-contradictory  character  and  that 
is  Reality ;  but  the  very  fact  that  this  conclusion  is  arrived  at  by 
judgments,  which  both  by  Mr.  Bradley's  own  methods  and  his  own 
acknowledgment  are  self-contradictory,   is  of  itself   quite  suf- 
ficient both  to  invalidate  it  and  to  make  his  system  self-refuting. 
The  conclusion  becomes  unworthy  of  being  accepted  unless  estab- 
lished by  some  other  method,  but  such  another  method,  which 
shall  both  establish  this  conclusion  and  yet  be  free  from  self- 
refutation,  is  yet  to  be  discovered. 

EDWARD  GLEASON  SPAULDING. 

PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 


DISCUSSION. 

PROFESSOR  BOODIN  ON  THE  NATURE  OF  TRUTH. 

THE  old  sharp  distinction  between  the  world  of  knowledge  and  the 
world  of  reality,  between  epistemology  and  metaphysics,  involving  as  it 
unavoidably  does  the  knotty  problem  of  Substance,  and  leading  to  in- 
superable dualisms,  has  wrecked  more  philosophical  systems  than  perhaps 
any  other  false  point  of  departure.  In  spite  of  notorious  exceptions,  one 
may  safely  assert  that  the  development  of  modern  philosophy  has  been 
characterized  by  an  increasing  realization  of  the  organic  unity  of  thought 
and  things,  of  experience  and  reality.  The  evolution  of  Kant's  notion  of 
the  thing-in-itself  into  Hegel's  organic  unity  of  experience  is  typical  of 
the  general  trend  of  modern  philosophical  thought.  Reality  must  be 
unitary;  philosophy  must  be  of  one  piece;  whatever  its  discrepancies  and 
diversities,  reality  cannot  be  conceived  as  in  any  way  transcending  ex- 
perience. The  history  of  philosophy  has  repeatedly  shown  the  impossi- 
bility of  spanning  the  chasm  between  experience  and  reality,  if  once  such 
a  chasm  be  created  by  one's  own  too  dualistic  point  of  departure.  And 
so  inextricably  are  epistemology  and  metaphysics  bound  together  that  the 
absence  of  unity  in  a  philosopher's  metaphysics  almost  invariably  indicates 
the  inorganic  character  of  his  theory  of  knowledge. 

A  significant  illustration  of  this  point  of  view  is  presented  in  Professor 
Boodin's  article  on  "The  Nature  of  Truth."1  Professor  Boodin  points  out, 
with  unmistakable  clearness,  that  the  pragmatic  movement,  in  its  em- 
phasis upon  the  functional  character  of  truth  in  regulating  conduct,  has 
neglected  the  "far  larger  and  more  complicated  problem  of  the  form  of 
truth."2  This  larger  problem  is  the  object  of  inquiry  in  the  article  under 
consideration;  Professor  Boodin  undertakes  to  investigate  the  character 
of  truth  itself.  Are  the  postulates,  presuppositions,  and  laws  of  thought 
discovered  through  their  use  in  experience,  or  is  truth  created  outright 
by  doubt?  Is  the  form  of  truth  an  arbitrary  or  an  eternal  matter?  In 
other  words,  What  is  truth?  What  is  the  nature  of  thought  itself?  Is  it 
the  essence  of  reality,  or  are  its  laws  but  the  'temporal  conventions'3  of  a 
will-to-think?  The  laws  of  thought.  Professor  Boodin  asserts,  are  no 
more  arbitrary  than  the  rules  of  athletics.  If  you  wish  to  play  the  game 
of  football,  you  must  follow  the  rules  governing  it.  If  you  wish  to  play 
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the  game  of  thought  and  truth,  the  philosophical  sport  of  cognitive  ex- 
perience, you  must  follow  its  formulated  laws:  its  syllogistic  technique, 
its  inductive  canons,  fundamental  postulates  and  presuppositions. 

The  question  whether  truth  is  a  matter  of  sport,  and  thought  a  mere 
game  of  the  will,  would  better  be  postponed  until  after  an  examination  of 
Professor  Boodin's  treatment  of  the  cognitive  character  of  truth,  as  he 
presents  it  in  his  "four  presuppositions  or  laws  which  are  implied  in  all 
our  knowing."1  Under  the  Law  of  Consistency  he  includes  the  two  laws 
of  identity  and  contradiction.  Professor  Boodin  is  quite  right  in  arguing 
the  advantage  of  thus  comprehending  the  two  laws  within  one  formula 
which  not  only  expresses  their  mutually  implicative  character  but  also 
brings  out  the  identity-in-difference  of  the  cognitive  material  with  which 
we  are  concerned.  In  his  insistence,  again,  upon  the  interrelation  of 
change  and  uniformity,  and,  much  more  clearly,  in  his  emphasis  upon  the 
mediate,  ideal  character  of  all  truth,  Professor  Boodin  indicates  with 
great  force  and  lucidity  the  futility  of  any  epistemology  of  'immediate 
Cognition.'  The  valid  forms  of  thought  and  truth  are  no  disparate  axioms, 
but  interlacing  uniformities  which  correlate  apparently  distinct  phenomena 
and  bring  out  the  ideal  meanings  pervading  the  cognitive  world.  The 
world  of  knowledge  is  a  system,  and  the  laws  of  identity  and  contradiction, 
as  well  as  Lotze's  'disjunctive  law  of  thought,'  are  but  various  ways  of 
explicitly  formulating  the  inherent  consistency  of  various  aspects  of  our 
world  of  knowledge. 

The  various  systems  of  interconnection  obtaining  in  our  world  of  knowl- 
edge are  not  distinct  and  disparate,  but  are  themselves  interrelated  in 
one  unitary  organic  whole  of  cognitive  txperience.  This  systematic  con- 
nection in  dem  Grossen  is  postulated  in  Professor  Boodin's  second  pre- 
supposition of  thought:  the  Law  of  Totality.  He  conceives  it  as  being 
broader  in  scope  than  Leibniz's  Law  of  Sufficient  Reason.  It  does  not 
emphasize  the  teleological  against  the  causal,  or  rice  versa,  but  is  in  actu- 
ality the  extension  of  the  Law  of  Consistency,  expressing  as  it  does  for  the 
cognitive  world  as  a  whole  the  same  systematic  interconnection  which 
the  Law  of  Consistency  indicates  in  specific  aspects  of  our  cognitive 
universe. 

Professor  Boodin's  third  law:  "That  Truth  must  be  Representative,  or 
that  it  Presupposes  the  Subject-Object  Relation,"2  indicates  what  the 
author  regards  as  the  relational  and  representative  character  of  all  thought. 
"You  cannot  transcend  the  subject-object  relation  while  you  remain  within 
the  concept  of  thought."3  "For  purposes  of  epistemology,  the  self-repre- 
sentative character  of  thought  simply  means  that  the  subject-object  rela- 
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tion  as  a  presupposition  of  thought  is  self -applicable.     It  certainly  doe 
not  prove  that  truth  is  an  infinite  series."1 

While  clearly  exposing  the  untenability  of  any  theory  conceiving  truth 
as  an  abstractly  infinite  series,  Professor  Boodin  is  perhaps  not  so  clear 
in  drawing  the  conclusion  that  the  relational,  systematic  character  of 
thought  involves  its  purely  finite  nature.  Indeed,  it  seems  as  if  Profes- 
sor Boodin's  rejection  of  the  notion  of  the  false  infinite  leads  him  to  the 
opposite  extreme  of  regarding  thought  as  merely  finite  in  character.  This 
view  is  made  more  explicit  in  his  Law  of  Finitude.  Far  from  being  an 
epitome  of  the  ideal,  all-permeating,  progressive  organization  of  reality, 
a?  Hegel  and  modern  idealism  after  him  would  hold,  thought  is  for  Pro- 
fessor Boodin  "dependent  upon  the  larger  will  which  sets  the  game."2 
The  'endency  towards  a  dualism  between  epistemology  and  metaphysics, 
between  thought  and  reality,  becomes  more  and  more  evident  as  we 
proceed.  The  apparent  infinity  of  truth,  Professor  Boodin  asserts,  is  due 
to  the  circular  character  of  its  presuppositions.3  Truth  cannot  solve  the 
problem  of  its  own  ultimate  essence.  The  question  as  to  the  why  and 
wherefore  of  the  intrinsic  nature  of  thought  itself,  is  a  question  tran- 
scending cognitive  experience.  The  laws  of  thought  presuppose  them- 
selves and  imply  each  other:  even  in  attempting  to  deny  them,  the  mind 
employs  them  and  thus  implicitly  affirms  their  indispensable  character. 
For  Professor  Boodin  no  thought  is  possible  without  the  presuppositions 
which  he  has  grouped  together  under  his  four  laws.  If  we  are  to  think, 
we  must  think  in  accordance  with  them.  But  do  we  have  to  think? 
Does  this  mean  that  these  presuppositions  are  also  ontologically  necessary? 

These  questions  indicate  the  serious  difficulties  which  confront  Professor 
Boodin's  position.  For  indeed  he  tries  to  steer  a  middle  course  between 
an  inevitable  dilemma  resultant  from  his  own  initial  formulation  of  the 
epistemological  problem.  Either  thought,  in  the  sense  of  logical  cognition 
as  Professor  Boodin  conceives  it,  sums  up  in  itself  the  inmost  metaphysical 
essence  of  reality,  or  it  is  the  mere  appearance  of  a  fundamentally  non- 
cognitive  Real,  the  mere  sport  of  a  will-to-think.  In  the  former  case, 
the  all-connecting  systematic  character  of  the  purely  logical  function 
would  allow  of  no  adequate  recognition  of  the  non-cognitive  aspects  of 
experience.  Any  attempt  to  state  the  feeling-  and  will-phases  of  reality  in 
terms  of  narrowly  logical  cognition  is  almost  certain  to  result  in  a  too 
abstract  metaphysics.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  reverse  course  is  followed, 
and  the  thought-world  itself  be  regarded  as  the  phantom  game  of  a  meta- 
physical will-to-think,  then  metaphysics  would  of  necessity  be  irrational- 
istic  as  a  consequence  of  the  epistemological  illusionism  leading  up  to 
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it.  If  the  will  is  the  mere  appearance  of  logical  cognition,  ours  is  a  lifeless 
world  of  abstractions;  if  thought,  on  the  other  hand,  is  nothing  but  the 
sport  of  the  will-reality,  then  we  are  forced  to  adopt  an  irrationalist  basis 
which  makes  philosophy  itself  unthinkable.  Professor  Boodin  must  have 
felt  the  threatening  character  of  this  dilemma;  still  he  attempts  to  retain 
both  thought  and  will  in  their  abstractly  conceived  character.  In  perfect 
fairness  he  recognizes  the  complete  dominion  of  the  laws  of  thought  within 
the  cognitive  sphere.  But,  he  insists,  "truth  is  an  adjective  of  think- 
ing, and  has  no  meaning  outside  of  systematic  judgment."1  Its  necessity 
is  circumscribed  by  its  epistemological  character.  The  way  of  thought, 
while  being  "the  only  way  in  which  we  can,  in  the  last  analysis,  realize 
the  truth  of  life,  its  scales  of  values,"2  is  nevertheless  "not  the  whole  of 
life."3  The  laws  of  epistemology  are  not  metaphysically  necessary.  "The 
only  possible  ontological  necessities  are  the  necessities  of  facts — of  the 
conditions  which  we  must  meet  in  realizing  our  purposes,  what  reality 
must  be  taken  as  in  order  to  satisfy  the  demands  of  the  will."4 

This  attempt  at  co-ordination  of  the  cognitive  and  non-cognitive  aspects 
of  the  reality  which  Professor  Boodin  vaguely  characterizes  as  'life1  or 
'will,'  is  foredoomed  to  failure.  A  consistent  theory  of  reality  is  impossible 
if  we  conceive  it  as  being  built  up  of  various  universes,  cognitive  and  non- 
cognitive,  co-ordinate  with  each  other.  Indeed,  Professor  Boodin  himself 
insists  far  too  much  on  epistemological  unity  to  make  a  consistent  meta- 
physical pluralist.  Could  one  say  that  he  lacks  the  courage  of  his  epis- 
temological convictions?  His  criticism  of  the  pragmatist's  disregard  of 
the  logical  form  of  thought  and  his  clear  recognition  of  the  systematizing 
character  of  the  thought-function — admirable  for  their  force  and  lucidity 
— make  it  all  the  harder  to  accept  his  final  verdict  of  the  metaphysical 
inadequacy  of  thought.  Pragmatism  is  criticised  for  neglecting  the  prob- 
lem of  thought  itself  and  constantly  explaining  cognition  by  psychological 
references  to  perceptual  and  biological  situations.  But  what  is  Professor 
Boodin's  own  conclusion?  Consistency  and  totality,  system  and  unity, 
he  says,  are  all  necessary  and  inevitable,  if  we  would  know  reality,  if  we 
would  have  truth.  But  "thought  is  relative — relative  to  the  realization 
of  the  will,  its  work  and  play — relative,  as  every  function  must  be,  to  life 
as  a  whole."6  To  be  sure,  Professor  Boodin  insists,  "if  the  will  chooses 
to  think,  then  it  also  chooses  certain  laws  of  procedure."8  But  "the  will 
can  refuse  to  think.  In  that  case  it  can  run  riot  as  it  pleases,  determined 
by  no  law  except  the  determinations  of  pleasure  and  pain."7  The  best 
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criticism  of  Professor  Boodin's  endeavor  to  forsake  cognition  in  order  to 
seek  his  metaphysical  unity  in  a  reality  of  will,  is  to  be  found  in  the  develop- 
ment of  philosophical  method  from  Fichte  to  Hegel.  The  universe  of 
cognition,  for  Fichte,  is  a  system,  —  but  thinking  can  never  transcend  the 
dualism  between  the  ego  and  the  non-ego,  the  subject-object  relation. 
Hence,  Fichte  argues,  thought  is  metaphysically  inadequate.  Ontological 
necessity  requires  the  deeper  basis  of  the  will.  The  inevitable  way  in 
which  this  Fichtean  mode  of  procedure  was  aufgehoben  in  Hegel's  Logic 
is  quite  apropos  in  this  connection. 

Professor  Boodin's  view  of  the  finite,  purely  cognitive  character  of 
thought  and  truth,  and  of  the  unbridled  nature  of  the  will,  recalls 
another  name  in  modern  philosophy  which  he  does  not  mention,  but  which 
seems  to  hover  in  the  background  throughout  the  article.  And,  if  Pro- 
fessor Boodin  refuses  to  avail  himself  of  the  'perceptual  immediacy'  and 
'mystical  appreciation'  of  truth,  which  Schopenhauer  adopted  in  laying 
the  corner-foundations  of  his  alogical  metaphysics,  his  position  is  bettered 
not  a  whit  thereby.  For,  indeed,  his  theory  of  knowledge  exhausts  itself 
in  pointing  to  its  own  philosophical  inadequacy.  "Thought,"  he  says, 
"has  reached  the  Canaan  of  its  progress.  But,  like  Moses  of  old,  it  cannot 
enter.  This  is  the  land  of  faith."1.  And  faith  is  a  stuff  too  filmy  and 
irresponsible  to  afford  any  solid  warp  for  the  epistemological  woof  of  the 
philosophical  fabric.  Philosophy  must  be  of  one  cloth,  our  epistemology 
and  our  metaphysics  must  be  essentially  one;  and  Professor  Boodin's 
faulty  point  of  departure  has  made  this  impossible. 

As  was  suggested  above,  one's  metaphysical  troubles  are  almost  in- 
variably symptomatic  of  epistemological  disorders.  A  philosopher  who 
would  study  reality  by  abstractly  proceeding  from  knowledge  to  will,  or 
from  will  to  knowledge,  is  bound  to  land  in  a  dualism  making  impossible 
any  unitary  metaphysics.  Professor  Boodin's  endeavor  to  maintain  law 
and  order  in  his  cognitive  universe  is  sadly  crippled  by  his  inadequate 
initial  conception  of  the  nature  of  thought  itself,  of  the  function  and  scope 
of  knowledge.  The  only  reality  which  can  be  of  significance  for  a  philos- 
ophy understanding  the  nature  of  its  problem,  is  a  reality  of  an  experiential 
character.  The  real  progress  of  modern  philosophy  has  indicated  nothing 
with  greater  clearness  than  the  artificiality  of  the  barrier  between  ex- 
perience and  reality.  A  metaphysics  of  the  Unknowable  is  a  contradiction 
in  terms.  That  the  reality  of  philosophy  must  be  intelligible  experience 
is  not  a  conclusion  to  be  reached  by  weighty  philosophical  argument; 
rather  is  it  a  fundamental  presupposition  without  which  the  theorist  of 
reality  cannot  make  one  single  step. 
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There  can  be  no  metaphysics  of  an  irresponsible,  irrational  will.  Scho- 
penhauer's adventures  in  that  direction  should  have  served  as  a  warning 
to  Professor  Boodin.  It  is  wholly  unwarrantable,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  concrete  experience,  to  regard  thought  as  one  of  the  games  of  will,  in 
which  the  latter  indulges  with  serious  consistency,  but  which  does  not 
affect  and  indicate  its  own  inmost  nature.  No  philosopher  who  would 
base  his  system  on  real  'life,'  on  real  concrete  experience,  can  afford  any 
such  ontologizing  excursions.  Professor  Boodin  should  have  remembered 
his  own  caution:  "Experience  is  not  chopped  up  with  a  hatchet,  nor  made 
up  of  isolated  abstractions."  Will  cannot  be  conceived  as  accidental  to 
cognition,  any  more  than  thought  can  be  regarded  as  the  game  of  a  sportive 
will.  Will  and  thought  are  not  separate  bags  in  which  reality  is  stored, 
nor  different  strata  of  an  ontological  formation;  rather  are  they  organic 
aspects  of  one  and  the  same  experience. 

The  realization  of  the  concrete  character  of  thought  and  will  alike  is  a 
sine  qua  non  of  all  fruitful  philosophical  inquiry.  Professor  Boodin's 
failure  in  this  respect  is  perhaps  the  chief  cause  of  the  unsatisfying  char- 
acter of  his  metaphysical  conclusions.  Thought  is  not  mere  logical  cogni- 
tion; rather  is  it  the  rational  activity  towards  ever-progressive  organiza- 
tion, which  is  the  essential  characteristic  of  the  only  reality  we  can  be 
concerned  with — the  reality  of  concrete  intelligible  experience.  The  ideal 
system  and  plan  of  that  self-reorganization  of  experience  is  what  concrete 
thought  stands  for;  its  dynamic,  driving  character  is  represented  by  'will.' 
The  evolution  of  experience  manifests  the  developing  growth  of  these  two 
aspects  of  reality — thought  and  will — into  one  unitary  process.  And  if 
the  technical  purposes  of  the  logician  may  demand  that  he  isolate  cognition 
and  regard  it  in  abstracto,  this  by  no  means  indicates  a  separation  of 
thought  from  will  in  concrete  experience.  As  Professor  Creighton  has 
put  it,  "These  so-called  laws  of  thought,  when  read  in  relation  to  one  an- 
other, may  then  be  interpreted  as  expressing  the  universal  postulate  of 
our  intelligence,  that  experience  shall  be  capable  of  being  organized  as  a 
system."1  The  prime  demand  of  philosophy  is  that  experience  shall  be 
studied  in  the  light  of  its  systematic  unity  and  concrete  organization. 
It  is  because  these  essential  characteristics  of  experience  are  summed  up 
in  the  notion  of  concrete  thought,  that  Hegel,  and  modern  idealistic 
philosophy  after  him,  insists  on  thought  as  the  ground-principle  and 
dynamic  essence  of  reality.  Thought,  so  conceived,  stands  for  dynamic, 
rational,  intelligible  experience. 

It  has  been  objected  that  such  a  philosophical  policy  burdens  the  term 
'thought'  with  too  ambitious  a  connotation ;  that  for  such  a  broadly  con- 

i-Introductory  Logic,  New  York,  1909,  p.  354. 
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ceived  dynamic  experience,  the  terms  'will'  or  'feeling'  or  'life'  would  be  as 
suitable  as  the  term  'thought.'1  To  this  the  idealist,  building  on  experience, 
can  answer  by  saying  that  his  is  no  battle  over  pet  names.  What  he 
demands  is  the  recognition  of  the  standpoint  of  rational  intelligibility 
and  organic  unity  as  the  criteria  of  philosophical  'reality.'  If  its  concrete 
essence  of  progressive  self -organization,  when  thus  understood,  be  labelled 
by  the  term  'thought'  or  'will'  or  what  not,  matters  little,  so  far  as  the 
mere  use  of  words  is  concerned.  The  staunchest  advocate  of  will  or  of 
feeling,  however,  must  admit  the  superior  claims  of  thought,  when  the 
ideal,  universal  character  of  experience  is  taken  in  consideration.  It  is 
because,  in  its  endeavor  to  express  in  universal  terms  the  systematic  unity 
of  experience,  idealistic  philosophy  has  found  the  notion  of  thought  more 
suitable  and  more  fruitful  than  the  notions  of  will  or  feelin T,  that  it  has 
adopte  1  the  former  as  its  Grundprincip.  The  'thought'  of  modern  ideal- 
ism holds  its  metaphysical  place  only  by  virtue  of  its  epistemological  ade- 
quacy. For  a  philosophy  of  organic  experience,  metaphysical  'priority' 
avails  nothing  unless  warranted  by  epistemological  considerations.  And, 
in  the  same  way  as  it  insists  on  the  experiential  character  of  all  'reality,' 
modern  idealism  demands  the  recognition  of  the  concrete  unity  of  all 
rational  epistemology  and  metaphysics. 

RADOSLAV  A.  TSANOFF. 
NEW  YORK  CITY. 

1This  point  has  been  admitted,  and  even  insisted  upon,  by  some  writers  on 
idealism.  Thus  Bradley  says:  "Thought  .  .  .  must  have  been  absorbed  into  a  fuller 
experience.  Now  such  an  experience  may  be  called  thought,  if  you  choose  to  use 
that  word.  But,  if  any  one  else  prefers  another  term,  such  as  feeling  or  will,  he 
would  be  equally  justified"  (Appearance  and  Reality,  Ed.  2,  p.  171).  But  the 
reason  why  Bradley  accedes  to  such  looseness  in  philosophical  terminology,  lies,  it 
seems,  in  his  initial  conception  of  thought  itself.  Professor  Boodin  justly  objects 
to  Bradley's  notion  of  thought  "  as  abstractions  mutually  exclusive  "  (p.  409)  but, 
curiously  enough,  he  himself,  while  insisting  upon  the  systematic  unity  within  the 
thought-world,  fails  to  recognize  its  immanently  organizing  r61e  in  experience  as  a 
whole. 
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A  Commentary  on  Hegel's  Logic.    By  JOHN  McTAGGART  ELLIS 

McTAGGART.    Cambridge,  University  Press,  1910. — pp.  311. 

A  work  upon  Hegel  from  the  pen  "of  Dr.  McTaggart  creates  a  natural 
expectation  of  a  contribution  to  the  Hegelian  literature  of  marked  value 
and  significance.  In  the  case  of  the  present  volume  this  expectation  is 
completely  realized.  With  his  knowledge  of  Hegel,  not  merely  of  the 
letter  but  also  of  the  spirit  of  his  teaching,  Dr.  McTaggart  is  a  most 
admirable  guide  in  introducing  the  student  to  the  mysteries  of  the  Hegelian 
dialectic. 

This  work  is  a  detailed  commentary  upon  the  text  of  Hegel's  Logic. 
It  is  both  expository  and  critical.  Dr.  McTaggart  expresses  the  hope 
that  it  may  serve  also  as  an  account  of  the  Greater  Logic  for  those  who  are 
prevented  by  want  of  time  or  ignorance  of  German  from  reading  the  origi- 
nal. The  author  follows  the  text  of  the  Greater  Logic,  published  in 
1 812-16,  and  comprised  in  Volumes  III,  IV,  and  V,  of  Hegel's  collected 
works  of  the  years  1833-34.  Corresponding  references  are  given  through- 
out to  passages  in  the  Smaller  Logic  of  the  Encyclopedia.  Dr.  McTaggart 
also  notes  and  discusses  the  various  essential  points  upon  which  these  two 
logics  disagree.  As  a  commentator  the  author  expresses  frankly  his 
belief  in  the  validity  of  the  dialectic  method.  His  treatment  of  Hegel, 
therefore,  is  from  a  fundamentally  sympathetic  point  of  view.  In  reference 
to  this  he  explicitly  states,  "With  regard  to  the  Logic  as  a  whole,  I  believe, 
for  reasons  which  I  have  explained  elsewhere  [Studies  in  the  Hegelian 
Dialectic,  Chapters  I  to  IV],  that  the  dialectic  method  used  by  Hegel 
is  valid — that,  if  the  categories  do  stand  to  one  another  in  the  relations 
in  which  he  asserts  them  to  stand,  he  is  entitled  to  pass  from  one  to  another 
in  the  way  in  which  he  does  pass.  And  I  believe  that  in  many  cases  this 
condition  is  fulfilled  and  that,  therefore,  in  these  cases,  the  actual  transi- 
tions which  he  makes  are  justified"  (p.  5). 

However,  Dr.  McTaggart  is  a  critic  as  well  as  a  follower  of  Hegel,  and 
approaches  his  work  as  commentator  on  the  Logic  with  certain  well 
defined  strictures  in  his  mind  upon  the  scope  and  applications  of  the  dia- 
lectic method  in  the  development  of  Hegel's  philosophical  system,  of  which 
the  Logic  is  an  account.  In  reference  to  this  reservation  in  his  appre- 
ciation of  the  Hegelian  dialectic  Dr.  McTaggart  says,  "The  points  on 
which  I  should  differ  from  Hegel  are  as  follows.  In  the  first  place  I 
think  that  he  falls  into  serious  errors  in  his  attempts  to  apply  the  results 
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gained  by  the  Logic  in  the  interpretation  of  particular  concrete  facts. 
In  the  second  place  I  think  that  he  did  not  in  all  respects  completely 
understand  the  nature  of  the  dialectic  relation  between  ideas  which  he  had 
discovered.  And  in  the  third  place  there  seem  to  be  certain  errors  which 
vitiate  particular  stages  in  the  process"  (p.  5).  These  points  form  the 
basis  for  the  general  criticism  which  accompanies  the  author's  exposition 
throughout  this  commentary.  Dr.  McTaggart  furthermore  insists 
that  Hegel  is  not  warranted  in  introducing  into  the  processes  of  his  dia- 
lectic certain  conceptions  which  may  hold  a  place  of  fundamental  impor- 
tance in  one  or  more  of  the  special  sciences.  Because  a  conception  has 
a  certain  scientific  significance,  it  does  not  follow  that  a  place  must  be 
discovered  for  it  among  the  categories  of  the  dialectic. 

Hegel  moreover  is  open  to  the  criticism  that  he  introduces  into  his 
categories  certain  empirical  elements  which  cannot  be  deduced  by  the 
processes  of  pure  thought.  And  in  reference  to  this  alleged  perversion 
of  the  strict  dialectic  method,  Dr.  McTaggart  is  firmly  convinced  that 
wherever  there  seems  to  be  this  illegitimate  transference  of  empirical 
material  to  enrich  the  content  of  the  categories,  the  process  itself  so 
far  from  being  dependent  on  the  transference,  would  have  gone  better 
without  it  (p.  10).  When  any  particular  transition  in  the  dialectic 
process  seems  to  the  author  to  be  invalid,  he  draws  attention  to  it  and 
gives  his  reasons  for  not  accepting  it,  and  in  many  cases  offers  a  substitute 
for  it. 

I  am  disposed  to  disagree  with  Dr.  McTaggart's  opinion  that  Hegel's 
category  of  becoming  cannot  be  interpreted  as  including  the  idea  of  change 
(p.  1 8).  Hegel  certainly  analyzes  the  category  of  becoming  into  the 
moments  of  beginning  (Entstehen)  and  ceasing  (Vergehen)  (Greater 
Logic,  Vol.  I,  p.  109).  And  it  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  we  get  a  satis- 
factory point  of  view  for  the  interpretation  of  Hegel  only  when  we  regard 
the  dialectic  process  as  a  movement  of  thought  fittingly  illustrating  the 
evolution  of  being;  its  transitions  as  changes;  and  its  categories  as  dy- 
namic. The  unity  of  non-being  and  being  is  attained  only  by  considering 
non-being  as  containing  the  potential  of  being,  which  consequently 
develops  into  the  actual  through  the  process  of  becoming.  The  rational 
is  the  real  because  it  possesses  this  dynamic  characteristic  of  realizing  a 
progressive  development  through  the  actual  process  of  change.  This 
idea  is  certainly  made  most  prominent  in  Hegel's  characterization  of  the 
Begriff  as  the  underlying  ground  of  the  entire  dialectic  process.  This  is 
seen  in  the  following  passages  which  I  quote  from  the  Encyclopaedia: 
"The  Begriff  is  the  principle  of  all  life;  it  is  at  the  same  time  the  absolutely 
concrete,  that  is,  finding  complete  manifestation  in  reality"  (Hegel,  Werke, 
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Vol.  VI.,  §  160).  "The  Begriff  is  found  in  the  innermost  heart  of  things, 
constituting  them  what  they  in  reality  are"  (ibid.,  §  166).  "The  forms 
of  the  Begriff  are  the  living  spirit  of  reality  and  whatever  is  real  is  such 
only  because  these  forces  are  active  in  them,  making  them  what  they  are" 
(ibid.,  §  162).  These  quotations  give  a  fair  representation  of  Hegel's 
point  of  view,  that  of  a  dynamic  element  working  systematic  changes  in 
the  course  of  an  evolutionary  movement  which  the  necessities  of  thought 
determine  and  direct. 

Again,  Dr.  McTaggart' s  interpretation  of  Hegel's  Absolute  Idea,  which 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end  of  the  dialectic  process,  is  not  wholly  satis- 
factory. He  characterizes  the  Absolute  Idea  as  follows:  "In  affirming  it 
we  assert  that  all  that  exists  forms  a  Universe  composed  of  individuals, 
that  the  Universe  and  that  each  Individual  is  an  organic  system,  and  that 
the  relation  which  exists  between  the  Universe-System,  and  each  of  the 
Individual-Systems,  is  one  of  perfect  harmony"  (p.  306).  This  is  a  case, 
however,  where  the  whole  is  something  more  than  the  sum  of  its  parts. 
Hegel's  system  seems  to  require  a  fundamental  unity  as  the  ground  of 
every  stage  of  the  dialectical  process,  and  a  unity  which  is  something 
more  than  a  pluralistic  harmony.  This  is  certainly  indicated  in  the 
following  passage  which  Dr.  McTaggart  cites  as  a  characteristic  descrip- 
tion of  the  nature  of  the  Absolute  Idea:  "The  Notion  is  not  only  Seek, 
but  free  subjective  Notion,  which  is  for  itself  and  therefore  has  Personality; 
it  is  the  practical  objective  Notion,  determined  in  and  for  itself,  which, 
as  a  Person,  is  impenetrable,  atomic  Subjectivity,  but  which  is  just  as 
much  not  exclusive  Individuality,  but  Universality  for  itself,  and  Cogni- 
tion, and  which  has  in  its  Other  its  own  Objectivity  as  Object 
(Gegenstand).  All  else  is  error,  confusion,  opinion,  strife,  caprice  and  im- 
permanence;  the  Absolute  Idea  alone  is  Being,  permanent  Life,  Truth 
which  knows  itself"  (p.  204).  In  this  passage,  Dr.  McTaggart  interprets 
the  reference  to  the  personality  of  the  Absolute  Idea  as  follows:  "It  is,  I 
think,  the  facts  of  the  Universe  which  are  to  be  regarded  as  having  these 
characteristics,  and  as  therefore  having  a  nature  exemplified  in  personality" 
(p-  3°9) •  It  is  not  possible,  however,  it  seems  to  me,  to  set  aside  the  evident 
implication,  of  this  passage,  which  indeed  is  the  implication  of  Hegel's 
whole  system,  that  the  ground  of  the  harmony  among  the  individuals  is 
itself  a  unifying  Personality.  To  discuss  this  at  length  would  draw  us 
too  far  afield. 

Certain  differences  in  interpretation,  however,  do  not  serve  in  any 
degree  to  modify  our  judgment  as  to  marked  excellence  of  this  commentary. 
It  is  refreshing  to  read  the  work  of  a  true  Hegelian  scholar,  who  does  not 
think  it  necessary  to  apologize,  as  is  the  custom  of  many,  for  his  admiration 
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of  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  Dr.  McTaggart  is  not  ashamed  of  his  con- 
victions. Consequently  he  concludes  his  commentary  with  a  renewed 
confession  of  faith  in  the  Hegelian  doctrines,  as  follows:  "A  commentary 
such  as  this  necessarily  throws  more  emphasis  on  points  of  difference 
than  on  points  of  agreement.  I  should  wish,  therefore,  in  concluding 
the  exposition  of  Hegel's  philosophy  which  has  been  the  chief  object  of 
my  life  for  twenty-one  years,  to  express  my  conviction  that  Hegel  has 
penetrated  further  into  the  true  nature  of  reality  than  any  philosopher 
before  or  after  him.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  next  task  of  philosophy 
should  be  to  make  a  fresh  investigation  of  that  nature  by  a  dialectic 
method  substantially,  though  not  entirely,  the  same  as  Hegel's.  What 
results  such  an  investigation  may  produce  cannot  be  known  till  it  has 
been  tried,  but  much  of  Hegel's  reasoning  seems  to  me  to  vary  so  little 
from  the  truth,  where  it  varies  at  all,  that  I  believe  the  results,  like  the 
method,  would  have  much  resemblance  to  Hegel's  own"  (p.  311). 

If  this  appreciation  seems  to  any  one  extravagant,  it  may  at  least  serve 
to  stimulate  inquiry,  and  lead  to  a  more  intimate  knowledge  of  that 
philosophy  which  has  proved  so  singularly  rewarding  to  the  author  of 
this  volume.  Hegel  certainly  deserves  a  first  hand  reading  and  study  of 
his  doctrines.  He  should  not  be  condemned  without  a  hearing  after  the 
present  day  fashion  in  philosophical  circles.  And  I  know  of  no  better 
guide  to  the  discovery  of  the  secret  of  Hegel  than  the  excellent  essays  and 
commentary  of  Dr.  McTaggart. 

JOHN  GRIER  HIBBEN. 
PRINCETON  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Principles  of  Pragmatism.      By  H.  HEATH  BAWDEN.   Boston 

and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Co.,  1910. — pp.  x,  364. 

This  book  is  in  some  respects  a  noteworthy  addition  to  the  literature 
dealing  with  pragmatism.  The  author  states  in  the  preface  that  "it  is 
not  the  aim  to  construct  a  system,  but  to  show  how  in  pragmatism  we 
may  establish  the  basal  conceptions  of  a  new  philosophy  of  experience." 
In  the  same  connection  it  is  said  that  the  purpose  of  the  book  is  to  clarify 
the  meaning  of  the  word  pragmatism  and  "to  set  forth  the  necessary 
assumptions  of  a  philosophy  in  which  experience  becomes  self-conscious 
as  a  method."  A  glance  at  the  table  of  contents,  however,  suffices  to 
show  that  in  this  volume  we  have  perhaps  the  most  comprehensive  at 
tempt  at  a  systematic  exposition  of  pragmatism  which  has  yet  appeared 
The  first  chapter  deals  with  the  nature  of  philosophy,  regarded  from  the 
functional  point  of  view;  then  follow  chapters  on  "Experience,"  "Con- 
sciousness," "Feeling,"  "Thinking,"  "Truth,"  "Reality,"  "Evolution 
and  the  Absolute,"  and  "Mind  and  Matter." 
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In  view  of  the  fact  that  pragmatism  has  been  so  exceedingly  live  an 
issue  of  late  years,  the  various  topics  discussed  by  Mr.  Bawden  have  per- 
haps become  sufficiently  familiar  to  warrant  the  omission  of  a  review 
of  the  book  in  detail.  Instead  of  undertaking  this,  it  seems  more  ex- 
pedient to  attempt  an  estimate  of  the  extent  to  which  the  author  has 
realized  the  purpose  which  the  book  is  intended  to  achieve. 

Mr.  Bawden's  primary  aim,  as  has  already  been  stated,  is  to  make 
coherent  the  meaning  of  pragmatism,  to  introduce  order  into  the  prevail- 
ing confusion.  In  the  preface  he  points  out  that  the  discussions  of  the 
past  few  years  have  shown  the  need  of  a  new  statement  of  issues,  and  he 
also  complains,  very  properly,  that  present-day  philosophy  is  so  enveloped 
in  technicalities  as  to  be  a  thing  apart  from  the  life  and  the  thinking  of 
the  masses.  Hence  there  exists  a  twofold  need  of  simplification. 

That  this  need  of  which  the  author  speaks  is  a  genuine  need  may  be 
freely  admitted.  It  must  also  be  conceded  that  he  brings  to  his  task 
an  enviable  skill  in  the  presentation  of  his  views  and  the  marshalling  of 
his  arguments.  Moreover,  the  book  unquestionably  contains  much  that 
is  suggestive  and  attractive.  Yet  with  a  full  appreciation  of  these  merits,, 
the  present  reviewer  ventures  to  express  a  doubt  whether  the  end  which 
the  author  has  set  himself  has  been  achieved  to  any  considerable  degree. 
Such  an  opinion,  it  need  scarcely  be  added,  is  not  incompatible  with  a 
high  regard  for  the  positive  merits  of  the  volume. 

According  to  Mr.  Bawden,  philosophy  may  properly  be  regarded  as 
the  logic  or  methodology  of  science;  it  is  "the  general  theory  of  expe- 
rience." The  proper  starting  point,  we  are  told,  is  "immediate  personal 
experience."  This  statement  at  once  raises  the  familiar  question  of 
definition.  Experience  is  asserted  to  be,  "the  whole  web  of  life,  the  uni- 
verse from  an  individual  point  of  view"  (p.  52);  it  is  synonymous  with 
"all  that  might  possibly  happen  as  well  as  all  that  has  actually  taken 
place  or  is  now  taking  place"  (p.  53);  it  is  "nothing  less  than  the  whole 
system  of  things"  (p.  54);  it  is  differentiated  from  'reality'  in  that  the 
latter  emphasizes  the  content  of  experience,  whereas  experience  empha- 
sizes the  process  of  reality  (p.  56).  These  and  similar  statements  at 
once  bring  us  face  to  face  with  the  familiar  difficulty  from  which  has  orig- 
inated the  persistent  charge  of  solipsism.  The  insistence  upon  'experience' 
as  the  final  category  means  that  the  content  of  what  is  experienced  is 
vitally  determined,  as  to  its  nature,  by  its  relation  to  the  experiencing 
organism.  To  ignore  this  relation  is  the  essence  of  historical  realism. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  experiences  of  the  individual  are  merely  an 
incident  within  the  total  system  of  fact  which  we  call  the  universe.  The 
circumstance  that  the  content  of  experience  is  determined  in  a  funda- 
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mental  way  by  its  relation  to  the  experiencing  organism  must  not  be 
permitted  to  preclude  the  belief  that  the  facts  of  which  the  individual 
attains  awareness  may  antedate  the  existence  of  the  individual  and  may 
persist  long  after  the  individual  has  shuffled  off  this  mortal  coil.  Hence 
the  apparent  paradox  that  the  environment  which  produces  and  condi- 
tions the  experiencing  organism  can  claim  whatever  attributes  it  may 
possess  only  as  it  is  related  to  the  organism  which  it  brings  forth  and  sus- 
tains. Objects  in  becoming  objects  of  experience  undergo  a  change; 
yet  this  former  state  of  objects  can  be  contrasted  with  the  latter  state 
only  on  condition  that  both  somehow  fall  within  the  circle  of  experience. 

Whether  the  appearance  of  paradox  here  involved  is  merely  an  ap- 
pearance or  is  something  more,  it  is  not  now  necessary  to  inquire.  The 
reader  who  is  familiar  with  the  standpoint  of  the  "Chicago  School"  will 
recall  that  the  solution  which  it  offers  comes  in  terms  of  an  analysis  of 
objectivity.  Construe  objectivity  in  terms  of  control,  we  are  told,  and 
the  difficulty  vanishes.  What  is  needed  at  this  point  is  not  a  metaphysics 
of  'reality,1  not  an  ontology,  but  a  proper  understanding  of  the  methods 
employed  in  all  procedure  involving  intelligence.  Hence  the  claim  that 
pragmatism  is  not  in  essence  a  metaphysics  but  a  logic  of  method. 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Bawden's  exposition  supplies  the  answer  indicated 
in  the  preceding  paragraph  (cf.  pp.  254-261).  This  answer,  however, 
is  in  a  sense  merely  incidental  to  a  general  elucidation  which  to  all  ap- 
pearances goes  considerably  beyond  methodology  and  converts  the  stand- 
point into  a  sort  of  diluted  idealism.  In  view  of  the  author's  professed 
intention  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  the  term  pragmatism,  it  strikes  one 
as  rather  curious  that  he  should  be  at  more  pains  to  differentiate  his  posi- 
tion from  realism  than  from  idealism,  particularly  since  pragmatism  has 
more  affinity  with  the  latter  than  with  the  former.  In  brief,  it  is  not 
entirely  clear  how  Mr.  Bawden's  position  differs  from  that  of  idealism. 
There  are  indeed  explicit  denials  that  the  position  is  idealistic,  yet  the 
reader  is  left  in  some  uncertainty  to  what  extent  this  particular  form  of 
pragmatism  is  anything  more  than  an  idealism  somehow  amalgamated 
with  a  functional  epistemology. 

It  was  suggested  a  moment  ago  that  to  many  critics  the  fact  that  ex- 
perience "is  real  only  in  centers  of  individual  personality"  (p.  254)  has 
made  the  position  seem  incurably  subjective.  Mr.  Bawden,  however, 
points  out  that  consciousness  is  not  an  entity  or  a  somewhat  which  is 
attached  exclusively  to  individual  organisms,  but  that  it  is  "simply 
the  tensional  activity  or  readjustment  process  which  takes  place  in  the 
universe  at  one  point  or  another  in  what  are  called  organisms,  wherever 
cosmic  energies  are  brought  into  interaction  in  a  certain  definite  way" 
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(p.  102).  At  bottom  this  means  that  consciousness  is  social,  or  that 
social  consciousness  is  real;  and  thus  we  transcend  the  limits  of  episte- 
mological  individualism.  "The  universe  is  a  society  of  selves"  (p.  254). 
This  conclusion  fits  in  with  the  whole  drift  of  modern  science,  which  is 
from  the  static  to  the  dynamic,  from  mechanism  to  organism.  "Society 
is  a  vast  plexus  of  interweaving  personalities.  We  are  members  one  of 
another,  as  the  various  parts  of  an  organism  cooperate  in  the  common 
life  process.  The  individual  is  not  an  impenetrable  atomic  unit,  but 
the  social  whole  coming  to  consciousness  at  a  specific  point"  (p.  69). 
The  distinction  between  individual  and  social  consciousness  is  drawn  as 
follows:  "The  individual  mind  is  the  organization  of  the  actions  and  feel- 
ings and  thoughts  which  are  focused  in  a  given  organic  system.  The  social 
mind  or  consciousness  is  this  same  fact  viewed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  system  within  which  this  process  of  organization  is  taking  place. 
As  the  social  organism  is  an  organic  whole  through  the  reproductive 
nexus  in  time  and  space,  so  the  social  mind  is  an  organic  whole  through 
the  cooperative  participation  of  selves  in  a  continuous  experience — for 
however  discrete  our  individual  centers  of  consciousness  may  be,  our 
commonness  is  equally,  if  not  more,  fundamental"  (pp.  71-72). 

It  appears,  then,  that  the  escape  from  solipsism  does  not  consist  solely, 
or  even  primarily,  in  the  discovery  that  objectivity  must  be  reduced  to 
terms  of  function  or  control,  but  that  it  lies  rather  in  the  concept  of  or- 
ganism. That  this  concept  has  its  uses  it  would  be  futile  to  deny.  But 
there  seems  to  be  ground  for  the  suspicion  that  this  concept  has  once 
more  proved  too  easy  a  solvent  for  the  philosopher's  troubles,  quite  apart 
from  the  question  what  its  bearings  may  be,  if  developed  along  the  lines 
laid  down  by  Mr.  Bawden,  upon  this  new  philosophy  of  experience.  The 
pragmatist  in  particular  has  reason  to  be  circumspect  when  he  proceeds 
by  the  aid  of  this  dubious  analogy.  Perhaps  it  is  merely  a  coincidence 
that  Mr.  Bawden's  Social  Mind  or  his  Absolute  (cf.  the  chapter  on  "Evo- 
lution and  the  Absolute")  has  the  same  peculiar  quality  of  elusiveness  as 
the  various  absolutes  of  idealism.  But  this  fact  gives  support  to  the  mis- 
giving that  the  whole  point  of  view  is  based  upon  an  embryonic  transcen- 
dentalism. The  Kantian  flavor,  for  example,  of  the  following  passage 
on  freedom  is  readily  apparent:  "In  being  myself  I  participate  in  the 
reality  of  the  whole.  And  if  the  system  is  autonomous,  then  as  a  func- 
tional member  of  the  system  I  share  in  its  spontaneity  and  freedom.  I 
am  not  the  whole  system,  I  am  a  functional  part  only:  my  activities, 
therefore,  are  determined  by  the  laws  of  the  activity  of  the  whole. 
But  in  so  far  as  I  am  a  functioning  organ  in  the  universal  organism,  the  sys- 
tem is  what  it  is  because  of  what  I  am,  and  to  this  extent  I  am  free"  (p.  77). 
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As  a  protest  against  the  undue  isolation  of  individual  experience,  the  app 
to  organic  unity  may  be  allowed  to  stand.  But  if  this  unity  is  to  serve 
in  any  way  as  a  principle  of  explanation,  we  are  entitled  to  know  how  it 
is  related  to  functionalism  and  how  it  differs  from  the  kind  of  unity  with 
which  we  have  become  familiar  through  contemporary  transcendentalism 
According  to  transcendentalism  experience  contains  a  factor  which  tran- 
scends the  narrow  limits  of  the  present  moment,  not  merely  vicariously 
or  functionally,  through  the  agency  of  symbolism  or  meaning,  but  ex- 
istentially  or  ontologically,  in  such  wise  that  a  reality  lying  beyond  the 
petty  circle  of  the  passing  experience  is  yet  'present'  in  that  experience. 
This  element  is  transcendental  in  the  sense  that  it  is  not  an  event  occur- 
ring here  and  now,  but  somehow  holds  over  from  one  moment  of  exper- 
ience to  another.  This  peculiar  blending  of  the  transcendental  and  the 
contingent,  of  the  universal  and  the  particular,  of  the  temporal  and  the 
non-temporal  or  eternal,  appears  to  be  the  differentiating  mark  of  tran- 
scendentalism, and  this  is  what  is  meant  when  the  universe  is  described 
as  an  'organic  whole.'  It  is  quite  possible,  of  course,  that  Mr.  Bawden 
does  not  mean  this  kind  of  unity  when  he  speaks  of  the  social  mind  and 
of  the  absolute,  or  when  he  says:  "There  is  an  organic  relation  between 
the  two  [thought  and  object]  which  explains  at  once  the  objectivity  of 
real  things  and  the  subjectivity  of  mental  states.  ...  I  cannot  actually 
transport  myself  in  a  moment  to  an  object  distant  in  space,  or  experience 
again  an  event  that  is  past,  but  there  are  set  up  in  the  nervous  system 
processes  that  link  my  being  with  that  of  the  distant  object  or  with  that 
of  the  past  event.  .  .  .  The  organism  simply  represents  a  point  at  which 
the  forces  of  the  environment  come  to  a  focus  and  thence  irradiate" 
(pp.  252-253).  If,  however,  some  other  kind  of  unity  be  intended, 
term  'organism'  should  not  be  permitted  to  take  the  place  of  descriptive 
analysis.  How  can  we  hope  to  clarify  the  meaning  of  pragmatism,  if  we 
do  not  differentiate  it  from  the  most  characteristic  feature  of  tradition 
idealism  ? 

The  discussion  of  individuality  as  consisting  in  functional  membership 
\\iihin  an  organic  whole  leads  the  author  to  make  certain  reflections 
concerning  immortality.  The  main  obstacle  to  this  belief  is,  he  thinks, 
that  it  is  ascribed  to  an  impossible  self,  to  a  self  conceived  as  a  partic- 
ularistic entity.  Death,  like  birth,  is  a  process,  not  an  event.  Death 
is,  in  fact,  merely  "the  culmination  of  a  process  which  has  in  reality  cov- 
ered the  whole  period  of  life."  In  a  sense  we  are  obliged  to  interpret  life 
in  terms  of  death;  but  on  the  other  hand  it  is  equally  open  to  us  to  in- 
terpret death  in  terms  of  life.  The  only  immortality  that  is  possible  is 
an  immortality  of  function.  The  physical  organism  is  in  constant  change, 
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without  detriment  to  its  continuity.     Death,  therefore,  need  not  end 
our  ce.     "If,  as  the  intra-atomic  physics  has  shown  us,  there  are 

more  subtle  modes  of  energy  pervading  nature  than  those  which  have 
been  m  by  the  relatively  crude  methods  of  science  ...  is  it  not 

probabl<  that  to  these  imponderable  energies  are  to  be  attributed  the 
heretofore  incommensurable  activities  of  life  and  mind?  ...  If,  as  we 
have  seen,  life  and  death  are  processes  and  not  terminal  events,  if  phy 
death,  like  mental  birth,  covers  the  entire  period  of  what  is  commonly 
called  life,  is  it  not  rational  to  regard  this  lifelong  drama  of  destruction 
as  really  but  the  obverse  side  of  a  constructive  synthesis  of  personality 
whose  pattern  may  be  made  out  only  in  that  world  of  intangible  and  in- 
visible fon  ( s  which  science  is  just  beginning  to  glimpse  in  the  fluoro- 
scope?"  (p.  87). 

a  word  of  apology  is  due  to  the  author  for  an  amount  of  criticism 
which  may  seem  disproportionate.  The  criticism,  however,  is  not  in- 
tended to  detract  from  the  merit  of  his  work,  but  to  further,  if  possible, 
his  aim  to  clarify  issues.  Whether  or  not  it  sets  pragmatism  in  the  light, 
a  book  of  this  kind  deserves  a  welcome  if  it  stimulates  our  thinking  on 
fund  amental  questions. 

B.  H.  BODE. 

VERSITY  OK  ILLINOIS. 

Das  Erkenntnisproblem  in  der  Philosophic  und  Wissenschaft  der 
neueren  Zeit.  Von  ERNST  CASSIRER.  Berlin,  Verlag  von  Bruno  Cas- 
sirer,  1906-7.  I.  Bd.,  pp.  xv,  608;  II.  Bd.,  pp.  xiv,  732. 

of  this  work  is  to  describe  the  origin  and  development  of 
the  problem  of  knowledge  in  modern  times  from  the  Renaissance  to  Kant. 
This  problem  is  for  Dr.  Cassirer  the  fundamental  problem  of  modern 
philosophy.  In  fact,  it  is  more  than  this;  it  furnishes  a  point  of  orienta- 
tion for  understanding  the  manifold  tendencies  of  modern  culture,  for  all 

intellectual  activities  of  modern  times  unite  in  the  development  of  a 
new  concept  ion  of  knowledge  (I,  p.  v).    Such  a  history  occupies  no  merely 
incidental  place  in  the  theory  of  knowledge  according  to  Dr.  Cassi 
it  has  at  once  a  negative  and  a  positive  value.    History,  far  better  than 
mere  analysis,  shows  the  essentially  transitory  character  of  all  concepts; 
it  destroys  at  once  'the  illusion  of  an  absolute,'  for  the  concepts  whi<  h 
are  absurd  for  one  generation  become  the  essential  principles  of  knowledge 
for  another.    The  essential  concepts  of  science  thus  appear  for  what  t 
are,  constructions  of  thought,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  philosophical 

'orn  according  to  Dr.  Cassirer.    The  problem  which  history  has  thus 
raised,  history  alone  can  furnish  the  means  for  solving;  only  the  his  tori  <  a  I 
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development  of  concepts  can  furnish  the  adequate  grounds  of  criticism. 
The  view  which  any  period  takes  of  reality  is  the  expression  of  its  ideal 
of  knowledge.  The  history  of  the  origin  and  development  of  modern 
conceptions,  and  of  the  many  sided  conditions  which  have  given  rise  to 
the  modern  system  of  knowledge,  is  the  only  clue  to  the  tangled  web  of 
concepts  which  determines  our  own  view  of  the  world.  In  this  manner 
Dr.  Cassirer  proposes  to  unite  the  systematic  and  the  historical  problems. 
"Thus  history  should  become  the  completion  and  the  test  of  the  results 
furnished  us  by  an  analysis  of  the  content  of  the  sciences"  (I,  p.  8). 

It  is  clear  that  an  historical  analysis  so  far-reaching  must  go  far  beyond 
the  study  of  concepts  as  they  develop  in  the  individual  mind  to  a  study 
of  mental  development  as  one  finds  it  writ  large  in  the  history  of  the  race. 
The  history  of  philosophy  itself  is  far  too  narrow  for  such  a  purpose,  for 
explicit  theories  of  knowledge  merely  bring  to  expression  concepts  that 
have  long  been  latent  in  the  thought  of  a  period.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  use  of  exact  scientific  methods  by  Galileo,  even  though  he  had  no 
systematic  theory  of  knowledge,  is  of  far  greater  significance  for  the 
development  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  than  the  logical  work  of  his 
contemporary  Campanella.  Similarly  intellectual  movements  such  as 
Italian  Humanism  or  French  Scepticism,  which  have  relatively  little 
significance  for  systematic  philosophy,  are  of  great  importance  in  the 
history  of  the  problem  of  knowledge,  for  they  indicate  the  growth  of  a 
new  intellectual  point  of  view  of  far  deeper  significance  than  any  philo- 
sophical system.  The  origin  and  development  of  the  exact  sciences  is 
the  fact  of  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  the  problem  of  knowledge. 
The  mental  sciences,  especially  metaphysics,  have  a  significance  more 
difficult  to  estimate;  metaphysics  is  important  in  so  far  as  it  raises  prob- 
lems connected  with  the  relation  of  knowledge  to  its  object.  "In  general, 
the  history  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  should  mean  for  us  not  so  much  a 
part  of  the  history  of  philosophy  ...  as  the  whole  field  of  history  re- 
garded from  a  particular  point  of  view"  (I,  p.  14).  The  natural  termina- 
tion of  such  a  history  is  the  philosophy  of  Kant,  for  with  his  system  the 
laws  of  knowledge  itself  became  the  sole  object  of  the  problem  of  knowledge 
and  from  his  philosophy  contemporary  problems  take  their  rise.  In  fact, 
Kant's  system  stands  in  much  closer  relation  than  is  generally  supposed 
to  the  science  of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  by  showing  how  Kant 
brings  to  conscious  expression  the  various  tendencies  of  this  science,  one 
obtains  the  surest  means  for  the  understanding  and  criticism  of  his  system 
(I,  pp.  14  f.). 

From  this  outline  of  Dr.  Cassirer's  purpose  the  reader  sees  that  the 
work  aims  to  be  encyclopaedic  in  scope.  The  history  of  philosophy,  the 
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history  of  science,  and  certain  aspects  of  the  history  of  civilization  generally 
are  laid  under  requisition  to  furnish  the  materials,  and  the  result  is  some- 
thing over  eleven  hundred  large  pages  of  text,  with  an  additional  two 
hundred  pages  of  notes,  references,  and  quotations.  The  mere  bulk  of 
the  work,  therefore,  offers  a  serious  problem  to  the  reviewer.  To  give 
even  a  bare  statement  of  Dr.  Cassirer's  conclusions  would  extend  far 
beyond  the  limits  of  an  ordinary  review,  even  if  such  a  statement  could 
be  made.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  be  exceedingly  difficult  to  make 
an  objective  summary  of  results,  for  the  work  is  genuinely  historical  in 
spite  of  the  author's  avowed  systematic  purpose,  and  historical  criticism 
does  not  lend  itself  readily  to  the  making  of  general  formulae.  The 
length  of  the  book,  however,  is  less  a  reason  against  this  kind  of  general 
treatment  than  the  excellence  of  it.  Dr.  Cassirer  has  produced  a  work  of 
indubitable  value;  it  is  not  only  broad  in  scope  but  thorough  and  accurate 
in  method.  His  equipment  for  historical  work  must  be  excellent;  his 
labor  has  evidently  been  unremitting,  and  the  result  is  scholarly  in  a 
high  degree.  To  omit  Dr.  Cassirer's  closely  reasoned  interpretations  and 
criticisms  for  a  summary  of  results  would  give  but  a  poor  idea  of  what 
his  work  is  like.  It  has  seemed  best  to  the  present  reviewer,  therefore, 
to  give  merely  an  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  two  volumes,  and  to  select 
for  careful  review  a  single  part  of  reasonable  length,  the  fifth  book  dealing 
with  English  Empiricism. 

After  a  brief  account  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  in  Greek  philosophy 
in  the  second  part  of  the  Introduction, — Dr.  Cassirer  believes  that  "the 
whole  progress  of  Greek  speculation  was  determined  and  guided  by  the 
continuous  and  consistent  development  of  its  concept  of  truth"  (I,  p.  23), 
— the  author  opens  his  work  with  a  book  entitled  "The  Renaissance  of 
Knowledge."  He  begins  with  Nicholas  of  Cusa  who,  as  he  says,  while 
treating  of  the  traditional  philosophical  and  theological  problems  of  the 
Middle  Ages,  yet  gives  them  a  turn  in  the  direction  of  modern  thought. 
In  Nicholas  is  found  the  effort  to  preserve  the  purity  of  the  divine  substance 
and  at  the  same  time  to  recognize  the  worth  of  the  individual  in  all  its 
particularity, — a  tendency  characteristic  of  the  entire  Renaissance.  The 
second  chapter  deals  with  Humanism,  the  manifold  forms  of  which,  how- 
ever different  in  content,  converge  toward  a  new  conception  of  knowledge. 
Here  Dr.  Cassirer  discusses  a  long  list  of  thinkers  under  such  captions  as 
the  Revival  of  Platonism,  the  Reform  of  Aristotelian  Psychology,  the 
Destruction  of  the  Scholastic  Logic,  etc.  The  third  chapter  treats  of 
French  Scepticism,  chiefly  of  Montaigne. 

Book  II  is  entitled  "The  Discovery  of  the  Concept  of  Nature."  The 
first  chapter  is  devoted  to  the  Naturphilosophie  of  Paracelsus,  Telesio, 
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Campanella,  and  a  number  of  lesser  thinkers.  Chapter  II  on  "The 
Origin  of  Exact  Science,"  is  perhaps  the  most  noteworthy  in  the  first 
volume.  It  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  rise  of  the  scientific  conception 
of  nature  and  of  scientific  method  in  the  hands  of  Leonardo  da  Vinci, 
Kepler,  and  Galileo.  Dr.  Cassirer  shows  admirably  how  the  formless 
empiricism  of  the  NaturpMlosophie  became  fruitful  only  when  controlled 
by  the  conceptual  processes  of  geometry,  thus  giving  rise  to  scientific 
induction,  the  observation  of  nature  subject  to  hypothesis.  The  section 
on  Galileo  is  an  excellent  account  of  the  manner  in  which  the  conception 
of  nature  as  an  orderly  system  of  phenomena  terminated  in  the  scientific 
definition  of  matter  and  motion  and  in  the  concept  of  natural  law.  The 
discussion  is  a  remarkably  enlightening  account  both  of  the  history  and 
the  logic  of  the  general  principles  of  natural  science.  The  last  chapter  i 
this  book  is  devoted  to  Bruno. 

The  third  book  takes  up  Descartes,  together  with  Pascal  and  the 
Cartesians,  and  the  fifth  is  devoted  to  Spinoza  and  Leibniz.  Here  Dr. 
Cassirer  is  dealing  with  subjects  which  he  has  already  partly  covered  in 
his  earlier  works,  Leibniz1  System,  1902,  and  Descartes'  Kritik  der  mathe- 
matischen  und  naturwissenschaftlichen  Erkenntnis,  1899.  Dr.  Cassirer 
impresses  one  as  being  less  sympathetic  toward  Spinoza  than  toward 
Descartes  and  Leibniz,  perhaps  because  he  finds  Spinoza's  system  less 
thoroughly  dominated  by  the  results  of  exact  science.  Spinoza  stands 
midway  between  the  conception  of  nature  as  a  living  cosmos  (the  view  of 
Naturphilosophie)  and  as  a  purely  geometrical  system.  Two  noteworthy 
points  are  made  regarding  the  historical  relations  of  Spinoza's  system: 
The  dependence  of  his  early  philosophy  on  Campanella  rather  than  Bruno, 
and  the  relation  of  his  theory  of  knowledge,  as  well  as  his  social  philosophy, 
to  Hobbes. 

Book  VI,  entitled  "From  Newton  to  Kant,"  is  an  unusually  complete 
account  of  the  development  of  fundamental  physical  concepts  in  the 
philosophy  and  science  of  the  eighteenth  century.  In  passing  from  the 
theories  of  knowledge  of  Leibniz  and  the  English  philosophers  to  the 
beginning  of  Kant's  philosophy,  says  Dr.  Cassirer,  one  is  conscious  of  a 
gap  in  the  historical  relations;  the  problems  have  changed,  though  Kant's 
exposition  takes  no  explicit  account  of  the  fact.  This  seeming  isolation 
is  merely  apparent,  however;  Kant's  originality  lay  not  in  the  discovery 
of  a  single  new  principle  but  in  putting  the  problem  of  knowledge  as  a 
whole  on  a  new  plane.  The  change  in  the  status  of  individual  problems 
was  not  due  to  Kant  but  to  the  science  and  philosophy  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  This  relation  has  been  obscured  by  the  manifold  and  contra- 
dictory intellectual  interests  of  the  period;  but  this  very  'eclecticism' 
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drove  the  more  logical  minds  to  a  reconsideration  of  the  relations  between 
mathematics  and  metaphysics,  with  the  result  that  a  new  concept  of 
knowledge  emerged.  The  bulk  of  the  book  is  given  up  to  a  discussion  of 
space  and  time,  in  natural  science,  in  metaphysics  and  theology,  and  in 
Naturphilosophie,  and  there  are  also  chapters  on  the  principles  of  contra- 
diction and  of  sufficient  reason  and  on  psychology.  In  the  first  chapter, 
on  "The  Problem  of  Method,"  Dr.  Cassirer  shows  in  a  most  striking 
manner  how  the  so-called  Kantian  distinction  between  the  phenomenal 
and  noumenal  worlds  is  really  current  in  theories  of  scientific  method 
throughout  the  eighteenth  century.  The  last  book  discusses  the  Critical 
Philosophy.  The  first  chapter  on  Kant's  pre-critical  works  gives  an 
admirable  account  of  the  origin  of  the  system. 

The  fifth  book,  entitled  "Das  Erkenntnisproblem  im  System  des 
Empirismus,"  opens  with  two  rather  brief  chapters  dealing  the  first  with 
Bacon,  the  second  with  Gassendi  and  Hobbes:  then  follow  three  longer 
chapters  on  Locke,  Berkeley,  and  Hume;  and  the  book  closes  with  an 
appendix  dealing  with  English  philosophy  beyond  the  limits  of  Empiricism. 
Here  Dr.  Cassirer  discusses  Herbert  of  Cherbury,  with  whom  he  connects 
the  Scottish  School;  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  who  represents  the  reaction  of 
the  new  physical  science  upon  Aristotelianism ;  Ralph  Cudworth,  who 
represents  the  Cambridge  Platonists,  and  two  other  idealists, — John 
Norris  and  Arthur  Collier, — who  show  the  influence  of  Malebranche;  and 
finally  Robert  Boyle,  who  is  here  briefly  treated  in  order  to  introduce  the 
problems  raised  by  the  long  list  of  natural  scientists  from  Newton  to  Kant 
(Book  VI).  The  English  associationists  are  postponed  to  Chapter  IV 
of  Book  VI. 

No  interpretation  of  Bacon's  philosophy  could  well  depart  farther  than 
Dr.  Cassirer's  from  the  traditional  English  admiration  of  that  philosopher 
as  the  'founder'  of  empirical  science.  In  fact,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  shows, 
Bacon's  conception  of  scientific  method  was  thoroughly  scholastic.  In 
the  value  which  he  set  upon  empirical  reality  and  in  his  ideal  of  a  science 
of  nature,  he  is  indeed  at  one  with  the  great  scientists  of  his  time,  but  the 
methods  by  which  he  proposes  to  realize  such  a  science  are  hopelessly 
inadequate  (p.  131.  All  references  are  to  Vol.  II).  In  Bacon  one  finds 
little  of  that  enthusiastic  trust  in  the  power  of  the  senses  and  intellect  to 
grasp  reality  that  characterizes  the  Continental  Renaissance.  The  pur- 
pose of  his  method  is  to  limit  rather  than  to  stimulate  the  activity  of  the 
mind,  and  he  is  quite  as  distrustful  of  the  senses  as  of  the  understanding. 
In  fact,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  interprets  him,  Bacon's  one  great  contribution 
to  the  growth  of  the  problem  of  knowledge  is  his  demand  for  a  rational 
method  of  empirical  investigation;  only  when  the  rough  beginnings  of 
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sense  are  controlled  by  understanding  does  a  truly  scientific  experience 
arise  (p.  120).  He  wholly  fails,  however,  to  grasp  Galileo's  conception  of 
hypothesis,  which  is  the  true  realization  of  such  a  method.  His  theory 
of  'forms'  implies  the  analysis  of  phenomena  into  fixed,  objectified  quali- 
ties, such  as  warm  and  cold,  which  he  conceives  to  be  the  true  elements 
of  nature,  and  which  are  wholly  incapable  of  being  quantitatively  related 
to  one  another.  The  number  of  these  qualities  is  conceived  to  be  limited, 
and  hence  it  is  that  Bacon  divorces  observation  and  theory;  the  enumera- 
tion of  qualities  can  be  completed  before  explanation  begins.  He  thus 
contradicts  his  own  demand  for  a  rational  method.  Between  Bacon's 
method  and  his  ideal  of  empirical  science  there  is  a  complete  discrepancy ; 
he  is  the  founder  neither  of  modern  philosophy  nor  of  modern  empiricism. 
The  serious  effort  to  reduce  empirical  knowledge  to  its  psychological 
elements  could  be  first  made  only  by  thinkers  imbued  with  the  methods 
and  results  of  modern  science.  This  scientific  interest  the  modern  founders 
of  the  sensualistic  theory  of  knowledge, — Gassendi  and  Hobbes, — shared 
with  Descartes  and  Leibniz,  however  different  in  other  respects  their 
philosophy  may  be.  For  Gassendi  sensualism  stands  in  an  immediate 
relation  to  atomism;  sensation  is  an  'image'  thrown  off  by  the  object  itself 
and  taken  up  into  consciousness.  Consequently  error  originates  only  in 
judgment.  The  difficulties  of  this  position  with  reference  to  scientific 
method  are  evident.  No  conceptual  process  is  taken  account  of  by  which 
the  isolated  images  can  be  united  in  a  system  such  as  science  must  assume, 
for  judgment  is  merely  a  process  of  falsifying  the  data  of  sense.  The 
raison  d'etre  of  atomism  is,  in  fact,  destroyed,  for  its  function,  with  Demo- 
critus  for  example,  had  been  precisely  to  afford  a  means  of  escape  from  the 
contradictions  of  sense.  In  this  respect,  also,  Gassendi  is  at  variance 
with  the  principles  of  scientific  method  laid  down  by  Descartes.  It  is 
his  naive  parallelism  of  perception  and  reality  which  makes  Gassendi' s 
system  instructive.  It  brings  clearly  to  light  the  contradiction  with 
which  later  Empiricism  had  to  struggle  and  which  it  never  fully  over- 
came. "The  resolution  by  Empiricism  of  things  into  sensation  is  only 
apparent;  on  the  contrary  it  is  the  sensations  which  for  it  become  things" 

(p.  143). 

It  was  Hobbes  who  first  brought  the  strict  methods  of  modern  scienc 
into  relation  with  Empiricism.  However  weak  Hobbes's  conclusions  ma 
have  been,  he  had  nevertheless  clearly  grasped  the  principles  of  scientifi 
method ;  in  fact,  his  main  claim  to  originality  lies  in  his  effort  to  show,  on 
general  logical  grounds,  that  the  discovery  of  mathematical  relations 
between  phenomena,  the  method  which  Galileo  had  restricted  to  physics, 
is  in  fact  the  sole  possible  method  of  all  knowledge.  Only  in  cases  where 
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a  complex  whole  can  be  analyzed  into  elements  and  reconstructed  from 
these,  only  where  quantitative  relations  can  be  discovered,  is  knowledge 
possible.  Hence  it  is  that  for  Hobbes  the  sole  object  of  philosophy  is 
Body,  and  that  the  qualities  of  body  must  be  reduced  to  motion.  "Motion 
is  the  true  mediating  concept  (Mittelbegriff) ,  for  on  the  one  hand  it  is  the 
substance  and  ground  of  all  real  events  and  on  the  other  hand  it  is  the 
fundamental  concept  of  the  mind  which  we  manifest  in  the  construction 
of  purely  ideal  knowledge  apart  from  all  actual  existence"  (p.  149). 

The  essential  problem  for  Hobbes's  logic,  therefore,  is  the  transformation 
of  the  empirical  content  of  the  exact  sciences  into  a  purely  rational 
content.  This  is  the  motive  for  his  'Nominalism.'  His  ideal  of  knowledge 
is  purely  deductive,  and  deduction  is  impossible  as  long  as  a  sensible 
datum  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  True  knowledge  is  possible  only 
of  things  which  the  mind  itself  creates,  and  though  for  Hobbes  this  con- 
struction is  governed  not  by  laws  of  thought  but  by  the  will,  the  'word'  is 
nevertheless  conceived  by  him  to  be  the  prop  of  rational  knowledge. 
His  nominalism  is  meant  to  free  thought  from  the  accidents  of  purely 
empirical  knowledge,  which  is  governed  by  the  irrational  association  of 
ideas.  In  strict  logic,  therefore,  such  concepts  as  space,  time,  and  body, 
should  be  intellectual  constructions  made  to  introduce  unity  into  the 
manifold  of  impressions.  Here,  however,  Hobbes  reproduces  the  fallacy 
already  noted  in  Gassendi.  Body  and  motion  become  absolute  existences; 
sensation  and  thought  are  merely  products  of  them.  Science  and  truth 
deal  merely  with  subjective  'signs'  and  from  these  reality  is  separated  by  an 
impassable  gulf.  It  is  indeed  true,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  says,  that  all  the  usual 
party  names  fail  to  describe  Hobbes;  from  Dr.  Cassirer's  interpretation 
one  might  well  doubt  whether  Hobbes  ought  to  be  included  in  an  account 
of  Empiricism. 

The  philosophy  of  Locke  marks  a  turning  point  in  English  philosophy 
because  with  him  the  problem  of  knowledge  becomes  the  central  problem 
of  philosophy.  Not  existences,  sensuous  or  supersensuous,  constitute  the 
object  of  investigation,  but  the  origin  and  validity  of  knowledge  itself. 
It  is  true  that  Locke  did  not  discover  this  problem,  for  Descartes  had 
stated  it  with  perfect  clearness  and  Geulincx  had  made  it  the  chief  object 
of  philosophical  investigation  (p.  164).  Nor  was  Locke's  'historical  plain 
method'  wholly  new,  for  a  certain  genetic  interest  is  to  be  found  in  the 
psychology  of  Hobbes,  as  well  as  in  Gassendi  and  Malebranche.  This 
earlier  psychology,  however,  was  merely  a  special  science  and  other  non- 
logical  problems,  for  example  those  of  physiology  or  metaphysics,  had 
been  bound  up  with  the  account  of  consciousness.  With  Locke,  however, 
the  problem  is  to  observe  and  analyze  psychic  phenomena,  and  to  build 
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up  knowledge  from  the  content  of  pure  experience,  without  reference  either 
to  the  physical  or  the  metaphysical  ground  of  consciousness  (p.  166). 
This  indicates  the  motive  of  Locke's  attack  on  innate  ideas,  ready-made 
principles  which  would  put  a  limit  to  the  genetic  derivation  of  ideas. 
For  Locke  such  a  derivation  is  the  indispensable  means  of  logical  analysis 
(p.  1 68).  Locke's  originality  lies,  therefore,  in  his  combination  of  the 
critical  problem  with  the  genetic  method. 

While  there  is  no  doubt  that,  generally  speaking,  this  account  of  Locke's 
method  is  correct,  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  there  is  here  included  an 
ambiguity  even  more  fundamental  than  that  which  Dr.  Cassirer  goes  on 
to  point  out  in  Locke's  use  of  'reflection.'  It  is  scarcely  correct  to  state 
unequivocally  that  Locke's  process  of  deriving  ideas  is  genetic.  It  is 
indeed  true  that  Locke  proposes  to  find  the  'origin'  of  all  ideas  in  sensation 
or  reflection,  but  it  would  scarcely  be  maintained,  I  believe,  that  Locke 
gives  any  serious  attention  to  the  exact  temporal  order  in  which  mental 
functions  appear  and  reach  maturity.  The  problem  for  Locke  is  rather 
analytical  than  genetic.  The  complex  ideas  are  broken  up  into  their 
simplest  elements,  and  the  sensation  is  the  ultimate  datum  beyond  which 
analysis  cannot  go.  To  explain  the  origin  of  an  idea  means  to  show  how 
it  can  be  made  by  building  together  the  simple  elements.  Ignoring  all 
questions  of  the  relation  of  mind  to  body,  Locke  proposes  to  find  by  direct 
observation  of  the  mind  itself  the  various  simple  ideas  that  are  contained 
in  all  our  more  complex  processes  of  thought. 

Throughout  Locke's  account  of  the  origin  of  ideas,  therefore,  there 
runs  an  ambiguity  important  to  notice.  In  general  terms  it  is  the  common 
confusion  which  takes  the  logically  simplest  elements  for  the  temporally 
first  stages  of  a  process.  The  results  of  this  confusion  are  far-reaching 
in  Locke's  system.  Generally  speaking,  the  growth  of  an  idea  means  for 
him  the  construction  of  it  out  of  simple  elements.  Sensations  and  ideas 
are  structural  entities  which,  like  mental  atoms,  unite  by  mechanical 
aggregation.  Thus  Locke  defines  an  idea  as  "the  object  of  the  under- 
standing when  a  man  thinks"  (I,  i,  8).  And  again,  in  the  criticism  of 
innate  ideas,  he  assumes  that  such  an  idea  must  be  consciously  present  in 
the  minds  of  all  persons  at  all  times.  It  is  this  conception  of  the  idea  as 
structural  that  makes  his  criticism  inapplicable  to  the  theory  as  it  was 
really  held  by  the  classical  Rationalists,  for  a  logical  function  may  clearly 
be  of  fundamental  importance  in  the  growth  of  knowledge  without  being 
discoverable  as  a  separate  bit  of  mental  content. 

And  yet  Locke's  adherence  to  the  structural  point  of  view  is  by  no  means 
consistent.  Combinations  of  simple  ideas  are  always  giving  rise  to  ideas 
that  cannot  possibly  be  explained  as  aggregations  of  elements.  In  a 
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word,  Locke  is  constantly  assuming  growth  or  development  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  term;  his  method  is  likely  at  any  moment  to  become  really 
genetic  when  he  is  showing  how  the  mind  rears  logical  structures  on  the 
data  of  sense.  Thus,  when  Locke  derives  the  idea  of  solidity,  together 
with  such  fundamental  concepts  as  impenetrability  and  impulse,  from 
the  bare  sensation  of  pressure  (II,  iv),  or  the  idea  of  cause  from  perceiving 
that  fire  melts  wax  (II,  xxvi,  l)  he  has  clearly  gone  far  beyond  mere  analy- 
sis. These  simple  experiences  are  not  in  any  sense  elements  of  the  ideas 
derived  from  them,  though  they  may  very  well  be  genetically  elementary 
cases  of  our  use  of  these  categories. 

It  is  in  the  continual  see-saw  between  the  structural  and  the  functional 
points  of  view  that  the  explanation  is  to  be  found  for  most  of  the  paradoxes 
in  Locke's  derivation  of  ideas.  Here  too  is  to  be  found,  I  believe,  the  root 
of  the  ambiguities  which  Dr.  Cassirer  has  so  clearly  pointed  out  in  Locke's 
conception  of  reflection.  Had  Locke  adhered  strictly  to  the  method  of 
analysis,  he  would  have  had  no  need  for  reflection  as  a  second  source  of 
ideas.  If  one  undertakes  the  work  of  introspection  at  all,  one  must 
assume  that  it  is  possible  to  observe  one's  mental  states,  whether  they  are 
sensations  or  processes  of  purely  mental  origin,  and  clearly  no  separate 
faculty  need  be  assumed  to  show  us  the  latter.  This  may  be  illustrated 
by  the  disappearance,  noted  later  by  Dr.  Cassirer  (p.  203),  of  reflection 
from  Berkeley's  system.  In  truth,  however,  reflection,  which  in  the  be- 
ginning is  merely  the  internal  counterpart  of  sensation,  grows  under 
Locke's  hands  as  the  functional  aspect  of  his  procedure  comes  more  in 
evidence.  The  assumption  that  ideas  may  be  got  from  "the  perception 
of  the  operations  of  our  own  mind  within  us"  (II,  i,  4)  necessarily  implies 
reference  to  functional  activities  not  contemplated  by  the  analysis  of 
consciousness  into  its  structural  elements. 

This  development  of  the  significance  of  reflection  is  admirably  shown 
by  Dr.  Cassirer  in  his  analysis  of  Locke's  treatment  of  infinity  (pp.  172  ff.). 
Locke  starts  by  explaining  that  the  idea  of  infinity  arises  merely  from  the 
voluntary  power  of  the  mind  to  add  finite  quantities  together  without 
reaching  a  limit  beyond  which  addition  is  impossible.  This  derivation, 
however,  is  by  no  means  adequate,  for  the  conception  of  infinity  implies 
not  merely  that  no  limit  has  been  reached  but  that  no  limit  is  possible. 
As  Locke  proceeds,  therefore,  the  idea  of  infinity  ceases  to  be  a  shadowy 
composite  of  an  indefinite  number  of  finite  quantities  and  takes  on  more 
and  more  the  character  of  a  mental  law  for  the  composition  of  quantities 
(p.  176).  Here,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  well  remarks,  reflection  appears  not  as 
internal  sense  but  as  the  logical  opposite  of  sense,  the  source  of  an  idea 
that  can  in  no  way  be  derived  from  sense.  It  brings  into  consideration 
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those  functional  activities  of  consciousness  which  are  excluded  from  the 
merely  structural  composition  of  ideas.  The  same  function  is  performed 
by  reflection  in  the  derivation  of  such  fundamental  concepts  as  space, 
time,  number,  and  force  (pp.  176  ff.).  Reflection  becomes  more  and  more 
the  criterion  and  control  of  sensation  (p.  182). 

The  standing  difficulty  in  the  interpretation  of  Locke's  system  is,  of 
course,  the  relation  between  Book  IV  of  the  Essay  and  the  earlier  books. 
After  Locke  has  proved  exhaustively  that  all  our  ideas  are  derived  from 
experience,  the  reader  is  surprised  to  find  that  experience  avails  nothing 
for  knowledge.  As  Dr.  Cassirer  says,  sensation  and  reflection  are  super- 
seded by  an  entirely  new  faculty,  the  perception  of  relations  between 
ideas,  and  on  this  knowledge  is  now  made  to  depend  (p.  187).  In  con- 
sequence, true  knowledge  is  limited  by  Locke  to  mathematics  and  morals, 
where  only  conceptual  relations,  not  real  existence,  are  in  question,  and  a 
science  of  bodies  is  impossible.  Locke  is  an  empiricist  "from  resignation" 
(p.  190);  his  ideal  of  knowledge  is  thoroughly  deductive  and  induction  is 
a  poor  substitute,  where  nothing  better  is  to  be  had.  Between  the  two 
no  connection  can  be  established;  they  stand  side  by  side,  the  one  valid 
but  applicable  only  to  a  limited  field,  the  other  existing  only  on  sufferance 
but  controlling  most  of  our  so-called  knowledge. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  contradiction  in  Locke's  system  at  this  point 
which  defies  solution,  but  it  seems  to  the  reviewer  that  a  certain  light  is 
thrown  on  the  difficulty  by  applying  to  it  what  has  been  said  above  about 
the  structural  and  the  functional  factors  in  Locke's  method.  His  con- 
ception of  an  idea  is  thoroughly  ambiguous.  It  means  on  the  one  hand 
an  objectified  mental  structure  and  on  the  other  functional  relationships 
not  expressible  in  terms  of  imagery.  In  so  far  as  the  ideas  are  considered 
as  mental  objects,  they  remain  separate  and  distinct  entities  between 
which  no  logical  relation  can  subsist.  But  because  they  bear  the  impress 
of  logical  functions,  they  can,  in  the  cases  where  Locke  chooses  to  elicit  it, 
develop  permanent  and  necessary  relations  among  themselves.  In  a 
word,  the  double  nature  of  the  ideas  made  it  possible  for  them  to  be  con- 
sidered in  either  of  these  two  ways,  and  Locke  follows  the  one  or  the  other 
according  to  his  convenience. 

The  difficulties  of  Locke's  system  come  to  a  focus  in  the  idea  of  sub- 
stance, the  discussion  of  which  closes  Dr.  Cassirer's  account  of  Locke 
(pp.  193  ff.).  The  gulf  between  sensuous  perception  and  the  perception 
of  ideal  relations  constitutes  a  cleft  also  between  knowledge  and  reality. 
Knowledge  is  possible  only  where  external  existence  is  not  in  question. 
That  simple  ideas  correspond  to  real  objects  is  for  Locke  merely  a  dogma, 
and  in  spite  of  his  repeated  assertions  that  our  certainty  of  objective 
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existence  lasts  only  so  long  as  the  sensation  lasts,  he  really  assumes  a 
permanent  objective  world  in  no  way  accounted  for  in  his  system.  In 
fact,  Locke  fails  to  confine  himself  to  an  account  of  experience  irrespective 
of  metaphysical  assumptions.  This  failure  appears  most  clearly  in  the 
treatment  of  the  idea  of  substance.  That  there  is  no  perception  of  sub- 
stance as  such  Locke  is  well  aware;  it  is  a  "something,  I  know  not  what" 
in  which  qualities  inhere.  Nevertheless  the  mind  clings  tenaciously  to  it, 
and  in  fact,  as  Locke  admits,  it  is  essential  to  objective  knowledge.  If 
we  had  a  true  idea  of  substance,  Locke  says  repeatedly,  we  might  attain 
that  intuitive  insight  into  the  co-existence  of  qualities  which  experience 
can  never  give  us.  In  short,  Locke  has  completely  reversed  his 
position.  Instead  of  discrediting  the  idea  of  substance  because  it  has 
no  empirical  justification,  he  now  discredits  empirical  knowledge  because 
it  cannot  attain  the  ideal  set  by  a  concept.  Substance  has  become  meta- 
physical reality,  which  the  weakness  of  our  faculties  will  not  allow  us  to 
grasp. 

The  contradiction  in  Locke's  system  thus  comes  clearly  to  light,  a 
contradiction  which,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  says  (pp.  198  f.),  might  have  been 
avoided  had  Locke  held  firmly  to  his  own  assertion  that  the  relations 
between  ideas  may  be  clearer  than  ideas  themselves;  had  he,  in  short, 
held  to  the  functional  rather  than  the  structural  point  of  view.  The 
difficulty  is  admirably  stated  by  Dr.  Cassirer:  "If  substance  is  to  possess 
genuine  meaning  and  validity,  it  must  appear  in  consciousness  as  a  'some- 
thing,'— this  is  the  unquestioned  assumption, — it  must  enter  sensuously  as 
a  separate  image.  Merely  to  express  this  demand,  however,  is  to  show 
the  impossibility  of  fulfilling  it.  What  the  conception  of  substance  means 
can  be  adequately  expressed  in  no  separate  content  of  inner  or  outer  percep- 
tion. What  here  comes  to  light,  however,  is  not  a  deficiency  in  the  con- 
cept of  substance  itself,  but  a  deficiency  in  Locke's  way  of  putting  the  ques- 
tion. If  substance,  instead  of  being  conceived  as  a  necessary  function  for 
the  system  of  knowledge,  is  to  be  sought  for  as  a  separate  physical  or  psychi- 
cal object,  nothing  is  left  of  it  except  a  pale  and  formless  shadow"  (p.  198). 
"The  result  of  Locke's  critique  is  in  contradiction  with  its  starting  point. 
...  If  the  method  of  analyzing  ideas  is  to  gain  unlimited  application  and 
recognition,  the  problems  based  on  it  must  first  be  reformulated.  The 
concept  of  reality,  as  well  as  that  of  knowledge,  must  be  completely 
transformed"  (p.  199).  The  progress  of  Empiricism  in  the  hands  of 
Berkeley  and  Hume  was  determined  by  their  solution  of  these  difficulties. 

Expressed  briefly,  the  transformation  of  Locke's  system  which  is  re- 
quired by  his  method  is  as  follows:  The  conception  of  external  reality 
as  a  condition  and  source  of  experience  must  be  given  up:  it  must  be 
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derived  from  sensuous  experience  as  a  necessary  psychological  outgrowth  of 
that  experience  (pp.  200  f.).  This  fact  Berkeley  has  grasped  even  in  the 
New  Theory  of  Vision,  where  the  visual  perception  of  space  is  explained 
as  a  relation  between  visual  'signs'  and  tactual  space  perceptions.  Stated 
more  generally,  bare  perception  and  objectivity  do  not  coincide;  objec- 
tivity means  only  the  power  of  one  idea  to  stand  as  the  symbol  of  another. 
Ordinary  experience  of  an  objective  world  is  for  Berkeley,  therefore,  a 
construction,  not  a  datum,  and  this  construction  is  a  psychological  problem, 
not  as  for  Descartes  one  resting  upon  mathematical  principles  (pp.  203  ff.). 
Habit  and  custom,  not  logical  relations  between  ideas,  are  the  forces  on 
which  the  construction  of  experience  depends. 

In  these  principles  of  method  lie  the  conclusions  which  Berkeley  deduces 
with  strict  logic  regarding  abstract  ideas,  especially  that  of  matter.  If 
idea  be  taken  strictly  as  a  structural  part  of  pure  experience,  an  idea  can 
clearly  never  be  universal;  as  Berkeley  insists,  universality  can  be  only 
the  power  of  one  idea  to  represent  another.  Similarly  the  reality  of  an 
empirical  object  exists  only  as  a  possibility  or  expectation  of  other  per- 
ceptions. The  problem  of  science  is  not  to  discover  properties  of  an  exter- 
nal matter  but  only  to  clarify  experience  itself.  The  distinction  between 
truth  and  illusion  is  not  destroyed  but  it  concerns  solely  relations  between 
ideas.  The  conception  of  natural  law,  therefore,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  points 
out  (p.  217),  is  an  indispensable  correlate  of  Berkeley's  theory  of  'signs.' 
The  critical  value  of  Berkeley's  conclusion  is  indubitable;  Kant  himself 
scarcely  goes  beyond  Berkeley  in  showing  the  difficulties  of  the  repre- 
sentational theory  of  knowledge  (p.  216).  But  the  question  remains  over 
whether  his  method  offers  the  means  of  establishing  those  conceptual 
relations  within  experience  on  which  his  view  of  objectivity  depends. 

Nowhere  is  Dr.  Cassirer's  criticism  more  clear  and  incisive  than  in  his 
discussion  of  this  point  (pp.  219  ff.).  Berkeley's  criticism  of  abstract 
ideas  is  directed  solely  at  Locke's  theory  of  abstraction  and  does  not 
touch  the  deeper  question  of  conceptual  relation.  The  classical  Ration- 
alists had  never  maintained  that  universals  could  be  justified  as  mental 
images.  When  Berkeley  insists,  therefore,  that  universality  lies  in  the 
power  of  one  idea  to  'represent'  another,  the  crux  of  his  position  is  the 
conception  of  representation,  and  this  is  thoroughly  ambiguous.  The 
only  form  of  relation  which  Berkeley's  method  contemplates  is  the  associa- 
tion of  ideas,  but  in  reality  representation  is  given  a  meaning  far  more 
extended.  When  he  says,  for  example,  that  "a  man  may  consider  a 
figure  merely  as  triangular,"  even  though  he  has  no  abstract  idea  of  a 
triangle  (Principles,  Intro.,  §  16),  he  has  clearly  assumed  a  mental  power 
of  which  the  associational  psychology  gives  no  account.  This  defect  in 
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Berkeley's  method  is  perhaps  most  clearly  illustrated  in  his  discussion  of 
mathematics,  but  in  fact  empirical  science  offers  an  almost  equal  difficulty. 
According  to  the  principles  of  his  idealism,  Berkeley  must  here  explain 
that  permanent  and  necessary  order  in  experience  on  which  objectivity 
rests,  but  this  he  cannot  do.  Conceptions  such  as  object,  motion,  etc., 
cannot  be  explained  by  equating  them  with  sensible  images,  or  as  associa- 
tions of  such  images.  Berkeley's  method  results  in  "a  purely  atomic 
conception  of  the  mind;  every  true  content  of  knowledge  must  resolve 
itself  into  discrete  elements  and  be  reducible  to  ultimate  sensible  impres- 
sions of  which  it  is  composed"  (p.  224),  a  method  which  destroys  not  only 
matter  considered  as  a  metaphysical  entity  but  empirical  objectivity  as 
well.  Berkeley  is  prevented  from  feeling  this  lack  of  an  objective  ground 
for  phenomena  only  because  he  falls  back  upon  his  own  idealistic  meta- 
physics. His  conception  of  experience  is  not  self-sufficing  but  must  be 
supported  by  reference  to  the  will  of  God. 

This  excursion  into  metaphysics  is  at  once  necessary  to  his  system  and 
destructive  of  the  purely  empirical  method  with  which  he  starts.  The 
ego  and  its  activities  opens  to  Berkeley  a  new  source  of  knowledge  not 
confined  to  ideas.  Causal  connection,  which  he  denies  to  natural  science, 
appears  in  his  metaphysics.  This  tendency  of  Berkeley's  thought,  which 
is  traceable  in  the  first  edition  of  the  Principles  and  which  grows  stronger 
in  his  later  work,  culminates  in  the  transformation  of  the  system  in  Siris. 
With  an  account  of  this  transformation  Dr.  Cassirer  concludes  his  chapter 
on  Berkeley. 

The  tradition  of  Berkeley's  early  philosophy  is  carried  forward  by  Hume. 
As  Dr.  Cassirer  has  shown,  the  assumption  by  Berkeley  that  knowledge 
consists  in  connections  between  ideas  implies  the  assumption  of  a  uni- 
formity in  the  order  of  ideas.  Otherwise  the  system  of  'signs'  would  be 
indecipherable.  This  uniformity,  however,  is  based  by  Berkeley  not  on 
experience  itself  but  upon  the  will  of  God.  In  fact,  if  we  consider  expe- 
rience only  as  it  is  in  and  for  itself,  no  proof  of  such  an  order  can  be  given. 
Here,  then,  according  to  Dr.  Cassirer's  interpretation,  we  have  the  root 
of  Hume's  scepticism.  For  Hume  has  neither  Berkeley's  theological 
sanction  for  the  order  of  ideas  nor  Locke's  naive  trust  in  the  correspondence 
between  ideas  and  reality.  Beyond  experience  Hume  has  no  support 
for  knowledge,  and  experience  itself,  as  Hume  interprets  it,  cannot  justify 
the  validity  of  the  empirical  order.  The  problem  is  consequently  trans- 
formed. All  that  can  be  done  is  to  explain  the  psychological  forces  which 
inevitably  lead  us  beyond  the  impressions  of  sense.  The  conceptions  of 
substance,  necessary  connection,  and  personal  identity  appear  therefore 
in  Hume's  philosophy  as  fictitious  ideas  of  the  imagination. 
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Hume  accepts  to  the  full  Berkeley's  criticism  of  abstract  ideas  and  in 
fact  carries  it  a  point  further.  The  power  of  one  idea  to  represent  another 
is  no  longer  insisted  upon  and  thus  vanishes  the  last  vestige  of  the  as- 
sumption that  universality  can  be  conceived  as  psychological  content. 
Only  words,  because  their  meanings  are  not  perfectly  definite,  can  have 
a  general  significance.  The  valid  idea  is  therefore  perfectly  individual 
and  can  be  traced  back  to  a  definite  impression.  "So  long  as  there 
remains  in  our  so-called  knowledge  any  residuum  which  is  not  resolved 
into  individual  sensations  and  groups  of  sensations,  so  long  we  may  be 
sure  that  we  have  not  yet  penetrated  the  circle  of  the  genuine  facts  of 
knowledge"  (p.  248).  Here  then  we  have  what  serves  Hume  as  a  test 
of  validity;  every  alleged  idea  must  be  equated  with  an  impression  or 
derived  as  an  illusory  idea  from  the  imagination.  It  may  be  suggested 
that  Dr.  Cassirer  might  have  discussed  at  this  point  the  important  prin- 
ciple which  Hume  develops  first  in  connection  with  his  discussion  of 
abstract  ideas  (Treatise,  I,  i,  7)  and  which  he  reverts  to  frequently  there- 
after, the  principle  "that  whatever  objects  are  different  are  distinguishable, 
and  that  whatever  objects  are  distinguishable  are  separable  by  the 
thought  and  imagination."  Hume's  criticism  of  mathematical  knowl- 
edge, which  Dr.  Cassirer  discusses  in  the  first  division  of  his  chapter,  may 
be  passed  over  briefly.  Hume's  denial  of  exactness  to  geometry  is  strictly 
in  accord  with  his  principles.  If  geometry  deals  with  our  perceptions 
of  space,  it  is  as  little  an  exact  science  as  if  it  dealt  with  existing  figures. 
The  traditional  defense  of  its  exactness, — that  it  is  concerned  with  ideas 
only  and  not  with  objects, — is  of  no  avail  if  ideas  be  conceived  only  as 
impressions  of  sense.  Hume  is  perfectly  logical  when  he  insists  that  the 
conceptions  of  exact  mathematics  are  as  little  to  be  found  in  perception  as 
the  substantial  forms  of  scholasticism  (pp.  253  f.).  Hume  here  omits 
to  add  a  psychological  explanation  of  the  illusion  of  exactness.  At  the 
same  time,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  shows,  Hume's  theory  of  space  and  time  is 
inconsistent  with  his  own  principles.  That  no  impression  of  space  and 
time  as  such  is  given  Hume  is  well  aware;  they  are  not  impressions  but 
ways  of  relating  impressions.  Two  courses  therefore  are  open  to  Hume: 
either  to  regard  space  and  time  as  mere  inventions  of  imagination  or  to 
give  up  his  principle  that  for  every  idea  an  impression  must  be  found. 
In  fact,  he  does  neither  and  his  deduction  of  space  from  the  combination 
of  colored  and  tangible  points  obviously  begs  the  question.  It  is  plausible 
only  if  the  points  have  position,  i.  e.,  are  already  spatially  related  (pp. 
256  ff.).  Finally,  Hume's  attempt  to  establish  arithmetic  and  algebra 
as  the  only  exact  sciences  is  shown  clearly  to  go  beyond  his  empirical 
principles  (pp.  258  f.). 
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The  true  center  and  most  genuinely  fruitful  part  of  Hume's  philosophy 
Dr.  Cassirer,  like  most  critics,  finds  in  his  theory  of  causality.  Here 
Hume's  originality  shows  at  its  best,  for  here  he  brings  to  light  a  new 
philosophical  problem.  The  point,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  sees  it,  is  not  that 
Hume  shows  the  purely  empirical  character  of  the  causal  relation;  ancient 
scepticism  had  shown  this.  Hume's  problem  lies  deeper,  for  he  asks: 
What  is  the  ground  of  all  empirical  inferences?  And  his  sceptical  answer 
to  this  question  raises  the  still  more  far-reaching  problem:  What  is  the 
ground  of  experience  itself?  The  mere  concept  of  an  'experimental  infer- 
ence,' Hume  insists,  involves  a  petitio  principii,  for  all  induction  depends 
on  the  postulate  that  the  future  will  be  like  the  past,  and  clearly  neither 
induction  nor  deduction  can  prove  this.  To  interpret  Hume,  therefore, 
as  reducing  causal  inference  to  mere  probability  is  to  miss  his  point  entirely. 
His  principles  leave  no  more  room  for  probability  than  for  complete 
certainty.  "The  positive  and  fruitful  substance  of  his  thought  lies  simply 
and  solely  in  his  scepticism"  (p.  264). 

Dr.  Cassirer's  criticism  of  Hume's  theory  of  causality  is  ingenious  but 
impresses  one  as  being  less  satisfactory  than  most  of  his  criticism.  He 
points  out  that,  though  Hume  may  be  willing  to  give  physical  science 
over  to  scepticism,  he  undermines  his  own  philosophy  when  the  same  fate 
overtakes  psychology.  Yet  Hume's  scepticism  proves,  if  it  proves  any- 
thing, the  impossibility  of  all  induction.  How,  then,  can  it  fail  to  in- 
validate Hume's  most  fundamental  psychological  principle, — viz.,  that 
for  every  idea  there  must  be  a  corresponding  impression?  Hume's  scienti- 
fic practice  is  in  contradiction  with  his  theory  of  induction.  The  result 
of  this  contradiction,  as  Dr.  Cassirer  believes,  is  to  drive  Hume  into  a 
distinction  between  unphilosophical  probability  and  probability  based  on 
scientific  observation,  a  distinction  which  clearly  has  no  justification  in 
Hume's  principles  (pp.  265  ff.). 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  of  course,  that  if  Hume's  theory  of  induction 
be  taken  literally,  all  inductive  reasoning,  in  psychology  as  well  as  in 
physics,  is  without  foundation.  But  this  amounts  really  to  a  general 
argument  against  all  scepticism.  If  the  capacity  of  experience  to  yield 
valid  conclusions  be  denied,  then,  for  him  who  denies  it,  all  conclusions, 
sceptical  or  otherwise,  must  be  groundless,  and  the  logical  course  of 
conduct  for  the  sceptic  would  be  to  draw  no  more  conclusions.  But  if 
he  refused  to  be  bound  by  logic  in  this  case  he  might  still  claim  to  be  a 
consistent  sceptic.  In  a  word,  Dr.  Cassirer's  criticism  seems  to  answer 
Hume  with  a  tu  quoque,  always  an  unsatisfactory  sort  of  refutation. 

Moreover,  Dr.  Cassirer  seems  to  me  to  have  misinterpreted  the  section 
"Of  Unphilosophical  Probability"  (Treatise,  I,  iii,  13),  which  he  quotes 
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to  show  that  when  scepticism  threatened  psychology  Hume  introduced 
an  illogical  distinction  between  popular  and  scientific  probability.  It  is 
to  be  noted  that  Hume  is  rather  fond  of  this  antithesis  between  the 
philosophical  and  the  unphilosophical ;  thus,  to  mention  only  two  ex- 
amples, there  are  philosophical  and  unphilosophical  relations  and  a  philo- 
sophical and  an  unphilosophical  idea  of  external  existence.  His  purpose 
is  not  generally,  however,  to  escape  a  sceptical  conclusion  by  taking 
refuge  in  a  philosophical  as  distinct  from  a  popular  mode  of  reasoning. 
On  the  contrary,  this  is  Hume's  favorite  device  for  showing  the  philos- 
ophers that  their  boasted  accuracy  is  on  exactly  the  same  level  of  certainty 
as  common  sense.  In  the  case  of  probability,  also,  this  seems  to  me  to 
be  Hume's  purpose.  After  discussing  the  kinds  of  probability  which 
philosophers  accept  as  a  reasonable  foundation  for  belief,  he  goes  on  to 
say  that  "there  are  others,  that  are  derived  from  the  same  principles, 
though  they  have  not  had  the  good  fortune  to  obtain  the  same  sanction" 
(Selby-Bigge,  p.  143).  Popular  analogical  reasoning  rests  on  precisely 
the  same  psychological  forces, — the  increased  vivacity  of  an  idea  through 
its  association  with  an  impression, — that  govern  all  other  conclusions 
from  causality.  Hume's  argument  throughout  this  section  is  directed 
toward  showing  the  psychological  causes  of  belief  rather  than  the  logical 
grounds  of  validity.  Even  in  the  case  where  he  speaks  of  the  effect  of  a 
general  rule  upon  assent,  and  the  distinction  between  essential  and  non- 
essential  cases,  a  passage  which  Dr.  Cassirer  quotes  as  decisive  for  his 
interpretation,  Hume  adds:  "Sometimes  the  one  [understanding],  some- 
times the  other  [imagination]  prevails,  according  to  the  disposition  and 
character  of  the  person"  (Selby-Bigge,  p.  150).  This  shows  clearly  the 
psychological  nature  of  Hume's  discussion. 

I  do  not  mean  to  argue  that  Hume's  scepticism  is  perfectly  consistent 
throughout,  or  that  he  succeeds  in  reducing  the  mind  to  a  'bundle  of  sensa- 
tions,' or  perfectly  gets  rid  of  such  fundamental  conceptions  as  substance, 
necessary  connection,  etc.  Probably  no  perfectly  consistent  scepticism 
does  or  can  exist.  It  is  an  error  in  interpretation  to  hold,  however,  as 
Dr.  Cassirer  does,  that  Hume's  scepticism  "finds  its  limit  on  the  threshold 
of  his  psychology"  (p.  266).  The  truth  is  that  from  the  beginning  Hume 
does  not  succeed  in  preserving  his  scepticism  in  perfect  purity.  To  take 
only  one  fundamental  point  as  an  example,  would  any  critic  maintain 
that  Hume  really  reduces  the  distinction  between  impressions  and  ideas 
merely  to  a  difference  in  the  degree  of  vivacity?  The  impression  certainly 
has  a  sort  of  tacit  objective  reference  without  which  the  tracing  of  ideas 
to  impressions  as  a  standard  of  validity  would  not  be  plausible  (cf.  T.  H. 
Green's  General  Introduction,  §  201).  The  essay  on  Miracles,  which 
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Dr.  Cassirer  analyzes  in  this  connection,  is  a  very  good  example  of  the 
way  in  which  Hume  assumes  a  greater  regularity  in  nature  than  experience 
justifies.  The  difficulty  which  Dr.  Cassirer  raises  regarding  Hume's 
psychology  is  merely  one  example  of  what  a  close  analysis  shows  almost 
anywhere  in  Hume's  system.  The  fact  is  that  Hume  was  treating  the 
mind  with  a  radically  inadequate  method  and  the  essential  contradiction 
in  his  system  lies  in  the  disparity  between  method  and  object.  Hume's 
greatest  historical  merit  lies  in  his  proof  that  the  method  is  impossible. 

This  conclusion,  however,  does  not  differ  from  that  which  Dr.  Cassirer 
reaches  in  his  excellent  analysis  of  Hume's  criticism  of  objective  existence. 
Here  Hume's  adherence  to  the  two  elements  of  his  theory  of  knowledge, — 
perceptions  and  fictions  of  the  imagination, — becomes  almost  purely 
formal.  The  function  of  imagination  is  here  stretched  far  beyond  the 
limits  reached  in  the  production  of  the  idea  of  necessary  connection; 
for  here,  as  Hume  himself  insists,  the  imagination  creates  an  idea  which 
habitual  connection  can  in  no  wise  explain.  The  whole  purpose  of  as- 
suming objective  existence  is  "to  bestow  on  the  objects  a  greater  regularity 
than  what  is  to  be  observed  in  our  mere  perceptions.  .  .  .  But  as  all  reason- 
*ng  concerning  matters  of  fact  arises  only  from  custom,  and  custom  can 
only  be  the  effect  of  repeated  perceptions,  the  extending  of  custom  and 
reasoning  beyond  the  perceptions  can  never  be  the  direct  and  natural 
effect  of  the  constant  repetition  and  connection,  but  must  arise  from  the 
cooperation  of  some  other  principles"  (Treatise,  I,  iv,  2,  Selby-Bigge,  pp. 
197  f.).  Imagination  thus  acquires  a  creative  function,  and  the  apparently 
clear  distinction  between  perceptions  and  illusions  becomes  incapable 
of  application.  The  two  elements  are  so  interwoven  in  our  ordinary 
experience  that  it  seems  utterly  impossible  to  disentangle  them,  and  thus 
it  becomes  impossible  to  apply  the  sensuous  criterion  of  validity.  The 
conclusion  of  Hume's  philosophy  negates  the  assumptions  from  which 
he  starts.  "He  starts  from  the  impression  as  sure  and  valid  matter  of 
fact,  only  to  find  that,  measured  by  this  criterion,  not  only  mathematical 
but  finally  empirical  knowledge  entirely  disappears.  In  his  conclusion 
lies  the  really  productive  result  of  his  theory  of  knowledge.  The  notion  of 
establishing  the  mind's  pure  modes  of  relation  upon  sensuous  impressions, 
—the  notion  which  governed  Hume's  original  statement  of  the  problem, — 
is  done  away  with  forever  by  the  results  of  his  philosophy.  What  Hume 
experiences  is  the  downfall  of  the  sensualistic  principle  of  knowledge, 
which,  of  course,  he  is  forced  to  picture  as  the  overthrow  of  knowledge 
in  general"  (pp.  282  f.). 

With  the  discussion  of  external  existence  Dr.  Cassirer  closes  his  chapter 
on  Hume.     It  is  perhaps  worth  noting  that  he  omits  all  mention  of 
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Hume's  criticism  of  personal  identity.  No  doubt  he  felt  that  this  was 
so  like  in  principle  to  the  explanation  of  external  existence  that  it  required 
no  additional  discussion.  It  is  true,  of  course,  that  an  analysis  of  it  would 
have  served  only  to  enforce  the  conclusion  drawn  above  and  not  to  modify 
it.  Hume's  position  on  this  point,  however,  shows  very  clearly  his  rela- 
tion to  Berkeley,  for  his  criticism  destroys  the  assumption  on  which  the 
metaphysical  part  of  Berkeley's  system  rests.  The  resolution  of  the  self 
into  'a  bundle  of  sensations'  marks  the  final  triumph  of  Hume's  atomic 
point  of  view;  it  is  the  last  word  of  the  structural  method.  Hume  thus 
develops  Empiricism  to  a  point  from  which  Berkeley  recoiled,  and  the 
greater  fruitfulness  of  Hume's  system  is  another  proof  of  Hoffding's 
aphorism  that  "Perfect  consistency  never  goes  unrewarded." 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
LELAND  STANFORD  JR.  UNIVERSITY. 


NOTICES   OF   NEW   BOOKS. 

Kepi  Qvoeuc.  A  Study  of  the  Conception  of  Nature  among  the  Pre-Socratics.  By 
WILLIAM  ARTHUR  HEIDEL.  Proceedings  of  the  American  Academy  of 
Arts  and  Sciences,  Vol.  45,  No.  4.  Boston,  1909. — pp.  55  [79-133]. 
In  this  study  Professor  Heidel  brings  his  admirably  comprehensive  and 
minute  knowledge  of  the  physiologers  and  of  the  doxographic  literature  to 
bear  upon  what  is  now  generally  regarded  as  the  primary  problem  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  pre-Socratic  philosophy.  All  serious  students  of  the 
pre-Socratics  will  hereafter  need  to  take  account  of  the  monograph;  the  notes 
alone  are  a  storehouse  of  citations  and  observations  which  will  be  of  great 
service  to  subsequent  investigators.  Yet  the  main  result  seems  to  the  present 
reviewer  neither  quite  clear  nor,  where  clear,  altogether  convincing.  Taking 
his  point  of  departure  in  Burnet's  well-known  contention  respecting  the 
meaning  of  fyvcis  as  a  technical  term,  Heidel  chiefly  undertakes  to  examine 
the  senses  in  which  the  term  was  employed  before  400  B.  C.  and  "the  probable 
connotation  of  the  title  Ile/n  $i><re«f,  judging  by  the  direction  of  interest  of 
the  writers  as  indicated  by  the  problems  they  raised."  Unfortunately  the 
conclusions  reached  upon  these  points  are  not  entirely  sharply  defined.  Hei- 
del's  principal  point  of  dissent  from  Burnet  seems  to  be,  not  that  Hcpi  Qboeue 
did  not  mean  "the  primary  substance,"  but  merely  that  it  did  not  mean  this 
exclusively.  "In  the  conception  of  Nature  developed  by  the  pre-Socratics 
all  the  main  senses  of  the  term  fyvai$  were  combined;  that  is  to  say,  Nature 
meant  to  them  not  only  that  out  of  which  things  grew  or  of  which,  in  the  last 
analysis,  they  are  constituted;  this  was  one  of  the  meanings,  but  only  one, 
and  that  not  the  most  important.  .  .  .  $vat$  included  the  law  or  process  of 
growth  exemplified  in  all  things.  .  .  .  The  main  sense  of  Nature  was,  however, 
the  sum  of  things  as  constituted  by  the  elements  and  the  cosmic  laws  and 
processes;  .  .  .  and  it  was  in  this  sense  that  the  term  occurs  in  the  titular 
phrase  Tfepl  QVOEUS"  (p.  129).  But  on  p.  no  we  are  told  that  "the  regular 
sense  of  the  phrase  as  applied  in  the  titles  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates  is  the 
'constitution'  of  a  thing" — "  'what  it  is'  expressed  in  terms  of  'what  it  is  made 
of  " — and  that  "there  is  no  reason  to  think  that  it  bore  a  different  sense  when 
used  as  a  title  of  distinctively  philosophical  writings."  Now,  these  two 
definitions  of  the  term,  as  it  occurs  in  the  titles  of  treatises,  are  scarcely 
synonymous;  and  the  second  does  not  diverge  widely  from  Burnet's.  Heidel 
in  other  passages  makes  much  of  the  observation  that  the  chief  concern  of 
the  physiologers  was  less  with  the  nature  of  the  primary  substance  than  with 
the  causal  explanation  of  fleeting  phenomena;  "it  was  not  the  permanence, 
but  the  causality,  of  the  viroKeifievov  to  which,  as  scientists,  the  Greek 
philosophers  devoted  their  chief  attention"  (p.  82).  Here  a  third  idea,  distinct 
from,  though  not  incongruous  with,  the  other  two,  is  apparently  regarded  as 
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the  primary  and  most  important  element  in  the  conception  of  <j>vat<;.  It  is 
consequently  difficult  to  be  sure  just  where  Heidel  means  to  put  the  chief 
emphasis.  No  one,  I  suppose,  will  deny  that  <j>voic  eventually  came  to 
have  both  the  first  mentioned  meanings;  and  certainly  neither  Bur  net  nor 
another  has  maintained  "even  of  the  lonians,  that  they  restricted  themselves 
to  the  question  as  to  the  primary  substance  of  the  world."  The  primary 
substance  (or  substances)  to  which  they  sought  to  reduce  the  endless  qualita- 
tive diversity  of  things  was  always — except  by  the  Eleatics — meant  to  be  a 
substance  out  of  which  the  evolution  of  all  qualitative  diversities  could  in  turn 
plausibly  be  explained.  But  the  question  still  remains:  Why  did  the  Greek 
philosophers  come  to  use  the  word  <j>voic  in  the  sense  either  of  the  whole  of 
things  or  of  the  permanent  cause  of  transitory  phenomena?  It  was  not,  by 
its  etymology  or  its  commonest  colloquial  use,  an  obvious  word  for  them  to 
use  for  either  idea.  Burnet's  interpretation  satisfactorily  explains  their  em- 
ployment of  the  term  for  these  purposes;  and  it  is,  as  I  have  recently  tried 
to  show  in  this  REVIEW  (Vol.  XVIII,  pp.  369  ff.),  expressly  confirmed  by  those 
definitions  in  Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Theophrastus  which  explicitly  profess  to 
give  the  earlier  meaning  of  the  word.  The  etymology  is  of  small  importance; 
in  ordinary  use,  tyvais  most  often  meant  the  'nature,'  i.  e.,  the  qualitative 
character  of  a  thing,  and  especially  its  innate,  and  therefore  real,  permanent, 
or  inalienable  character.  What,  then, — according  to  what  I  take  to  be  Bur- 
net's  view, — the  earlier  physiologers  asked  primarily  (not  exclusively)  was: 
Of  what  one  kind,  or  few  kinds,  of  stuff  is  the  world  made?  And  the  ruling 
dialectical  motive  in  the  development  and  differentiation  of  their  doctrines 
lay  in  the  difficulty  of  conceiving  how  a  substance  whose  very  'nature'  con- 
sisted in  one  quality  could  change  to  another  quality.  . 

The  primacy — in  time  and  in  explanatory  importance — of  this  conception 
of  (j>vaic  Heidel  apparently  means  to  deny,  however  difficult  it  may  be  to 
state  his  own  view  with  precision.  But  the  evidence  by  which  he  supports 
his  denial  seems  to  me  lacking  in  cogency;  and  it  is  so,  first  of  all,  because  he 
attacks  the  problem  of  the  meaning  of  Qvotf  before  400  B.  C.  with  a  method 
— and  in  part,  with  a  lack  of  method — that  is  necessarily  incapable  of  affording 
convincing  proof  upon  either  side  of  the  argument.  The  problem  is  partly 
a  relatively  simple  question  of  textual  evidence  calling  for  an  'objective'  and 
comprehensive  induction  of  the  pertinent  passages  in  the  sources;  and  it  is 
partly  a  problem  in  semasiology  calling  for  a  consideration  of  the  general 
range  of  meaning  of  the  term  and  of  the  transitions  in  thought  by  which  the 
occurrence  of  later  meanings  can  be  explained  as  developed  out  of  earlier 
meanings.  No  American  scholar,  perhaps,  is  so  well  qualified  for  these  two 
tasks  as  Professor  Heidel,  by  a  command  of  the  requisite  material  in  this  field. 
He  has,  as  he  mentions,  made  "a  collection  of  passages  nearly  if  not  quite 
complete."  It  is  much  to  be  regretted,  therefore,  that  he  has  inexplicably 
declined  to  carry  out  the  undertaking  in  the  only  way  that  could  assure  con- 
clusive results.  He  strangely  remarks  that  a  careful,  inductive  examination 
of  all  cases  of  the  early  philosophical  use  of  Quote,  and  all  later  explanations 
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of  it,  would  have  an  interest  "lexicographical  rather  than  historical  and 
philosophical."  And  "the  inner  history  of  the  semasiology"  of  the  term — 
which  one  would  have  supposed  to  be  precisely  the  subject  of  the  monograph 
— is  "left  to  others  whose  interests  incline  them  to  such  studies."  We  are 
given,  instead,  a  purely  artificial  and  a  priori  classification  of  the  uses  of  tyvaiq ; 
though  most  of  the  meanings  are  extensively  illustrated  by  citations,  there  is 
no  systematic  consideration  of  contexts  or  relative  dates  or  relative  frequency- 
and  no  serious  attempt  to  analyze  the  actual  development  of  meaning  of  the 
term.  In  other  words,  at  the  critical  point  of  an  essentially  historical  inquiry 
the  author  falls  back  (for  the  answer  to  the  main  question  of  the  priority  and 
comparative  importance  of  the  several  senses)  chiefly  upon  his  inner  conscious- 
ness. 

A  serviceable  feature  of  Heidel's  study  is  his  emphasis  upon  the  significance 
of  the  Hippocratic  writings  for  the  student  of  the  philosophy  of  the  fifth 
century.  On  pp.  114-120  he  brings  together  very  interestingly  a  number  of 
the  most  important  passages  from  the  Corpus  Hippocrateum  touching  upon 
philosophy  and  scientific  method.  Since  the  subject  is  still  singularly  in  need 
of  proper  presentation  in  English,  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  author  will  amplify 
these  pages  into  a  separate  treatise. 

ARTHUR  O.  LOVEJOY. 
JOHNS  HOPKINS  UNIVERSITY. 

Die  Philosophic  im  deutschen  Geistesleben  des  XIX.  Jahrhunderts.  Fiinf  Vor- 
lesungen  von  WILHELM  WINDELBAND.  Tubingen,  J.  C.  B.  Mohr,  1909. — 
pp.  1 20. 

These  lectures  were  delivered  two  years  ago  in  Frankfurt  a.  M.  before  the 
Free  German  Institute  for  Higher  Studies.  It  is  the  author's  hope  and  desire, 
in  giving  to  his  spoken  words  the  form  of  the  printed  page,  to  make  clear  to  a 
wider  circle  the  essential  nature  of  philosophy  and  the  part  that  it  plays  in 
the  life  of  the  German  people  at  the  present  day. 

Professor  Windelband's  treatment  of  the  history  of  philosophy,  as  readers 
of  his  larger  works  know,  is  never  merely  conventional  or  commonplace. 
His  writings  exhibit  not  only  an  accurate  acquaintance  with  the  historical 
facts,  but  also  a  rare  interpretative  insight, — the  power  of  transforming  facts 
into  ideas.  When  we  add  to  these  qualities  literary  excellence  of  a  high  order 
as  shown  in  the  brilliant  and  finished  exposition,  we  have  a  result  that  places 
Windelband  facile  princeps  among  present  day  historians  of  philosophy. 

To  exhibit  the  intimate  connection  of  philosophy  with  the  development  of 
the  entire  thought  and  culture  of  the  German  people  throughout  the  nineteenth 
century  is  an  extremely  difficult  undertaking,  especially  when  this  is  to  be 
done  within  the  compass  of  five  lectures.  In  spite  of  the  difficulties  of  the 
subject  and  the  necessary  limitations  of  space,  however,  the  author  has  drawn 
a  remarkably  definite  and  instructive  picture  of  the  main  intellectual  forces 
and  movements  that  have  shown  themselves  in  Germany  since  the  eighteenth 
century.  One  feels  as  one  reads  that  the  whole  exposition  has  been  carefully 
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thought  out  and  that  many  things  are  brought  into  relation  and  made  intel- 
ligible that  are  usually  left  standing  in  isolation  as  mere  matters  of  fact. 
Moreover,  it  is  impossible,  I  think,  to  read  the  book  without  gaining  a  new 
and  more  vivid  idea  of  philosophy  as  the  spirit  of  the  times  coming  to  a  re- 
flective consciousness  of  its  own  ultimate  presuppositions  and  consequences. 
It  is  this  kind  of  historical  study,  and  especially  this  kind  of  interpretation  of 
the  immediate  past,  that  is  absolutely  indispensable  for  any  genuine  under- 
standing of  the  problems  of  the  present  day. 

The  five  lectures  are  entitled  respectively:  I.  Das  asthetisch-philosophische 
Bildungssystem;  II.  Romantik  und  Hegelianismus;  III.  Irrationalismus, 
Materialismus,  Pessimismus;  IV.  Positivismus,  Historismus,  Psychologismus ; 
V.  Die  neuen  Wertprobleme  und  die  Riickkehr  zum  Idealismus.  In  a  most 
interesting  fashion  Windelband  shows  how  the  problem  of  philosophy  and 
literature  in  the  nineteenth  century  was  inherited  from  the  period  of  the 
Aufklarung.  "We  may  now  see  how  the  occupation  of  educated  men  with 
their  own  nature  developed  in  two  opposing  directions,  which  may  be  termed 
the  universalistic  and  the  individual.  ...  It  is  the  individual  man  or  the 
entire  human  race  that  absorbs  the  interest  of  the  poetry  as  well  as  the  philos- 
ophy of  the  time, — what  is  most  universal  on  the  one  hand  and  what  is  most 
particular  on  the  other.  But  the  Aufklarung  lacked  entirely  the  conception 
of  public  and  political  life  as  the  bond  of  union  between  the  individual  and 
mankind  as  a  whole"  (p.  9).  It  was  this  conception  which  the  literature  and 
philosophy  of  the  new  period  supplied.  In  the  light  of  this  problem  Windel- 
band traces  the  development  and  applications  of  the  idealistic  systems.  By 
showing  wherein  the  representatives  of  these  systems  failed  to  take  account 
of  all  the  factors  in  the  concrete  experience  of  the  time,  he  explains  also  the 
rapid  decline  of  these  systems,  and  the  strong  hold  which  materialism  and 
irrationalism  obtained  about  the  middle  of  the  century.  Among  the  most 
interesting  pages  are  those  in  which  the  author  describes  the  neo-Kantianism 
of  the  eighties  and  nineties,  with  its  phenomenalism  and  exclusive  occupation 
with  Erkenntnistheorie,  as  something  definitely  belonging  to  the  past  (pp.  79- 
89).  Windelband  asserts  here,  as  he  had  previously  done  in  his  address  before 
the  Heidelberg  Congress,  the  necessary  connection  of  Erkenntnistheorie  and 
Metaphysics.  He  agrees  with  the  statement,  which  has  frequently  been  made 
in  recent  years  in  Germany,  that  the  return  to  Kant  must  be  followed  by  a 
forward  movement  that  shall  lead  to  Fichte  and  Hegel.  But,  as  he  points  out, 
a  century  has  elapsed  since  these  great  systems  were  first  formulated,  and  in 
the  meantime  new  and  different  problems  are  pressing  for  solution.  We 
cannot  be  Fichteans  or  Hegelians  any  more  than  we  can  be  Kantians.  Yet 
we  must  return  to  the  faith  in  reason  which  the  great  idealistic  systems  pro- 
claimed, and  to  the  conception  of  the  permanent  and  absolute  value  of  the 

ideals  that  are  being  realized  in  the  historical  process. 

J.  E.  C. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  New  Laokoon.     An  Essay  on  the  Confusion  of  the  Arts.     By  IRVING 

BABBITT.     Boston  and  New  York,  Houghton  Mifflin  Company,   1910. — 

pp.  252. 

This  book  represents  an  effort  to  continue  the  work  undertaken  by  Lessing 
in  his  famous  treatise  on  the  limits  of  painting  and  poetry,  and  deals  with 
confusions  that  have  grown  up  since  the  time  of  the  great  German  critic. 
Lessing,  we  are  told,  was  concerned  with  the  "pseudo-classic"  confusion  of 
the  arts  which  had  gained  currency  since  the  Renaissance,  and  which  had 
found  expression  more  particularly  in  the  idea  that  the  aims  and  methods  of 
poetry  and  painting  are  identical  (ut  pictura  poesis).  Underlying  this  con- 
fusion was  the  deeper  postulate  of  imitation  as  the  function  of  art,  a  postulate 
to  which  we  may  trace  the  lack  of  spontaneity  and  originality,  the  exaggerated 
worship  of  symmetry  and  correctness,  that  characterized  the  period  in  question. 
A  reaction  was  inevitable.  The  theory  of  imitation  yielded  to  the  theory  of 
spontaneity.  Art,  it  was  maintained,  must  above  all  be  imbued  with  feeling, 
suggestion,  and  vitality.  Imagination,  not  rationality;  wonder,  not  the  sense 
of  proportion,  now  become  the  guiding  principles.  And  accompanying  this 
change  we  find  corresponding  "romantic"  excesses  and  confusions.  Spon- 
taneity being  the  watchword,  all  rules  and  boundaries  are  swept  aside.  The 
arts  interpenetrate:  poetry  endeavours  to  produce  the  impressions  of  painting 
and  music;  music  depicts  and  narrates;  painting  seeks  to  attain  the  effects 
of  poetry.  In  three  ways,  especially,  does  the  confusion  become  apparent, — 
in  word-painting,  programme  music,  and  colour-audition.  Word-painting 
signifies  the  use  of  language  which  is  charged  with  suggestiveness,  and  by  means 
of  which  images  or  impressions  (both  visual  and  auditory)  are  "magically" 
recalled.  Happy  characterization,  association,  and  the  arousal  of  appropriate 
emotions  would  seem  to  be  its  modus  operandi.  Programme  music  refers  to 
music  in  which  the  attempt  is  made  to  describe  scenes  or  narrate  events; 
colour-audition  deals  with  the  reciprocal  suggestions  of  colours  and  sounds. 
In  a  deeper  sense  these  confusions  are  related  to  tendencies  in  modern  life, 
where  likewise  there  is  a  loosening  of  bonds,  and  an  emphasis  on  the  virtues 
of  "expansion"  rather  than  "concentration."  In  art  as  in  life,  finally,  we  need 
a  fresh  recognition  of  law,  resulting  in  a  harmonious  combination  of  form  and 
expression,  measure  and  spontaneity. 

The  book  thus  summarized  is  an  interesting  study  of  artistic  development 
during  the  past  century  and  a  half,  vigorously  written,  and  enriched  with  an 
abundance  of  telling  illustrations.  We  can  agree  in  the  main  with  its  con- 
clusions, but  believe  that  these  deviate  somewhat  from  the  central  purpose 
of  the  book  as  indicated  by  the  title.  There  is  but  little  attempt  to  trace  the 
exact  boundaries  of  the  arts  and  reduce  the  resulting  circumscription  to  funda- 
mental principles,  as  was  done  by  Lessing  in  his  famous  work  and  as  the  title 
would  lead  us  to  expect.  What  is  attempted  in  this  direction  covers  but  a 
few  pages,  and  may  be  condensed  in  the  statements  (pp.  153,  169,  and  182), 
that  verbal  suggestion  is  "infinitely  subtle  and  uncertain,"  now  arousing 
images  which  the  author  did  not  have  in  mind,  now  failing  to  arouse  those 
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which  he  intended  to  awaken;  that  music  rarely  suggests  "similar  images  to 
different  individuals" ;  and  that  the  correspondences  between  sound  and  colour 
are  likewise  extremely  variable  and  uncertain.  This  indicates  a  difficulty  to 
be  met  by  the  artist  or  writer,  but  not  an  impassable  barrier.  Suggestions 
and  correspondences  may  not  be  effective  in  every  case,  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  they  are  unallowable.  There  are  other  features  in  art,  and  literature  as 
well,  which  preclude  universal  enjoyment,  such  as  the  habitual  allusions  to 
mythology  and  the  complexities  of  instrumental  music,  yet  nobody  would 
advance  this  fact  as  a  reason  for  prohibiting  the  features  in  question.  A  work 
of  art  cannot  appeal  to  everybody,  and  it  seems  better  to  arouse  a  strong 
response  in  a  limited  number  of  persons  than  to  dissipate  one's  efforts  in  the 
endeavour  to  please  the  multitude.  However,  the  line  of  reasoning  is  per- 
tinent. 

The  same  can  hardly  be  said  without  qualification  of  the  other  argument 
with  which  the  romantic  confusion  of  the  arts  is  met,  namely,  that  romanticism 
tends  to  deal  with  sensations  and  impressions  rather  than  ideas,  that  it  draws 
its  inspiration  largely  from  the  things  which  lie  "below  the  reason,"  and 
gives  itself  up  unreservedly  to  an  irrational  indulgence  in  illusion  and  revery. 
The  argument  is  crystallized  fairly  well  in  the  following  statement,  even 
though  it  concerns  only  one  of  the  confusions.  "Suggestive  word-painting 
is,  within  proper  bounds,  an  entirely  legitimate  art;  when  it  oversteps  these 
bounds,  when  images  are  offered  as  a  substitute  for  ideas,  when  words  are 
turned  to  purely  voluptuary  uses  and  divorced  from  rational  purpose,  the  result 
is  not  a  real  advance  but  rather  the  beginning  of  decadence"  (p.  145).  We 
have  chosen  this  quotation  because,  as  it  contains  the  gist  of  Mr.  Babbitt's 
argument,  so  it  also  indicates  its  weakness.  For  it  is  not  the  confusion 
which  is  decried  by  the  author,  but  the  "hypertrophy  of  sensation"  which  it 
symptomizes.  Indeed,  the  confusion  itself  is  not  even  considered  wrong  by 
him,  but  only  its  exaggeration;  and  this  too,  we  may  infer,  is  not  condemned 
because  it  is  confusion,  but  only  because  it  tends  "to  set  up  the  things  that 
are  below  the  reason  as  a  substitute  for  those  that  are  above  it"  (p.  132). 
The  inquiry,  then,  does  not  deal  primarily  with  the  subject  indicated  in  the 
title,  but  with  the  impressionistic,  irrational  tendencies  of  art  since  the  eclipse 
of  classicism. 

Apart  from  this  shifting  of  the  question,  there  is  much  in  the  book  to  call 
forth  our  commendation.  While  we  cannot  agree  with  the  author  in  every 
particular,  even  aside  from  the  points  indicated,  his  conclusions  on  the  whole 
impress  us  as  being  sound.  It  is  undoubtedly  true  that  romanticism  involved 
excesses  as  deplorable  as  those  of  pseudo-classicism,  that  the  lack  of  centrality 
and  purpose  in  modern  life  is  accountable  for  much  of  the  tentativeness  and 
impressionism  of  art,  and  that  both  principles — form  and  expression,  dis- 
cipline and  spontaneity — ought  to  be  united  if  we  are  to  realize  the  highest 
forms  of  art  or  life. 

ALBERT  GEHRING. 
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\  Anti-Pragmatism.     By  ALBERT  SCHINZ.     Boston,   Small,   Maynard  &  Co., 
1909. — pp.  xx,  317. 

The  militant  spirit  in  which  Professor  Schinz  approaches  the  subject  of 
pragmatism  is  indicated  not  only  by  the  title  of  his  book,  but  also  by  the  fact 
that  the  original  French  edition  is  followed  by  an  English  rendering  within  a 
year.  Professor  Schinz  has  at  his  command  a  vigorous  English,  which,  how- 
ever, bears  unmistakable  marks  of  foreign  influence.  Pragmatism,  as  the 
author  understands  it — at  least  Anglo-Saxon  pragmatism — is  a  philosophy 
which  holds  that  a  theory  or  law  is  true  "when  it  gives  results  that  are  desirable 
from  a  moral  point  of  view,1'  when  it  is  socially  useful  or  expedient  (p.  41). 
As  Professor  Schinz  sees  the  matter,  the  results  or  consequences  of  which  the 
pragmatist  speaks  are  external  to  the  thinking  which  they  are  supposed  to 
validate;  and  his  purpose  is  to  show  that  this  doctrine  is  both  pernicious  and 
inconsistent,  "fain  to  draw  us  far  from  the  forthright  way"  (p.  xvi). 

Since  the  book  was  reviewed  when  it  first  appeared  in  French,  extended 
comments  are  now  unnecessary.  In  one  respect  the  unbiased  reader  is  able 
to  accord  a  hearty  approval  to  the  labors  of  Professor  Schinz.  After  so  much 
loose  language,  during  recent  years,  concerning  'consequences'  and  'the  prac- 
tical,' a  retribution  is  demanded  by  our  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things.  Those 
pragmatists  who  have  sinned  so  flagrantly  in  this  respect  merely  get  what 
they  deserve.  Regarded  as  a  contribution  to  the  discussion  of  pragmatism, 
however,  the  book  is  less  edifying.  Professor  Schinz  criticizes  some  of  the 
pragmatists  for  their  careless  use  of  technical  terms,  and  he  even  seems  to 
imply  that  the  slipperiness  of  these  terms  is,  on  occasion,  due  to  premeditated 
wickedness.  While  he  himself  has  patently  escaped  this  moral  obliquity,  his 
use  of  terms  like  'intellect,'  'reason,'  and  'subjective'  practically  precludes  an 
intelligent  discussion  of  issues.  He  does  not  see  that  the  meaning  of  these 
terms  constitutes  the  gist  of  the  whole  business.  The  important  thing  about 
pragmatism  is  that  it  claims  to  offer  an  analysis  of  what  is  meant  by  those 
terms  which  Professor  Schinz  employs  so  freely,  and  thus  to  arrive  at  a  dis- 
tinctive theory  concerning  these  matters.  The  import  and  tenability  of  this 
theory  must  be  judged  by  an  examination  of  the  analysis;  not  by  the  easy 
expedient  of  fastening  upon  unguarded  or  misguided  utterances,  particularly 
since  the  interpretation  thus  reached  is  explicitly  rejected  by  the  persons 
directly  concerned.  Attacks  of  this  kind  lead  merely  to  irrelevant  skirmishing 
and  result  in  nothing  but  a  deplorable  loss  of  ammunition. 

B.  H.  BODE. 
THE  UNIVERSITY  OF  ILLINOIS. 

Etude  sur  Vespace  et  le  temps.     Par  GEORGES  LECHALAS.     Deuxieme  edition, 

revue  et  augmentee.     Paris,  F£lix  Alcan,  1910. — pp.  327. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book  was  published  in  1895  and  was  noticed  in  this 

REVIEW,  Vol.  V,  pp.  440  ff.     So  much  has  been  added  to  the  present  edition 

that  it  constitutes  almost  a  new  work.     It  could  hardly  be  otherwise  in  a 

subject  which  has  received  so  much  attention  during  the  last  fifteen  years. 
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Two  new  chapters  have  been  added  on  the  non-metrical  and  the  metrical 
geometries,  criticisms  of  the  former  edition  have  been  answered,  and  recent 
French  literature  has  been  taken  into  account.  Lechalas,  as  is  well  known, 
is  a  partisan  of  the  new  geometry  which  throws  off  the  shackles  of  Euclid  and 
the  limitation  of  dimensions.  But  his  book  is  not  a  defense  of  these  doctrines 
against  philosophical  objections,  but  rather  a  plea  for  his  own  particular  version 
of  them,  as  opposed  to  the  slightly  differing  ones  of  other  French  mathe- 
maticians. 

Lechalas's  interests  are  decidedly  those  of  the  geometrician  rather  than  of 
the  strict  logician.  His  method  is  synthetical  rather  than  analytical.  Though 
he  applauds  the  efforts  of  the  logicians  to  reduce  geometry  to  a  series  of  thor- 
oughly abstract  symbolic  propositions,  a  mere  branch  of  a  general  science  of 
deduction  (Russell,  Couturat,  Peano,  etc.),  nevertheless  he  regards  their 
systems  as  imperfect  and  incomplete,  and  hence  the  synthetic  method  is  for  the 
time  to  be  preferred.  The  general  geometry  which  he  advocates  aims  to  include 
in  one  unified  system  all  possible  spatial  constructions,  Euclidean  and  non- 
Euclidean,  of  any  number  of  dimensions.  In  this  he  emphasizes  their  inter- 
relations and  necessary  interdependence.  Thus  the  curvatures  of  different 
spaces,  when  of  the  same  sign,  cannot  be  compared  with  each  other,  unless 
they  are  referred  to  a  higher  flat  space,  in  which  they  may  separately  co-exist. 
Moreover,  they  have  extrinsic  properties,  such  as  the  congruence  of  certain 
symmetrical  figures,  which  can  only  be  properly  understood  by  reference  to 
such  a  higher  space.  Euclidean  space  is  thus  practically  made  the  standard 
space  by  variation  from  which  the  others  are  derived.  Evidently  Lechalas  is 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  polemics  of  the  German  philosophers,  for  this  is 
precisely  the  objection  which  has  been  most  frequently  urged  by  them  against 
the  so-called  curved  spaces,  viz.,  that  they  are  not  spaces  at  all  in  any  true  sense 
of  the  word,  but  merely  figures  in  a  conceived  Euclidean  space  of  more  dimen- 
sions. (Cf.  Weissenborn,  Riehl,  Wundt,  Kroman,  Laas,  Heymans,  Kirsch- 
mann.)  This  accounts  for  the  opposition  of  the  French  mathematicians,  who 
see  in  Lechalas's  theory  a  dangerous  concession  to  the  opposing  side,  and  who 
therefore  insist  on  the  complete  independence  and  isolated  treatment  of  the 
different  spaces.  But  the  system  of  Lechalas  seems  to  us  more  consistent 
and  connected  than  the  other  theories,  and  to  avoid  many  of  their  meta- 
physical perplexities. 

Lechalas  shows  that  not  only  may  different  systems  of  mechanics  result  from 
the  different  geometries,  but  also  from  the  different  sorts  of  time  used.  Pure 
kinematics,  being  merely  the  relating  of  the  space  variables  to  a  new  temporal 
variable  of  which  they  are  functions,  is  independent  (in  its  abstract  develop- 
ment) of  any  actual  measure  of  time.  Dynamics  results  from  the  further 
introduction  of  the  notion  of  mass.  Masses  are  defined  as  co-efficients  to  be 
given  to  the  moving  points  of  kinematics,  inversely  proportional  to  the  accel- 
erations which  they  mutually  induce.  The  notion  of  force  is  found  super- 
fluous. Mass  being  thus  defined  merely  in  terms  of  space  and  time,  the 
problem  of  similar  worlds  is  readily  solved.  Lechalas  shows  that,  if  all  the 
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dimensions  of  the  world  were  changed  in  the  same  proportion,  or  if  the  veloci- 
ties of  all  bodies  in  it  were  changed  proportionately  but  according  to  a  different 
law,  there  would  be  no  possible  way  in  which  we  could  become  cognizant  of  the 
change.  His  arguments  in  this  respect  appear  conclusive,  despite  the  contrary 
assertions  of  many  philosophers.  From  this  he  rightly  deduces  the  complete 
relativity  of  space  and  time. 

We  cannot  really  measure  time,  but  only  count  recurrent  phenomena.  We 
merely  compare  one  motion  with  another.  But  we  find  that  by  choosing 
certain  axes  as  fixed  and  a  certain  motion  as  uniform,  a  greater  simplicity 
is  introduced  into  the  dynamical  description  of  the  universe.  Similarly,  with 
regard  to  the  geometry  of  our  space,  experience  so  far  as  it  goes  shows  that  it  is 
three-dimensional  and  Euclidean.  Lechalas  denies,  however,  Poincare's  asser- 
tion that  we  agree  to  accept  this  geometry  merely  because  it  is  the  simplest. 
The  very  fact  that  this  geometry  most  simply  represents  the  facts  argues  for 
its  significance  of  reality. 

Mechanical  equations  make  no  distinction  between  the  before  and  after. 
As  far  as  they  are  concerned  the  world  is  completely  reversible.  But  the 
reversed  system  would,  according  to  Lechalas,  be  in  the  highest  degree  un- 
stable and  improbable.  It  is  to  be  objected  to  this  that  probability  hardly 
enters  into  a  thoroughly  mechanical  world.  The  distinction  between  the  past 
and  the  future  only  becomes  real,  Lechalas  thinks,  if  we  derive  time  from  the 
law  of  causality.  The  conditions  precede  the  conditioned.  This  defines 
uniquely  the  temporal  relation.  Some  interesting  applications  of  this  view 
are  made  to  the  relation  of  God  to  time. 

Very  remarkable  is  Lechalas's  solution  of  Zeno's  problems.  Motion,  ac- 
cording to  him,  is  discontinuous,  while  space  and  time  are  only  potentially, 
never  actually,  infinite  and  continuous.  A  moving  body  apparently  jumps 
from  point  to  point,  and  since  there  never  actually  are  an  infinite  number  of 
them,  it  succeeds  in  arriving  at  its  destination  despite  the  arguments  of  Zeno. 
It  is  hard  to  see  that  either  mathematics  or  mechanics  is  benefited  by  this 
solution. 

M.  MOTT-SMITH. 
COLBY  COLLEGE. 

Life  as  Reality.     By  A.  S.  DEWING.     New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  &  Co., 

1910. — pp.  x,  214. 

That  reality  may  be  defined  "in  terms  which  will  give  full  value  to  the  will- 
strivings  of  our  life-interests  without  degenerating  into  crude  individualism" 
is  the  thesis  announced  in  the  preface,  the  defence  of  which  seems  to  the 
reviewer  somewhat  handicapped  by  the  author's  evident  unwillingness  to 
define  it  in  any  terms  whatever.  The  efforts  of  empiricism,  realism,  science, 
art,  religion,  and  philosophy  are  successively  reviewed.  All  are  inadequate, 
or  at  most  only  partial,  expressions  of  the  one  reality,  Life,  which  to  be  known 
can  only  be  lived  and  being  lived  cannot  be  known.  Reality  as  life  "is  ir- 
reducible, that  is,  single.  Its  value  and  its  significance  is  just  that  something 
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which  it  expresses  [fully,  it  would  seem]  as  it  passes.  .  .  .  Live  to  the  fullest 
in  every  moment  and  we  get  reality.  .  .  .  Life  feels  its  own  deep  reality  and 
beneath  this  feeling  no  philosophy  nor  metaphysics  can  ever  penetrate.  .  .  . 
I  feel  that  I  am  real;  this  feeling  demands  self-expression,"  the  final  law  and 
concept  of  life  (p.  167). 

This  may  not  be  crude  individualism,  but  it  is  individualism  of  a  rather 
pronounced  type — nay,  rather,  mysticism,  which  Mr.  Dewing  seeks  to  escape. 
"We  crave  no  absorption  into  the  Being  of  God  for  we  cannot  comprehend  what 
reality  means  apart  from  striving  and  effort"  (p.  62),  and,  more  to  our  point, 
"What  is  either  so  individual  or  so  subtle  as  to  claim  for  itself  a  place  beyond 
life  and  nature  can  have  no  place  in  reality"  (p.  15).  This  applies  to  the 
term  'Life'  itself,  when  offered  as  a  definition  of  reality*  Seemingly  forgetful 
that  thought  and  action  are  inseparable,  and  that  the  reaches  of  the  intellect 
parallel  the  indefinable  depths  of  life  and  action,  the  author  tends,  in  accord 
with  much  that  is  in  present  fashion,  to  snub  the  constructions  of  intellect 
and  to  find  in  will-categories  a  means  of  impoverishing  the  idealistic  conception 
of  reality  which  he  would  enrich  by  bringing  it  nearer  to  ourselves, — this 
notwithstanding  his  criticism  of  pragmatism,  which  we  shall  notice  later. 
The  book  presents  in  its  main  features  a  lucid,  if  at  times  colorless,  restatement 
of  current  idealism;  the  illustrative  matter  is  good,  its  criticisms  fair  and 
pertinent,  and  the  style  pleasing  and  untechnical. 

"Experience,"  says  the  author,  "is  a  reflection  of  a  life  process,  .  .  .  the 
projection  of  life  into  a  world  conceived  as  different  from  ourselves,"  The 
empiricist,  convinced  of  the  reality  of  sense-experience,  and  the  realist,  who 
imagines  'cores'  in  which  relations  inhere,  are  answered  with  the  usual  idealistic 
arguments.  Reality,  from  this  view-point,  is  revealed  only  by  common 
qualities;  the  latter  imply  relations  and  relations  are  the  work  of  the  mind. 
Science  is  more  than  experience;  it  is  constructive;  it  seeks  to  gain  permanence 
by  means  of  elements  and  universality  by  means  of  laws.  Its  elements  are 
real  only  because  they  do  something  and  stand  for  something  in  a  system  of 
real  activities,  reflecting  human  life  and  activity,  and  the  laws  have  no  locus 
"except  in  the  intellectual  imagination  of  man."  All  is  a  projection  of  vital 
activities.  "We  pattern  our  world  after  ourselves,"  and,  as  if  this  were  to 
mark  an  addition  to  idealistic  theory,  "not  in  consciousness,  but  in  action." 
But  what  idealist  would  deny  that  consciousness  is  essentially  a  process,  an 
activity? 

Life  has  a  law — but  one  law — which  is  of  its  own  making,  a  paraphrase  of 
the  Socratic  dictum,  "Express  thyself!  Express  the  life  that  in  is  you,"  our 
duty  being  "simply  to  do  all  that  we  have  the  capacity  of  doing,"  for  "the 
completed  deed  is  not  ethical,  only  the  act,"  and  "the  only  real  evil  in  the 
world  is  the  evil  of  failure  to  do."  There  would  seem  to  be  more  of  dynamic 
and  pragmatic  import  in  the  negated  absolutes  of  idealism,  which  according 
to  the  author  fail  to  articulate  with  life,  than  in  this  apotheosis  of  life,  which 
affords  little  clue  to  distinctions. 

Self-expression,  however,  is  linked  inseparably  with  the  self-expression  of 
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others  (Chapter  V).  A  principle  of  ideal  unity  is  demanded.  This  cannot 
be  furnished  by  the  conception  of  society,  for  society,  existing  solely  for  the 
purpose  of  permitting  the  largest  expression  of  personality,  has  no  conception 
of  its  own  independent  reality  and  cannot,  therefore,  determine  a  final  value, 
''which  must  come  to  society  from  a  sphere  of  ultimate  reality"  (p.  104). 
Religion  (Chapter  VI)  endeavors  to  portray  this  reality  by  means  of  non- 
experiential  values  and,  like  science,  art,  and  other  forms  of  human  activity, 
is  always  trying  to  "make  objective  and  general  what  must  always  remain 
subjective  and  individual"  (p.  16).  Its  significance  "lies  in  its  portrayal  of 
an  inner  impulse  for  self-expression,"  but  "feeling  cannot  be  objectified  into 
the  universal  form  of  an  over-personality  similar  to  ourselves"  (p.  122). 

Chapter  VII,  on  Truth,  "an  ideal  to  which  all  other  ideals  must  conform," 
is  one  of  the  best  in  the  book,  from  which,  in  the  reviewer's  opinion,  the  suc- 
ceeding chapter,  denominated  "the  crux  of  the  book,"  somewhat  detracts. 
The  simplest  test  of  truth  is  that  of  mere  correspondence  of  idea  with  object. 
Better,  for  the  correspondence  turns  out  to  be  between  two  facts  of  conscious- 
ness, is  the  practical  'working  test.'  Here  the  brief  criticism  of  pragmatism 
is  excellent.  Kant  and  the  idealists  had  themselves  shown  that  practical 
truth  "is  in  the  end  significant  only  so  far  as  it  reflects  truth  as  a  part  of  a 
whole  system  of  values.  It  is  not  merely  our  practical  attitudes  that  make 
the  system  of  truth,  but  it  is  the  system  of  truth  that  makes  our  attitudes" 
(p-  T33)«  The  correspondence  test  and  the  practical  test  give  place,  after  all, 
to  consistency.  But  to  be  consistent  'with  all  else'  we  must  know  'the  all 
else.'  This  we  cannot  do;  hence  bare  consistency,  signifying  only  "meaning 
within  my  own  world-order,"  gives  place  to  "consistency  of  purposes."  Pur- 
poses must  be  consistent  with  other  finite  purposes,  and  each  one  must  be 
"in  accordance  with  a  broader  universal  purpose,  the  meaning  of  which  each 
only  partially  expresses"  (p.  143).  Life  is  the  underlying  reality,  "the  meeting 
place  of  all  truths";  it  is  its  own  supreme  meaning  and  purpose,  and  "truth  is 
an  organized  whole,  not  because  it  is  consistent  nor  because  it  fulfills  an 
infinite  purpose,  but  because  it  expresses  life  with  all  its  organization."  The 
Roycean  treatment  of  purpose  and  the  author's  conception  of  Life  bring  us 
apparently  to  the  idea  of  an  Over-life  in  which  each  finite  life  is  unique  and 
individual  and  real,  because,  like  each  truth,  it  expresses  an  individual  part 
of  the  whole.  This,  save  for  emphasis,  differs  little  from  the  above  mentioned 
form  of  idealism,  to  which  the  author  makes  his  acknowledgments.  But  in 
the  crucial  chapter  on  "Life  as  Reality"  (VIII)  and  again  in  the  chapter  on 
"The  One  in  Many"  (IX)  we  seem  to  find  reality,  not  in  the  single  life  of  which 
each  individual  expresses  a  certain  purposeful  aspect,  but  in  the  indefinable 
depths  of  a  vague  totality.  In  short,  "Life  itself  is  its  absolute"  and  all  other 
absolutes  are  mere  adumbrations  of  it,  for  they  are  intellectual  constructions 
or  mystic  Ones  of  feeling  and  contemplation — expressions,  not  reality.  And 
truly  enough,  "Life  is  neither  one  uncolored  immediacy,  nor  is  the  play  of 
the  intellect  among  the  shadows  of  its  own  creation,"  and  the  world  is  not 
to  be  reduced  one-sidedly  to  terms  either  of  thought  or  feeling.  It  needs 
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no  play  of  fancy  to  acquaint  us  with  the  fact  that  something  which  we  feel  and 
think  and  experience  in  action  is  more  than  any  construction  which  may  be 
put  upon  it,  satisfying  to  mere  feeling  or  intellect.  But  reality  cannot  be 
found  in  a  simple  fusion  of  elements,  termed  life.  The  endeavor  to  escape 
static  absolutes,  mystic  negations,  and  the  objective  forms  in  which  human 
thought  projects  experience  outward,  always  leads  the  author  back  to  the 
uncomprehended  Life  with  which  we  started,  and  which  it  was  our  purpose  to 
know  and  evaluate. 

CARL  VERNON  TOWER. 

Populdr-wissenschaftliche  Vorlesungen.  Von  ERNST  MACH.  Vierte  vermehrte 
und  durchgesehene  Auflage.  Leipzig,  J.  A.  Earth. — pp.  xii,  508. 
This  edition  adds  seven  lectures  to  those  previously  published  in  the  third 
and  earlier  editions.  Of  these,  two  have  already  appeared,  in  whole  or  part, 
in  the  periodicals.  The  first  of  the  new  essays  is  entitled  "Beschreibung  und 
Erklarung"  and  develops  Mach's  well-known  conception  of  the  aim  of  natural 
science  as  "Konstatierung  der  Tatsachen  und  ihres  Zusammenhangs."  Similar 
in  purpose  is  the  fourth  of  the  new  papers,  entitled  "Zum  physiologischen 
Verstandnis  der  Begriffe";  it  emphasizes  the  essential  relation  of  practical 
action  and  theoretical  conception.  The  second  and  third,  respectively  en- 
titled "Ein  kinematisches  Kuriosum"  and  "Der  physische  und  psychische 
Anblick  des  Lebens,"  deal  with  the  questions  of  Vitalism  and  Mechanism 
and  the  relation  of  mind  and  body.  Mach  points  out  that  the  ideal  of  a 
universal  mechanical  science  has  been  largely  superseded  by  that  of  a  universal 
electro-dynamics,  and  that  there  is  no  logical  reason  why  similarly  the  whole 
science  of  inorganic  nature  might  not  become  a  chapter  of  biological  science 
(p.  437).  Vitalism  is  right  at  least  so  far  as  it  insists  on  the  study  of  organic 
phenomena  for  their  own  sake,  but  Mach  appears  to  regard  this  as  ultimately 
a  means  to  the  development  of  'a  more  inclusive  physics,'  which  shall  explain 
biological  phenomena  (p.  440).  The  principle  of  energy,  however,  gives  only 
a  rough  sketch  of  the  physical  side  of  organic  life  and  is  still  less  applicable 
to  the  psychic  processes,  where  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative  distinc- 
tions are  essential  (p.  451).  Fechner's  dream  of  a  cosmic  psychology  based 
upon  a  human  physiological  psychology  might  give  a  clearer  insight  into  or- 
ganic and  especially  social  phenomena  than  mere  physico-chemical  processes 
(P-  453)-  A  somewhat  similar  point  is  made  in  the  essay  entitled  "Werden 
Vorstellungen,  Gedanken  vererbt?"  Here  Mach  discusses  in  his  usual  vein 
supposed  a  priori  principles.  The  intellect  is  less  influenced  by  physical 
inheritance  than  by  the  'common  intellect'  with  which  the  individual  comes 
into  mental  relations  (p.  477).  "Leben  und  Erkennen"  is  devoted  to  the  thesis 
that  "Knowledge  is  a  small  part  of  life  but  mightily  influences  the  whole'' 
(p.  491).  The  volume  closes  with  a  paper  entitled  "Eine  Betrachtung  tiber 
Zeit  und  Raum." 

GEORGE  H.  SABINE. 
CORNELL  UNIVERSITY. 
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The  Mystery  of  Existence  in  the  Light  of  an  Optimistic  Philosophy.  By  CHARLES 
WICKSTEED  ARMSTRONG.  New  York,  Longmans,  Green,  and  Company. 
1909. — pp.  xii,  131. 

In  the  Introduction  to  this  book  the  author  tells  us  that  it  "is  essentially  a 
popular  exposition  of  a  system  of  philosophy,  which,  though  some  of  its 
features  be  ancient,"  the  author  nevertheless  believes  accords  "very  well 
with  the  latest  scientific  knowledge"  (p.  vi).  The  principles  of  the  'system' 
which  the  volume  expounds  are  these:  "There  is  but  one  Spirit  in  the  known 
Universe.  We  and  all  conscious  things  form  a  part  of  that  Spirit"  (p.  i). 
"The  tendency  of  Evolution  is  towards  individualization  no  less  in  the  Spirit 
World  than  in  the  Material"  (p.  2).  "Intermediate  between  the  tiny  wave- 
crest  we  call  the  Conscious  Self  and  the  limitless  ocean  I  call  the  Spirit- World, 
of  which  both  form  a  part,  is  the  Subliminal  Self,  partly  individualized;  it 
being  this  subconscious  intelligence  which,  amongst  other  functions,  carries 
on  all  the  unconscious  bodily  processes,  from  the  digestion  of  food  and  the 
beating  of  the  pulse  to  the  formation  of  the  child  within  the  mother's  womb; 
as  also  the  development  of  disease  in  all  its  forms"  (ibid.).  One  infers  from 
this  that  the  Subliminal  Self  is  to  be  worked  overtime;  and  a  perusal  of  the 
volume  justifies  the  inference.  "The  laws  of  Nature  are  the  laws  of  thought. 
All  the  laws  of  Nature  may  be  reduced  to  one — the  Law  of  Mathematical 
Possibility,  and  this  is  the  Supreme  Law  of  Thought"  (ibid.).  "Matter, 
while  having  an  absolutely  real  existence,  is  yet  the  concrete  idea  or  conviction 
of  the  Spirit-World"  (p.  3).  "The  World-Spirit  strives  after  Bliss"  (ibid.). 
"Terrestrial  Man  constitutes  one  of  the  highest  manifestations  or  most  ad- 
vanced stages  in  this  spiritual  Evolution;  he  is  the  highest  known  to  us.  His 
development  is  infinite,  his  destiny  transcendental.  Man  therefore  is  a  God 
in  embryo"  (ibid.).  In  addition  to  the  development  of  these  principles,  the 
book  contains  some  platitudes  concerning  free-will  and  immortality;  some 
assertions  concerning  love,  man's  destiny,  and  worship;  and  some  objections 
to  the  philosophy  of  Metchnikoff  and  to  the  seven  world-riddles  of  Bois- 
Reymond. 

It  may  be  a  matter  of  wonder  how  the  mystery  of  existence  could  possibly 
be  solved  in  so  brief  a  compass.  The  explanation  is  that  the  mystery  is 
pushed  into  the  realm  of  the  unknown — and  fancy  does  the  rest.  "Deep 
down  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  subliminal"  we  discover  the  magic  key  that 
unlocks  the  mysteries  of  existence  with  miraculous  facility.  The  only  wonder 
is  that  we  have  not  banished  all  mysteries  into  these  subterranean  caverns  long 
since. 

The  principal  question  that  lingers  in  one's  mind  when  one  puts  the  book 
down  is,  Why  was  the  volume  printed  at  all?  Speaking  of  the  'inextricable 
confusion'  in  which  Plato  and  the  Neo-Platonists,  especially  Plotinus,  succeeded 
in  getting  things,  the  author  ventures  the  opinion  that  "this  must  all  appear 
as  mere  speculative  fancy,  indicating  nothing  at  all  except  the  mould  of  the 
individual  philosopher's  mind"  (p.  32).  It  so  happens  that,  when  this  state- 
ment occurs,  one  has  read  far  enough  into  the  book  to  feel  that  this  is  a  very 
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good  characterization  of  the  contents  of  the  present  volume,  and  when  the 
end  is  reached,  this  feeling  still  remains. 

G.  W.  CUNNINGHAM. 

MlDDLEBURY    COLLEGE. 

The  Conflict  of  Naturalism  and  Humanism.  By  WILLYSTINE  GOODSELL. 
Columbia  University  Contributions  to  Education.  New  York,  Columbia 
University,  1910. — pp.  vii,  183. 

The  world  of  philosophic  thought,  surfeited  with  expositions  and  critiques 
of  pragmatism,  is  ever  ready  to  welcome  any  publication  which  really  contrib- 
utes to  our  understanding  of  the  pragmatic  philosophy  and  its  implications. 
Such  a  contribution  is  attempted  in  Doctor  Goodsell's  book.  Finding  in 
Greek  Philosophy  the  beginnings  of  the  two  world  views,  naturalism  and 
humanism,  the  author  describes  (Chapter  I)  the  humanism  of  the  early 
Renaissance  period,  the  subsequent  rise  of  naturalism,  and  its  relation  to  the 
scientific  advance  of  the  later  Renaissance.  Chapters  II  and  III  outline  the 
development  of  thought  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries,  showing 
how  the  predominantly  humanistic  tendencies  of  Descartes  and  Leibniz 
were  followed  by  the  naturalism  of  English  Empiricism  and  the  French  En- 
lightenment and  by  the  humanism  of  the  German  Enlightenment.  Chapter 
IV  takes  up  these  two  antagonistic  standpoints  with  which  the  nineteenth 
century  opened,  and  after  tracing  the  conflict  through  the  positivistic  and 
evolutionary  philosophies  down  to  the  present  century  proposes  pragmatism 
as  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  opposing  world-attitudes.  In  the  fifth  chapter, 
the  author  describes  the  development  of  humanism  and  naturalism  as  funda- 
mental in  the  history  of  educational  ideals,  beginning  with  the  Renaissance 
period  and  leading  up  to  the  modern  problem  of  the  relative  educational  value 
of  the  humanities  and  the  sciences.  Chapter  VI  attempts  to  show  that 
pragmatism  merely  renders  explicit  what  is  implicit  in  both  the  humanistic 
and  naturalistic  standpoints,  and  affords  the  logical  synthesis  of  the  two  in 
educational  theory  by  interpreting  both  as  phases  of  human  experience. 

In  the  first  four  chapters  Doctor  Goodsell  has  given  us  an  excellent  sketch 
of  the  historical  development  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  ideals,  in  both  philos- 
ophy and  education.  Here  the  field  is  well  covered,  the  spirit  of  the  philo- 
sophical and  educational  ideals  has  in  the  main  been  well  interpreted,  and  the 
whole  forms  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  philosophy  and  of  educa- 
tion. The  two  remaining  chapters,  however,  are  somewhat  disappointing. 
The  reader  feels  that  the  problem  of  the  book  has  abruptly  changed;  that  to 
the  history  of  the  conflict  of  the  two  philosophical  theories,  itself  an  enormous 
field,  there  has  been  appended  an  advocacy  of  pragmatism  as  the  basal  prin- 
ciple in  the  school  curriculum  of  the  present  day.  This  feeling  is  in  part  due 
to  the  substitution  of  a  new  meaning  for  the  word  "humanism,"  a  term  before 
applied  to  a  philosophical  standpoint  but  now  used  with  an  only  partially 
related  meaning,  the  advocacy  of  the  humanities  as  educative  material,  be- 
tween which  and  the  sciences  pragmatism  is  urged  as  the  reconciliation.  And 
to  one  not  a  pragmatist  the  reconciliation  is  not  apparent.  What  the  author 
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seems  to  have  done  is  to  select  a  feature  common  to  both  types  of  study,  namely 
the  significance  of  each  as  human  experience,  and  by  identifying  the  feature 
with  the  pragmatic  emphasis  upon  experience,  to  have  credited  pragmatism 
with  the  reconciliation  of  the  two  standpoints.  He  has  shown,  not  that 
pragmatism  furnishes  a  "synthesis"  (p.  17)  of  the  scientific  and  humanistic 
in  the  curriculum,  but  that  the  student's  introduction  to  these  must  start  with 
their  significance  for  the  activities  of  life;  a  principle  true  and  vital  but  neither 
new  nor  peculiarly  pragmatic. 

Taken  as  a  whole,  however,  we  believe  that  despite  the  defects  of  the  book, 
the  author  has  in  it  made  two  valuable  contributions  to  philosophy  and  educa- 
tion. First,  he  has  given  us  an  excellent  historical  survey  of  the  conflict  be- 
tween humanism  and  naturalism,  and  second,  he  has  pointed  out  the  need  of 
a  common  principle  for  the  evaluation  of  educative  material  and  the  impor- 
tance, if  not  the  adequacy,  of  "practicality"  as  such  a  principle. 

H.  H.  FOSTER. 
OTTAWA  UNIVERSITY. 
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f  ABBREVIATIONS. — Am.  J.  Ps.=  The  American  Journal  of  Psychology ;  Ar. 
de  Ps.  =  Archives  de  Psychologic ;  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.  =  Archiv  fur  Geschichte  der 
Philosophic  ;  Ar.  f.  sys.  Ph.  ==  Archiv  fur  systematische  Philosophic ;  Br.  J.  Ps.  = 
The  British  Journal  of  Psychology  ;  Int.  J.  E.  =  International  Journal  of  Ethics  ; 
J.  of  Ph.y  Psy.y  and  Set.  Meth.=  The  Journal  of  Philosophy,  Psychology,  and  Sci- 
entific Methods  ;  J.  de  Psych.  =  Journal  de  Psychologic  ;  Psych.  Bui.  =  Psycholog- 
ical Bulletin ;  Psych.  Rev.  =  Psychological  Review  ;  Rev.  de  Met.  =  Revue  de 
Metaphysique  et  de  Morale;  Rev.  Neo-Sc.  =  Revue  Neo-Scolastique  ;  Rev.  Ph.= 
Revue  Philosophique ;  Rev.  de  Ph.  ==  Revue  de  Philosophic;  R.  d.  Fil.  =  Rivista 
di  Filosojia  e  Scienze  Affini;  V.  f.  w.  Ph.  =  Vicrteljahrsschrift  fur  wissenschaft- 
liche  Philosophic  ;  Z.  f.  Ph.  u.  ph.  Kr.  —  Zeitschrift  fur  Philosophic  und  philosoph- 
*schc  Kritik;  Z.  f.  Psych.  —  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic  und  Physiologic  dcr  Sinnes- 
organc,  I.  Abtl. :  Zeitschrift  fur  Psychologic.  —  Other  titles  are  self-explanatory.  ] 

La  logique  de  la  contradiction.    F.  PAULHAN.     Rev.  Ph.,  XXXV,  2,  pp.  113- 
143;  3,  pp.  275-303. 

In  a  general  way,  contradiction  comprehends  all  propositions  which  may 
not  be  affirmed  at  the  same  time.  Contradiction  may  also  arise  through  the 
collision  of  two  ideas  in  the  same  proposition.  This  principle  is  to  be  found  in 
all  the  facts  of  intelligence,  beliefs,  judgments,  ideas,  reasonings,  perceptions, 
and,  no  doubt,  even  sensations.  The  feelings  also  contain  contradictions, 
although  the  affective  life,  like  the  intellectual  life,  tends  toward  the  absence 
of  contradiction  in  its  own  field.  Again,  the  will  and  action  in  general  are 
full  of  logical  contradictions.  When  we  enlarge  our  idea  of  contradiction  to 
embrace  that  of  opposition,  it  becomes  indefinitely  frequent,  for  reality  is 
made  up  of,  and  only  exists  through,  opposition  and  harmony.  Each  idea, 
each  feeling,  each  psychic  fact  is  a  more  or  less  complex  organization  and  the 
elements  which  compose  it,  as  well  as  the  elements  of  these  elements,  are  in 
states  of  harmony  and  of  contradiction.  When  we  see  the  generality  of  con- 
tradiction and  its  close  connection  with  other  forms  of  opposition,  we  see  that 
perhaps  logical  contradiction  has  not  the  absolute  value  attributed  to  it  by 
logicians.  The  impossibility  of  union  for  a  common  end,  practical,  affective,  or 
purely  intellectual,  is  what  gives  to  contradiction  its  especial  character.  It 
is  not  the  static  nature  of  things,  but  their  activity,  their  dynamic  quality, 
their  capacity  for  being  combined  into  systems,  that  is  of  importance.  An 
absolute  contradiction  represents  a  total  inability  of  two  propositions  uniting 
for  a  common  end.  An  absolute  identity  (A  =  A}  is  a  useless  truism.  Let 
us  suppose  in  its  place  a  partial  and  abstract  identity.  This  identity  would 
mean  that  A'  may  be  substituted  for  A  in  a  given  combination.  Experience 
yields  us  innumerable  instances  of  psychic  elements  and  abstract  qualities, 
which,  without  being  identical,  and  resembling  each  other  in  very  diverse  ways, 
present  certain  analogies,  and  may  be  substituted  one  for  the  other,  while 
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preserving  the  general  appearance  of  the  systems  in  which  they  inhere.  Like 
its  opposite,  discord,  harmony  results  from  the  meeting  of  tendencies  which 
at  once  oppose  and  accord,  are  partially  identical  and  partially  different. 
Absolute  contradiction  and  absolute  identity  are  the  limits  toward  which 
we  ascend  and  descend  in  our  interpretation  of  reality.  That  there  may  be  a 
real  logical  contradiction,  it  is  necessary  that  the  same  quality  be  affirmed  and 
denied  of  the  same  thing  at  the  same  time  and  in  the  same  connection. 
Yet  things  or  ideas  are  never  so  completely  opposed  that  they  may  not  be 
united  in  certain  cases  toward  a  common  end.  Even  mathematics  does  not 
give  us  absolute  identities  or  differences.  We  only  conceive  mathematical 
identity  as  absolute  when  we  strip  it  of  all  that  renders  compared  terms 
concrete.  Among  concrete  facts  we  always  have  to  do  with  phenomena  sub- 
jected to  changing  conditions.  In  particular,  biology,  psychology,  and  the 
social  sciences  show  us  that  it  is  not  the  principle  of  contradiction  which 
teaches  us  about  reality,  but  reality  which  teaches  us  concerning  contra- 
dictions. Many  of  the  dilemmas  which  we  impose  upon  reality  have  no  real 
meaning.  The  fact  is  that  we  know  nothing  which  is  absolutely  contradic- 
tory. In  the  affective  life,  the  apparently  absolute  contradictions  are  to  be 
explained  by  diversity  of  occasions,  the  complexity  of  inclinations,  and  so 
forth.  Thus,  although  there  are  no  absolute  contradictions  in  any  depart- 
ments of  our  experience,  there  are  latent  contradictions  of  a  relative  character 
in  all  our  ideas,  beliefs,  feelings,  and  acts.  All  the  elements  of  which  our 
nature  is  composed,  in  our  state  of  incomplete  harmony,  all  our  desires,  all 
our  tendencies,  are  in  a  measure  individualistic  and  hostile  in  some  degree  to 
each  other.  This  is  as  true  of  our  beliefs  and  our  doctrines  as  of  our  feelings, 
passions,  and  appetities.  There  is  a  constant  action  and  reaction  between 
experience  and  speculation,  old  contradictions  disappearing  and  new  ones 
arising.  The  accord  of  ideas  appears  to  be  a  sort  of  incidental  attainment. 
For,  at  bottom,  all  ideas,  feelings,  judgments,  and  psychic  states  tend  to  con- 
tradict, simply  because  they  exist.  Their  mutual  existence  means  difference 
and  the  difference  means  opposition.  If  logic  has  for  its  aim  the  best  system- 
atization  of  thought  and  the  greatest  intellectual  profit,  it  must  take  cognizance 
of  these  partial  contradictions  which  go  to  make  up  the  relative  state  of  har- 
mony in  which  we  exist.  This  greatest  intellectual  profit  itself  demands 
certain  contradictions.  Otherwise,  we  could  not  think  in  a  complex  way. 
In  fact,  we  could  not  think  at  all  without  some  contradictions.  This  may  seem 
opposed  to  the  very  definition  of  logic,  but  is  a  procedure  essential  to  science, 
viz.,  in  scientific  hypotheses.  Thus,  a  logic  which  is  to  be  of  the  most  value 
would  demand,  like  our  ethical  practice,  some  sacrifices,  or  the  acceptance  of  'a 
little  evil  for  a  great  good.'  The  rigorous  logic  which  absolutely  proscribes 
contradictions  remains  an  ideal  impossible  to  attain,  like  absolute  contradiction 
itself,  or  like  identity.  The  r6le  of  logic  should  be  to  regulate  the  conflicts  of 
ideas  and  beliefs  in  such  a  way  as  to  arrive  at  the  greatest  possible  intellectual 
profit,  but  without  attempting  to  suppress  these  conflicts  completely.  There 
seem  to  be  two  classes  of  permissible  contradictions,  the  first  comprising  ideas 
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belonging  to  quite  different  intellectual  domains,  the  other  concerning  realms 
of  knowledge  as  yet  poorly  organized,  or  in  process  of  transformation. 

J.  RAYMOND  TUTTLE. 

Die  Ideenlehre  in  modernem  Gewande.    OSKAR  PROCHNOW.    Ar.  f,  sys.  Ph., 
XVI,  i,  pp.  1-13. 

The  writer  maintains  that  there  is  a  fundamental  similarity  between  Plato's 
doctrine  of  Ideas  and  the  theories  of  Schopenhauer,  of  Johannes  Reinke,  and 
of  E.  von  Hartmann.  Plato  teaches  that  the  material  world  of  sense-percep- 
tion is  only  the  copy  or  image  of  an  eternal,  changeless,  and  immaterial  world 
of  reality,  the  world  of  Ideas.  Ideas  are  the  cause  of  phenomenal  objects, 
yet  they  are  not  lost  in  their  effects  but  are  eternal.  They  must,  therefore, 
be  regarded  as  purpose  no  less  than  as  cause, — they  are  final  cause.  The 
various  objects  of  nature,  the  heavenly  bodies,  and  the  universe  as  a  whole, 
are  organisms  whose  parts  function  in  harmony  with  each  other  and  with  the 
whole.  The  origin,  growth,  and  decay  of  an  object  is  due  to  an  immanent 
dynamic  principle  called  soul  which  represents  the  causality  of  the  Idea  and 
fashions  the  object  according  to  form  and  measure.  Numbers  and  mathe- 
matical figures  constitute  that  which  is  essential  and  permanent  in  phenomena 
and  are  therefore  to  be  classed  intermediately  between  Ideas  and  the  objects 
of  sense-perception.  Schopenhauer  also  regards  the  world  as  phenomenal, 
referring  to  it  as  the  objectification  of  an  eternal  reality  or  thing-in-itself 
called  will.  Objects  have  a  relative  permanence  only  because  they  are  mani- 
festations of  that  which  is  absolutely  permanent.  Plato's  conception  of  the 
hierarchy  of  Ideas  is  revived  in  Schopenhauer's  description  of  the  various 
planes  of  nature  or  of  the  objectifications  of  will.  The  philosophy  of  the  latter 
is  the  more  anthropomorphic,  because  he  refers  to  the  thing-in-itself  back  of 
all  nature  as  will.  Partly  on  this  account,  no  doubt,  the  similarity  of  his 
philosophy  of  nature  to  Lamarckianism  was  overlooked  until  the  recent  rise 
of  psychovitalism.  Reinke  speaks  of  dominants  (Dominanten)  which  he  de- 
scribes as  the  principles  which  give  direction  to  the  world  energy;  they  are 
the  causes  of  the  specific  forms  of  the  various  plants  and  animals, — the  im- 
manent creative  or  formative  principles  that  determine  the  characteristic 
growth  and  development  of  organisms.  These  dominants  manifest  themselves 
only  through  change  and  growth  and  yet  they  are  not  consumed  in  their 
effects  nor  do  they  perish  with  them,  but  they  are  permanent;  although  they 
are  not  conscious  creative  agents,  they  are  more  nearly  analogous  to  intelli- 
gence than  to  energy,  since  they  must  be  regarded  as  final  ends  or  purposive 
energy.  Thus,  Reinke's  theory  of  dominants  is  nothing  other  than  a  "mate- 
rialistic doctrine  of  ideas."  The  theory  of  von  Hartmann  is  very  similar  to 
that  of  Reinke,  the  conception  of  dominants  appearing  under  the  term  "Ober- 
krdfte." 

EDWARD    L.  SCHAUB. 
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The  Ego-Centric  Predicament.     RALPH  BARTON  PERRY    J.  of  Ph.,  Psy.,  and 

Sci.  Meth.,  VII,  I,  pp.  5-14. 

The  article  attempts  to  discover  whether  the  ego-centric  predicament  does 
or  does  not  constitute  evidence  for  the  theory  of  ontological  idealism. 
Ontological  idealism  is  expressed  by  the  proposition:  Everything  (T)  is  defined 
by  the  complex,  I  know  T.  It  is  a  theory  to  the  effect  that  T  stands  in  a 
cognitive  relation  to  the  ego  and  that  this  relation  is  indispensable  to  J1.  In 
attempting,  however,  to  discover  the  precise  nature  of  the  modification  of  the 
object  T,  by  the  knowing  ego,  the  difficulty  arises  that  the  ego  can  never  be 
eliminated.  It  is  impossible  for  one  ever  to  find  any  instance  of  T  out  of  this 
relation,  nor  can  the  problem  be  solved  by  defining  and  subtracting  the  cogni- 
tive relationship,  for  in  so  doing,  this  very  relationship  is  established.  This 
is  the  ego-centric  predicament.  Three  theories  have  been  advanced  as  to 
the  modification  of  things  by  knowing  them:  the  creative,  the  formative,  and 
the  identity  theories.  These,  however,  the  author  shows  to  be  fallacious.  He 
himself  has  not  attempted  to  do  more  than  show  the  usual  fallacies  centered 
around  this  conception.  His  conclusion  is  that  in  solving  the  problem  of  the 
modification  of  things  by  the  mind,  the  method  of  analysis  is  the  most  prac- 
ticable. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

Realism  as  a  Polemic  and  Program  of  Reform.  RALPH  BARTON  PERRY.  J.  of 
Ph.,  Psy.,  and  Sci.  Meth.,  VII,  13,  pp.  337-353J  *4»  PP-  365-379- 
The  author  attempts  to  summarize  the  articles  of  a  realistic  creed  by  means 
of  a  realistic  critique.  He  discusses  three  topics:  I.  General  philosophical 
errors  defined  on  realistic  grounds;  II.  The  realistic  critique  of  contemporary 
philosophy;  III.  The  realistic  program  of  reform.  A  general  lack  of  logical 
form  and  rigor  appears  in  materials  and  structure  of  philosophical  systems 
and,  because  of  this,  certain  complex  fallacies  have  arisen.  The  fallacy  of 
argument  from  the  ego-centric  predicament  has  become  so  commonplace  as 
to  be  regarded  as  a  self-evident  truth.  The  impossibility  of  eliminating  the 
knower  without  interrupting  observation  and  of  discovering  what  characters 
things  possess  when  not  known,  gives  rise  both  to  errors  of  redundancy  and 
of  inference  from  agreement  only.  In  the  fallacy  of  pseudo-simplicity  the 
method  of  analysis  is  in  question.  Exact  procedure  refuses  to  assert  the 
simplicity  of  any  concept  until  after  analysis  and  thus  so-called  simple  con- 
cepts, self-consciousness,  will,  activity,  are  found  to  require  a  complex  existence 
in  order  to  account  for  what  is  known  about  them.  The  fallacy  of  trans- 
cendent implication  lies  in  the  supposition  that  one  can,  by  means  of  inference 
or  implication,  get  a  footing  outside  content  and  the  refutation  of  this  fallacy 
applies  equally  well  to  the  earlier  transcendent  or  the  later  transcendental 
dualism.  To  assume  that  a  particular  turn  of  any  system  belongs  to  such 
system  exclusively  is  proven  false  empirically  and  has  led  to  a  fundamental 
difficulty  in  philosophy  from  Platonic  universalism  to  modern  particularism, 
the  most  common  variety  of  which  is  found  in  naturalism.  The  speculative 
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dogma,  assuming  an  all-sufficient,  all-general  principle,  has  been  the  most 
prolific  cause  of  verbal  abuses  in  philosophy;  it  has  also  given  rise  to  an 
unjust  and  confusing  disparagement  of  positive  knowledge.  There  has  been 
a  reliance  on  the  suggestive  rather  than  on  the  proper  denotative  or  con- 
notative  function  of  words,  and  an  invention,  by  combinations  of  terms,  of 
fictitious  concepts,  which  have  not  been  tested  for  consistency.  For  the 
purposes  of  the  realistic  critique  of  contemporary  philosophy,  the  existing 
systems,  excepting  realism,  are  divided  into  naturalism,  idealism,  absolutism, 
and  pragmatism.  Realism  can  agree  with  naturalism  in  accepting  the  results 
of  natural  science  but  must  deny  that  natural  science  is  the  only  branch  of 
knowledge.  In  this  it  agrees  with  idealism  but  considers  the  basal  defect  of 
the  latter  to  be  subjectivism  and  the  assertion  that  consciousness  is  a  universal 
condition  of  being.  Absolutism  is  essentially  the  philosophy  of  the  speculative 
dogma.  Realism  denies  that  logic  affords  any  conception  of  a  maximum  of 
truth  even  defined  on  the  grounds  of  universal  relationship,  and  in  this  is 
in  hearty  sympathy  with  pragmatism.  It  also  agrees  with  the  pragmatic 
conception  of  truth,  strictly  and  narrowly  construed,  but  brings  its  charges 
against  certain  generalizations  with  which  pragmatism  is  allied:  "humanism" 
and  "anti-intellectualism."  The  author  is  inclined  to  believe  that  the  success 
of  the  realistic  movement  would  involve  its  own  disappearance  as  a  propaganda 
and  the  appearance  of  one  science  of  philosophy.  The  defects  of  philosophical 
procedure  are  not  irremediable.  The  objects  of  philosophy  are  the  fruit  of 
analysis,  its  task  is  the  correction  of  the  categories  of  common  sense,  and  the 
results  must  be  based  on  an  expert,  critical  judgment.  The  present  situation 
affords  an  opportunity  of  adopting  a  more  rigorous  procedure  and  assuming  a 
more  systematic  form.  A  scrupulous  use  of  words  and  exact  definitions 
would  purge  philosophy  from  many  ambiguities  and  make  for  a  technical 
vocabulary.  Analysis,  as  a  method  of  exact  knowledge  in  general,  and  a 
due  regard  for  logical  form,  would  also  clear  away  much  of  the  confusion. 
Philosophy  must  deal  with  one  problem  at  a  time,  if  it  is  to  obtain  exact 
results;  there  must  be  explicit  agreement  as  to  the  issues  at  stake.  Otherwise 
tradition  is  the  arbiter  of  philosophical  disputes.  Finally,  philosophical  re- 
search is  to  be  separated  both  from  the  study  of  the  history  of  philosophy  and 
the  interpretation  of  established  belief.  The  history  of  philosophy  has  an 
indispensable  place  but  not  a  higher  dignity  than  a  direct  and  independent 
analysis  of  special  problems.  There  must  be  also  a  detached  and  theoretical 
examination  of  problems  as  well  as  an  interpretation  and  reconstruction  of 
common  sense  and  religious  belief.  Knowledge  must  first  be  refined  according 
to  its  own  standards,  then  brought  into  circulation. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

The  Futility  of  Absolutism.    RALPH  BARTON  PERRY.     Hibbert  Journal,  VIII, 

3,  pp.  621-640. 

The  three  characteristic  errors  of  absolutism  are  formalism,  equivocation, 
and  dogmatism.     The  author  discusses  Plato  and  Spinoza  as  typical  absolutists 
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of  the  pre-Kantian  period.  Formalism  is  the  error  which  makes  the  concepts 
of  the  absolutist  impossible  to  apply  to  concrete  objects  and  events.  To 
escape  from  this  he  is  driven  to  equivocation.  Either  the  truly  general 
elements  of  experience  are  falsely  regarded  as  sufficient  to  the  complex  objects 
jn  which  they  are  found;  or  certain  conceptions  that  are  truly  sufficient 
within  limits,  are  rendered  equivocal  through  being  applied  symbolically  or 
analogically  beyond  those  limits.  Dogmatism  must  result  in  leaving  the 
absolute  a  mere  'problematic  conception.'  The  argument  that  all  knowledge 
presupposes  such  an  absolute  principle  is  fallacious  because  it  both  uses  and 
condemns  limited  knowledge.  It  is  not  at  all  necessary  that  the  world  should 
be  governed  by  one  purpose;  it  may  be  governed  by  many  purposes  which 
together  make  up  a  'collective  totality.'  Idealists  generally  agree  that  Kant 
marks  a  new  epoch  in  philosophy.  They  disagree,  however,  as  to  what  he 
accomplished,  some  holding  that  it  was  the  discovery  of  the  category  of  'syn- 
thetic unity,'  others,  the  category  of  'subjectivity.'  If  it  was  the  former,  it 
leads  to  the  trivial  conclusion  that  the  world  is  an  intelligible  whole:  if  the 
latter,  the  new  idealism  falls  into  the  same  pit  with  pre-Kantian  absolutism. 
Because  of  its  formalism  it  is  of  no  use  to  religion.  It  can  only  seem  to  be 
significant  by  resort  to  an  equivocation  of  such  words  as  'thought,'  'will,' 
'personality.'  Idealism  is  left  then  to  whatever  satisfaction  can  be  had  by 
asserting  the  absolute  as  a  purely  'problematic  concept.'  It  can  offer  no 
justification  for  religion  unless  it  be  for  a  religion  of  renunciation.  Even  in 
that  case  it  endeavors  to  teach  the  'lesson  of  disillusionment'  by  means  of 
'fresh  illusions.' 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

Le  realisme  du  continu.  J.  DE  GAULTIER.  Rev.  Ph.,  XXXV,  i,  pp.  39-64. 
Idealism  declares  that  everything  exists  in  relation  and  nothing  apart  from 
it.  Objective  and  subjective,  positive  and  negative,  etc.,  are  analytic  terms 
and  do  not  exist  apart  from  the  synthetic  act  of  thought  which  sustains  their 
relation.  Realism  may  be  described  as  any  doctrine  which  attributes  an 
independent  existence  to  one  or  the  other  of  these  terms.  The  author  has  pre- 
viously shown  that  realism  is  one  of  the  causes  for  the  apparent  impotency  of 
metaphysics.  He  now  wishes  to  point  out  how  a  solicitude  for  morality 
necessarily  engenders  the  realistic  hypotheses  and  how  these  are  especially 
inspired  by  the  conflict  of  antinomies.  To  do  this,  he  proposes  to  show  that 
M.  Bergson,  under  the  constraint  of  moral  bias,  seeks  to  escape  the  conflict  of 
antinomies  by  choosing  between  continuity  and  discontinuity,  and  that  neces- 
sity compels  him  to  accord  exclusive  reality  to  one  of  the  terms,  but  to  look 
upon  the  other  in  a  false  perspective.  Such  a  suppression  of  one  of  the  terms 
results  in  leaving  no  place  for  knowledge.  For  the  idealist,  the  end  of  all 
existence  is  the  "production  of  phenomenal  reality."  Experience  shows  us 
that  it  is  precisely  the  antinomies  which  bring  this  about.  No  reality  is 
conceivable  in  pure  space  or  time,  continuity  or  discontinuity.  The  philo- 
sophical moralist,  who  looks  upon  the  world  as  a  'vale  of  tears'  but  hopes  for 
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a  better,  postulates  an  evolution  of  the  imperfect  to  the  perfect.  Not  wishing 
to  admit  the  opposition  of  continuous  and  discontinuous  as  self-conciliated  in 
the  genesis  of  phenomenal  reality,  and  seeking  beyond  the  phenomenal  for  a 
new  reality,  he  identifies  it  either  with  the  thesis  or  the  antithesis.  M. 
Renouvier  and  the  principal  neo-criticists  have  attributed  to  reality  an  entirely 
discontinuous  nature.  M.  Bergson,  on  the  contrary,  considers  it  continuous. 
He  looks  upon  space  as  the  cause  of  the  tendency  of  the  mind  to  seek  a  begin- 
ning and  a  limit.  It  is  because  this  notion  of  space  has  been  read  into  time 
and  quality  that  we  have  the  conflict  of  antinomies.  He  declares  the  phenom- 
enal to  be  contaminated  by  the  spatial  illusion.  To  this  he  opposes  a  true 
reality  from  which  he  would  eliminate  all  space  perspective.  In  seeking  to 
reconstruct  the  pure  forms  of  quality  and  duration  by  eliminating  the  dis- 
continuous, he  reduces  both  terms  to  the  rank  of  the  unreal  and  denies  the 
possibility  of  knowledge.  For  he  identifies  this  true  reality  with  the  act  which 
makes  knowledge  possible  and  thus  really  suppresses  the  conditions  of  knowl- 
edge. The  metaphysical  result  is  a  realism  of  action  analogous  to  the  realism 
of  being  which  was  conceived  by  Plotinus.  Having  pointed  out  that  homo- 
geneity causes  the  antinomies,  he  exiles  it  and  appeals  to  the  continuous. 
But  when  compelled  to  introduce  a  principle  of  differentiation  in  order  to 
make  knowledge  possible,  he  rejects  the  discontinuous  only  to  call  to  his  aid 
heterogeneity,  which  is  (at  least  etymologically)  not  so  antagonistic.  Never- 
theless, the  principle  of  differentiation,  whatever  its  name,  is  the  equivalent 
of  discontinuity  which  he  at  first  proposed  to  do  without.  The  author  has 
not  attempted  an  exhaustive  criticism  of  M.  Bergson's  philosophy.  He  has 
rather  sought  to  show  that  any  philosophy  which  wishes  reality  to  be  other 
than  it  is,  must  result  in  separating  it  from  one  of  its  conditioning  elements. 
Thus  separated,  it  is  nil. 

HARVEY  G.  TOWNSEND. 

La  metaphysique  de  Hegel  consideree  d'un  point  de  vue  scientifique.    FEDERICO 

ENRIQUES.     Rev.  de.  Met.,  XVIII,  I,  pp.  1-24. 

Enriques  conceives  metaphysics  as  a  subjective  representation  which 
develops  by  antithesis  alongside  of  the  objective  representation  of  scientific 
reality,  and  in  this  sense  he  regards  metaphysics  as  an  essential  factor  in 
scientific  progress.  To  elucidate  his  view,  he  traces  the  conception  of  meta- 
physics in  the  philosophy  of  Hegel.  The  limitation  of  our  schematic  concepts, 
inadequate  to  represent  reality,  and  their  synthesis  into  ever  more  adequate 
concepts,  characterize  the  general  progress  of  science.  The  development  of 
the  implications  of  this  idea  that  all  is  relative  involves  the  development  of  the 
whole  Hegelian  philosophy.  The  speculative  reason,  in  opposition  to  the 
intellect  which  operates  in  scientific  constructions,  is  characterized  precisely 
by  the  suppression  of  the  process  of  abstraction  and  the  rigid  determination 
of  objects  on  which  all  knowledge  rests.  Hegel  conceives  the  associative 
progression  which  coordinates  things  in  the  notion  as  the  affirmation  of  their 
unity,  as  the  recognition  of  a  quid  commune.  The  dialectical  progression 
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virtually  gives,  in  a  glance,  the  whole  infinite  series  of  scientific  progress. 
The  author  then  discusses  the  technical  elaboration  of  Hegel's  dialectical 
method  and  the  Absolute  Idealism  to  which  it  leads.  In  regard  to  the  religious 
implications  of  the  method,  and  the  relation  of  science  to  faith,  Enriques 
points  out  that,  just  because  science  is  virtually  in  conflict  with  faith,  a 
philosophy  which  would  be  religion  must  include  in  itself  science.  The  philos- 
ophy which  would  give  a  unitary  view  of  life  must  contain  in  itself  both  the 
philosophy  of  nature  and  the  philosophy  of  history.  The  writer  indicates 
the  inadequacies  of  Hegel's  speculations  in  the  philosophy  of  nature,  and 
traces  the  notion  of  teleology  in  his  philosophy  of  history,  which  he  regards 
as  defending  the  thesis:  "The  rational  is  real;  the  real  is  rational."  Hegel's 
conception  of  society  as  an  organic  unity,  and  of  the  determinism  which 
governs  history,  Enriques  regards  as  being  the  foundation  of  an  exact  scientific 
notion  of  the  matter.  If  the  Hegelian  method  is  freed  from  its  extravagances, 
if  the  vanity  of  speculative  knowledge  in  its  opposition  to  science  is  recognized, 
if  the  Hegelian  poem  is  reduced  to  its  positive  elements,  it  remains  as  the  great 
encouraging  faith  in  the  value  of  ideas,  which  urges  the  will  to  progress. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 

Der  idealistische  Begriff  des  Subjekts.     OSWALD  WEIDENBACH.     Kant-Studien, 

XV,  i,  pp.  152-162. 

Empiricism  and  idealism  are  the  two  characteristic  modes  of  interpreting 
Being  in  general.  Taking  its  bearings  from  the  strict  laws  of  mathematics, 
idealism  opposes  the  relativistic  tendency  which  distinguished  all  empiricism 
and  the  uniformities  of  organic  life  with  which  it  is  mainly  concerned.  The 
idealistic  insistence  on  the  absoluteness  of  law  ("fiat  justitia  pereat  mundus") 
has  tended  to  make  empiricism  the  more  popular  of  the  two.  Weidenbach 
proposes  to  discuss  the  difference  between  the  two  philosophical  positions  with 
respect  to  the  Subject.  Idealism  advocates  the  claims  of  Being;  empiricism, 
those  of  the  Subject.  Hence,  for  empiricism,  probability  and  contingent 
association  take  the  place  of  truth  and  law-conforming  coherence.  And  in  so 
far  as  we  are  concerned  with  Dasein,  i.  e.,  with  Being  as  our  Haben,  empiricism 
is  quite  right.  But  Being  itself,  or  the  Idea  as  the  totality  of  all  possible 
phenomena,  is  reached  only  by  overcoming  all  limits  of  finitude.  The  Idea 
is  the  presupposition  of  all  Dasein,  the  condition  of  the  possibility  of  all 
experience,  and  yet  it  is  not  an  object  of  our  world.  It  is  experience  that  first 
makes  multiplicity  possible,  by  means  of  the  singularities  of  phenomena:  this 
is  the  only  meaning  of  experience  for  idealism.  But  the  standpoint  of  em- 
piricism is  naturally  that  of  singularity,  and  the  notion  of  singularity  or  par- 
ticularity is  what  is  commonly  meant  by  the  "Subject."  Weidenbach  dis- 
cusses in  this  connection  the  notion  of  personality;  in  conclusion  he  touches 
the  subject  on  its  religious  side.  The  "Brother"  bird  and  "Sister"  sun  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  illustrate  the  conviction  of  the  religious  consciousness  that 
in  the  essence  of  all  Being  there  is  an  immanent  unity  pervading  the  apparent 
difference  of  the  manifold. 

R.  A.  TSANOFF. 
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Uber  Malebranches  Lehre  von  der  Wahrheit  und  ihre  Bedeutung  fur  die  Methodik 
der  Wissenschaften.  ARTUR  BUCHENAU.  Ar.  f.  G.  Ph.,  XVI,  2,  pp.  145- 
183. 

Malebranche's  inquiries  into  the  mathematical  and  physical  sciences  first 
led  him  to  his  metaphysical  speculations  and  formed  the  basis  for  them. 
Therefore  the  fundamentals  on  which  his  metaphysics  rests  are  to  be  considered 
before  the  problems  of  metaphysics.  Historically,  these  latter  have  been 
considered  to  the  exclusion  of  his  work  concerning  the  fundamental  and  the 
methodological  conceptions  of  science.  Concerning  truth  and  appearance 
he  declares  that  one  ought  never  to  give  entire  consent  except  to  propositions 
which  appear  so  obviously  true  that  one  cannot  reject  them  without  feeling 
the  secret  reproaches  of  the  reason.  One  should  agree  to  the  apparent  when 
it  signifies  the  copy  of  truth,  but  should  not  agree  unconditionally  until  sub- 
jected to  proof.  Dogmatism  as  well  as  skepticism  is  to  be  avoided.  Truth 
is  unchangeable  and  eternal,  the  soul  recognizes  it  only  through  a  natural 
and  necessary  union  with  truth  itself,  that  is,  with  God.  Two  kinds  of  truth 
are  distinguished:  the  necessary,  dependent  on  God's  will,  and  the  accidental, 
dependent  on  man.  Among  the  former  there  are  some  unchangeable  because 
of  their  nature  and  others  because  of  the  determination  of  God's  will.  All 
truths  are  nothing  but  relations,  quantitative  and  qualitative.  In  every 
problem,  one  seeks  only  the  knowledge  of  these  relations,  further  divided  into 
those  of  exact  and  incomplete  cognition,  to  determine  which,  distinct  ideas 
are  necessary.  Truths  are  real  and  intelligible  relations  of  extension  and 
completion,  the  former  abstract,  metaphysical  truths;  the  latter  unchangeable 
and  necessary  laws  as  well.  The  first  are  speculative,  the  second  practical. 
In  the  inquiry  for  necessary  relations  lies  the  fundamental  tendency  of  Male- 
branche's Idealism.  Science  is  a  system  of  judgments  to  be  worked  out  from 
the  source  of  consciousness  itself.  In  its  purest  form  it  is  mathematics  which 
alone  possesses  changeless  standards.  Relation  embraces  not  only  relations 
between  ideas  but  relations  of  relations,  an  infinite  chain.  Only  unity  and 
infinity  are  absolute.  To  recognize  truth  exactly,  the  relations  must  be 
recognized.  Those  of  equality  are  known  exactly  but  inequality  requires  a 
standard,  a  certain,  determined  part  as  a  unity.  Without  the  ideas  of  number 
and  without  a  method  of  comparing  them,  that  is,  without  arithmetic,  it  is 
impossible  to  advance  in  the  knowledge  of  complex  truths  or  of  complex 
relations  between  quantities.  The  truths  of  number  are  the  clearest;  all 
other  relations  are  recognized  clearly  only  in  so  far  as  one  can  express  them 
through  these  universal  standards.  Except  by  means  of  these  we  have  no 
certain  knowledge.  In  geometry  the  sensuous  element  enters,  which  does 
not  aid  in  finding  the  relations.  It  only  tells  that  something  is  present;  it 
does  not  give  the  object.  The  figure  with  which  the  proof  is  concerned  is 
that  of  pure  thought,  not  of  perception.  The  figures  give  the  ideas  their 
content,  but  the  ideas  explain  and  prove  the  truth  of  the  science.  The  figure 
is  correct  in  so  far  as  it  truly  represents  the  idea,  for  the  idea  controls  the 
figure.  Geometry  brings  the  relations  of  things  to  the  mind's  attention,  but 
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nature  is  concrete  and  it  is  always  necessary  to  regard  nature  itself  in  order 
not  to  be  led  astray  in  mathematical  calculations.  The  principles  upon  which 
calculations  regarding  nature  are  based  are,  after  all,  assumptions.  Geometry 
begins  with  the  simplest  things  in  relation  but  its  inadequacy  lies  in  that  it 
has  no  true  means  of  reducing  the  ideas  and  the  discovered  relations.  Algebra 
and  analysis  accomplish  this.  Algebra  is  defined  as  the  science  of  the 
undetermined  numbers.  Analysis,  the  system  of  algebraic  and  arithmetical 
calculus,  is,  for  Malebranche,  the  surest  of  all  the  sciences,  the  continuation 
of  geometry,  and  thus  too  the  universal  science.  In  physics,  Malebranche 
condemns  the  Scholastics  as  abstract  and  chimerical  and  considers  Aristotle 
as  the  father  of  their  philosophy.  Regarding  Aristotle  he  is  wrong.  The 
scholastic  philosophy  is  abstract  because  the  schoolmen  were  unable  to  give 
physical  explanations  of  phenomena.  To  get  from  the  scholastic  to  modern 
physics,  a  transitional  step  is  necessary — the  sense-qualities.  These  are 
subjective  and  by  means  of  them  we  get  our  views  of  the  physical  world.  For 
an  explanation  of  this  world,  Malebranche  is  dependent  upon  Descartes.  In 
biology,  however,  he  advances  beyond  Descartes,  recognizing  that  more  than 
merely  mechanical  laws  are  necessary  for  organisms  in  which  every  part  is 
both  a  means  and  an  end.  His  fundamental  conception  of  the  development 
of  the  organism  and  of  generations  of  organisms  from  the  germ  is  later  worked 
out  in  the  Preformation  Theory. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

The  Pragmatism  of  Kant.    A.  C.  McGiFFERT.    J.  of  Ph.,   Psy.,  and  Sci. 

Meth.,  VII,  8,  pp.  197-203.' 

Considering  Kant's  emphasis  on  the  doctrine  of  the  postulates,  it  seems 
strange  that  pragmatists  should  disregard  him.  Though  we  cannot  experi- 
ence supersensible  realities,  we  can  make  them  true  by  postulating  them.  We 
do  not  find  them;  we  create  them;  and  from  a  practical  point  of  view,  we 
are  justified  in  acting  as  though  they  were  real.  Kant's  emphasis  upon  the 
activity  of  the  will  in  forming  truth  and  the  practical  nature  and  practical 
test  of  the  truth  thus  formed  is  genuinely  pragmatic.  The  fundamental 
difference  between  Kant  and  the  pragmatists  is  that  the  latter  take  the  word 
experience  in  a  broader  sense.  Kant  too  contends  that  the  world  is  plastic 
and  man  gives  it  meaning  and  value.  Phenomena  are  real,  but  reality  is  not 
simply  what  we  find  it,  but  what  we  make  it.  Unity  is  to  be  attained;  it  is 
not  absolute,  and  refractory  elements  are  to  be  overcome  by  the  free,  human 
will.  God  is  one  of  many  free,  moral  beings;  to  postulate  Him,  is  to  postulate 
will  and  power  for  the  accomplishment  of  a  certain  definite  purpose.  Knowl- 
edge is  impossible  apart  from  experience.  A  priori  forms  and  categories  are 
given  only  in  experience  as  its  pre-conditions  and  the  necessity  which  attaches 
to  them  is  a  necessity  found  in  experience  and  valueless  beyond  it.  As  between 
the  pragmatists  of  today  and  intellectualists  of  the  type  of  Bradley  or  Royce; 
Kant  belongs  with  the  pragmatists. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 
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F.  Rauh:  sa  psychologic  de  la  connaissance  et  de  V action.    H.  DAUDIN.     Rev. 
de  Met.,  XVIII,  2,  pp.  185-218. 

F.  Rauh,  the  psychologist,  has  been  charged  with  impressionism,  but  this 
charge  is  less  true  of  the  content  than  of  the  form  of  his  thought.  In  his  early 
years  he  was  an  enthusiastic  metaphysician  and  found  in  idealism  the  key  to 
all  philosophy.  Liberty  and  determinism  may  both  be  moments  of  reality. 
Will  must  be  manifested  in  action,  and  action  is  a  part  of  the  general  tissue 
of  phenomena.  This  view  accords  all  to  nature  and  mechanism  and  at  the 
same  time  accepts  liberty  as  more  than  provisional.  At  a  time  when  evolution 
was  less  popular  than  now,  Rauh  began  the  application  of  it  to  the  growth  of 
human  sensation.  The  essential  unity  of  philosophy  is  to  be  attained  by 
substituting  for  the  notion  of  thought  fixed  by  the  contemplation  of  an  eternal 
reality,  that  of  thought  which  creates  its  own  object  following  a  self-imposed 
law.  Rauh  thought  that  feeling  and  emotion  ought  to  find  their  place  again 
in  a  moral  system  from  which  they  had  been  banished  by  an  arbitrary  glorifica- 
tion of  reason.  For  Kant  the  authority  of  reason  seemed  to  consist  in  the 
universality  of  the  propositions  by  which  it  expresses  itself.  Rauh  shows  that 
the  rational  character  of  a  theoretical  or  practical  certainty  is  independent  of 
the  extension  that  we  attribute  to  its  terms.  In  holding  that  laws  of  conduct 
cannot  be  deduced  a  priori  from  a  theory  of  the  world,  Rauh  rediscovers  and 
at  the  same  time  transforms  the  Kantian  doctrine  of  the  autonomy  of  the 
practical  reason.  Moral  certitude  is  decisive  in  the  realm  of  action  but  does 
not  tell  us  facts  that  we  can  learn  from  science.  Of  all  classical  thinkers, 
Pascal  alone  seized  the  immediate  and  special  character  of  all  primary  truths. 
But  we  may  ask:  If  in  every  order  of  thought  immediate  and  special  evidence 
is  the  criterion,  what  is  the  relation  of  the  different  types  of  certainty?  This 
leads  to  the  general  problem  of  the  nature  of  certainty.  Rauh  defines  certitude 
by  its  genesis  and  shows  that  all  truth,  moral  as  well  as  intellectual,  is  dictated 
to  thought  by  a  self-imposed  law.  A  priori  truths  are  experimental  certainties, 
capable  of  being  achieved  in  time,  but  not  to  be  made  independent  of  their 
own  proper  development.  Theory  and  practice  can  arise  from  the  same 
activity,  but  one  does  not  dominate  the  other.  From  the  metaphysical 
interests  of  his  earlier  years,  Rauh  turned  later  to  scientific  psychology, 
although  in  doing  so  he  had  to  overcome  certain  temperamental  objections. 
He  held,  in  contradiction  to  James,  that  the  contents  of  mental  life  are  not 
in  a  continuous  flux,  but  show  isolated  states.  There  is  room  for  both  per- 
manence and  change.  Psychology  should  hold  itself  less  to  a  literal  imitation 
of  natural  science  and  develop  a  method  suitable  to  its  own  material.  Its 
end  should  be  the  discovery  of  relations  of  constant  dependence  between  facts, 
whatever  may  be  the  qualitative  differences  of  the  facts.  Therefore  psycho- 
physical  laws  are  possible.  For  even  if  mental  states  are  not  in  themselves 
measurable,  we  may  determine  their  presence  or  absence,  their  resemblance 
or  difference.  Psychology  is  justified  in  employing  in  at  least  part  of  its  work 
the  three  great  methods  used  in  the  analysis  of  nature — experimental,  com- 
parative, and  genetic.  Two  principal  errors  are  to  be  avoided — that  of  forcing 
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results  into  numerical  or  graphic  form  to  the  neglect  of  introspection,  and 
that  of  concealing  the  impossibility  of  using  the  physical  and  biological 
methods,  by  a  purely  verbal  confusion  of  these  methods  with  others  more 
simple  and  gross;  psychology  should  limit  itself  to  describing  and  relating. 
Fact  for  it  has  a  value  as  fact  and  independent  of  its  explanation.  The  use 
of  the  unconscious  in  psychological  explanations  has  been  looked  upon  as 
superstitious  and  metaphysical  because  it  was  confined  to  psychology.  It  is 
justified  when  the  unconscious  facts  are  seen  to  be  organic.  In  common 
usage  we  do  not  deny  a  fact  which  is  revealed  only  by  its  result.  Rauh  did 
not  confine  himself  to  any  method.  The  multiplicity  of  explanations  and 
methods  seemed  to  result  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  conscious  man 
epitomizes  nature,  and  therefore  all  types  of  law  apply  to  him. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 

Hazard  ou  liberte.     E.  BOUTROUX.     Rev.  de.  Met.,  XVIII,  2,  pp.  137-146. 

Science  reduces  the  uniformities  of  nature  to  a  few  great  laws  derived  from 
observation  of  facts.  A  fact  has  the  character  of  contingency,  and  reason 
must  ask:  Does  the  concept  of  contingence  bring  back  chance?  Science 
eliminates  chance  a  priori  and  by  definition.  But  the  complete  reduction  to 
quantitative  terms  which  is  the  ideal  of  science  does  away  with  law  and  order 
by  the  substitution  of  a  pure  unity.  In  that  case  the  given  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  itself  chance.  In  the  development  of  science  the  explanation  of  facts 
by  human  analogies  gives  place  to  explanation  by  facts  of  the  same  order. 
The  latter  method  cannot  be  questioned  as  to  its  legitimacy,  but  it  is  not  our 
only  guide.  We  must  refer  to  another  authority,  consciousness,  which  is 
defended  against  the  charge  of  subjectivity  by  being  developed,  tested  by 
tradition  and  guided  by  reason.  The  most  original  form  of  consciousness 
is  that  of  existence  and  this  cannot  be  detached  from  sensation.  Conscious 
life  is  intelligence  and  intelligence  is  a  demand  for  order.  According  to 
Aristotle,  order  is  the  rule  imposed  upon  the  free  man,  making  him  free  and 
thus  superior.  It  is  the  soul  of  evolution  and  the  basis  of  the  uniformity  to 
which  intelligence  tends.  Besides  sensation  and  order,  conscious  life  presents 
a  third  characteristic — that  of  perpetual  novelty.  The  ego  itself  is  a  new 
creation  every  moment.  It  is  from  the  conscious  life  that  emanates  the  in- 
cessant flood  of  novelties  which  science  presupposes  but  is  not  able  to  explain. 
The  world,  in  its  creation,  is  submitted  to  other  laws  than  those  of  science — 
the  laws  of  liberty — which  are  one  with  living  intelligence. 

HELEN  M.  CLARKE. 

Post-Kantian  Idealism  and  the  Question  of  Moral  Responsibility.    J.  W.  SCOTT. 
Int.  J.  E.,  XX,  3,  pp.  329-340. 

Idealistic  thought  of  the  early  nineteenth  century  undertook  the  vindication 
of  the  spiritual  rights  of  man,  yet  the  idealism  directly  descended  from  it 
i»  accused  of  neglecting  man's  higher  interests,  especially  religious  and  moral. 
The  question  arises:  If  the  universe  be  what  idealism  allows,  an  unbroken 
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manifestation  of  law,  can  any  justification  be  given  to  the  ordinary  man  for 
assuming  that  he  is  a  free  and  responsible  being?  The  ordinary  man's  cri- 
terion of  freedom  seems  to  be  a  possibility  of  choice.  But  if  circumstances 
are  exactly  repeated,  it  is  unthinkable  that  the  same  individual  could  choose 
differently.  What  then  is  the  criterion  which  is  used  in  determining  what 
deserves  praise  or  blame?  A  man  is  responsible  for  as  much  of  an  act  as  he 
does.  But  assuming  scientific  law,  does  any  one  ever  really  'do'  anything? 
Materialism  would  say  no.  To  see  where  idealism  differs  is  to  see  what  its 
conception  of  a  freedom  consistent  with  natural  law  is.  Idealism  would  hold 
that  natural  order  is  based  on  freedom.  Kant  showed  that  the  laws  of  nature 
indicate  the  character  of  the  mind.  Their  universal  validity  is  proved  by 
their  source.  They  are  the  expression  of  the  mind,  because  they  are  something 
which  mind  does.  On  this  turns  the  whole  idealistic  conception  of  freedom. 
The  free  activity  of  mind  is  what  makes  the  natural  order  possible.  There  is 
a  difference  of  agent  and  product  between  the  intelligent  activity  which  is 
the  source  of  the  natural  order  and  all  action  which  falls  within  that  order. 
Thus  intelligent  action  is  free,  while  natural  changes  are  not.  Human  activity 
is  what  is  free.  The  human  being  is  the  author  of  what  issues  from  him  even 
though  it  came  from  the  world;  for  he  is  identified  with  the  world.  The 
sum  of  conditions  which  have  made  him  what  he  is,  is  responsible  for  all  his 
deeds,  but  not  as  so  many  conditions.  They  gather  themselves  up  into  a 
person  before  they  do  anything,  and  that  person  is  the  I. 

CORRINNE  STEPHENSON. 

Can  Pragmatism  Furnish  a  Philosophical  Basis  for  Theology?  O.  C.  MACIN- 
TOSH.    Harvard  Theol.  Rev.,  Ill,  I,  pp.  125-135. 

In  order  to  formulate  an  intelligent  answer  to  this  question,  it  is  necessary 
first  to  offer  some  solution  to  the  much-mooted  problem,  "What  is  pragma- 
tism?" Although  asserting  neither  that  all  true  judgments  are  useful,  nor  that 
all  useful  judgments  are  true,  pragmatism  merely  demands  that,  in  any  crisis 
in  which  a  judgment  is  necessitated,  the  most  promising  suggestion  be  taken  as  a 
working  hypothesis  and  its  truth  tested  by  the  way  it  works.  The  neces- 
sary— that  is,  what  man  really  finds  needful  to  believe  in  order  to  live  as  he 
ought — is  true.  Far  from  the  welfare  of  the  physical  organism  being  the 
sole  criterion,  however,  the  physical  life  must  be  regarded  as  chiefly  an  instru- 
ment in  the  promotion  of  conscious  life  in  its  spiritual  aspects.  Furthermore, 
it  is  in  social  utility  and  necessity,  as  opposed  to  the  merely  individual,  that 
truth  is  discovered.  Religious  knowledge  must  be  integrated  with  other 
knowledge  in  the  final  philosophy.  It  seems  fair  to  assume  that,  according 
to  pragmatic  principles,  there  is  existential  truth  in  our  necessary  mode  of 
thinking  of  reality  beyond  experience  as  if  it  were  immediately  present  to 
some  experiencing  subject.  Pragmatic  ontology,  if  a  consistent  system  is 
sought  for,  must  accept  a  spiritualistic  conception  of  reality  including  but 
transcending  all  human  experience. 

GEORGE  T.  COLMAN. 
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Le  devoir  est  il  une  superstition?    X.  MOISANT.     Rev.  de  Ph.,  X,  5,  pp.  524- 

535- 

This  article  is  the  first  of  a  series  of  six  on  the  general  subject  of  duty.  Ac- 
cording to  M.  Moisant,  duty  is  the  subject  both  of  the  particular  inquiries 
of  applied  ethics  and  of  general  or  fundamental  ethical  questions.  Ignoring 
the  arguments  of  those  who  merely  wish  to  destroy  the  idea  of  duty,  the  present 
discussion  is  concerned  with  the  theory  that  the  notion  of  duty  may  be  re- 
placed by  other  less  authoritative  motives  toward  well-doing.  The  mediaeval 
Christian  theory  of  duty  based  it  upon  the  divine  will.  Kant  bases  duty 
rather  upon  the  autonomy  of  the  individual  human  reason.  Determinist 
science,  denying  liberty,  responsibility,  and  immortality,  wishes  to  rid  itself 
of  all  theological  and  metaphysical  entanglements.  Duty,  holds  Herbert 
Spencer,  is  to  be  replaced  by  altruism.  Others  suggest  as  substitutes  the 
aesthetic  charm  of  virtue,  or  the  very  love  of  the  risk  that  is  run  in  not  knowing 
whether  or  not  virtue  will  ultimately  receive  its  reward.  To  the  question  as 
to  whether  the  idea  of  duty  is  a  superstition,  M.  Moisant  gives  a  negative 
reply,  supporting  his  position  by  appealing  to  contemporary  secular  writers, 
to  contemporary  morals,  and  to  the  simple  logic  of  language.  On  the  last 
point  it  is  shown  that  the  proposed  optatives  or  persuasives  do  not  replace 
an  imperative.  It  is  legitimate  to  question  the  authority  of  duty  but  a  mis- 
take to  try  to  replace  it  by  substitutes  instead  of  seeking  its  foundation. 

J.  R.  TUTTLE. 


NOTES. 

Students  of  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  a  wide  circle  of  the  general 
public,  were  shocked  to  learn  of  the  sudden  and  unexpected  death  of  Professor 
William  James,  at  his  summer  home  on  Lake  Chocorua,  N.  H.,  on  August  26. 
Professor  James  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York,  January  n,  1842..  His 
early  education  was  received  partly  in  this  country  and  partly  abroad.  He 
entered  Lawrence  Scientific  School  in  1861;  two  years  later  he  entered  the 
Harvard  Medical  School  from  which  he  received  the  degree  of  M.D.  in  1869. 
During  this  period  he  studied  biology  under  Louis  Agassiz,  being  a  member  of 
the  latter's  Thayer  Expedition  to  Brazil  in  1864.  Between  the  years  1872  and 
1880  he  taught  anatomy  and  physiology  at  Harvard.  From  1880  to  1889  he 
was  professor  of  philosophy;  from  1889  to  1897,  professor  of  psychology;  and 
from  1897  to  1907,  professor  of  philosophy  in  that  University.  In  1907  he 
became  emeritus  professor  and  retired  from  active  service.  His  first  important 
publication  was  his  monumental  Principles  of  Psychology,  2  vols.,  1890, 
followed  by  the  abridged  Briefer  Course  two  years  later.  The  publication  of 
The  Will  to  Believe  and  Other  Essays  in  1897  marked  the  transference  of  Pro- 
fessor James's  interest  from  psychology  to  philosophy.  Since  1900  his  writ- 
ings upon  pragmatism  have  followed  each  other  in  rapid  succession.  The  main 
titles  are  The  Varieties  of  Religious  Experience,  1902,  first  presented  to  the 
world  as  Gifford  Lectures  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in  the  years  1899- 
1901;  Pragmatism — A  New  Name  for  Some  Old  Ways  of  Thinking,  1907; 
A  Pluralistic  Universe,  1908,  the  Hibbert  Lectures  at  Oxford;  and  The  Meaning 
of  Truth,  1909.  Besides  these  books,  Professor  James  published  during  these 
years  a  host  of  articles  both  in  the  philosophical  and  in  the  popular  periodicals. 
For  his  work  in  philosophy  and  psychology,  and  for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a 
man,  Professor  James  received  during  his  lifetime  a  large  measure  of  well- 
merited  recognition  and  esteem.  No  philosopher  of  the  English  speaking 
world  has  been  more  widely  read  by  persons  not  interested  in  technical  phi- 
losophy, and  the  list  of  Professor  James's  degrees  from  American,  English, 
French,  and  Italian  universities  shows  the  honor  in  which  he  was  held  by  the 
academic  world.  He  was  a  member  also  of  learned  societies  and  academies 
throughout  the  world.  Professor  James's  death  leaves  vacant  a  place  in  the 
world  of  English  letters  which  no  living  writer  and  thinker  can  fill.  The 
REVIEW  hopes  to  publish  in  an  early  number  an  extended  article  upon  his 
philosophy. 

The  tenth  annual  meeting  of  the  American  Philosophical  Association  will 
be  held  at  Princeton  University,  December  27-29,  1910, 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  Southern  Society  for  Philosophy  and 
Psychology  will  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  meeting  of  the  Southern  Edu- 
cational Association  at  Chattanooga,  Tennessee,  December  27-29,  1910. 
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Professor  F.  C.  French,  of  the  University  of  Nebraska,  has  been  called  to  a 
professorship  of  philosophy  at  Colgate  University.  Professor  M.  S.  Read,  of 
Colgate,  has  assumed  the  direction  of  a  newly  organized  department  of  psy- 
chology and  education.  At  the  University  of  Nebraska,  Dr.  Winifred  Hyde 
has  been  appointed  instructor  in  philosophy. 

Dr.  Eleanor  H.  Rowland,  instructor  in  philosophy  and  psychology  at  Mount 
Holyoke  College,  has  been  advanced  to  an  associate  professorship. 

Carl  Gustav  Estlander,  professor  of  aesthetics  at  Helsingfors,  died  on  the 
twenty-eighth  of  August  in  the  seventy-seventh  year  of  his  age. 

Dr.  Felix  Krueger,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Leipzig,  has  been  called  to 
succeed  Professor  Meumann  at  Halle. 

Dr.  Hans  Cornelius,  professor  of  philosophy  at  Munich,  has  been  called  to 
succeed  Professor  Marbe  in  the  Academy  of  Social  Sciences  at  Frankfurt  a.  M. 

We  give  below  a  list  of  the  articles,  etc.,  in  the  current  philosophical  peri- 
odicals: 

MIND,  No.  75:  H.  W.  B.  Joseph,  The  Psychological  Explanation  of  the 
Development  of  the  Perception  of  External  Objects  (I);  R.  B.  Perry,  The 
Cardinal  Principle  of  Idealism;  Hugh  MacColl,  Linguistic  Misunderstandings 
(II);  E.  F.  Carritt,  The  Sublime;  Discussions:  B.  Russell,  Some  Explanations 
in  Reply  to  Mr.  Bradley;  Miss  E.  E.  C.  Jones,  Mr.  Russell's  Objections  to 
Frege's  Analysis  of  Propositions;  A.  T.  Shearman,  Definition  of  Symbolic 
Logic;  A.  W.  Benn,  Note  on  Aristotle's  Theory  of  the  Constructive  Reason; 
Critical  Notices;  New  Books;  Philosophical  Periodicals;  Note. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  XVII,  5:  Ed-ward  M.  Weyer,  A  Unit- 
Concept  of  Consciousness;  Knight  Dunlap  and  George  R.  Wells,  Experiments 
with  Reactions  to  Visual  and  Auditory  Stimuli;  H.  Heath  Bawden,  The 
Comic  as  Illustrating  the  Summation-Irradiation  Theory  of  Pleasure-Pain. 

THE  PSYCHOLOGICAL  BULLETIN,  VII,  8:  Robert  M.  Yerkes  and  Daniel 
Bloomfield,  Do  Kittens  Instinctively  Kill  Mice?  Psychological  Literature. 

VII,  9:  Mary  Whiton  Calkins,  Titchener  on  the  Thought  Processes;  Psy- 
chological Literature;  General  Reviews  and  Summaries;  Discussion:  Boris 
Sidis,  The  Galvanic  Phenomenon;  Books  Received;  Notes  and  News. 

THE  JOURNAL  OF  PHILOSOPHY,  PSYCHOLOGY,  AND  SCIENTIFIC  METHODS, 
VII,  15:  Edwin  B.  Holt,  Walter  T.  Marvin,  W.  P.  Montague,  Ralph  Barton 
Perry,  Walter  B.  Pitkin,  Edward  Gleason  Spaulding,  The  Program  and  First 
Platform  of  Six  Realists;  Morris  R.  Cohen,  The  Conception  of  Philosophy  in 
Recent  Discussion;  Frederick  J.  E.  Woodbridge,  The  Problem  of  Time  in 
Modern  Philosophy;  Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and 
New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  16:  Bernard  C.  Ewer,  The  Tenth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Western 
Philosophical  Association;  Irving  King,  The  Problem  and  Content  of  Edu- 
cational Psychology;  Harry  Walker,  Record  of  an  Experience  while  under  the 
Influence  of  Ether;  Discussion:  B.  Bosanquet,  Cause  and  Ground;  Reviews 
and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 
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VII,  17:  Evander  Bradley  McGilvary,  Huxley's  Epiphenomenalism ;  H. 
L.  Hollingworth,  The  Central  Tendency  of  Judgment;  Reviews  and  Abstracts 
of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books;  Notes  and  News. 

VII,  18;  John  Dewey,  Some  Implications  of  Anti-Intellectualism;  H.  S. 
Shelton,  On  Secular  Cooling  as  an  Illustration  of  the  Methods  of  Applied 
Mathematics;  Discussion:  Harold  Chapman  Brown,  If  the  Blind  Lead  the 
Blind.  A  Comment  on  "Logical  Form"  in  Professor  Perry's  "Realistic  Plat- 
form"; Reviews  and  Abstracts  of  Literature;  Journals  and  New  Books; 
Notes  and  News. 

THE  HARVARD  THEOLOGICAL  REVIEW,  III,  3:  L.  Henry  Schwab,  Is  Chris- 
tianity a  Moral  Code  or  a  Religion;  Ralph  Barton  Perry,  Theories  and  Beliefs; 
George  T.  Knight,  The  Definition  of  the  Supernatural;  Benjamin  W.  Bacon, 
Jesus  as  Son  of  Man;  George  E.  Horr,  Sacerdotalism;  Allan  Marquand,  Strzy- 
gowski  and  His  Theory  of  Early  Christian  Art;  George  A.  Coe,  A  New  Natural 
History  of  Religion. 

KANTSTUDIEN,  XV,  2  u.  3:  H.  Dreyer,  Carlo  Cantoni — Zum  Gedachtnis; 
K.  Geissler,  Kants  Antinomien  und  das  Wesen  des  Unendlichen;  R.  v. 
Schubert-Soldern,  Die  Grundfragen  der  Asthetik  unter  kritischen  Zugrund- 
legung  von  Kants  Kritik  der  Urteilskraft ;  M.  Rubinstein,  Das  Wertsystem 
Hegels  und  die  entwertete  Personlichkeit;  Rezensionen;  Selbstanzeigen;  Mit- 
teilungen;  Kantgesellschaft. 

ARCHIV  FUR  SYSTEMATISCHE  PHiLOSOPHiE,  XVI,  3:  James  Lindsay,  The 
Psychology  of  Belief;  Hans  Prager,  Henri  Bergsons  metaphysische  Grundan- 
schauung;  F.  L.  Denckmann,  Die  Seele;  Kurt  Peschke,  Politik  als  Wissen- 
schaft  und  Philosophic;  Alfred  Hartung,  Die  Wahrscheinlichkeitsrechnung 
in  Hartmanns  "Philosophic  des  Unbewussten" ;  Victor  Schlegel,  Die  Entwick- 
lung  des  Menschen.  Umriss  einer  einheitlichen  Weltanschauung;  Ernst 
Kieseritzky,  Die  Emanzipierung  von  der  Folgestrenge;  Aloys  Muller,  Uber 
den  Begriff  der  Wahrheit  des  Erkennens;  Theodor  Kehr,  Die  gesehene  oder 
ungesehene  Welt  oder  der  Gegenstand  und  sein  Bild;  Wolrad  Eigenbrodt, 
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